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Art.  I. — On  the  Means  of  amelioratins  the  Condition,  and  im- 
.  proving  the  Morals  of  the  Poor. 

TIE  efibrts  of  christian  and  benevolent  characters  have  been 
directed  vfithin  the  last  few  years  with  increasing  enei^y,  ia 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  to  diminish  the  mass  of  human  miseiy, 
and  to  promote  the  increase  of  religion  and  virtue.  It  is  delightful 
to  see  each  party  strenuouslv  labouring  in  its  own  favourite  plan ; 
while  an  all-wise  and. directing  Providence  so  combines  and  har- 
mcMiises  their  various  labours,  as  to  inake  them  tend  to  one  grand 
result, — his  own  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 

Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  affliction  are  incident  to  this  state  of 
being,  and  the  lot  even  of  those  who  are  most  anxiously  desirous 
to  know  and  to  perform  the  Divine  Will  concerning  them.  Trials 
are  permitted  by  infinite  Wisdom,  to  show  the  transitory  nature  of 
all  sublunary  objects,  to  wean  us  from  the  things  of  lime  and 
sense,  and  lead  us  to  seek  for  those  higher  enjoyments  which  a 
due  sense  of  religion  affords,  and  in  which  permanent  happiness 
alone  consists. 

The  afflictions  which  may  be  deemed  inevitable,  as  the  loss  of 
beloved  relatives,  pain  of  body,  accidents  which  no  prudence  or 
foresight  could  guard  against  or  avert,  dwindle  to  nothing  in  ex^ 
tent  or  intensity  whenccMnpared  with  the  amount  of  that  solid 
misery,  that  corroding  anguish,  which  is  the  offitpring  of  crime, 
«  The  spirit  of  a  man  ^U  sustain  his  infirmity;  but  a  wounded 

Sirit  who  can  bearP'  .When  mankind  nqglect  and  despise  that 
ivine  principle  in  their  ovm  minds  which  makes  them  un- 
easy when  they  first  do  wrong,  and  fills  them  with  joy  and  sa» 
tisfiBcti(»i.when  they  do  right,  Uiey  are  then  prone  to  gratify  their 
paaoons  and  appetites  at  all  events,  and  are  no  longer  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  doing  so,  but  trespass  without  hesitation  upon 
the  rights  of  their  neighbour,  and  loosen  the  bands  which  hold 
sodety  tog^er.  Hence  that  deluge  of  misery  which  inundates 
the  world ;  for  these  individuals  are  not  only  unhappy  in  themselves^ 
but  the  cause  of  unhappiness  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  their 
mnuenoe*  . 

Theeflbrtsof  thewise  and  the  good,  and  of  all  Aote  whose  minds 

are  susceptible.to  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  in  every  country, 

yah.  I.  NO.  I.  B  should 
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should  therefore  be  directed  towards  dumnishing  the  cause  of  that 
miBery  which  is  most  prevaleat  and  most  deplorable  of  ^,«— ^that 
arising  fipoiii  dereliction  of  duty,  and  springing  out  of  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  human  heart.  This  is  the  great  work  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist in  every  nation  und^r  heaven.  The  attention  of  all 
should  be  directed  to  those  measures  which  tend  to  PREVENT 
OB  DIMINISH  CRIME :  add  if  the  virtuous  part  of  tlie  commu- 
nity knew  their  powers  when  acting  upon  a  well  organised  plan ; 
if  they  could  but  be  made  awar^  of  the  efiect  of  combining  their 
eiibrts,  ^d  directing  them  towards  this  most  important  object, 
they  would  see  the  possibility  of  tli^ir  becoming  the  honoured  in-' 
atruments  of  changing  the  moral  character  of  a  people  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years. 

It  is  certainly  a  duty  to  attend  to  the  wants  and  to  the  sufleringa 
of  the  poor ;  but  how  laige  a- portion  (^  these  wants  and  sufl^nga 
arise  finom  ^e  neglect  of  society  in  training  the  lower. classes  to 
virtuous  and  economical  habits.  It  is  a  duty  to  visit  even  the 
criminal. in  prison,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  him;  but  until  we 
advert  to  the  cause  of  his  comijog  into  prison,  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  exist,  to  the  strong  temptations 
to  which  he  has  fallen  a  prey,  and  wisely  endeavour  to  alter  the 
one  and  remove  the  other  as  &r  as  practicable,  prisons  will  be 
increasingly  crowded.^  The  demoralizing  e0ects  of  the  want  of 
a  virtuous  education  .proceed  in  a  much  higher  ratio  thaa  the 
eflforts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in^  the  amendment  o£  prisons^ 
If  therefore  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  demands 
ihe  attention  of  those  at  .'the  helm  of  government,  as  well  as  of 
every  friend  to  hb  species,  it  is  measunes  which  will  go  to  the 
root  of  the  eviI,-^PR£V£NTlVE  MEASURES;  and  the  most 
powerful  of  these  will  be  found  in  a  plan  to  fi^^  the  attention,  of 
the  middle  and  upper. classes  upon  the  state  of  the  lower;  and  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  all  their  children  in  habits,  of  subor- 
dination, self-restcaint,  economy,  and  reverence,  for  reli^on. 

The  influence  of  the /circumstances  in  which  an  mdividual  is 
placed  on  the  formation  of  his  character,  has  not  been,  sufficientiy 
attended  to ;  and  though  we  are  far  from  believing  that  .the  cha^ 
racter  of  every  individual  is  formed  for  him,  and  £at  be  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  subnutto  the  action  of  the  mould  in  which  he  is 
plac^ ;  yet  it  is  abundaatiy  evident,  .that  if  an  infiemt  were  brought 
up  from  its  birth  in  the  moat  depzaved  part  of  the  population  of 
our  metropolis,  it  would  be  very,  likely  to  receive  an  education  in 
crime,  and  become  a.  mischievous  member  of  society ;  and  that  if 
the  same  infant  had  been  sheltered  from  temptations  and  incite^ 
meat  to  do  wrong,  by  being  bom  in  a  virtuous  community,  it 
would  most  probacy  have  taken  the  road  to  virtue.    The  eflbct  of 

«  ..  .education 
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education  in  fiMiimttg  chanicler  and  haUts  is  displayed  in  ail  the 
▼arious  nations  of  the  earthy  and  meets  us  at  every  turn  in  the  circle 
of  our  own  acquaintance. . 

The  influence  of  mind  upon  mind  is  much  greater  than  is  com- 
monly imagined)  and  even  silent  example  of^  acts  powerfiilly. 
We  have  had  striking  instances  of  the  good  eflfects  produced  upon 
deleaved  characters  among  tlie  female  prisoners  in  Newgate^ 
tbrou^  the  influence  of  virtuous  and  benevolent  minds ;  and  this 
U  a  cheering  earnest  of  what  might  be  expected  if  the  attention  of 
society  in  a  more  general  way  were  dinected  towards  the  forma, 
tion  of  character  in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  is  incom- 
parably more  eas;^  to  form  good  habits  and  fix  good  principles  in 
the  tepder  minds  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  than  to  reclaini  ^ose 
who  have  already  become  vicious.  A  very  little  consideration  will 
show  how  deeply  we  are  all  interested  in  the  good  or  bad  habits 
and  principles  of  the  poor;  they  form  in  all  countries  the  most 
numerous  class,  and  hence  in  them  the  physical  strength  of  a 
natjon  resides.  The  middle  and  upper  classes  are  dependent 
uppo  them  ^r  the  production  or  the  preparation  of  articles  of  the 
first  necessity ;  the  rich  could  no  more  do  without  the  poor  than 
the  poor  without  the  rich;  the  interests. of  both  classes  are  inse- 
parable :  if  the  poorer  classed  are  in  a  state  of  sufiering,  the  effects 
will  be  fidt  by  the  classes  above  fliem ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
poor  are  more  depraved  and  vidous,  exactly  in  that  proportion 
will  the  security  of  oiir  persons  and  property  be  diminished.  We 
are  then  called  upon  in  the  most  powerful  manner  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  the  means  of  providing  a  religious  education 
for  their  children  ^  seeing  that  it  would  tend  to  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  consequentiy  of  misery ;  that  it  would  increase  our  own 
happio^s  as  well  as  thdrs,  and  promote  to  an  incalculable  degree 
tl^  securi^  of  the  state. 

The  force  of  these  great  truths  has  been  deeply  felt  in  this  country; 
{MOMa  and  benevolent  individuals  have  already  established  a  great 
number  of  schools ;  the  prgudice  agunst  instructing  the  poor  is 
DOW  confined  to  a  very  few,  and  generally  whenever  the  subject 
is  meotionedi  the  only  question  is>  as  to  tiie  best  means  of  carry- 
ing the  o]>ject  into  eflfect.  The  Sunday  schools  established  in  the 
^t  instance,  in  order  to  bestow  the  blessing  of  education  upon 
those,  poor  children  who  were  confined  on  all  the  working  days 
of  t|ie  week  in  manufactories,  have  proved  a  signal  blessing,  and 
ifi  a  twofold  point  of  view :— first,  in  forming  many  pious  and 
virtuous  characters  among  the  children ;  and,  secondly,  in  pro- 
vicUng  sucJi  yi  object  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence,,  as  muRt 
hu^hten  and  exalt  Uie  virtue  of  those  who  gratmtdlisly  devote 
their  time  as  teachers. 

B  9  As 
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,  As  the  good  moral  efiects  of  education  by  the  muItipIicaUoD  of 
schools  became  more  and  more  apparent,  it  seemed  highly  do<^ 
sirable  to  embrace  if  possible  the  whole  populati<»i ;  but  the  ex« 
pense  of  the  common  method  of  teaching  was  such  as  to  render 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  impracticable,  until  plans  were 
introduced,  by  which  one  master,  assisted  by  monitors  from 
among  the  scholars,  is  enabled  to  teach  several  hundred  children. 
By  these  economical  arrangements  the  charge  of  educating  k  child 
is  reduced  to  a  comparative  trifle;  and  in  consequence  schools 
have  rapidly  increased  in  number.  Still,  however,  many  thousands 
in  the  metropolis,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  at  the 
present  moment  totally  unprovided  with  the  me^ms  of  instruction. 
To  impart  still  further  the  benefits  of  useful  knowledge,  active 
measures  must  be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes :  these  measures  will  principally  consist-* 

I.  In  an  investigation  into  the  actual  circumstances  of  all  the 
poor,  by  associations  of  disinterested  and  benevolent  persons  in 
the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  life,  by  the  separation  of  cities, 
towns  and  villages  into  districts^  vtdtii  a  view  to  the  division  of 
labour. 

.  11.  In  removing,  as  much  as  possible,  from  about  the  poor  the 
temptation  to  do  wrong. 

II [•  In  providing  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  moral  and  religious  habits. 

I V.  In  assisting  the  poor  to  support  themselves,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  their  own  exertions ;  by  placing  them  in  such  a  situation  that 
they  may  feel  that  they  are  respected,  and  have  a  character  to 
support,  and  that  it  would  be  humiliating  to  them  to  receive  pa« 
rochial  relief. 

We  will  now  consider  how  these  measures  can  be  carried  mto 
eflect;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  first  step  requires  the  CO-OPE- 
RATION of  disinterested  and  benevolent  persons. 

In  every  country  where  a  sufficient  number  of  public-spirited 
iodividuals  can  be  found,  arrangements  may  be  easily  made,  to 
remedy  many  of  the  most  pressing  evils  of  poverty ;  to  educate  all 
the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  to  give  a  bias  to  virtue  instead  of  vice 
in  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  If  we  lived  up  to  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  if  we  loved  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
we  should  not  answer,  when  invited  to  assist  in  some  benevolent 
exertion,  "  I  have  no  time."  We  should,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
Mder  the  nature  of  the  duty  to  our  family  imposed  upon  us  by  our 
situation. in  life,  and,  valuing  time  as  property,  make  that  arrange- 
ment of  it,  as  should  provide  sufficiendy  for  the  fulfilment  of  such 
duty,  ^md  leave  something  to  spare  for  the  duty  of  evincmg  our 
love  to  our  neighbour.    If  only  two  or  three  hours  in  a  ^eek 

could 
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could  be  thus.^  devoted  by  every  individualy  it  mighty  upon  a 
suitable  plan  for  the  division  of  labour,  do  all  that  is  in  contem- 
platioD.    The  ^reat  work  of  ascertaining  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor  in  any  given  district,  and  providing  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  must  be,  in  a  country  like  Sngland,  the  work  of 
indkiduah.  it  can  never  be  made  a  measure  of  Government.  But 
Government  might,  with  the  best  efect,  lend  its  assistance  to  every 
rational  and  practicable  plan  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  when  it  had  satisfactory  proof  that  such  plans  were 
conducted  by  persons  of  intelligence  and  probity,  and  were  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  objects  in  view.    As  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sist any  perscm  efiectuiJly  without  knowing  his  particular  cir- 
aimstances,  invesiigatum  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  course  to  be 
puisued.     Whenever  ten  or  a  dozen  individuals  can  be  found- 
ivho  reside  near  each  other,  and  are  disposed  to  devote  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  a  week  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  situation 
of  the  poor  among  them,  the  first  thiji^  to  be  done  will  be,  to  mark 
out  die  streets  or  districts  which  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  visit 
regularly.      The  districts  bang  defined,  the  persons  associating 
must  form  themselves  into  sub-a>mmittees  of  two  members  each ; 
and  a  certmn  street  or  part  of  a  street  must  be  allotted  for  the 
viatation  of  every  sub-committee.     Books  ruled  in  cdumns  must 
be  provided,  and  the  information  obtained  arranged  under  separate^ 
beads;    as,  name  of  street;  name  of  heads  of  family;  trade  or' 
occupation;  number  of  children  and  ages;  whether  educated  or 
not;  how  many  of  the  family  can  read;  have  they  a  bible;  are. 
they  members  of  a  bible  association ;  are  they  depositors  in  a 
savings  bank ;  do  they  receive  parish  relief  and  to  what  amount ;  if' 
in  distress  what  is  the  cause  of  it;  the  number  of  public  houses 
and  spirit  shops  in  the  district ;  the  names  and  description  uf  the* 
societies  or  clubs  held  at  them  and  the  times  of  their  ineeUn^, 
with  any  other  inquiry  that  may  be  thought  desirable,  and  parti- 
culariy  if  there  be  any  school  in  the  district.     The  association 
should  meet  once  a  week,  when  the  state  of  die  district  may  be, 
ascert^ned  from  the  visitor's  books,  and  measures  taken  accord- 
ingly. 

From  the  data  thus  obtauned,  the  association  would  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  of  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  the  second 
measure,  viz.  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  from  about  the  poor 
the  temptations  to  do  wrong.  Having  by  kind  and  conciHatory 
treatment  obtained  "a  place  in  their  affections,  they  might  dissuade 
them  from  attending  clubs  at  public  houses,  and  encourage  them  * 
to  employ  their  leisure  in  useful  reading  and  improving  their 
minds,  and  in  the  care  of  their  families.     Access  should  be  given 

them 
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then  to  the  library  of  the  nearest  echool/  wheobe  tmda  cMma 
regulations  they  might  borrow  books. 

The  third  measure,  or  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
must  claim  the  greatest  share  of  the  attention  of  the  association. 
They  will  ascertaini  by  the  reports  of  their  visitors,  the  number  of 
children  in  want  of  education ;  they  must  not  rest  until  every  poor 
child  of  a  suitable  age  shall  be  kept  from  wandering  about  the 
streets  by  being  lodged  in  some  school;  and  they  should  encourage 
all  parents  to  send  dieir  children  to  some  Sunday  school.  If  the 
number  of  children  in  want  of  education  should  amount  to  one 
or  two  hundred,  a  school  association  should  be  formed  upon  such 
a  plan  tiiat  the  parents  of  children  might  by  wed^ly  contributions 
nearly  provide  for  the  whole  expense.  The  following  plan  now 
adopted  in  a  considerable  district  in  Spitalfields,  with  the  greatest 
success,  may  serve  as  a  model, 

Eveiy  subscriber  of  9d,  per  week  and  upwards  shall  be  a  member  of  this 
association,  as  long  as  the  said  subscription  is  kept  up ;  but  every  subscriber 
yrho,on  iipplicstioQ  bdng  made,  for  four  weeks,  shall  neglect  or  refiise  to  pay, 
shall  lose  tiie  privil^;e8  of  a  member. 

Each  subscriber  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  one  child  to  school  for 
eveiy  8d.  per  week  subscribed,  and  the  right  to  attend,  and  vote,  at  eveiy  public 
meeting  of  this  association,  as  long  as  his,  or  her,  subscription  is  kept  up. 

All  the  children  admitted  into  these  schools  shall  be  registered  under  the 
head  of  the  religious  denominations  of  their  parents  or  friends,  who  shall  en- 
gage that  they  attend  every  Sunday  at  such  place  of  religious  worship  as  the 
said  parents  or  friends  may  prefer,  and  means  shall  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
regular  attendance  at  such  places. 

The  business  of  this  association  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee,  which 
4udl  meet  once  a  fortnight;  or  oftener,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  themselves. 

The  members  of  the  school  society  committee  (or  managers)  shall  b^  ex 
(0ao  members  of  this  Association.  All  additions  or  alterations,  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  association,  are  to  be  made  at  the  quarterly  general  meetings. 
The  first  business  of  the  association  committee  shall  be  to  appoint  a  secreCsry, 
and  chairman  for  each  meeting  of  the  members  present 

As  the  boys  and  girls  school-rooms  will  hold  only  a  limited  number  (^chil- 
dren; when  the  number  of  subscribers  amounts  to  550,  no  more  members 
shall  be  admitted  except  as  vacancies  occur,  which  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
up  by  the  admission  of  new  subscribers. 

-  The  association  committee  shall  appoint  for  every  district,  suitable  persons 
as  collectors,  who  shall  wait  upon  ev«ry  family  in  their  respective  streets, 
and  collect,  weekly,  the  subscriptions  which,  they  are  to  pay  into  the  conn 
mittee  on  the. night  of  its  meeting;  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tions is,  after  every  said  meeting,  to  be.  pud  to  the  secretary  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  a  receipt  to  be  taken  for  the  same. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  shall  be  held  once  a  quarter*,  at 

^  %H  has  since  been  altered  to  every  six  months. 

which 
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«lidmt»aibiMtioii«f  the  dilldrai8l»Ulaifltite0,and  reiittdsthdl  ^ 
pohHcIy  distributed :  this  distrihutinn  shall  be  as  geaenl  aypMnH^aad  this 
valfw  of  thexewards  shall  depend  ontheonmbei'  of  merit  tiekBCs  each  scholar 
Bgy  aopiire,  and  also  on  hb,  or  her,  general  good  conduct'  The  regular 
«tteodsiice  of  die  childi^i  at  sdme  ^aoe  of  divine  ivonhip  shall  be  essential 
tD  die  receiving  of  prises. 

After  eveiy  general  meeting  of  die  assodation,  a  list  Of  the  subscribem 
dan  be  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  together  widi  m  report,  iud  the  names  of 
the  children  who  have  received  priees;  the  names  of  die  ocNnmittee  and  thte 
names  of  dhe  ooMeetnreof  each  stieet  shbll  ako  be  printed.  Eveijr  member 
is  te  be  fiinisiRd  widi  it  copy. 

All  the  money  subscribed  by  diis  a^boctadon  sfaidl  be  applied  solely  to  pay 
die  aalaiiea  of  the  master  «nd  mistress,  to  purchase  artides  of  clothing,  kc  for 
the  children,  as  rewards,  and  td  defray  the  odier  tegular  expenses  of  the 
icfaool :  it  bdng  understood  diat  the  committee  of  the  school  sodety  (or  ma- 
•agecs)  will  grant  die  use  of  idie  sehoot-rooms  and  keep  tbein  in  repair  out 
oftlieir  own  funds. 

The  collectors  are  to  call  upon  the  parents  or  friends  of  all  9b9c»tees  from 
die  school,  a  list  of  whom  is  to  be  furnished  them  every  week  by  the  master. 

The  members  of  the  association  are  to  visit  the  school  whenever  it  is  con- 
venient to  them,  and  are  desired  to  note  down,'  in  a  book  to  be  provided  fbr 
fbat  purpose,  the  date  of  their  attendance,  the  number  of  the  children  present, 
and  die  state  of  die  school  at  the'dme ;  but  no  visitdr  shall  be  Idlowed  t6  iiv- 
terfeie  with  die  master  and  mistress  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  without  an 
<ffder  from  the  school  committee  (or  managers). 

Every  subscriber  shall  be  furnished  widi  one  or  mere  blank  printed  formk 
of  recommendation,  according  to  the  amouut  of  his,  or  her,  subscripdon; 
and  iRten  any  cfaOd  quits  die  school,  the  Bsaater  shall  report  the  sarae.to  the 
ccdlector  of  the  street,  who  sdall  supply  the  subscriber  that  recpmiQended 
hbn  with  another  printed  form  of  recommendadoo. 

The  vdiole  of  the  management  of  the  association  is  under  the  immediate 
caie  of  those,  who  on  many  occasions  have' given  solid  proof  of  die  interest 
they  fed  in  the  wd&re  of  the  working  classes  i»*S^ta]fields,  and  who  wbh 
to  see  this  cktts,  as  much  as  possible,  dependent  upon  their  own  exerdons; 
diey  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  receive  a  moM  and  religious 
«iocatioa  at  the  expense  of  their  parents  or  friends,  without  any  bulge  being 
pot  upon  them  as  the  receivers  of  public  charity.  Deeply  impmsed  with 
the  conviction,  that  die  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  dl  classes  of  sodety 
-depends^  throii^  divine  assis&noe,  uixm  the  ^oformanoe  olf  die  great  ddties 
cf  fife,  the  prindpal  object  of  the  founders  of  d^eee  schods  is  to  promote  a 
Impwledge  of  these  dutie^and  to  impress  thembpon  the  youthful  mind;  but 
in  doing  so  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  proselyte  any  of  the  children,  nor 
an^  interference  permitted  widi  those  peciditf  religious  opiniona  whkdi  the 
pareots  or  friends  of  the  children  may  profess:  but,  afteraU  thecarethat  may 
be  taken  in  sfchool  to  teach  religious  prmdples,  much,  veiy  muoh  of  the  suo- 
ceas  will  depend  upon  the  co-operatioh  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  ohil- 
dicn  AT  HOMB:  If  the  example  set  there  be  bad;  if  the  parents  indulge 
in  die  angry  passioiSs,  tise  bad  words,  show  litde  regard  for  trudi*  and  toffer 
their  children  to  assodate  in  the  streets  with  bad  characters,  it  is  much  to  be 
tend  that  all  the  care  of  the  managers  and  the  committees  will  be  in  vain. 

It 
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H  by  fao#evnry  h6ped  tliat^  on  th^  obntnuyy  tfie  nientbcra  of  this  "fissocttlioiB 
mnUX  oo-opeme  with  die  managersy  to  render  the  district  induded  by  die  ■»- 
soctttioa  much  an  example  of  the  good  efiecft^  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  the 
.union  of  die  cicher  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  in  so  good  a  work,  that 
benevolent  persons  may  be  encouraged  to  form  similar  associations  m  the 
neighbouring  districts.  The  limits  of  this  association  will  be  confined,  as 
nearly  as  can  well  be  done,  to  those  streets  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
tif  die  school.  The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  association  is  not  to  exceed 
650 ;  and  wlienever  there  are  vacandes  in  the  schools,  those  children  who  lire 
nearest  i^  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  association,  are  to  be  preferred.  The 
managers  propose  that  those  children  who  have  received  an  ednoation  in  die 
schools,  and  who  shall  have  behaved  to  the  sadsfiM^tion  of  the  committeea 
and  managers,  shall  be  under  notice,  as  &r  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  be  useful 
to  siidi  duldren  after  diey  have  left  the  school. 

A  Kbraiy  b^g  attached  to  the  school^  every  member  of  the  as^ 
sodation  who  shall  have  regularly  paid  his  or  her  subscriptions 
during  six  weeks  previously  to  application  for  a  book,  is  entided 
to  borrow  one  volume  upon  condition  of  returning  it  uninjured  at 
the  expiration  of  a  week.  T^e  master,  or  one  of  me  committee  of 
the  association^  attends  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
^ving  out  books  at  the  school-house.  The  number  of  applicants 
is  considerable;  and  the  Spitalfields  weaver  can  now  employ  one 
of  his  children  who  has  been  taught  in  the  school,  to  read  to  th^ 
rest  of  the  family  while  they  are  at  work.  In  this  way,  suitaUe 
books  having  been  provided,  the  minds  of  the  poor  in  tiiat  district 
will  be  expanded,  and  they  will  rise  in  the  moral  and  intdlectuid 
sclile.  The  parents  and  friends  of  the  poor  children  contribute 
abpve  1$0/..  per  annum,  which  is  collected  weekly  by  the  sub-com- 
mittees of  particular  streets. 

.  By  a  similar  arrangement  of  division  into  districts,  education 
may  be  provided  for  the  scattered  population  of  villages,  none  of 
'which.  »ngly  could  have  afiR>rded  the  expense  of  a  teacher;  and 
here  schocSs  of  industry  might  be  made  to  form  part  of  the  plao 
with  great  advantage,  as  wiU  appear  by  the  following  sketch. 

It  is  proposed  to  educate  boys  and  girls,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic,  on  the  mornings  of  five  days  in  the  week,  and  to  employ  diem  in  useful 
and  profitable  works  of  industry,  on  the  afleraoons  of  die  same  days;  to 
give  each  child  a  meal  of  good  and  nutritious,  though  cheap  food,  twice  in 
die  days  on  which  they  attend  die  school,  and  to  msdce  them  do  as  much  as 
possible  towards  providing  decent  clothing  for  themselves. 

The  boys  are  to  be  taifght,  besides  £e  usual  elements  of  learnings  to 
make  their  own  clothes,  to  knit  stockings,  to  plait  straw  for  hats^  to  make 
and  mend  shoes;  they  are  to  work  in  classes  in  the  kitdien  garden ;  they 
are  to  make  nets;  and  to  be  employed  in  any  work  that  may  be  deemed 
useful. 

The  girls  are  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  all  the  usefiil 

kinds 


ioftds  of  needlevoik,  kniCtiDgaiid  ndtis^  carding  and  spiiiiuiig»  and  aqy 
odicr  Ireful  empfe^meDt. 

The  childieu  are  to  be  divided  intoclaaBeat  for.  their  afterooon  worky  and 
a  monitor  appointed  over  each  das8.  ' 

A  fond  is  to  be  raised  by  subscription^  to  be  called  The  clothing  fond,  for 
the  pttivfaase  of  raaterials,  &c  and  the  treasurer  is  to  keep  this  fund  ^te 
tqiarate  from  pny  other. 

A  fund  is  to  be  nuaed  by  subscription^  to  be  called  The  provision  fund  ;— 
the  treasurer  is  to  keep  this  fund  quite  separate  from  any  other. 

The  children  are  to  be  employed  one  hour  in  each  afternoon  in  aome 
work  for  which  th^  may  be  entitled  to  small  wages,  and  an  account  js  to  be 
kept  of  the  earnings  of  each  child.  The  rest  of  the  afletnopn  they  are  to  bf 
employed  either  in  the  garden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  provision  fund,  or  in 
works  connected  with  the  clothing  fund.  r 

In  aid  of  the  fhnd  for  provisiony  the  patrons  are  to  hire  a  piece  of  ground, 
of  one^  two,  or  three  acres,  or  more  if  it  shaU  be  judged  necessary,  which 
groond  is  to  be  cultivated  by  the  boys,  as  a  kitchen  garden,  in  which  potatoes 
cabbages,  &c.  &c.  shall  be  raised:  all  the  surplus  produce  shall  be  sold  for 
the  boiefit  of  the  provision  fund,  which  is  also^to  be  charged  with  the  rent 
of  the  land.  The  farmers  jn  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  are  to  be  invited 
to  supply  skimmed  milk  gratuitously;  or  where  it  is  practicable,  two  or  tfare^ 
cows  ^all  be  kept,  and  ^  butter  sold  to  defVay  the  expense  of  the  cows; 
the  skimmed  mUk  and  butter  milk  to  be  used  in  aid  pf  the.  provision  fund.  , 

The  girls,  on  ^  afternoons  of  the  five  days  in  the  week,  shall  work  one 
hour  for  small  wages ; — an  aoooimtof  which  shall  be  kept  for  eaeh  girl,  llie 
rest  of  their  labours  aliall  be  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  food  and  clothing. 

By  feeding  children  together  in  considerable  numbcn,  and  by  purchasing 
the  articles  of  food  upon  wholesale  terms,  the  cost  of  a  meal  for  each  child 
would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  The  cottager  being  in  a  great  measure 
relieved  from  the  expense  oi  feeding  and  dotlUng  his  children,  or  at  least 
being  enabled  to  do  it  so  much  more  cheaply  than,  formerly,  might  be  kept 
•off  the  parish:  his  mind  would  gradually  be  relieved  from  his  present  degrade 
ing  state  of  dependence;  while  his  children  would  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
ceiving aa  education  in  moral  and  religious  principles.  If  these  measures 
were  readeced  universal,  as  they  might  easily  be^  by  the  co-operatipn  of  a 
few  persons  of  influence  in  every  district,  we  might,  instead  of  a  vkious  and 
begi^ly  community  as  at  present;  requiring  continual  and  increasing  support 
from  the  parish,  have  a  population  instructed  in  their  duties  towards  God  and 
man,  inured  to  habits  of  industry,  and  capable  of  supporting  themselves  and 
fiunilies  in  an  economical  and  deceit  manner.  Being  brought  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  their  superiors,  they  would  foel  ths^t  tiiey  had  tf  character 
to  support;  and  being  furnished  with  resources,  they  will  feel  the  value  of 
independence,  and  consider  it  a  sort  of  degradation  to  apply  for  parochial 
relief 

The  great  object  of  die  proposed  establishment  being  to  train  up  the  chll- 
dren  of  the  poor  in  moral  and  virtuous  habits,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  fundi^ 
mental  principles  of  the  Christian  rdigionas  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
and  in  a  regular  attendance  on  divme  worship,  especial  care  shall  be  taken 
tbat  they  are  present  on  a  Stmday  at  that  place  of  religious  worship  which 
their  parents  may  prefer,  or  that  they  attend  some  bunday  school. 

AU 
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Atl  idle  children  ai0  to  aMemUe  at  nine  o*dock  on  the  Sunday  mondng 
at  the  school-room; — ^the  children  are  to  be  daMedaooording  to  the  religtooa 
'dttlotoiination  oftli^  parents;  and  the  patrons  and  patronesses  are  to  take 
measures  to  insure  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  religious  worship.  If 
Hms  be,  under  any  peculiar  circumstance,  deemed  impracticaljle,  tiien  the 
Holy  Scriptares  shall  be  tead  publicly)  and  the  instruction  given  shall  be  of 
^t  nature,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiarities  of  any  religious  sect 
^  Such  children  as  shall  have  attended  the  schools  and  divine  worship  re- 
gularly on  Sundays,  and  whose  general  good  conduct  shall  have  rendered 
them  worthy  of  particular  notice,  shall  be  entered  on  a  list ;  and  when  of  a 
enilable  age  to  go  out  to  service,  the^trons  and  patronesses  shall  endeavonl* 
^  procure  situations  for  them. 

'  The  means  by  which  such  incalculable  bene6ts  are  to  be  procured  for  our 
villagers  are  the  following : — 

A  village  is  to  be  fixed  upon,  situated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle 
of  a  square,  three  miles  each  way,  and  including  so  many  villages  as  to  afford 
459  boys  and  S59  girls,  more  or  less.  In  this  case,  the  most  remote  of  the 
children  would  only  have  to  walk  about  two  miles  to  school. 

The  group  of  villages  having  been  fixed  upon,  a. canvass  is  to  be  made 
^among  the  inhabitants  of  most  influence,  to  obtain  their  sanction  and  8upi>ort 
Ao  the  plan» 

•  A  few  benevolent  individuals  having  determined  to  carry  the  plan  into 
efifect,  are  to  constitute  themselves  patrons  and  patronesses  of  the  schools, 
%nd  «re  to  meet  onee  a  fortnight,  or  oftener  If  necessary:  the  ^patrons  and 
fiatronesses  to  meet  separately;  the  bitter  to  send  in  written  reports  to  the 
formery  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  patrons  are  to  raise  the  necessary  subscriptions,  to  appoint the.trea- 
«urer,  to  receive  the  money  of  the  association,  and  superintend  the  finances 
"generally,  taking  catie  that  regular  accounts  are  kept  and  submitted  to  the  sub- 
scribers from  time  to  time;— they  are  also  to  provide  the  suitable  buildings^ 


*  Two  school  rooms,  one  for  boys,  the  other  lor  girls,  77  feet-  long  and  80 
iRride,  capable  of  containing  91  d^ks,  each  18  feet  k>ng,  to  seat  19  c^iklren ; 
there  must  be  a  passage  of  six  feet  ail  round  the  schools,  and  eieht  feet  at 
the  platform  end ;  the  desks^  with  the  forms,  just  three  feet  from  me  back  of 
one  to  the  front  of  the  other. 

•  A  house  is  to  be  built  for  the  master  and  mistress^  in  which  tfmre  sh^U  be 
« large  kitchen,  containing  four  iron  boilers,  capable  of  holding  fifty  gallons 
each,  and  two  ovens. 

A  tool-house  is  also  to  be  provided.  The  garden  must»  if  possible^  be 
dose  to  the  buildings. 

The  patronesses  are  to  visit  the  girls*  school,  and  superintend  the  female 
works  of  industry. 

The  establishment  b  principally  to  depend  upon  the  subscriptions  of  the 
-villagers  themselves.  It  has  hem  found,  upon  investigation,  that  their  cliild- 
Ten-oost  them  on  an  average  not  less  than  one  shilling  per  week  for  food — 
^at  many  o(  them  are  so  bS»dly  clothed,  that  their  parents  are  ashamed  to  let 
them  attend  any  place  of  worship  or  school. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the  village  school  association 
is  to  be  formed  :— 

Every 
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'  Kvay  mlMriber  of  two-^peaofe  per  week  il  to  hacve  the  privilege  of  ^leifding 
one  child  to  the  sdiool^  so  long  as  tbe  subflcription  shall  be  kept  up,  and  shall 
bav«ang)it  to  be  presentaiid  tote  at  the  public  ekaminatioii  of  the  children, 
tad  at  pi^Uc  meetings  of  the  association . 

Every  sobecriber  afm-jpeaoe  per  week  may  recommend  a  child  to  receive 
Mo  mttils  per  day,  of  natritious  though  cheap  food,  on  the  days  of  attendance 
itsdiooL  * 

Eveiy  mbscriber  to  the  ck>thing  fund  of  two-pence  per  week,  winch  shall 
be  kept  up  for  one  year,  shall  be  entitled,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  the  fol« 
lowing  arMos  of  dothing,  for  acbild  of  twelve  yean  of  age  or  under,  tnad^of 
the  cheapest  materials  :-^ 


BOY. 
A  straw  hat, 
A  cotton  shirt, 
A  jacket, 

A  pair  of  trowsers, 
A  p£ur  of  stockings^ 
A  round  frock, 
A  pair  of  shoes. 


GIRL. 
A  straw  bonnet, 
A  cotton  shift, 
A  frock, 

A  petticoat  of  fknnel, 
A  pair  of  stockings, 
A  pair  of  shoes. 


A  separate  account  is  to  be  kept  of  the  earnings  of  each  child  in  the  time 
Plotted  for  that  purpose,  and  the  amount  is  to  be  reported  at  eadi  half-yearly 
public  examination  of  tiie  school.  The  different  articles  of  closing,  ot-  other 
diing^  which  the  patrons  and  patronesses  may  think  proper,  are  aJi  to  have 
tidcets  expres0iv«'of  their  value ;  and  the  parent  or  friend  of  eadi  child,  or  the 
dnld  itself,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  permitted  to  choose  any  article  or  arti* 
des  to  the  amount  of  the  money  due  to  the  child. 

There  shall  be  a  pubUc  examination  of  the  scliools  every  half  year,  at  which 
time  prizes  shall  be  distributed  in  the  manner  already  desciibed ;  after  whicliy 
a  report  shall  be  printed,  stating  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  assodft- 
&in;  the  names  of  the  collectors  and  visitors  in  the  different  villages;  the 
Dames  of  the  diitdren  who  receive  prizes;  and  the  names  of  all  the  sdiolars 
arranged  alphabetically,  under  the  head  of  the  village  to  which  they  befong ; 
the  aumbcT  of  their  dass  in  the  school-list  is  to  follow  eadi  name ;  and  an 
aoeoont  of  the  state  of  the  funds  is  also  to  be  given. 
■  In  each  village,  two  or  three  persons  shall  be  chosen  as  a  committee^  to 
vi»t  the  families  and  collect  the  subscriptions.  Tliey  shall  be  furnished  with 
books  ruled  in  columns,  in  whidi  a  correct  list  of  the  subscribers  shall  be  kept ; 
they  are  to  collect  the  subscriptions  every  week  and  forward  them  to  the  trea- 
surer :  to  these  committees,  die  master  and  mistress  are  to  report  in  writing 
the  names  of  all  absentees:  the  committee  is  to  visit  the  family,  inquire  the 
reason,  and  returil  an  answer  to  the  master  or  mistress. 

When  the  committee  of  a  village  find  aeny  family,  from  sickness  or  other 
distress,  unable  to  belong  to  the  assodatioii,  th^  are  to  transmit  a  written 
rtateoient  of  the  case  to  die  next  mieeting  of  the  patrons  or  patronesses,  and 
the  patrons  or  patronesses  shall  have  printed  tickets  with  bknks,  tb  be  filled 
op  for  diirteen  weeks*  education,  price  two  shillings  and  two  pence — or  for 
thirteen  weeks'  food,  price  six  shillings  and  sixpence — or  for  a  suit  of  clothing, 
price  axteen  shillings.  They  are  to  endeavour  to  get  some  benevolent  persons 
to  purchase  such  tidccts,  which  axe  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lager, 
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lager,  and  signed  by  the  treasuiery  who  is  to  reoeive  the  monqr  atid  pass  if  to 
the  credit  of  the  account   ' 

In  order  to  have  an  easy  reference  to  the  case  of  every  individual  t^hild, 
the  master  of  the  boys'  school  and  the  mistress  of  the  girls'  scboobshall  eadi 
keep  a  ledger  with  an  index — ^the  ledger  to  be  ruled  with  &int  lines,  one  page 
is  to  be  appropriated  to  each  child — at  the  head  of  the  page  is  to  be  the  name 
of  the  child,  which  with  the  page  is  to  be  inserted  in  tlie  index— HOiext,  the 
name  and  description  of  parents,  their  residence,  ooDupation,  religion,  age,  and 
diss  in  the  school ;  this  is  not  to  occupy  more  than  three  lines ;— every  month, 
a  report  not  exceeding  the  length  of  one  Ime  is  to  be  made^  stating  the  dasa 
and  progress  of  the  child  with  short  remarks ; — these  books  are  to  be  kept  at 
the  schools,  and  to  be  always  open  to  every  member  of  the  association. 

The  children  are  to  attend  at  the  school  eveiy  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes* 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday  morning  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock;  they  are  to 
come  with  their  hands  and  ftces  clean  washed,  and  their  hair  combed— they 
are  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  the  moming-^-between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock  they  are  to  dine— they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  afternoons 
of  these  days  in  works  of  industry,  in  aid  of  the  fond  for  food  and  clothing — 
and  also  one  hour,  irom  one  to.  two  o*clock,  on  their  own  account,  as  before 
provided.— The  cl:dldren  are  to  have  supper  before  they  are  dismissed  to  UTeir 
homes. 

In  this  manner  gentlemen  of  property  might  provide  for  the  comfbrt  and 
happiness  of  all  the  poor  in  their  neighlxHirhood,  they  might  powerfully  pro* 
mote  the  cause  of  religion  and  morally,  and  by  thus  diminisliing  crime  and 
its  consequence,  misery,  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  comfbrt 
of  all  classes — while  at  the  same  time  the  poor's  rates  must  be  most  materi- 
ally reduced. 

Great  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  character  of  tliose 
who  have  the  chaise  of  forming  the  minds  of  children.  On  this 
point,  we  have  lately  met  with  Uie  following  excellent  observations, 
m  a  woiic  published  on  the  subject  of  national  education.  . 

The  persons  selected  for  masters  and  mistresses  must  not  only  possess 
the  most  unblemished  characters,  with  regard  to  moral  conduct,  but  should 
also  be  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion.  They  should 
in  all  their  actions  give  proof  of  tlie  strictest  regard  to  truth  and  sincerity ; 
their  disposition  should  be  frank  and  open;  they  should  have  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  their  own  tempers  and  passions ;  and  while  they  are  capable  of  dis- 
playing firmness  upon  all  proper  ocqisions,  their  ruling  dispositions  should  he 
benevolence  and  lundness;  they  should  govern  by  love  rather  than  by  fear, 
and  make  it  their  constant  endeavour  to  convince  the  understandings  of  their 
pupils  of  the  rtasonahleneu  of  every  thing  which  is  desired  of  them.  Having, 
in  the  first  place  secured  the  affections  of  the  children,  their  government  will 
becoxne  easy  and  delightful.  An  instructor  should  enter  into  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  children,  and  make  human  naturd  his  study,  availing  himself  of  litde 
incidents  as  they  occur,  to  improve  the  moral  feelings  of  the  pupil ;  to  en* 
large  his  views,  and  engage  hb  affections  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  truth. 
These  ave  points  of  the  highest  importance,  and  a  deficiency  in  these  quali* 
fication:^  cannot  be  compensated  by  the  most  profound  erudition. 

4s  tlie  education  in  these  elementary  schools,  as  far  as  rcgarrls  mere 

t  learuiug. 
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)am%,  is  prindpaUj  'confined  to  readiii^  writuig»  arithmedc,  and  needle- 
vo^  Dodiing  more  will  be  absolutely  required  i|i  a  master  or  ^btreas  of  . 
such  schools,  than  a  perfect  knowledge  of  (Jiose  branches  of  mstruction ;  even 
a  moderate  degree  of  learning  on  the  partof  the  master,  provided  he  possess 
the  higher  qualifications,  will  be  sufficient.  But  it  is  still  highly  desirable  that 
every  teacher  should  constantly  endeavour  to  increase  his  stock  of  useful 
knowledge,  by  availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  consistent  with  the  due 
discharge  of  his  duties,  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  He  may  thus 
eileoil  the  sphere  of  his  usefiilness,  and  be  enabled  to  see  more  distinctly 
where  iroprovem^ts  may  be  suggested.  Besides  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
the  children,  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  in  the  master,  will  Operate 
favourably  upon  the  parents  of  the  children..  The  master  should  take  op- 
portunities to  pay  them  friendly  visits,  and  secure  as  much  as  possible  their 
co-operadon  with  him,  in  training  the  children  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  dili* 
geDoe  and  virtue.  Such  conduct  would  also  make  a  fitvourable  impression 
upon  those  who  visit  the  school,  and  dispose  them  to  assist  in  its  support 

Those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth,  should  be  deeply 
sensible  that  they  are  undertaking  a  highly  responsible  charge.  Upon  them, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  will  depend  the  habit  and  character  of  the  men  and 
women  of  die  next  gf  neration ;  and  if  diey  discharge  th«r  trust  oonscien- 
tKHisly,  they  may  fidrly  be  oonsiderod  as  most  usefiil  members  of  society ;  and 
whether  they  receive  their  merited  reward  fifom  men  or  not,  they  will  not  fail 
of  what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  the  approbation  of  Heaven.** 

Bendes  the  schools  for  children  of  six  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
others  have  been  lately  formed  for  the  reception  of  children  from 
dghteen  months  to  six  years.    These  are  called  Infant  schools ; 
and  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  singular  advantage  both  to  the 
parents  and  to  the  children.     A  suitable  room  being  provided  capar 
bie  of  holding  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  children,  and  a  matron 
chosen  of  proper  dispodtions  and  character  who  has  been  a  mother 
of  children,  the  parents  are  to  pay  three-pence  per  week  for  each 
chihl ;  and  when  the  school  is  full,  the  pay  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  matron.    The  children  are  left  at  liberty  to  exercise  themselves  ; 
they  are  ts^tight  to  love  one  another;  all  risings  of  the  angry  pas- 
aons  are  to  be  checked ;  they  are  to  be  taught  to  speak  ^e  trulh 
upon  all  occasions,  and  not  to  covet  what  bdongs  to  another.  They 
tie  to  be  taught  their  letters  and  to  spell,  rather  as  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment than  a  task;  and  thus,  while  they  are  withdrawn  from  die 
influence  of  that  bad  example  which  some  of  them  might  have 
witnessed  at  home,  they  will  be  gradually  prepared  for  admis^on 
in  the  higher  schools  when  they  shall  have  attained  the  proper  ^ge. 
It  would  be  possible  by  economical  arrangements  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren during  the  six  days  they  were  at  school,  if  the  parents  were  to 
pay  about  one  shilling  per  head  every  week  with  each  child.    The 
advantage  to  the  parents  would  be  great  indeed ;  their  children  being 
secured  and  provided  for,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  earn  more 
mon^  than  they  would  h^ve  to  pay  with  them  in  tfate  infant  sci¥>ol, 

and 
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and  th^  children  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  bring  coiTupted  by 
exposure  in  the  streets.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  every  school 
upon  this  plan,  as  weH  as  girls'  schools,  should  be  under  the  notice 
of  a  committee  of  Ladies  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  methods  now  recommended  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  improving  their  morals,  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful as  far  as  they  have  been  acted  upon ;  and  it  will  be  our  business 
to  bring  forward,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  encouragement  of  thone 
who  may  be  labouring  in  this  great  and  good  work,  an  account  of 
its  progress  in  particular  j^aces,  not  only  in  this  country  but  In 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  harvest  is  great,  nothing  is  wanting 
but  labourers. 

The  main  object  of  every  government,  and  the  end  of  its  institu- 
tion, is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  public,  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness.  Hence  laws  are  made  to  protect  the 
community  from  the  outrages  of  the  wicked,  and  to  discourage  and 
repress  crime;  but  the  wisest  laws  will  fisdl  to  ^txiuoe  their  dSxt, 
unless  means  are  found  for  putting  them  into  execution.  These 
neaos  are,  to  a  coosiderabie  extent,  within  the  power  of  most  go- 
vernments; but  they  are  not  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  com- 
pletely, without  the  cordial  coK>peration  of  the  weH-disposed 
members  of  society  at  large.  Whenever,  therefore,  from  disinter- 
ested motives,  and  purely  with  the  desire  of  doing  good,  diese  utute 
together  to  discountenance  vice  and  to  promote  ue  cause  of  mo- 
rality, virtue  and  religion,  upon  liberal  principles,  they  will  tsead  to. 
9<K:ure  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  propc^ed  by  tiie  laws,  evea 
to  the  minutest  ramifications  of  society.  Combinations  such  a& 
these,  while  they  are  a  support  to  the  Government,  will  have  a  good 
moral  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them;  fory 
when  a  person  gives  upa  portion  of  hb  time  and  his  property  singly 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  comfort  and  h^piness  of  his  fetlow- 
creatures,  the  inward  satisfaction  derived  from  such  conduct  may 
be  expected  to  strengthen  the  virtuous  dispositjons  which  he  had 
before;  while  his  example  as  a  shining  light  may  encourage  others 
to  CO  and  do  likewise.  V  oung  people  m  an  especial  manner  should 
be  introduced  with  older  persons  as  members  of  societies  for  bene* 
voltcnt  purposes ;  upon  them  the  hopes  for  thenext  generation  r^ 
pose-  Let  them  eariy  be  taught  that  the  unrestrained  ^tification  of 
their  passions  in  self-indulgence,  imbrutes  the  bcuities  of  thesoul, 
and^  is  only  a  momentary  pleasure  to  be  followed  by  lasting  regret ;. 
while  the  appropriation  of  a  part  of  their  leisure,  to  promote  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  thus  cut  off  one  of  the  sources  o£ 
vicci  and  misery— to  visit  the  prisons  and  unite  in  efforts  toT^na 
the  criminal-— to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  fatherless— to 
promote  industry  and  frugality  among  the  poor— and  to  remove  homt 

about 
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about  tbem  as  far  as  practicabto  the  temptatioiia  to  vice^  will  yield 
them  a  pure  gratification^  pleasures  of  the  highest  orders  not  ti'ansi-' 
taiy  like  those  of  sense,  but  sulgects  of  pleasing  reflection  through 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  There  is  a  sort  of  immortality  in 
our  actions— they  will  stand  as  Eacts  to  the  end  of  time : — ^if  bad,  they 
will  be  a  constant  sub^t  of  regret ;'  if  good,  a  perpetual  source  ot 
ddigbt 

It  is  then  by  means  of  benevolent  associations,  founded  upon  the 
piiociple  of  iove  to  God  and  to  man,  that  the  hands  of  Government 
wtil  be  most  materially  strengthened  j  that  the  conditioaof  ihe  poor 
will  be  substantially  ameliorated;  that  crime  and  misery  will  be 
diminished;  while  by  training  the  youth  of  both  sexes  of  the  middle 
and  upper  ranks  in  the  exercise  of  the  best  feelings  of  die  heart,  wei 
flliaUJbe  providiiig  for  the  period  when  the  present  labourers  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  a^  benevolence  shall  be  removed  from  works  to 
levards* 


Art.  II-— On  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Ir  is  y^itlar  how  little  is  known  upon  Irish  aSQurs,  beyond  the 
heavy  details  of  offidalreports,  and  the  unsatisfiftctory  generalities 
of  political  declamation..  Complaints  are  continually  made  of  this 
dearth  of  information :  nor  do  these  complaints  appear  unreason* 
able;  for,  thouj^  much  has  been  written,  so  many  of  the  publica- 
tipos  on  the  sybject  of  Ireland  are  perverted  by  party  views,  or 
tainted  by  penonal  animosities,  that  a  reader  who  sedcs  iox  truth 
b  induced  to  trust  to  .wliat  he  has  himself  seen,  or  can  in  conver* 
sation  collect,  and  to  dismiss  alike  from  his  consideration  the  flip* 
pant  pamphlet  and  the  ponderous  quarto.  A  literary  as  well  as  a 
pciBtical  distaste  towards  all  discussions  on  Irish  affairs,  has  also 
most  unfortunately  arisen.  Why  should  this  be  die  case  i  Is  £nglaod 
yet  toieam  diat,  *'  whatever  she  lias  heard  to  the  contraiy,  Ireland 
is  Iai]ger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? "  Does  she  require  to  be  told, 
that  within  twenty  leagues  of  her  shores  there  is  to  be  found 
an  island  contuning  twenty  millions  of  acres,  seven  millions  of  inha4 
bitants,  and  carrying  on  an  export  trade  of  1 1,000,000/.  annually  I 
Is  she  yet  to  learn,  that  Ireland,  in  strength,  resources,  fertility  and 
capacaty  of  improvement,  exceeds  any  of  the  secondary  states  of 
Europe;  that  from  Ireland  the  British  fleets  and  armies  have  been 
recruited,  and  that  from  thence  a  vast  and  augmenting  supply  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  Ufe  continues  to  be  drawn  f  On  the  mere 
selfish  grounds  of  policy,  it  is  clear  tiiat  to  no  other  part  of  the  em-t 
m^  ought  a  more  vijplant  and  imremitting  attention  to  be  directed. 
The  politician,  whose  views  |ue  formed  upon  statistical  tables,  whq 
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calculfttes  the  number  of  recruits  be  can  expend  in.  war,  the  com* 
m^rce  that  can  be  carried  on  in  peace^  an$i  the  maximum  of  tax- 
aUcKD  that  can  be  borne  at  all  times,  is  not  to  be  justified  in  ^var-i 
looking  a  part  of  the  empire  presenting  such  resources  to  his  ambi- 
tion and  his  cupidity.  It  is  not  by  such  inducements  that  we  hope 
to  excite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  seek  to  act  upon  higher 
and  better  motives ;  we  wish  to  call  into  play  that  sympatliy,  that 
practical  benevolence,  which  blesseth  him  that  ^ves  and  him  that 
takes.  We  seek  to  prove  that  in  Ireland  there  is  a  fidd  open  £3r 
enlarged  moral  exertion,  and  that  when  so  directed,  moral  exertion 
is  likdy  to  meet  with  a  fiill  and  glorious  reward.  If  we  can  con- 
tribute to  impress  on  the  public  mind  a  conviction  that  peace, 
good  order,  and  tranquillity  may  yet  be  introduced  into  Ireland  ; 
that  the  virtues  of  the  people  may  be  developed,  public  opnion. 
ciieated,  and  t^e  great  cause  of  happiness  advanced,  we  feel  no 
doubt  that  ''  those  streams  of  benevolence  which  have  tbdr  ex- 
haustless  fountains  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  are  fertilizing  so 
many  distant  regions  of  the  earth,"  may  at  length  be  turned  towards 
an  island  witli  whose  prosperity  all  the  best  interests  of  England  are 
closely  identified.  We  are  convinced  tliat  the  day  i^  not  distant 
when  Ireland  may  be  considered  an  object  of  as  much  interest  as 
Loophoo,  or  Pitcaim's  island ;  and  when  an  attempt  to  improve  her. 
internal  condition  may  be  viewed  with  as  much  anxiety  as  an  ex* 
pedidon  to  the  North  Pole,  or  a  journey  to  Timbuctoo. 

Nor  does  the  argument  rest  here.  In  most  other  analogous  cases, 
benefits  may,  it  is  true,  be  conferred;  but,  in  Ireland,  injustice  is  to 
be  repaired.  Ages  of  misgovemment  and  oppression  have  passed 
away ;  but  their  consequences  still  exist,  and  may  be  traced  in  the 
character  of  the  Irish  peasant,  and  in  the  state  of  his  distracted 
country.  If  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  bound  to  feel  con* 
trition,  and  to  make  amends,  for  past  offences,  the  government,  the 
legislature,  and  the  people  of  England,  should  .direct  their  bestener* 
gies  to  repair  the  mischief  which  to  a  considerable  degree  has  on* 
ginated  with  themselves. 

We  admit  that  it  is  at  times  impolitic,  and  often  ungracious,  to' 
recur  to  former  ofiences :  we  admit  that  nations  must  frequently 
grant  an  mdemnity  foe  the  past,  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  any  security 
for  the  fiiture.  But  it  is  diflScult  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  disconnected  from  her  eariy  history :  and  so  much  depends 
upon  establishing^  her  right  to  the  best  exertions  of  England  on  the 
principle  pf  justice,  that  we  cannot,  without  abandoning  our 
stroi^est  argument,  omit  looking  back  upon  events  whichotherwiso 
had  better  he  forgotten. 

.  Our  leaders  need  not  apprehend  that  we  shaH  detain  them,  or 
perplex  ourselves,  with  the  dveamsof  Irish  antiquariima.  We.diall 
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Dol  attempt  to  .pcovb  from  the  worics*  of  tlie  learned  Edmund 
Campien,  ^*  sometime  fellowe  in  St.  John's  CoUedge,  Ozenford/' 
that  Xrriand  was  inhabited  one  year  after  the  division  of  tongue^i' ; 
nor  that  the  Irish  language  had  continued  unaltered  for  1700  years 
prececbng  the  invanon  of  Henry  Fitz  Empresse  %.  Nether  shall 
we  xepobBsh  the  gazettes  extraordinary  of  the  wars  between  Bar- 
thcdinus  Languinius  and  Salanus, ''  causitu  to  Nimrod  §,  very  active 
stout  gentiemen/'  and  certain  ^'Gyants  descended  from  Cham, 
whose  bodily  force  was  answerable  to  their  hugeness  of  bulk."  We 
do  not  intend  to  illustrate  the  early  state  of  religion  in  the  Isle  ol 
Saints,  by  appealing  to  the  authority  of  that  learned  divine  Mere- 
dytb  Hanmer,  D.  D.,  who  informs  us  that  St.  Mdva  converted  the 
wolves  **  by  making  them  ^  "  a  huge  feast,  and  washing  thdr  feet ;' 
neither  shall  we  rehte  classically 

■     -   miracula  qusdam 
Auxill^te  Deo  '^ynbarrus  quae  ftciebat : 

all  this  we  leave  to  more  curious  inquirers,  and  proceed  to  details 
which  belong  to  the  less  poetical  parts  of  history. 
•  The  first  connexion  between  the  two  countries  was  undeniably 
a  conquest  undertaken  on  false  pretences,  and  without  a  shadow  of 
right.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  government  of  violence,  which  did 
not  seem  to  possess  either  the  wish  to  civilize,  or  the  power  to  sub- 
due. ''The  whole  ordinance  and  institution  of  that  realm's  govern- 
ment was  both  at  first  when  it  was  planned,  well  plotted,  and  also 
fithence,  through  other  men's  oversights,  come  more  out  of  square 
to  that  disorder  which  it  is  now  come  unto;  like  as  two  indirect 
lines,  which  the  further  drawn  out,  the  further  they  get  asunder  H." 
Iiebuid  was  considered  a  place  where  all  the  violent  and  ungovern- 
able spirits  of  Britain  were  encouraged  to  seek  a  home,  where  ra- 
Eine  and  injustice  might  seize  their  richest  booty.  The  native  in- 
abitants  were  treated  like  the  North  American  Indians,  and  eidier 
driven  into  the  woods,  or  induced  to  barter  the  inheritance  of  their 
ancestors  for  brandy  and  glass  beads.  Yet,  despised  and  outraged 
as  were  these  unfortunate  beings,  the  setders  themselves  seem,  by 
a  retributive  justice,  to  have  fatten  in  one  or  two  generations  to  the 
same  level  with,  or  even  lower  than,  the  oppressed, —  Hibemis  ipsis 
Ifibendores^^.  The  English  conquerors  very  quickly  adopted  the 
language,  manners,  and  feelings,  ot  the  conquered,  and  sacrificed 
the  half  enjoyments  of  imperfect  civilization,  to  the  wild  freedom 
of  barbarous  life.  It  was  thus  that  several  very  ancient  Norman 
fiunilies  assumed  the  names  of  Irish  septs,  and  that  the  Fitz  Ursulas 

*  Dablia,  16^.  f  Campion,  p.  16.  t  Id.  p.  17. 

4  Campion,  p.  39,  34.  ^  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  1571,  p.  199. 

fl  Spei^er't  View  of  Cht  StMe  of  Irelaad,  1696,  p.  149.        **  Sir  J.  Davies. 
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became  the  founders  of  the  clan  of  Uie  Macmahons.  This  political 
phenomenon  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  the  supposition  that 
no  system  of  government,  either  equitable  or  secure,  was  esta- 
blished, in  which  case  liberty,  though  savage,  might  appear  prefe- 
cable  to  social  despotism.    The  laws  and  institutions  of  such  a  go- 
vernment of  misrule,  could  not  be  of  a  very  enlightened  descrip- 
tion ;  but  such  as  they  were,  all  their  benefits  were  reserved  for  the 
English  colonists  within  the  pale ;  and  their  cruel  severities  were 
directed  against  }he  Irish.    The  murder  of  a  native  was  not  con<» 
adered  a  felony.  ^Merus  erai  Hibermcu$^^  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  a  capital  charge.    ''  All  Irishmen  who  should  converse  among 
the  English  were  to  be  taken  as  spyes  and  punished.  All  of  English 
blood  were  forbidden  to  marry  or  have  intercourse  with  them  */' 
Rebellions  were  fomented  by  military  bands,  who  feared  the  loss  of 
their  importance  in  iimes  of  tranquillity.    Free  quarter,  individual 
plundering,  the  name  and  person  varying,  thQt>ppression  remaining 
the  same,  prevented  the  growth  or  prc^ess  of  civilizatioi^  and  of 
the  improvements  which  attend  increasing  wealth.    For  the  effects 
produced  by  the  government  of  England  on  the  condition  of  the 
people,  we  are  enabled  to  appeal  to  a  witness  of  no  ordinary  au« 
thority.     Edmund  Spenser  was  secretary  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  and  his  charact^,  no  less  than  his  official  situation,  renders 
his  evicknceof  peculiar  interest  and  importance.    '^  The  Irish,''  he 
observes,  '^  were  brought  to  such  wretchednesse  as  that  any  stonie 
heart  would  have  rued  the  same.  Out  of  everie  comer  of  the  woods 
and  slynnes,  they  came  creeping  forth  on  tiieir  hands,  for  their  legges. 
wouU  not  bear  them.    They  looked  like  anatomies  of  death ;  they 
spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves ;  they  did  eat  die  dead 
carrions ;  yea,  happy  were  tiiey  who  could  find  them ;  yea,  and 
one  another  soon  after ;  insomuch  as  the  carcases  they  spared  not 
to  scrape  out  of  the  gra^ves,  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of  cresses-  or 
shamrocks,  there  they  fiocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time;  yet  not  be* 
ing  able  long  to  continue  there  withal  f."    Such  is  the  description 
of  an  eye-w^itness,  and  of  one  whose  prejudices  could  not  have  been 
very  favourable  to  those  whose  sufferings  he  so  powerfully  de« 
scribes. 

The  hostility  of  the  laws  towards  the  "  Irish  enemies,"  as  they 
were  usually  called,  naturally  produced  in  return  an  equal  hostility 
to  the  government  and  the  laws.  From  their  experience  of  severity, 
the  Irish  became  cruel ;  from  the  abseace  of  good  faith  in  tiieir 
antagonists,  they  became  treacherous ;  constantiy  deceived,  they 
sought  protection  in  cunning ;  as  a  security  firom  pillage,  they  re- 
mained in  poverty.  Yet  amidst  these  faults,  some  generous  feelings 

*  Spenser,  p.  48.  f  Spenser's  State  of  Ireland,  p.  166. 
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ooDtinaed  unddaced.  A  military  spiriti  and  unequalled  power  of 
enduring  fatigue,  made  '^  the  Irish  kerne  as  worthy  a  souldiour  as 
any  nation  he  meeteth  with  */*  A  generous  enthusiasm  of  loyalty 
to  his  chiefs  was  preserved  inviolate  in  every  danger ;  even  when 
attacking  property.  There  was  a  boldness  of  enterprize  entitled  to 
applause  in  days  when  sheep-stealing  and  the  burning  of  houses 
were  not  in  disrepute.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  even  in  the 
rdgn  of  Elizabeth,  after  Poynings  f,  under  the  first  king  of  the 
house  of  Tudor,  had  made  a  great  eiibrt  for  the  improvement  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  introduction  of  •  the  English  common  and  statute  law. 
It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  from  the  history  of  the  wars  in 
Ireland,  that  the  two  principles  kept  constantly  in  view  were  plun- 
der and  extermination.  But  a  nation  cannot  easily  be  exterminated ; 
and  the  resources  of  the  conquerors  were  never  sufficient  to  efiect 
this  wise  and  beneficent  object ;  *^  and  as  the  Englbh  would  neither 
in  peace  govern  theat  by  the  law,  nor  could  in  war  root  them  out 
by  the  sword,  they  of  needs  became  pricks  in  their  eyes,  and  thorns 
in  their  sides  j:." 

The  pacific  rdgn  of  James  was  memorable  for  the  administration 
of  Sir  John  Davies,  who  endeavoured,  witli  the  most  earnest  soli- 
citude, to  repair  the  mischiefs  committed  by  his  predecessors.  But 
where  the  most  vehement  of  human  passions,  hatred  and  revenge^ 
had  been  roused  into  strong  activity — ^where  all  was  stormy  and 
turbulent,  the  tempest  could  not  be  appeased  at  the  command  even 
of  a  patriot  minister.  Davies  was  unable  to  lay  the  evil  spirit  whjch 
had  been  conjured  up.  He  did  much,  however,  and  has  left  us  in 
Us  writings  the  most  valuable  book  extant  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
•  The  ^  war  of  chicane  "  which  about  this  time  was  waged  against 
all  property,  the  resumption  of  grants,  and  the  questioning  of  tythes, 
prevented  peace  from  producing  any  permanent  benefit.  A  gloomy 
suspicion  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  a  feeUng  of  the 
oppression  under  which  they  laboured,  made  them  ready  on  the 
eariiest  opportunity  to  inflict  a  cruel  retribution  on  their  governors. 
The  horrors  of  the  Rebellion  of  1641  restored  a  balance  between 
the  crimes  of  the  oppressors  and  of  the  oppressed.  In  the  dearth  of 
materials  from  whence  the  history  of  Ireland  can  be  written,  it  is 
difficult  to  reach  the  exact  truth ;  but  there  is  reasonable  ground 
for  iniagining,  that  the  Irish  conspirators  did  not  conceive  that  in 
tiie  massacre  of  1 641,  they  were  engaged  in  a  service  either  useless 
or  unacceptable  to  Charles  I.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  line 
which  the  Irish  have  at  various  times  drawn  between  a  personal 
alleg&nce  to  the  king,  and  the  obedience  due  to  the  laws.  They 
■         '  11  ■  I.    I       ■■  I..  .  I ^  I    .  ■  1 1  ■  — .  '   ■     I  ■ 

^  Spensei^s  Stnte  of  Ireland,  p.  119.  f  ^0  Hen.  VII.  A,D.  1595. 
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have  frequently  been  loyal  when  they  could  not  become  peaceable 
subjects. 

The  crimes  of  the  Irish  in  1641,  great  as  they  were,  received 
from  Cromwell  a  full  and  severe  punishment.  New  desolations 
ensued ;  new  plunders,  extensive  confiscations,  and  finally,  the  set- 
tlement among  the  Catholics  of  a  colony  of  puritans,  severe  and 
persecuting  in  spirit.  These  "  Cromwelliam "  as  they  are  still 
called,  introducing  a  bigoted  aversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  de- 
stroyed that  unity  of  feeling,  of  interest,  and  of  aSection,  which  can 
alone  render  a  nation  great  and  happy. 

Loyalty  to  him  whom  tliey  considered  their  rightful  monarch, 
and  attachment  to  their  religion,  threw  the  Irish  into  the  arms  of 
James  II.,  and  they  adhered  to  his  cause  with  a  'desperate  fideUty." 
The  defence  of  Limerick,  and  the  surprise  of  the  king's  artillery  and 
baggage  by  Sarsfield,  are  proofs  of  abitity  worthy  of  the  strata- 
gemata  of  modem  times.    At  this  period,  a  step  was  taken,  fiatal  to 
all  hopes  of  Irish  improvement ;  the  articles  of  Limerick,  under 
which  the  Catholics  would  have  been  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  under  which  they  would  have  been  eligible  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  were  scarcely  ratified  before. they 
were  violated,    The  horrible  system  of  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics  was  then  resorted  to,  proscribing  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people^— depriving  them  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
prohibiting  tiie  acquisition  of  property,  driving  the  Catholic  priests 
as  outiaws  to  the  mountains  and  morasses,  interfering  with  all  the 
duties  of  social  life,  bribing  the  child  to  become  an  informer  against 
his  parent,  and  combining,  in  one  code,  an  accumulation  of  legisla- 
tive folly  and  wickedness  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.   This  reign  of  injustice  had  the  efiect  of  degrading  the  Pro- 
testant no  less  tuan  the  Catholic  part  of  the  community ;  for  in  all 
despotisms,  the  tyrant  shares  in  the  debasement  of  the  slave.    Still 
furtiier  to  check  any  possible  development,  or  consohdation  of  the 
resources  of  Ireluid,it  became  the  policy  of  the  government  to  divide 
the  privileged  classes  into  rival  factions,  to  play  off  party  against 
party,  and  to  raise  up  one  great  family  against  another,  relying  thus 
on  the  weakness  of  their  opponents,  rather  tiian  upon  thdr  own 
strength.  The  constitution  of  Ireland  could  not,  witii  any  truth,  have 
been  considered  as  founded  upon  principles  of  fi-eedom,  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  kings  of  the  house  of  Hanover.    The  forms  of 
fireedom  existed,  it  is  true,  in  die  House  of  Commons;  but  that  as- 
sembly could  scarcely  have  been  termed  the  representatives  of  the 
people.    Once  elected,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
continued  to  sit  for  the  life  of  the  king ;  no  legislative  proposition 
could  be  entertained  in  Parliament,  unless  by  the  permission  of  the 
Pri\7  Council,  certified  under  the  great  seal  of  England.     Even 
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tliis  shadow  of  freedom  was  viewed  with  jealousy^  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  procure  a  vote  of  the  supplies  for  21  years,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  obtain  a  long  lease  of  the  constitution  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  This  outrageous  proposition  was  negatived ;  but  only  by 
a  majority  of  one ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Ireland  owed  her  safety  to 
the  selfishness  rather  than  to  the  patriotism  of  her  representatives. 
However  indifierent  the  House  of  Commons  might  have  felt  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  it  ventured  to  resist  the  crown,  for  once, 
when  its  own  prerogatives  were  at  stake.  During  these  miserable 
times,  a  very  few  great  men  had  arisen,  who  either  in  action  or  by 
their  writings  endeavoured  to  rescue  Ireland  fix)m  degradation. 
Mulyneuz,  the  friend  of  Locke,  a. man  worthy  of  such  a  friend, 
published  his  '*  Case  of  Ireland,"  and  received,  as  the  best  tribute 
to  his  patriotism,  the  censure  of  that  English  House  of  Commons 
which  had  recommended  to  the  throne  the  annihilation  of  Irish 
manufacturing  industry.  The  pamphlet  of  Molyneux  was  vote^ 
^  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  crown  and  people  of  England ;" 
an  addr^  was  actusJly  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  on  this 
sul^ect  in  I698*,  to  which  King  William  returned  an  acquiescing 
reply.  Swift,  in  a  subsequent  r^gn,  rose  powerfully  above  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  pubUc  men  with  whom  he  was 
fated  to  contend.  After  having  given  an  unexampled  strength  and 
union  to  the  country  in  which  he  resided,  and  after  havmg  de- 
served and  enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  popularity,  it  has  beea 
reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  modem  times  to  deny  his  tide  to  public 
esteem.  It  would  be  vain  to  describe  him  as  an  amiable  man ; 
but  it  is  unjust  to  deny  his  having  been  a  most  useful  one.  He 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  deserved  the  afiection  of  the  private  circle 
in  which  he  moved,  but  his  courage  and  public  spirit  must  for 
ever  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  he  served.  Berkeley, 
the  excellent  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  another  individual  to  whom 
Ireland  owes  much.  In  the  midst  of  his  sceptical  metaphysics,  the 
miseries  of  Ireland  seem  to  have  been  among  the  few  subjects  of 
meditation,  which  left  no  doubts  on  his  mind ;  though,  even  on 
this  point,  his  very  valuable  information  la  given  in  the  character- 
istic form  of  queries  to  be  answered,  and  problems  to  be  solved. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  late  reign ;  one  of  greater*  liberality 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  As  Ireland  grew  into  strength, 
the  government  ef  England  became  more  conciliatory.  A  sep^ 
tennial  bill  had,  by  insuring  a  general  election  once  in  seven  years, 
established  a  stronger  tie  between  the  constituents  and  the  legis- 
lative bodies ;  wealth  augmented,  and  Uie  seeds  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  prosperity  seemed  at  length  to  vegetate.    A  new  priu- 

•  Parliamentary  History,  1698. 
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ciple  of  action  became  necessary,  and  during  the  weakness  of  Eng- 
land in  the  American  war,  the  principle  inftised  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ireland  was  liberty.  A  scene  was  exhibited  of  tlie  most 
interesting  kind.  A  nation  cast  upon  its  own  resources,  called 
upon  for  the  first  time  to  defend  itself  against  foreign  aggression, 
rose  in  arms,  and  obtained  security  firom  without  and  freedom  at 
home.  The  volunteers  of  Ireland  are  even  more  meritorious  for 
what  they  declined  doing,  than  for  what  they  actually  effected ; 
exhibiting  a  rare  combination  of  chivalrous  public  spirit,  and  of 
consummate  political  wisdom.  This  union  of  energy  and  of  pru* 
dence  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  those  excellent  men,  who 
directed  the  councils  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  Much  is  owing, 
it  is  true,  to  the  good  sense  of  the  English  ministry,  which  gave 
way  when  resistance  would  have  been  unavailing.  Something  is 
also  attributable  to  those  less  tangible  causes  generally  termed 
good  fortune.  Looking  back  to  the  proceedings  of  the  volunteers. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  rejoice  that  they  occurred  at  the  very  time 
when  alone  they  were  likely  to  be  successful.  At  an  earlier  period, 
public  feeling  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficiendy  vigorous  to' 
^ve  them  strength ;  in  later  time?,  government  would  have  been  so 
powerful,  as  to  have  made  them  feel  their  weakness.  The  delegates 
at  Dungannon  would  have  been  dispersed  by  proclamation,  and 
all  the  munders  of  die  Attorney  General  would  have  been  directed 
against  Lord  Charlemont  and  Mr.  Grattan. 

This  era  is  the  date  of  the  constitution  of  Ireland.  Her  years 
of  glory  were  few,  but  they  were  brilliant.  Her  revolution — ^for  it 
was  a  revolution — was  bloodless.  It  was  unstained  by  crime  and 
unsullied  by  violence.  There  was  no  vindictive  feeling ;  no  in- 
solent triumph.  It  was  a  pure  and  honourable  victory,  provinff 
to  the  world  that  the  voice  of  the  people  may  be  heard,  and 
the  power  of  the  people  felt,  without  leading  to  the  subversion 
of  law,  or  the  destruction  of  property.  A  master  spirit  had  pre- 
sided  over  the  change;  a  great  and  patriotic  mind  had  given  and 
directed  the  national  impulse.  All  tiiat  was  most  noble  and  gene- 
rous animated  the  Irish  patriot  of  that  day.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
what  appeared  the  forlorn  hope  of  giving  freedom  to  his  country ; 
he  gave  her  a  constitution,  and  identified  all  that  is  worthy  to 
be  had  in  honour  among  men  with  the  name  of  Grattan.  It  is  to  be. 
lamented,  from  the  fatality  which  has  pervaded-  all  Irish  history, 
degrading  her  politics  as  provincial,  that  these  events,  so  instruc- 
tive  to  future  ages,  should  not  be  more  constantly  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher.  The  talents  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  in  the  imperial  legislature,  have  indeed  shed  a  lustre  round 
bis  name,  and  the  sweet  and  gende  virtues  of  his  private  life  must 
ever  live  in  the  memories  of  those  who  shared  his  social  hours ;  but 
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the  {Mne-emiiient  glories  of  his  youth,— those  deeds  which  ought  to 
place  him  in  the  same  class  with  Washington,—- havenot  yet  received 
th^  full  tribute  of  admiration. 

England  had  now  a  dorious  opportunity  of  repairing  the  wrongs 
and  contributing  to  me  happiness  of  Ireland. — She  might  bav0 
^  allured  to  brighter  worids  and  led  the  way." — ^Two  coui^eswere 
open  befinne  her :  that  which  the  patriot  might  have  trod,  tbtf 
govenunent  of  opinion ;— or  the  government  of  influence,  the  vulgar 
and  crooked  path  of  ordinary  statesmen ;  of  those  '^  sly  slow  things^ 
with  circumspective  eyes/'  The  constitution  of  Ireland  was  in- its 
youth,— almost  in  its  infancy ;  eveiy  thing  depended  upon  first  im-> 
l^essions,  and  the  formation  of  eariy  habits.  Turned  to  good^ 
what  might  not  the  people  of  Ireland  have  become  I  The  en^ 
couragement  of  high  and  chivalrous  principles  of  patriotism,  in  the 
upper  classes ;  the  removal  of  causes  of  irritation,  among  the  lower } 
the  protection  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  and, above  all,  the 
difiiision  of  instruction,  virtue,  and  happiness;  th^  would  have 
presented  ob^ts  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  the  most  elastic  and 
buoyant  spirit.  The  opportunity  was  lost,  the  old  principles  were 
lesoited  to,  and  it  was  found  easier  to  govern  Ireland  by  its  viees 
than  by  its  virtues.  During  oae  administration,  the  example  of 
the  court  tended  to  lower  national  mimners,  and  national  morals  ^ 
by  intitxlucii^  the  careless  profligacy  of  Prance  aniongst  the  giiy; 
aodaly  and  imitative  people  of  Ireland.  During  the  govemmekit  of 
a  succeeding  viceroy,  an  undisguised  and  detestable  corruptlbn  de* 
graded  the  character  of  the  legislature,  and  diminished  all  cosS^ 
deoce  in  public  men.  The  vilest  bargains  and  sales  were  efiected ; 
and  the  secret  history  of  this  administration  would  be  ludicrous,  if 
it  were  not  base  and  despicable  in  its  nature,  and  calamitous  in  its 
consequences.  The  most  lavish  extension  of  honours,  the  most  un- 
bounded waste  of  money,  were  resorted  to ;  and  even  when  a 
popular  measure,  Uke  the  pennon  UU*,  was  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  furnished  new  evidence  of  their  tot£  want  of  all  ckcency 
and  principle. 

For  one  short  te(»nen^  a  gleam  of  light  was  allowed  to  break 
in ;  but  it  was  transient,  and  the  individual  who  would  have  given 
an  example  to  the  people  of  Ireland  in  ^*  teaching  them  how  to 
Ihe^  was  removed  from  that  situation  which  he  was  qualified  to 
dignify  and  adorn. 

UiMier  the  influence  of  such  a  system  of  government,  the  higher 

*  The  object  of  tkii  bill  was  Co  limit,  under  certain  circamstances,  the  grants 
of  peoaions  to  1900^  per  annum.  The  commenceniMit  of  the  act  being  un« 
fortunately  fixed  from  the  25th  March  in  the  following  year,  pensions  were 
granted  during  the  intermediate  months  exceeding  12,000/.,  beiug  equal  to  teii 
jears  anticipation  of  the  powers  of  the  crown. 
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cimtioa  were  as  much  iojured  by  the  comipdon  of  modem  tkoes^ 
»s.  the  peasantry  had  been  by  the  severities  of  Elizabeth  and  Crooi- 
well.    The  ties  which  bind  society  together  were  rdaxed.    The 
pedestal  ofthe  column  had  already  been  undermined ;  its  fair  pro* 
portions  had  been  destroyed ;  the  beauty  of  its  capital  was  now  de- 
faced.   Government  became  a  mean  and  vulgar  art,  poUtics  a 
sordid  traffic ;  and  nothmg  was  left  to  the  pepjde  but  to  despise  and 
sufier.   Matters  could  not  rest  here.    A  govenunent  without  confi- 
dence, and  a  people  without  happiness,  must  be  inevitably  thrown 
into  violent  collision.    The  resources  of  influence  were  exhausted ; 
corruption  itself  had  become  bankrupt,  and  all  futh  and  hope  had 
disappeared.  The  rebeUion  of  1798  ensued,—- the  necessary  conse* 
quence  of  the  events  we  have  narrated.    On  its  horrors  it  is  not 
expedient  to  dwell;  mutual  exasperation  led  to  mutual  excesses,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  presented  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  crime, 
and  devastation.    If,  however,  we  might  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion,  we  should  venture  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the 
violent  chai^ges  brought  against  the  government  of  the  day.    That 
acts  of  unjustifiable  severity  were  committed,  is  we  fear  undenia- 
ble ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  such  acts  were  encouraged  or 
sanctioned^by  any  members  of  the  Irish  administration. 
*   The  rebellion  led  almost  necessarily  to  the  union ;  and,  as  com- 
plured  with  the  pre-existing  state  of  thin^,  the  unicm  was  a  bene- 
fit; a  benefit  it  is  true  of  no  unmixed  kmd ;  but  a  benefit  greater 
than  flf^y  that  could  have,  been  secured,  except  through  the  means 
of  such  an  extensive  and  efficient  reform  as  it  was  scarcely  safe  at 
that  moment  to  attempt,  and  which  the  country  scarcely  possessed 
means  for  carrying  into  eiiect.     How  the  union  was  carried  is  an- 
other consideration.  In  point  of  fact,  the  means  then  used  completed 
the  demoralization  of  the  ordinary  race  of  Irish  politicians,  and  de- 
stroyed what  littie  remained  of  confidence  in  public  men. 

Thus  was  the  independence  of  Ireland  surrendered ;  thus  tenpi* 
nated  her  separate  political  existence ;  thus  were  abandoned  those 
trophies  which  G  rattan  had  nobly  won.  A  new  era  of  conciliation 
and  liberality  was  promised ;  emancipation  to  the  catholic ;  to  the 
agriculturist  a  modification  of  his  severest  burthens;  encouragement 
to  die  merchant;  and  to  all  peace  and  security. 

How  far  these  promises  have  been  fulfilled,  is  shown  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland. 

.  In  one  respect  the  promised  advantages  of  tiie  union  have,  it  is 
true,  been  fully  realized.  The  commerce  of  Ireland,  fi-eed  fix>m  im- 
politic restraints,  has  augmented  most  rapidly.  The  imports  of  Ire- 
land, which  in  the  three  years  preceding  the  union  had  avenged 
4,600,000/.,  in  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  that  event  had  more  than 
doubled.  The  exports  within  the  same  period  had  risen  in  the  pro- 
portion 
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{»nion  of  five  to  tbree^-^exceecHdg  fijiirteeh  miUioos  and  a  half  in 
18 1 5.  Here  we  apprehend  our  favourable  view  of  the  state  of  Ire. 
land  must  dose :  we  proceed  to  the  less  agreeable  task  of  pointing 
out  the  dark  and  unflattering  parts  of  the  picture. 

On  the  great  question  relating  to  the  Roman  CathoUcs  of  Irelaifd 
we  shall  not  enlarge.  That  subject  has  been  so  powerfully  argued, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament  that  there  are  but  few  persons  who 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  merits  of  the  case :  it  is,  however,  worthy 
of  observation,  that  whilst  many  opponents  to  the  claims  of  the 
catholics  have  abandoned  their  first  impressions,  to  support  the 
measures  they  originally  resisted,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single 
example  can  be  cited  of  a  contrary  description ;  it  is  also  remark- 
able, that  among  the  fiiends  of  catholic  emandpation,  is  to  be  found 
a  great  majority  of  those  most  closely  connected  with  Ireland,  whilst 
the  greater  number  of  its  opponents,  have  about  as  clear  an  idea  of 
an  Irish  Catholic  as  they  have  formed  of  the  mammoth  or  the  me- 
gatherion.  Examples  might  also  be  shown  of  many  who  before 
they  viuted  Ireland  were  disposed  to  resist  every  species  of  conces- 
sion, but  who  after  a  residence  in  that  country,  where  they  made 
their  own  observations,  and  judged  for  themselves,  have  acknow- 
ledged a  complete  revolution  in  their  opinion.  Whatever  doubts 
may  exist  on  this  great  question  of  national  policy,  (doubts  we  re* 
joice  to  think  every  day  disappearing,)  it  is  clear,  that  a  state  of  al- 
ternate hope  and  disappointment  is  calculated  to  prolong  the  agita- 
tion of  the  public  minid  in  Ireland.  **  Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick;''  and,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  hopes  of  the 
catholics  of  Irdand  seem  to  have  been  raised  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

The  opening  of  the  Imperial  parliament  took  place  on  the  £^ 
January,  1801,  and  the  first  measure  relating  to  Ireland  discussed 
in  the  house  of  commons,  was,  by  a  most  ominous  fatality,  tiie  Irish 
martial  law  bill;— a  bill,  justifiable  only  upon  grounds  of  imperative 
necessity,  and  urgent  danger :  since  that  period,  the  discussions  on 
Irish  affiiirs  have  been  confined,  in  ninety.nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, to  questions  of  strong  and  coercive  legislation ;  martial  law, 
suspensions  of  the  habeas  corpus,  insurrection  acts,  and  bills  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  These  and  questions  of  finance  have  con- 
stituted very  nearly  the  sum  total  of  measures  carried  through  the 
Imperial  parliament  for  tiie  benefit  of  Ireland. 

How  far  have  these  measures  been  successful  ?  Have  insurrections 
been  checked  ?  Has  the  peace  been  preserved?  Is  the  internal  state 
of  Ireland  improved,  and  has  the  seoirity  of  property  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  augmented  in  proportion  with  these  severe  enact- 
ments ?  In  the  first  years  which  succeeded  the  union  the  effects  of 
tfye  rebellion  were  still  considered  operative.    In  the  year  1803,  an 
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actual  inmirrection  broke  out ;  the  capital  was  attacked,  and  a  ge» 
neral  confederation  was  found  to  prevail  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment.  About  this  period,  the  chancellor*  of  Ireland  stated  that  he 
called  for  his  pistols  as  regularly,  when  he  ventured  to  take  a  walk, 
as  for  his  hat  and  gloves.  In  1807  the  existence  of  a  French  party 
is  acknowledged  from  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Grattan,  and  ex« 
tiaordinary  powers  were  confided  to  the  administration*  From  1810 
to  1814,  an  interval  of  comparative  tranquilU^  prevailed ;  but,  du« 
ring  the  last  six  years,  constant  complaints  of  disturbance  have  been 
made,  and  acts  of  outrage  committed,  in  various  parts  (tf  Ireland*  The 
Caravats  in  Tipperary,  the  Threshers  in  Westmeath,  the  Carders 
in  Roscommon,  the  Ribbon*men  in  Galway,  and  the  White-Boys  in 
Limerick,  have  arisen  in  frightful  succession.  The  destrucUon  of 
all  foreign  influence  has  produced  no  attachment  to  England  ;  nei- 
ther has  the  general  peace  of  the  world  given  to  Ireland  any  inter** 
nal  repose. 

Such  has  been  the  state  of  this  unhappy  country,  as  illustrated 
by  its  history.  We  have  already  stated  our  motives  for  leading  our 
readers  through  this  detail,  and  we  trust  they  have  appeared  suffi* 
cient  to  justify  the  course  we  have  pursued.  If  we  conceived  that 
our  statement  could  tend  to  weaken  the  connexion  between  the  two 
islands ;  if  we  thought  it  could  awaken  angry  feelings,  or  excite  any 
national  hostility,  we  should  have  suppressed  it.  We  bave  written 
with  very  opposite  views.  We  are  convinced  that  the  two  countries 
are  identified,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together;  and  that  the  one 
cannot  be  prosperous,  or  deserve  to  be  happy,  whilst  the  misery 
of  the  other  is  thought  undeserving  of  sympathy  and  attention.  The 
wretchedness  of  seven  millions  of  fellow-K^reatures  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  we  are  convinced  that  whenever  the  case  of  Ireland 
is  fully  understood,  it  will  excite  in  this  country  the  most  unbounded 
commiseration.  **  As  an  Englishman,'*  observed  Mr.  Wilberforoe, 
*^  1  owe  reparaUon  to  Ireland  for  the  wrongs  of  centuries  f."  Such 
is  the  feeling  with  which  the  legislature  should  approach  the  consider 
ration  of  this  subject,  neither  undervaluing  its  importance,  nor  ex- 
aggeraUng  its  difficulties ;  not  eager  to  condemn,  nor  desirous  to 
punish ;  but  anxious  to  heal,  to  assuage,  and  to  relieve. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  controlled 
by  causes  over  which  human  authority  is  powerless.  Trite  axioms 
are  cited  as  excuses  for  inactivity :  we  are  told  that  the  progress  of 
nature  cannot  be  arrested,  that  all  interference  is  likely  to  produce 
more  harm  than  good,  and  that 

of  ills  which  men  endure 
Small  is  the  share  which  states  can  cause  or  aire. 

•  Lord  Clare's  S|)crch,  MrfcIi  23,  1801.— Parliamentary  History, 
t  Debate  on  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  tiOth  July,  1814. 
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ht  an  artificial  state  of  society  we  doubt  the  truth  of  these  fleueral 
propositions.  Sure  we  are  that  the  possibility  of  doin^  good  ouj^ht 
not  to  be  lighdy  passed  over.  Were  a  fidr  and  candid  investigation 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  likely  to  produce  no  practical  remedy^  it 
would  still  be  yaluaUe  as  denoting  some  sympathy  for  the  sufieringa 
of  that  country.  We  ought  not  to  undervalue  the  advantages  of 
tparhing  the  Irish  to  look  to  parliament  for  gentler  notices  of  regard 
tfian  increased  taxes  and  insurrection  acts.  Nor  are  we  aware  of 
any  theory  so  inflexibly  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  non-interference, 
as  to  doubt  that  enlightened  l^sladon  may  remove  evils  which  ill 
admed  legislation  has  produced.  Indeed,  we  are  convinced,  the 
more  we  dwell  upon  the  subject,  that  something,  nay,  that  much 
may  be  done.  If  it  appear,  that  the  present  system  has  arisen  amidst 
laws  of  extreme  severity,  uncertain  in  their  execution,  let  the  expe- 
riment  be  tried  of  milder  laws  more  inflexibly  administered.  If  it 
appear,  that  ignorance  has  depressed  the  minds  of  the  peofrfe,  let 
the  remedy  of  education  be  tried.  If  it  appear,  that  the  essential 
instructors  of  the  poor  are  too  few  for  the  tasks  allotted  to.them,  let 
their  numbers  be  augmented.  If  the  financial  wants  of  the  state 
have  deprived  the  poor  of  any  means  of  obtaining  the  comforts  of 
life^  taxaticHi  should  be  reduced.  If  the  catholic  disabilities  have 
arrayed  the  various  classes  of  society  in  hostility  against  each  other, 
obbterate  such  impolitic  distinctions.  If  the  protestant  establishment 
is  forced  to  draw  an  uncertain  and  degrading  support  from  a  reluct* 
ant  peasantry,  let  the  rights  of  the  church  be  secured,  its  splendour 
maintained,  but  let  the  people  be  protected.  If  a  system  of  patron- 
age has  grown  up,  rendering  public  o£Bicers  inefficient,  public  men 
subservient  and  the  mass  of  the  people  greedy  and  dependent  re- 
ban  its  abuses.  If  all  local  expenditure  is  governed  on.  principles 
c^fering  bounties  to  fraud,  and  rewards  to  {lerjury,  let  its  control  be 
placed  in  other  and  in  better  hands :  no  miserable  question  of  ex- 
pediency, no  paltry  calculation  of  finance,  no  dependence  upon  iU- 
desenred  support^  should  be  allowed  to  impede  the  progress  of  Irish 
improvement;  of  improvement  which,  in  giving  happiness  to  Ireland, 
would  confer  security  on  Great  Britain,  and  strength,  vigour,  and 
oonscdidation,  to  the  resources  of  the  united  empire. 

The  subject  is  so  extensive,  that  we  almost  fear  to  enter  into  de- 
tail, and  yet  we  feel  that  our  task  would  be  incomplete,  if  we  rested 
our  case  on  general  assertions.  We  proceed^  therefore,  to  make  a. 
few  observauons  on  the  important  subjects  we  have  glanced  at 

It  is  not  our  intention,  for  the  reasons  we  have  alr^y  stated,  to 
discuss  the  question  of  catholic  emancipation :  according  to  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  Irish  affairs,  an  obliteration  of  all  religious  distinc- 
tions ought  to  be  the  first  taken  by  an  enlightened  administration. 
The  fatal  policy  of  disuniting  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of  rousing^ 
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sectarian  animosities,  has  produced  eflfects/  which  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  and  the  knitting  together  all  classes  in  the  performance  of  their 
social  duties;can  alone  efface.  A  few  incidental  consequences  which 
have  flowed  from  the  penal  code,  may  however  be  noticed.  The 
want  of  an  intermediate  class  of  yeomanry,  and  of  resident  gentry, 
may  we  conceive  be  traced  to  the  catholic  laws.  Prohibited  as  the 
catholics  were  from  acquiring  property  in  land,  in  a  country  where 
the  mass  of  the  population  belonged  to  that  sect,  no  yeomanry  could 
exist.  Tribes  of  serfs  and  helots  were  indeed  created ;  but  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  for  the  delightful  examples  which  exist  in  England,  of 
farmers  cultivating  their  small  but  hereditary  estates,  transmitted  to 
them  fix>m  remote  generations.  The  growth  of  a  cathoUc  gentry, 
was  impeded  by  the  same  causes.  We  are  acquainted,  it  is  true, 
with  many  representatives  of  catholic  families  who  have  risen,  and 
who  are  rising,  to  power  and  eminence ;  possessed  both  of  the  in* 
clination  and  of  the  means  of  benefiting  their  country.  But  the 
numbers  of  such  men  would  have  been  augmented  a  thousand  fold, 
if  they  had  been  freed  from  the  restraints  of  cruel  and  unjust  laws. 
The  chasm  which  at  present  exists  in  Irish  society  would  then  have 
been  filled  up,  and  we  should  not,  as  at  present,  have  to  lament  the 
want  of  that  .useful  order  of  the  community,  the  depository  of  the 
greatest  human  virtue  and  human  happiness — of  that  order  which  is 
ever  found 

^  With  hearts  resolved,  and  hands  prepared, 
The  blessings  they  ex\joy  to  guaid.^ 

By  the  popery  laws,  a  monopoly  of  power  was  granted  to  the 
protestants ;  and  this,  like  most  other  monopolies,  has  proved  inju- 
rious to  those  who  enjoyed  its  privileges,  as  well  as  to  those  excluded 
from  them.  The  whole  class  of  protestants  was  raised  above  its 
proper  level,  to  an  unnatural  elevation.  He  that  would  have  made 
an  excellent  farmer,  was  induced  to  act  as  an  ignorant  magistrate ; 
the  youth  destined  by  nature  as  a  clerk  for  a  counting-house,  was 
sent  as  a  speculator  to  the  bar;  the  advocate  who  by  industry 
might  have  risen  to  professional  honour,  became  a  needy  and  trad- 
ing politician ;  and  Uie  country  gentieman,  who  might  have  diffused 
civilization  and  happiness  around  his  residence,  was  seduced  to  die 
levees  of  the  castie,  to  sell  his  independence  for  a  coronet  or  a  pen- 
non. In  short,  the  elevation  of  the  privileged  sect  was  as  unnatural 
as  the  depression  of  the  excluded  classes ;  and  both  tended  to  de- 
stroy that  beautiful  gradation  through  which  all  that  is  highest  and 
lowest  in  society  is  brought  to  "  blend,  soften,  and  unite."  Between 
the  two  extremes  a  great  gulf  has  been  fixed,  which  the  catholics 
cbuld  not  pass.  The  political  power,  honour,  and  patronage, 
which,  fairly  distributed,  would  have  given  to  all  the  community  a 
direct  interest  in  maintainiug  the  established  order  of  things,  nas 
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been  parceled  out  amobg  one  tenth  part  of  the  population^  and  has 
become  the  source  of  continued  jealousy  and  heart-burning. 

If  the  severity  of  a  criminal  code  could  in  itself  prevent  crime, 
the  Irish  would  long  since  have  been  one  of  the  most  civilized  na« 
tions  in  Europe.  I'here  has  not  been  in  any  country  a  more  pro- 
digal expenditure  of  punishment,  or  a  more'  careless  estimate  of 
human  life;  yetoflfences  have  multiplied  with  a  most  melancholy 
rapidity,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  view  of  the  commitments 
and  convictions  in  Ireland  during  the  four  years  succeeding  1816*', 
as  compared  with  the  state  of  crime  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the  same  period. 


■?5r 

^ngUA  and  Wale,. 

Ireland.             | 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

VxOmiiiittecl* 

Convicted. 

Committed. 

Convicted. 

7,818 
9,091 
13,932 
13,567 

4.883 
5,797 
9,056 
9,858 

5,792 
11,273 
13,209 
13,564 

2,319 
4,490 
4.620 
5,377 

Total 

44,458 

28,694 

43.838 

16.815 

From  the  examination  of  this  table  it  will  appear,  that,  great  as 
has  been  the  increase  of  crime  in  England,  the  increase  in  Ireland 
has  been  even  more  rapid.  Had  the  commitments  increased  in 
the  same  ratio  vrith  those  in  England,  they  would  have  amounted 
in  1818  to  10,516  only;  and  in  the  same  proportion  the  cop- 
victions  would  not  have  exceeded  4214;  but,  comparing  these  num- 
bers with  the  actual  returns,  we  find  an  actual  excess  of  3513  com- 
mitments^ and  1 163  convictions.  We  have  seen  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  committed  is  pret^  nearly  the  same  in  both  islands, 
and  is  consequendy  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  The  number  of  convictions  is  less  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  seven.  Hence  it  must  follow  tliat  in  Ireland' a 
prisoner  has  a  much  greater  chance  of  acquittal,  than  his  brother 
in  iniquity,  the  British  felon.  It  must  also  necessarily  follow,  either 
that  most  incautious  commitments,  or  most  improper  acquittals, 
take  place  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  less  certainty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  in  the  one  island  than  in  the  other.  That 
this  arises  in  many  instances  from  a  reluctance  to  prosecute,  we  are- 
prepared  to  admit ;  but  a  reluctance  to  prosecute  is  almost  always 
proportionate  to  die  severity  of  the  laws.  Whenever  a  punish- 
ment exceeds  what  the  majority  of  the  people  consider  to  be  the 
character  of  the  offence,  a  reluctance  to  prosecute  will  show  itself. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  Ireland,  where  the  character  of  an 
informer,  or  a  prosecutor,  is  held  in  peculiar  horror.    So  far  from 

*  Return  from  the  inspectors  of  prisons ;  ordered  to  be  printed,  sessions 
1821 :  and  Report  on  criminal  law,  appendix. 
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fepteaung  crime^  extreme  rigour  of  puntsfament  seems  frequent^ 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  new  violations  of  the  law. — **  Even  where 
the  law  had  been  administered  with  the  greatest  severity,  new 
disturbances  broke  out.  In  the  county  of  Westmeath,  an  assassina- 
tion was  committed  in  the  face  of  an  entire  congregation  in  open 
day*." 

The  \5  and  16  Geo.  3.  c.  21,  commonly  called  the  White  Boy 
Act,  created  a  long  series  of  capital  felonies,  and  was  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  preserve  the  public  peace;  yet  under  the  terrors  of  such 
severe  enactments,  offences  against  the  public  peace  have  multi«- 
plied.  These  laws  ''have  served  to  harden  the  hearts  of  the 
peasantry,  to  alienate  them  from  the  established  order  of  things ; 
to  throw  them  back  on  their  own  devices,  and  make  them  place 
their  only  confidence  in  wild  scliemes  of  future  retaliation  f*" — 
It  has  been  well  stated,  Mnth  reference  to  Ireland,  in  a  publication 
proceedbg  fix>m  a  most  respectable  society,  that  **  the  predominant 
qualities  of  the  depraved  part  of  the  population,  are,  first,  a  disposi- 
tion to  mischievous  combination;  secondly,  a  resdess  desire  of 
change  and  innovation;  and  thirdly,  a  daring  or  ratiier  a  desperate 
contempt  of  death.  The  subject  of  a  capital  execution  is  conndered 
as  a  hero,  the  victim  of  tyrannical  law,  or  commiserated  as  a  martyr 
to  principles  which  sway  the  minds  of  a  great  majority  of  the  spec* 
tatorsl.'* 

In  mis  statement  we  most  cordially  agree,  and  feel  convinced 
that  strict  prison  discipline  and  hard  labour  would  be  more  opera- 
tive as  a  mode  of  preventing  crime,  than  the  present  sanguinary 
but  inefficient  punishments. 

Whilst  the  laws  of  Ireland  are  severe  in  the  punishment  of 
crime,  they  are  singularly  deficient  in  the  means  of  preventing  it* 
Here  the  vigour  of  the  legislature  seems  to  have  failed  altogether ; 
the  whole  ofits  power  being  reserved  for  its  sting.  It  is  true,  that 
the  Peace  Pi-eservation  bill,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peel,  (a  most  wise 
and  beneficent  measure,  when  well  administered,)  effects  somewhat 
towards  this  object.  But  the  peculiar  object  of  this  act  was  reme- 
dial ;  it  was  framed  as  a  mode  of  suppressing  disturbances,^  not  of 
jpreventing  them,  and  it  was  never  intended  to  be  applied  to  districts 
remaining  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

A  really  efficient  police  is  what  is  most  peculiarly  wanting  for 
Ireland ; — a  police  that  would  render  the  commission  of  crime  diffi- 
cult and  escape  impracticable.  This  we  are  convinced  might  be 
attained  at  a  lighter  expense,  and  with  less  complicated  macUnery, 
than  that  which  has  given  motion  to  the  preventive  water  guard. 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  Speech  of  Mr.  Peel,  JuW  8th,  1814. 

t  Thoughts  on  Education,  p.  43.  t  Remarks  on  Penitentiaries. 
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!fhis  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  introduced,  whe^^ver  the  happi- 
ness and  morals  of  the  people  are  considered  equally  important 
with  theduUes  of  custom  and  excise,  and  when  vice  and  wretched- 
ness are  admitted  to  be  evils  as  strongly  to  be  guarded  against  as 
the  intr6duction  of  a  bale  of  Bandana  handkercUefs,  or  of  a  cargo 
of  smuggled  tobacco.  In  order  to  make  anypolice  efficient,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  reform  the  magistracy.  That  such  a  reform  is 
necessary,  few  persons  acquainted  with  Ireland  will  deny ;  we  re* 
fer  all  obstinate  sceptics,  and  all  those  who  are  uninformed,  to  the 
declarations  of  an  ex-chancellor  of  Ireland  (Mr.  Ponsonby),  who 
declared  that  ^  he  found  the  state  of  the  magistracy  any  thing  but 
what  it  ought  to  be.  In  one  county  he  found  among  the  magi- 
strates a  man  who  had  been  waiter  at  a  country  inn;,  a  man  who 
in  that  capacity  had  irequendy  waited  behind  the  chairs  of  the 
members  of  the  grandjury  */'  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  actueJly  en-; 
g^ed  in  the  reform  of  the  magistracy,  when  the  administration  of 
which  he  formed  a  part  was  dissolved. 

The  legislature  has  by  no  means  been  negligent  in  providing 
means  for  the  suppression  of  actual  disturbances,  and  measures  of 
extraordinary  rigour  as  they  are  called,  or  of  extraordinary  severity 
as  Mre  are  inclined  to  term  diem,  have  repeatedly  been  resorted  to< 
The  Insurrection  Act  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  specific  for 
all  local  diseases  in  Ireland.  By  tiiis  statute,  any  individual  found 
out  of  his  house  after  a  certain  hour,  was  liable  to  be  transported 
fiar  seven  years.  By  this  statute  (now  expired)  the  trial  by  jury 
was  suspended,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  those  magistrates,  whom  Mr.  Ponsonby 
described  as  "  any  thing  but  what  they  ought  to  be."  We  do 
not  ourselves  conceive  that  the  mere  task  of  suppressing  tumults 
among  a  wretched  peasantry  is  a  difficult  one ;  force  and  pressure 
will  always  produce  a  temporary  calm ;  these  are  the  vulgar  reme- 
dies of  ordinary  statesmen :  but  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
legislator  will  endeavour  to  remove  the  causes  of  irritation,  by  which 
alone  any  permanent  tranquillity  can  be  secured  f. 

These  observations  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  separata 
local  jurisdictions  of  Ireland.  A  vigorous  reform  must  be  efiected 
among  the  Dogberry  and  Verges  tribes  of  chartered  magistracy, 
who,  appointed. in  many  instances  by  wretched  corporations,  are 
independent  of  the  chanceUor,  and  of  public  opinion,  and  make 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  subservient  to  party  views  or  to. 
personal  emolument. 

Nor  do  we  confine  our  observations  to  the  criminal  code  only ; 

■■  ■ '  -■ -    —  -  ■■     ^ ■■  ■ 

*  Parllamentarj  Debates,  April  S6, 1816. 

f**ln  order  to  allay  sedition,  it  is  necessary  to  expell  the  matter  of  sedi« 
tioo." — Lord  Baoon.  . 
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alterations  should  also  be  made  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
laws.  The  judicial  fees  in  the  superior  courts  have,  in  the  last 
year,  been  abolished;  the  receipt  of  all  fees  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  especially  of  fees  paid  to  magistrates,  should  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited ;  these  fees  being  objectionable,  not  only  as  burthens  on  the 
poor,  but  as  degrading  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  as 
casting  doubt  and  suspicion  on  authorities  which  ought  to  stand 
highest  in  public  confidence.  The  amount  of  taxation  imposed  on 
all  legal  proceedings,  is  an  impediment  to  justice  in  a  rich  country, 
and  a  denial  of  it  in  a  poor  one.  It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  principle  of  the  Stamp  Acts  with  the  maxim  of  Nulli  vendemun 
juslUiam.     If  a  peasant  only  feels  the  laws  in  their  inflictions  and 

!)unishments — ^if  he  finds  them  strong  against  him,  but  not  available 
or  his  protection — ^how  can  he  be  expected  to  regard  them  with 
confidence  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  him  that  the  law  is  equal  to  all ; 
lie  cannot  believe  the  assertbn,  when  he  finds  that  a  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  of  justice  can  only  be  claimed,  under  a  condition 
which  he  cannot  perform.  Law,  indeed,  like  killing  game, 
seems  in  Ireland  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  possess  a  certain 
qualificauon  in  property ;  and  neither  an  action  can  be  brought, 
nor  a  partridge  killed,  unless  the  client  and  the  sportsman  inherit 
an  estate  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  It  is  true,  in  some  cases, 
cheap  and  summary  remedies  have  been  introduced ;  but  in  many 
instances,  the  poor  are  still  abandoned  to  despair,  and  the  court  of 
chancery.  The  Irish  peasantry,  looking  with  horror  on  both  alter- 
natives, endeavour  to  procure  for  themselves  a  wild  sort  of  justice; 
becoming  at  once  parties,  judges,  and  executioners.  Thus,  every 
doubtful  will,  or  disputed  case  of  intestacy,  becomes  the  source  ci 
feud  and  violence ;  and  Captain  Rock  and  Lieutenant  Stariight 
volunteer  their  services  in  aid  of  the  venerable  doctors  of  civil  law, 
and  the  learned  judges  in  the  courts  of  equity.  If,  then,  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  supersede  the  novels  and  extra vagants  of  the  White 
Boys  and  Threshers,  and  to  appeal  to  consistorial  courts,  masters 
in  chancery,  and  vicars-general,  an  economical  reform  must  be 
eflTected  throughout  all  the  Irish  courts  of  justice. 

The  progress  of  population  in  Ireland  has  been,  and  still  is, 
most  extraordinary.  In  1695,  the  population  was  calculated  to 
be  1,034,102;  in  1731,  «,010,2«1 ;  in  1791,  4,200,000;  in  1804, 
5,400,000;  and  in  1821,  7,000,000.  Of  these  seven  millions, 
500,000  probably  belong  to  the  established  church ;  500,000  may 
be  Protestant  dissenters ;  and  the  remaining  6,000,000  Catholics, 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  not  only  agriculturists,  but  land- 
holders'holding  very  sniall  fanns,  and  raising  by  their  own  labour 
the  food  which  supports  their  families.  The  people  are,  conse- 
quently, scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country ;  the  towns  and 
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iriHi^ff!  are  less  oumefous  and  impcyrtant  than  in  Great  Britain* 
The  food  and  clothing  obtained  by  the  peasantry  are  less  in  a« 
mount  and  value  than  tails  to  the  lot  of  similar  classes  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  The  Irish  poor  have  seldom  any  opportunity  of 
inqiroving  their  condition :  they  possess  a  smaller  share  of  what 
are  called  the  comforts  of  life  than  any  other  description  of  persons 
in  the  British  empire; — their  habitations  are  wretched  hovels, 
open  to  the  wind  and  rain  of  heaven ;  the  supplies  of  clothing  and 
bedding  are  miserably  deficient;  and  their  food  is  of  the  very 
poorest  description.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  abundant  harvestSi 
and  cultivating  the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  the  peasant  derivea 
from  his  labour  the  minimum  which  can  support  human  ex* 
istence.  In  a  large  district  which  has  been  most  accurately  sur- 
veyed, (the  barony  of  Portenahinch,  in  the  Queen's  county,)  out  of 
1 187  farms,  10S9  do  not  exceed  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  540  are 
under  five  acres !  The  principle  of  Irish  tenures  is  also  very  di{» 
fisrent  from  that  adopted  in  Great  Britsdn,  where,  generally  speak« 
tng,  only  two  characters  are  known,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant* 
In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  A,  the  inheritor  of  an  estate,  grants  a 
lease  to  B,  who  re-lets  it  to  C,  who  lets  it  again  to  D ;  and  thus  it 
is  transmitted  through  half  the  letters  6f  the  alphabet,  each  tenant 
endeavouring  to  reserve  for  himself  a  certain  profit-rent  from  the 
land.  The  efiect  of  such  an  arrangement  is  to  create  a  class  of 
kUe  annuitants,  with  very  small  and  precarious  incomes,  and  to 
interpose  them  between  the  inheritors  and  the  occupiers  of  land^ 
destroying  much  of  that  community  of  interest  and  sympathy  of 
fiseiii^  which  ought  to  subsist  between  them.  On  a  population 
thus  circumstanced,  tlie  severe  pressure  of  the  present  times  has 
fidlen  with  peculiar  weight.  The  landlord  who  deals  with  an 
occupying  tenant,  is  bound  no  less  in  duty  than  in  interest  to  make 
such  concessions  as  are  proportionate  to  the  altered  vahie  of 
wricultoral  produce.  But  it  becomes  difficult  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  sub-infeudations  of  Ireland.  A  landloni  possessed  of 
a  fee-simple  estate  of  1000/.  a  year,  aftsr  reducing  his  rents  fifty 
per  cent.,  may  still  rely  upon  an  income  of  500/.  A  leaseholder^ 
on  the  contrary,  entitled  to  a  profit  of  1000/.  a  year,  and  subject  to 
a  rent  of  the  same  amount,  is  left  totally  pennyless,  if  fifty  per  cent, 
is  to  be  deducted  from  his  gross  income.  He  is  consequently  left 
to  ch(x>8e  between  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  occupant.  Hos^ 
tilities  are  instandy  begun ;  crops  are  seized ;  the  driver  is  put  on 
pomanent  duty ;  the  pound  becomes  the  field  of  action ;  those 
valuable  inmates  of  the  Irish  cottage— pigs  and  dairy  catde-« 
are  carried  into  captivity;  and  the  victorious  auctioneer  claims 
bis  triumph  on  the  fatal  ninth  day.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  leaseholds  o(  this  description,  and  leaseholders  thus  strug« 
▼OL.  I.  NO.  I.  D  gling 
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ffting  For  pfofit-reBts,  extend  themselves  over  tbt^fourths  of 
Ireland.  Hence,  the  sudden  convulsion  whicii  has  taken  place 
throughout  the  empire,  has  been  much  more  strongly  felt  in  Ireland 
than  elsewhere*  Hence,  too,  the  misery  consequent  upon  that 
convulsion  becomes  much  more  extensive  and  difficult  to  remedy. 
The  head  landlord  and  the  tenant  are  far  removed  from  each  other; 
luid  it  frequently  happens  that  the  latter  may  be  totally  ruined^ 
whilst  the  former  neither  claims  nor  receives  an  exorbitant  rent. 
The  shock,  too,  has  been  augmented  by  the  revolution  in  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  country.  In  no  one  part  of  the  British 
dominions  had  the  paper  system  been  carried  to  so  extravagant 
an  extent.  Atone  period,  Ireland  was  a  country  of  bankers. 
To  readers  whose  abstract  idea  of  a  banker  has  been  formed 
among  the  sleek  well-fed  inhabitants  of  Threadneedle  and  Lom* 
bard  streets,  many  of  the  specimens  of  Irish  country  bankers 
would  appear  animals  of  a  very  different  genus.  The  circulating 
medium  of  the  latter  was  not  called  to  so  high  a  destiny  as  to  af* 
ford  a  subject  for  poedcal  amplification.  It  neither  moved  armies 
Bor  senates ;  it  could  neither  buy  a  king  nor  sell  a  queen ;  it  passed 
modestly  as  the  representative  of  shillings  and  sixpences,  and  in 
aome  instances  bore  the  value  of  three-halfpence  only.  £ven  after 
this  singular  currency  had  been  withdrawn,  the  bank-issues  con- 
tinued to  be  most  immoderate,  and  the  i^esult  of  such  *^  u  ablest 
paper  credit"  was  what  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  failure 
pf  eleven  out  of  fourteen  banks  plunged  the  entire  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  into  ruin  and  distress,  and  the  Irish  nation  was  obliged  to 

gead  m  fonnd  pauperis  for  the  mercy  and  compassion  of  Great 
ritain. 
.  The  state  of  the  established  church,  and  the  mode  in  which  its 
raat  and  augmenUng  revenues  are  collected,  present  considerations 
'ftvhioh  cannot  be  overkw^ed.  We  believe  Uiat  the  church  of 
Ireland  possesses  a  greater  proportion  of  the  national  income^ 
than  has  been  in  any  other  morlern  instance  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clerical  order.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
duties  which  the. church  undertakes  in  Ireland  are  less  tlian  those 
performed  liy  any  similar  establishment ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  that 
much  is  paid  by  the  people,  and  but  little  received  in  retam.  The 
result  has  been,  that  the  protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  partake  very 
much  of  a  secular  character.  ^'  The  established  church  is  a  great 
corporation,  exceedingly  well  paud  for  the  ministration  of  the 
gospel.  It  collects  its  revenues  from  the  whole  population  of  the 
eountry,  without  distinctioil  of  sects,  but  it  confines  its  instruction 
to  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  people.  It  is  a  spring  at  which  all 
inde^  #i  at  liberty  to  Ghink ;  but  the  guardians  of  the  fountaio, 
caf>eles8  h^  many  or  how  few  taste  of  the  waters,  exact  payment 
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from  those  who  loath  the  beverage,  and  from  those  who  set  no 
value  upon  it,  as  well  as  from  those  who  esteeip  it  highly,  and 
drink  of  it  abundantly  *.^  We  do  not  intend  the  slightest  reflection 
on  the  body  to  which  we  allude.  Revenues  given  them  by  the  laws 
of  their  country,  are  to  be  viewed  with  respect,  Uke  other  species 
of  private  property;  and  where  a  protestant  pastor  finds  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  catholic  flock,  it  is  no  reflection  on  his  zeal  to  state^ 
that  his  professional  duties  must  necessarily  be  circumscribed. 
But  it  is  surely  im)X)8sible  to  deny,  that  a  reform,  maintaining  the 
dignity  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  yet  diminishing 
the  pressure  on  the  community,  ought  to  be  diligently  sought  for, 
and  honestly  carried  into  efiect.  We  are  the  more  anxious  tq  im* 
press  tbb  part  of  our  discussion  on  the  minds  of  pur  readers,  be- 
cause we  apprehend  tliat  some  alteration  of  the  tythe  system  is  es« 
sential  to  the  peace  of  Ireland.  We  appreliend  it  is  equally  es- 
sential to  the  dignity  and  indeed  to  the  existence  of  the  church. 
If  ingenuity  were  called  upon  to  devise  a  plan  to  dirow  a  country 
into  confusion,  the  tythe  system  of  Ireland  would  be  found  to  pos* 
sess  all  the  requisites  sought  for :  it  comprehends  two  characteristics, 
eidier  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  create  discord  in  a  com* 
munity  of  pastoral  simplicity  and  brotherly  love.  The  tytlie  laws 
call  upcm  the  catholic  to  support  a  double  order  of  clergy  ;  they 
tax  the  industry  and  labour  of  the  poor  agriculturist,  whilst  they 
exempt  from  charge  the  spontaneous  fertiUty  of  tlie  pastures  of  the 
rich  grazier.  So  gross  a  violation  of  justice,  pf  policy,  and  of  com^ 
mon  sense,  has  rarely  been  exhibitod  in  any  other  case :  it  does  not 
exist  in  any  other  country  in  fiuiope,  ajod  it  must  cease  to  exist  in 
Ireland,  if  that  country  is  spught  to  be  made  what  it  oi^gbt  to  be. 

The  evU  has  been  admitted  on  all  hands,  by  n>en  of  all  parties^ 
and  under  administrations  of  tte  strongest  contrast.  It  was  ad-p 
mitted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  held  out  a  modification  of  tythes,  as  one 
of  the  great  benefitsf  which  might  be  anticipated  from  Uie  Union  g 
and  by  a  late  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  (Lord  fiedesdale)  who  had 
actually  prepared  a  bill  on  the  subject.  It  was  admitted  by  th^ 
Whig  administration  of  1806;  and  by  the  1'ory  ministers  who 
succ^ded  them  in  office.  The  Irish  rebels  before  the  Union,  and 
the  Irish  secretaries  after  it;  theoretical  writers  and  piacUcal  states* 
men ;  Pitt  and  Fox ;  Emmett  and  Mr.  Peel;  Lord  Redesdale  and 
Doctor  M'Nevin;  Mr.  PcJe  and  Grattan;  Perceval  and  Paiey; 
Adam  Smith  and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry ; — a  rare  and  singular 
union  of  witnesses,  of  discordant  ]irinciples — all  agree  in  adgaitting 
the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Yet  a  most  strange  backwardness 
— i^—       ■  I    ^.. .—  .11  ■ ..^i  1 1 .  .  ■  .   ■     - ■■■  1 1  11  ■      1^ 

^  Tl»u((hts  on  the  Education  of  the  IrUb  Poor,  p.  16. 
t  Pitt'fc  'Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 
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has  existed  hitherto,  against  aflS>r(fing  to  the  oeople  of  Ireland  any 
practical  relief  on  this  subject.  W«  sbj  hithettOf  because  we 
feel  satisfied  that  the  consideration  of  tliis  question  cannot  long  be 
postponed ;  and  because  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  soon  be  ma- 
nifest, that  the  present  mode  of  supporting  the  clergy  is  more  in- 
jurious to  tlie  community,  and  must  ultimately  prove  more  fatal  to 
the  church,  than  any  which  can  be  introduced  as  a  substitute. 

If  it  were  possible  to  trace  crimes  to  their  origin,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  violations  of  the  law  in  Ireland 
might  be  shown  to  have  originated  In  the  tythe  system.     The 
most  dangerous  conspiracies  against  the  public  peace^  as  well  as 
the  most  severe  enactments  of  the  legislature,  have  flowed  from 
the  same  source.    The  state  of  the  tenures,  and  the  extraordinary 
aubdivisions  of  property,  force  the  clergy  almost  unavoidably  to 
employ  agents  or  proctors,  whose  extortions  are  as  notorious  as 
they  are  lamentable.     No  real  similarity  exists  between  the  col- 
lection of  tythe  in  England  and  in  Ireland ;  though  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed,  that  every  objection  which  exists  in  this  island,  becomes 
much  stronger  in  its  application  to  Ireland,  and  that  many  of  the 
most  serious  obfections  to  tjthe  in  Ireland  are  exclusively  of  a 
local  nature,     tn  England,  the  church  deals  directly  with  the 
payer  of  tythes.     In  Ireland,  the  tythe  proctor  is,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be,  interposed.    In  England,  the  burthen  is  equally  distributed 
among  the  fanning  classes :  in  Ireland,  it  rests  almost  exclusively 
on  the  poorest  orders.     In  England,  tythe  is  imposed  on  a  commo- 
dity generally  brought  to  sale :  in  Ireland,  it  is  exacted  firom  the 
potatoe  tilled  for  the  actual  support  of  the  peasant.     In  England, 
lythes  are  applied  to  the  support  of  a  church  establishment  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  have  a  direct  interest :  in  Ireland, 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  order  of  clerg}',  from  whose  instruction 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  people  derive  no  benefit  whatever. 
In  England,  the  demands  of  the  church  can  never  exceed  the  real 
tenth  of  the  produce,  as  the  ultimate  remedy  of  tendering  the  tythe 
in  kind  may  always  be  resorted  to  :  in  Ireland,  the  laws  are  such 
as  to  make  this  remedy  delusive  and  unavailing.     A  commutation 
of  tythe  in  Ireland,  so  far  therefore  firom  rendering  such  an  event 
more  probable  elsewhere,  gives  a  new  security  to  the  clergy  of 
England,  by  the  correction  of  those  flagrant  abuses  which  are 
triumphantly  cited  as  arguments  in  both  countries. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  tythes,  even  though  nominally  re- 
duced, fall  as  a  much  more  oppressive  burthen  upon  land  when 
any  depression  of  prices  takes  place ;  particularly  when,  as  in  Ire- 
land, such  depression  is  connected  with  a  considerable  extension 
of  tillage.  The  cultivation  of  poorer  lands  is  thus  rendered  less 
productive;  and  it  being  upon  such  soib  tliat  the  greatest  amount 
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of  labour  and  capital  roust  be  expendedi  a  tax  whidi  presses  on 
the  gross  produce,  and  not  on  the  profits  of  industry^  must,  under 
such  circumstances,  becorne  peculiarly  burthensome.  In  die  best 
times  the  grievance  of  tythes  was  strongly  felt — at  the  present 
moment  it  is  intolerable. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  payments  of  tythe  in  kind 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Ireland ;  nor  are  the  remedies  in 
the  Exchequer,  or  in  the  Bishop's  Court,  very  efficacious  to  an  im- 
poverished peascmtry.  It  has  been  stated  in  Parliament,  frQm  re- 
spectable authority*,  that  the  first  step  taken  for  the  recovery  of 
tythe  to  the  value  of  eighteen  shillings  and  tenpence,  has  been  a 
citation  which  costs  the  defendant  two  pounds  ten  shillings.  Pro- 
ceedings before  two  magistrates,  both  selected  by  one  of  the  par* 
ties,  firequendy  being  themselves  interested  in  tythes,  and  often 
nearly  connected  wiUi  the  clergyman,  are  scarcely  less  objection- 
able, though  ihey  may  be  found  less  expensive. 

But  it  is  argued  that  tythe  is  no  real  burthen  on  the  cultivator ; 
that  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  it  must  be  paid  by  the  former, 
and  is  only  a  deduction  from  the  rent  of  land.  It  might  easily  be 
proved  tliat  in  Ireland  such  is  far  from  being  the  state  of  the  case : 
but,  even  admitting  the  truth  of  die  position,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  the  vexations  and  intolerable  hardships  of  its  col- 
lection are  cast  exclusively  on  the  tenant.  If  the  principle  of  com« 
mutation  cannot  be  carried  into  efiect,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  a  most  material  improvement  might  be  efiected,  were  this 
burthen,  in  all  future  contracts,  thrown  upon  the  landlord ;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  the  receipt  of  clergymen  for  tythe,  were  so  far  to 
be  a  payment  of  rent.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
inheritors  of  land  are  protestant,  and  the  occupying  tenants  catho* 
he :  the  plan  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  would  thus  obviously 
and  direcdy  cast  the  support  of  the  established  church,  upon  those 
who  profess  the  established  religion ;  and  it  would  interpose  be- 
tween the  proctor  and  the  tenant  a  class  of  men  capable  of  resist- 
ing any  illegal  extortion ;  a  class  of  men  whose  remedies  would 
not  be  murders  and  floggings,  but  actions  at  law  and  appeals  to 
a  jury. 

We  must  allow  ourselves  one  further  observation.  If  the  num- 
ber of  absentees,  and  the  limited  number  of  resident  gentry,  be,  as 
has  been  stated,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  misery  of  Ir^ 
land,  a  commutation  of  tythe  would  afford  an  immediate  and  effi- 
cient remedy  to  the  evil  so  loudly  complained  of.  S.ucl\  a  measure 
would  give,  at  once  to  Ireland  the  benefit  of  above  otie  thousand 
country  gentlemen,  who,  under  existing  circumstances,  are  de- 

•  Sir  H.  Panicll,  July  5,  1820. 
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prived  of  the  niost  powerful  means  of  being  useful.  At  present^ 
the  Tectt>r  of  a  pansh  is  forded  into  never-ending  disputes  with  the 
peasantry  who  surround  him.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  he 
8lK>uld  gain  their  confidence,  or  secure  their  afiections.  The  tythe 
system  frustrates  his  best  efforts^  and  makes  him  an  object  of  fear 
&nd  jealousy.  Remove  this  obstacle;  and  though  the  unfortunate 
diflerences  of  faith  prevent  his  being  a  religious  mstructor,  he  may 
become  a  moral  guide — he  must  be  looked  up  to  as  a  iiriend  and 
pn>tector.  No  cause  of  disunion  will  then  exist  between  him 
and  the  peasantry ;  and  tlie  virtues  and  benevolence  which  we  are 
certain  exist  among  the  Irish  clergy,  would  have  a  free  scope  for 
their  expansion  and  exercise.  **  Tiie  parish  minister  would  thus 
seek  in  his  cottage  him  whom  religious  profession  did  not  permit 
to  attend  in  church ;  and  having  won  his  good  will  by  a  tliousand 
-little  acts  of  kindness  and  good  neighbourhood,  for  which  the 
casualties  of  life  are  ever  making  room,  would  breathe  the  spirit, 
-cultivate  the  feelings,  and  instil  the  doctrines,  which  are  not  of  the 
,Church  of  England,  or  of  tl\e  Church  of  Rome,  but  of  the  Church 
t)f  Christ*/' 

We  have  already  shown,  that,  by  the  ratio  of  increase  in  which 
the  population  of  Ireland  has  augniented  since  179  \f  it  is  likely  to 
double  itself  in  forty.five  years.  We  do  not  intend  undertaking 
4my  estimate  of  the  proportion  between  population  and  subsistencci 
for  a  more  immediate  danger  exists  than  any  resulting  from  a  future 
end  contingent  deficiency  of  supply ;«— we  allude  to  the  fatal  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  mode  of  em- 
ploying them,  it  would  be  difiScult  to  find,  in  any  other  country, 
the  same  mass  of  unemployed  human  power  which  exists  in  Ir&- 
4aDd.  Divided  as  the  surface  of  the  land  is,  into  small  fiarms*  when 
tlie  tillage  of  a  field  is  completed,  the  peasant  has  but  few  motives 
or  opportunities  afforded  to  him  of  further  exertion ;  and  supported 
on  a  description  of  food  the  easiest  raised,  and  the  most  abundant 
-in  produce,  the  industry  of  one  month  may  seem  to  afibrd  a  sane* 
tion  for  the  inaction  of  eleven.  Inaction  is  always  dangerous; 
mischievous  to  the  individual  who  indulges  in  it,  and  fatal  to  the 
state  where  it  is  encouraged.  Whatever  can  raise  the  condiUoa 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  scale  of  society,  whatever  stimulates  his  in- 
dustry by  new  wants,  will  tend  to  promote  industry  itself,  and  to 
oheck  the  growth  of  a  population  augmenting  in  proportion  to  the 
miserable  means  of  support  witliin  its  reach.  The  taxation  of  Ire- 
land has  been  so  oppressive,  as  to  place  many  of  tlie  necessaries, 
and  almost  all  the  comforts,  of  life,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  lower  or- 
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den.  Id  a  counti;  wUbfMil  woods^  such  «  daty'bM  bectfi.imfKis^ 
oa  foreigQ  tioiber^  as  to  make  it  nearly  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
fanner  to  acquire  either  a  good  house  or  comfortable  furniture* 
The  coat  which  the  peasant  wears,  the  blanket  which  is  to  cover 
his  children,  the  few  articles. of  furniture  which  he  requires,  all 
contribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  before  they  can  enter  thei 
cottage.  The  result  is,  that  he  endeavours  to  do  without,  rather 
than  to  acquire  them,  and  that  the  mere  support  of  animal  ex-^ 
tsteoce  is  all  he  seeks  to  secure.  Fita  dum  superesi  bene  est,  is 
the  motto  of  the  Irish  peasant;  and  be  is  left  in  a  situation  wherci 
be  has  but  little  to  lose,  and  where  every  change  seems  likely  to  be 
for  the  better.  The  taxation  of  Ireland  has  since  the  Union  aug* 
mented  in  a  proportion  much  greater  than  even  the  taxation  <^ 
England.  In  ]  750,  so  far  firom  there  existing  any  Irish  national 
debt,  there  was  a  surplus  treasure  in  the  exchequer,  amounting 
to  several  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  surplus  was  transferred 
to  England  by  a  king's  letter,  and  the  course  of  taxaUoQ  proceeded 
uo^minished.  During  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  Union,  a 
debt  of  4 1 ,000,000/.  was  created  :*--during  tlie  fifteen  years  subse-- 
quent  to  that  event,  the  debt  had  swelled  to  148,000,000/.,  being 
47,000,000/.  more  than  the  total  revenue  on  which  the  Irish  qouf 
tribution  had  been  calculated.  It  is  true,  that  since  the  consplida^ 
tion  of  the  exchequer  in  the  two  countries,  the  payment  of  much 
of  this  debt  has  been  cast  on  England  ;  but  taxation  has  not  been 
reduced  as  it  ought  in  the  sister  country,  made  bankrupt  already 
by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  year  succeecling  the  Union.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  the  tax-gatherer's  progress  in  Ireland,  at- 
tended with  military  pomp  and  parade,  and  the  levies  collected  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet*  ^^  This  taxation,"  as.  was  well  stated  by 
Mr.  Plunkett,  '^  was  imposed  on  civilization ;  and  was  calculated 
to  restrain  those  improvements  in  which  Ii  eland  would  find  pro* 
speri^,  and  England  security.  Every  house  of  a  better  descripUon 
built  in  Ireland,  was  a  hostage  for  its  connection  with  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  it  gave  the  inhabitsints  something  to  be  protected  by  the 
lawsy  and  tended  to  check  that  excess  of  population,  in  conse- 
qu^ice  of  which  all  thoughts  must  be  turned  towards  the  mere  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  its  comforts  must  be  disregarded*." 

Nor  does  our  objection  to  existing  taxes  rest  solely  on  the  dif- 
ficulty they  creato  in  the  acquisition  of  the  articles  taxed :  in 
9ome  cases  they  operate  as  prohibitions ;  in  others,  as  bounties 
pa  smuggling.  Thus,  the  duties  on  spirits  have  produced  a  race 
of  men  trained  up  to  illicit  distillation,  connected  together  by  secret 

*  Return  of  Inspector  of  Prisoot,  printed  Session  1831. 
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aMookdon,  pnapared  to  deftixl  thtmmhm  b  inns  ^guiiiil  ikn 
soldier,  the  gaugeri  and  the  constable ;  encouraged  in  too  many' 
cases  by  magistrates  and  landlords,  and  prepared  to  apply  to  all 
other  matters  the  principle  of  resistance,  which  they  have  learned 
in  their  conflicts  with  the  exciseman.  During  the  last  six  years*, 
6352  individuals  have  been  committed  to  prison  for  illicit  distilla- 
tion, and  3963  have  been  actually  convicted.  These  persons,  guilty 
of  ofiences  ranking  less  among  the  tnala  in  se,  than  among  the 
mala  prohibUa,  have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  have  shared 
in  all  the  vice  and  misery  of  a  gaol,  have  completed  their  appren- 
ticeship in  crime,  and  have  been  discharged  as  emissaries  to  teach 
all  that  is  most  wicked  and  most  dangerous,  to  the  population  on 
which  they  are  set  loose.  Can  a  system  be  tolei-ated,  which 
thus  increases  by  one-^ghth  the  total  number  of  ofiences  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  law  i  The  cottage  of  the  illicit  distiller  be- 
comes "  the  trysting  place,"  where  deeds  of  murder  and  violence 
are  planned.  The  magistrates  and  country  gasitlemen,  who  from 
selfish  motives  of  profit  have  encouraged  the  illegal  manufacture 
of  spirits,  are  placed  in  the  power  of  the  lower  orders.  If  they 
threaten  the  peasant  with  the  constable,  he  may  hand  them  over' 
to  the  exciseman,  and  a  loss  of  all  w^ht  and  respectability  of 
character  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  impunity  for  crime  on  the  other^ 
follow  as  fats^l  but  inevitable  consequences. 

If  the  government  of  Ireland  is  sought  to  be  adapted  to  ^be 
country  over  which  it  presides,  a  very  considerable  alteration  in 
its  constitution  should  take  place.  At  present,  the  secretaryship 
for  Ireland  is  considered  either  as  a  school  for  inexperienced  pofi* 
ticians,  or  as  a  perch  from  whence  the  more  mature  statesman  may 
wing  his  flight  for  a  higher  region.  The  most  difiScult  and  arduous 
task  in  the  administration  of  the  empire  is  confided  either  to  those 
who  do  not  possess  experience,  or  to  those  who  are  recalled  before 
they  can  apply  usefoUy  the  experience  they  have  gained.  In  short, 
in  the  plan  of  official  education  now  pursued,  those  classical  authors 
Dyche  and  Cocker  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tyro,  who  is 
tauffbt  reading  out  of  the  Philosophy  of  Bacon,  and  arithmetic  fi-om 
the  Frincipia  of  Newton.  **  We  have  sometimes  seen  a  secretary 
with  every  summer  and  a  system  with  every  secretaryf  "  States- 
men who  are  merely  birds  of  passage,  can  scarcely  act  for  them* 
selves;  they  must  necessarily  fall  into  Uie  hands  of  subordinate  o& 
ficial  men ;  a  wretched  coterie  of  third-  or  fourth-rate  politicians  is 
likely  to  arise,  neither  sufficiendy  enlightened  nor  liberal  to-direct 
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4h»  datbipm  of  llie  cdmitry  to  porpoies  of  naj  nalioiuit  improTe^ 
mcDty  tl]»ugh  fully  capable  of  mooopoliang  power  and  patronagei 
and  of  ded<fing  aU  qiiestioiiSi  even  the  afpoitUment  and  removal  of 
their  sttperionf  by  low  and  miserable  intrigue. 

No  steady  and  consistent  prosecution  of  the  interests  of  dw 
pubBc  can  be  expected,  where  the  real  administration  is  liable  to 
be  warped  by  local  passions  and  personal  prejudices,  and  where 
the  responsible  minister  is  so  perpetually  changed,  as  to  prevent 
any  plan  of  improvement  from  being  brought  to  a  iair  and  successfiil 
isKue.  "Whoso  cometh  next  in  place,"  says  Spenser,  "doth 
not  follow  the  course,  however  good,  which  his  predecessor  held, 
but  Mall  sttaight  take  a  way  quite  contrary  to  the  former;  as  if 
the  former  thought  by  keeping  under  the  Irish  to  reform  them ;  the 
next  by  discouraging  the  English  witl  curry  favour  with  the  Irish, 
and  so  make  the  government  seem  plausible,  as  having  alt  the  Irish 
at  his  command.  But  he  that  comes  after  will  perhaps  nether 
follow  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  will  dandle  the  one  and  the 
other  in  such  sort,  as  he  will  sucke  street  ont  of  both,  and  leave  bit* 
temesse  to  the  poor  countrie.  £ven  as  two  physicians  should  take 
a  uck  body  in  hand  at  two  sundrie  times,  of  which  the  former 
would  minister  all  things  meet  to  pur^  and  keep  under  the  body, 
the  other  to  pamper  and  strengthen  it  suddainly  again ;  whereof 
what  is  to  be  looked  for,  but  a  most  dangerous  relapse*?'' 

Considering,  as  we  do,  that  the  government  of  Ireland  is  a  task 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  requiring  a  combination  of  ability,  expe- 
rience, discretion,  kindness  of  heart  and  firmness  of  mind,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  should  not  be  considered  an  office  of  second- 
rate  importance,  nor  confided  to  the  hands  of  second-rate  polid« 
dans.  It  should  be  made  an  object  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
lofty  and  towering  ambition;  not  by  augmenting  its  already 
ample  emoluments,  but  by  placing  it,  in  cabinet  honours,  on  a  level 
wim  the  most  distinguished  prizes  in  the  political  lottery.  Ireland 
would  not  then  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  an  able  minister,  whom 
ambition  might  pinompt  to  quit  her  service.  Ireland  would  not  then 
be  treated  as  the  workshop  of  die  apprentice  or  journeyman ;  but 
would  be  considered  a  station  where  the  scientific  artist  might  dis« 
play  his  skill  and  his  most  successful  ingenuity. 

Our  observations  have  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  political  and 
phyacal  circumstances  of  Irel'md.  We  shall  conclude  an  article, 
already  but  too  long,.(by  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  moral  and 
idig^ous  instruction  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  No  person  at  ail  ac« 
quatnted  with  the  country  can  doubt  tiiat  there  is  in  Ireland  to  the 
full  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  proportion  of  the  peasantry  instructed 

•Spenser,  p.  117. 
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10  mere  reading  and  wridogy  than  can  be  found  on  the'eastem  diDMa 
of  the  Irish  channel.  Tins  general  diffusion  of  the  education  of 
letters  has  proceeded  fifom  vaiious  causes,  unnecessary  at  this  mo- 
ment to  particularize.  One  of  these  causes  may  however,  from  its 
singularity,  be  noticed.  We  are  convinced  that  the  paper  currency 
has  contributed  materially  to  the  extension  of  education,  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  English  language;  a  result  which  it  would  have 
reouired  some  ingenuity  to  anticipate. 

^ut  though  education  is  widely  diffused,  it  is  a  species  of  edu<* 
imtion  of  the  most  questionable  advantage.  The  books  read,  are 
frequently  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  We  have  now 
in  our  possession  the  Life  of  a  noted  highwayman,  containing  a  most 
vivid  picture  of  his  adventures  and  crimes,  "  his  hair-breadth  'scapes 
and  perilous  instances"  from  the  fifst  opening  of  his  career,  and 
closing  by  a  cheering  account  of  his  pardon  through  the  influence 
of  a  noble  protector.  In  order  to  render  such  a  publication  more 
classically  attractive,  an  Appendix  is  subjoined,  contuning  what 
bears  the  tide  of  ''  The  History  of  Sir  John  Falstaff."  This  work 
we  found  in  an  Irish  country  school,  forming  the  text  book  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young,  bearing  the  name  of  a  printer  who  pro^ 
mises  in  the  title  page  ^'  ^reat  encouragement  to  country  deal^.*' 
We  have  only  selected  this  book  as  a  specimen ;  others  of  the  same 
character,  but  of  a  still  more  objectionable  tendency,  are  in  many 
instances  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  younff,  whose  principles  and 
feelings  are  thus  tainted  at  the  source.  Is  it  wonderful  that  tlie 
youth  of  the  country,  who  have  thus  learned  to  admire  as  heroic 
the  deeds  of  rapine  and  vidence  of  the  robber  and  murderer, 
should  imitate  the  acts  oa  which  their  minds  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  dwell  with  interest  and  ddight  ?  Trained  up  in  such  a 
school,  we  may  but  too  frequently  find  among  the  peasantry  of 
modem  Umes,  a  representative  of  the  kerne  and  gallowglasses  of 
the  days  of  Spenser,  or  of  those  chiefudns  <<  who  did  never  eat  their 
meat  till  tliey  had  won  it  by  the  sword ;  who  made  the  day  their 
night,  and  the  night  their  day ;  who  did  light  their  candle  at  the 
flames  of  their  foemen's  houses,  and  whose  music  was  not  theharpe 
nor  layes  of  love,  but  tlie  cryes  of  people,  and  the  clashing  of 
armor." 

It  is  not  of  the  want  of  education,  but  of  its  misdirection  among 
the  Irish  poor,  that  we  complain.  Is  it  surprising  that  bad  principles 
thus  carefully  instilled  into  the  youthful  mind^^  should,  in  after  life, 
be  openly  professed  and  daringly  exemplified  ?  The  instructors  who 
direct  this  course  of  study  ftre  a  peculiar  race  of  men,  rarely  to  be 
found  in  any  country.  The  portrait  of  one  of  these  apostles  of 
mischief  has  been  lately  drawn  by  a  most  vigorous  pencil ;  and  the 
resemblance  is  so  correct,  that  we  ajre  tempted  to  extract  the  entire 
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paBsagB.    ^  The  couotry  Bchoolioaster  is  iodependent  of  all  ajfttem 

tnd  control ;  tie  is  the  scribe  as  welt  as  the  chronicler  and  peda* 
gc^ue  of  his  little  circle ;  he  is  the  centre  of  the  mastery  of  rustic 
iniqui^  ;  the  cheap  attorney  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  furnished 
with  his  little  book  of  precedents,  the  fabricator  of  false  leases  and 
surreptitious  deeds  and  conveyances.  Possessed  of  important 
secrets  and  o(  useful  acquirements,  he  is  courted  and  caressed ;  a 
cordial  reception  and  the  usual  allowance  of  whiskey  greet  his  ap* 
proach ;  and  he  completes  his  character  by  adding  inebriety  to  hia 
other  accomplishments*/'  The  question  in  Ireland  is  not  whedier 
the  people  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  educated ;  that,  tliey  have  decided 
for  themselves:  it  is,  whether  education  is  to  be  of  a  nature  to 
bind  them  to  the  laws  in  virtue  and  happiness,  or  whether  it  is  to 
be  such  as  to  render  them  enemies  of  social  order,  morality,  and 
religion.  This  question  the  legislature  and  the  higher  classes 
mu&t  decide  for  them. 

Under  the  present  course  of  instruction,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  national  character  should  become  degraded.  *^  In  what  land 
can  there  be  met  so  melancholy  a  combination  of  causes,  all  tend- 
ing to  excite  eveiy  bad  passion  and  impress  every  evil  habit!  a 
land  from  whence  the  marks  and  remembrances  of  its  civil  broib 
have  not  yet  passed  away — a  people  full  of  zeal  indeed^  for  religion, 
abve  to  every  thing  kind  and  generous,  hospitable,  good-humoured 
and  warm-hearted ; — but  with  what  melancholy  combinatioos  do 
they  possess  these  fine  qualities!  They  can  combine  tliem  with 
dissoluteness  and  depravity,  with  fraud  and  deceit;  with  an  haiA* 
tual  disregard  of  truth,  and  frequent  violations  of  the  sancdty  of 
an  oathi*/'  The  commitmentii  for  perjury  in  England  during  the 
years  1815,  1816,  1817  and  1818,  have  been  44,  the  convictions 
11.  In  a  similar  proportion  the  commitments  in  Ireland  should  be 
28,  and  die  convicuons  7-  What  is  the  fact?  During  the  four 
years  under  ccMisideration,  219  have  been  committed  in  Ireland 
under  charges  of  perjury,  and  7^*  have  been  convicted  ,*  esceeding 
in  a  tenfold  degree  the  number  which  might  have  been  expected. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  dearth  of  proper  establishments  for 
the  education  of  the  young  in  Ireland,  by  no  means  proceeds  from 
the  want  of  good  laws,  nor  from  any  deficiency  of  pecuniary  libera- 
lity on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  But  the  laws  which  we  allude 
to,  are  not  properly  acted  on,  and  the  liberal  ^nts  of  parliament 
have  been  so  misdirected  as  to  produce  mischief  rather  than  gockl. 
By  the  statute  law  of  Ireland,  ( 12  £liz.  c.  1.  28  Hen.  6.)  the  charge 
and  duties  of  national  education  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
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intruBted  to  the  established  chuit:h.  The  protestant  clergy  are  bound* 
bv  law,  as  well  as  in  consciencei  to  contribute  to  this  great  work 
of  Christian  love  and  charity.  Schools  are  by  law  directed  to  be 
established  in  every  diocese  (12  Eliz.),  one-third  of  the  support  of 
which  ought  to  be  supplied  by  the  ordinary,  and  the  remsuning 
two-thirds  are  made  a  charge  on  the  clergy  at  large.  Yet  it  wasr 
stated  by  the  Irish  secretary  in  1811  (Mr.  Pole),  tfiat  10  only  out 
of  2,2  dioceses  were  provided  with  such  schools.  In*  other  words; 
it  appeared  that  1 2  out  of  22  of  the  richly  endowed  bishops  of 
Ireland  have  neglected  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  their 
high  station. 

By  the  11th  Report  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  Education, 
(reprinted  10th  July  1821),  it  also  appears  that  every  incumbent 
appointed  to  a  living  in  Ireland  takes  a  solemn  oath  to  the  follow- 
ing efiect: — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  teach,  or  cause  lo 
be  taught,  within  the  said  vicarage  or  rectory  of  -^ 

one  school,  as  the  law  in  that  case  requires." 

It  also  appears,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  regular  cler^ 
have  altogether  omitted  to  perform  this  solemn  engagement^  ratified 
as  it  is  by  an  oath.  This  is  a  most  melancholy  and  awful  fact ;  and 
the  result  unfortunately  is,  that  the  parish  schoob,  which  Mr.  Pole 
considered  in  18)3  as  calculated  to  educate  120,000  scholars,  did 
not  at  that  period  contain  above  23,000.  Thus  the  richest  church 
establishment  in  Europe  is  that  which  furnishes  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  unpardonable  instances  of  indifierence  to  the  obliga- 
tions which  its  ministers  are  bound  to  fulfil.  Ought  not  these  er- 
rors to  be  corrected,  if  the  church  wishes  to  deserve  public  confii- 
dence  and  esteem,  and  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  im'» 
mense  revenues  i 

To  the  work  of  education,  the  established  clergy  should  be  called 
on  to  contribute  most  liberally.  A  suggestion  on  Uiis  subject  has 
already  been  made,  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  Ireland.  It  is  subjoined  to  the  14th  Report  of  the  Irish 
Commisioners  of  Education,  and  is  contained  in  the  following  im- 
portant words :  ^'  It  might  not,  it  is  submitted,  be  unreasonable 
that  the  clergy  should  be  rated  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  2  per  cent, 
of  their  respective  incomes,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  bishops.'* 
This  recommendation  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect :  it  is  in- 
valuable ;  and  wad  most  properly  made  the  foundation  of  the  sug- 
gestions thrown  out  in  parliament  by  Mr.  Pole  in  1811. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  public  grants  have  been  most 
liberal  in  support  of  Irish  schools  and  charities.  Three  estabUsh- 
ments,  chiefly  devoted  to  education,  have,  since  the  Union,  swallowed 
up  1,242,514/.  of  the  public  money.     Had  this  sum  been  wisely 
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tppropriated,  and  prudently  administered,  but  little  would  now. 
have  been  wanting  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  Ireland.  Till 
the  administrations  of  the  two  last  secretaries,  (Mr.  Peel  and  Mr. 
Grant,)  the  favoured  objects  of  the  public  bounty  were  sought  for 
among  schools  established  on  principles  hostile  to  the  catholics,  and 
useless  to  the  jirotestants.  This  selection  of  scliools  devoted  to 
proselytism,  or  liable  to  suspicion,  has  contributed  to  increase  reli- 
gious jealousies,  and  has  made  every  interference  of  government  a 
cause  of  distrust  and  alarm,  which  the  enlightened  policy  of  one 
secretary,  and  the  liberal  benevolence  of  his  successor,  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  remove. 

We  trust  that  a  comprehensive  plan  of  national  education  may 
at  length  be  carried  into  efiect  in  Ireland.    In  other  times,  benevo- 
lence would  have  pcnnted  out  such  a  course ;  it  is  now  prescribed 
to  the  legislature  by  necessity .--*''  A  liberal  system  of  education 
should^grow  out  of  the  government  of  the  country.    Taught  to  re- 
spect the  laws,  the  people  would  then  be  happy*.''— Nor  should 
this  system  be  founded  on  a  cold  exclusion  of  all  religious  in- 
struction :  liberality  requires  no  such  unnatural  and  indefensible 
sacrifice.     Education,  independent  of  religion,  is  but  too  liable  to 
become  education  inconsistent  witli  it.    Religious  instruction  will 
be  found  the  most  powerfiil  corrective  to  the  violence  and  insubor- 
ifination  created  by  misgovemment  and  oppression.    ^'  Without 
tliia,  there  can  be  no  safety.     Acts  of  Pariiament  will  become 
waste  paper,  should  the  great  machine  of  the  state  receive  but  a 
momentary  shock,  or  its  powers  be  loosened  for  an  instantf."     It 
is  not  rdigious  instruction  which  has  alarmed  the  catholics ;  it  is 
the  spirit  of  proselytism  they  deprecate,  and  seek  to  avert.    Their 
exponents  have,  it  is  true,  imputed  to  them  an  enmity  to  educa- 
tion itself;  but,  fortunately,  the  facts  of  the  case  refute  this  calumny, 
and  the  efibrts  made  by  the  catholic  priesthood  very  generally, 
are  notorious  and  praiseworthy.     It  so  happens  also,  that  the  two 
most  liberal  and  rational  pamphlets  which  have  ever  appeared  on 
die  sulgectof  Irish  education,  have  proceeded. from  the  pens  of 
catholics  %.    To  these  we  most  earnestly  refer  our  readers  wh6 
wish  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  further. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  die  catholic  clergy  are  not  fully  equal 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  flocks  committed  to  their  charge; 
Feding  a  sincere  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  orders  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  we  doubt  their  powers,  though  we  have  every 
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coofidefice  in  their  ifidinations.  The  catholic  clergy  are  not,  at 
present,  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  duties  they  are  catted  upon 
to  ftilfil,  A  priesthood,  applicable  in  point  of  numbers  to  a  popu» 
lation  of  3,500,000  in  1 79 1  y  is  insufficient  for  the  religious  instruc* 
lion  of  6,000,000  of  catholics  in  18£2.  The  mere  official  duties  of 
the  catliolic  priestliood  are  so  laborious  and  arduous,  as  very 
nearly  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  that  personal  and  immediate  su- 
perintendence essential  to  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
their  flocks,-*-^'  Tlie  errors  which  have  taken  the  deepest  root  re« 

Suire  a  more  particular  and  patient  agency  for  their  destrucdon 
lan  the  priest  can  bring  to  the  task.  He  feels  the  utter  impossi- 
bility—Day and  night  without  rest  and  intermission,  in  the  sum- 
mer heats,  in  the  cold  and  the  storm,  in  the  rains  and  snows  of 
winter,  he  traverses  the  mountain  and  the  bog,  on  foot  and  horse- 
back, in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministration.  He  returns  to  his 
biirable  dwelling  fatigued,  exhausted;  and  finds  perhaps  one 
pr  more  messengers  from  distant  parts  of  his  extensive  parishes, 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the  sick  :^If  he  hesitates, 
they  entreat ;  if  he  is  obstinate,  they  threaten,  and  he  is  forced  to 
comply.  In  the  morning,  he  fixes  his  station  on  the  brow  of  some 
distant  hill.  Here  multitudes  aa  multitudes  come  crowding  to  be 
confessed,  and  night  brings  him  home  again,  if  he  is  permitted  to 
sleep,  only  to  renew  with  the  morning  in  a  more  distsnt  quarter 
the  labours  of  the  past  day.  On  Sunday,  mass  is  to  be  celebrated 
at  two  or  more  chapels,  perhaps  many  miles  asunder ;  no  matter 
how  bad  the  weather,  the  roaring  torrent,  or  the  broken  way. 
The  last  mass  and  service  are  not  finished  till  late  in  the  day,  and 
till  then  the  priest  is  not  permitted  to  touch  food ;  no  matter  though 
be  is  sick,  old,  or  infirm.  Can  such  a  life  of  labour  and  exhaustion 
aiibrd  means  or  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  the  people*?'* 
Such  is  the  question  asked  by  a  most  respectable  catholic,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer-it  demands ;  nor  do  we  feel 
any  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  which  exists  of  augmenting  the  num* 
ber  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  of  providing  for  them  sufficient  and 
independent  support.  It  is  not  by  a  miserable  economy  in  the  an- 
nual grant  for  Maynooth  college ;  it  is  not  by  salaries  of  25L  to  pro- 
fessors, and  a  daily  stipend  of  1  s.  Ad,  to  250  students,  that  the  wants 
of  the  catholic  church  can  be  supplied,  lliat  church  has  already 
shown  itself  disposed  to  make  every  sacrifice  wliich  the  interests 
of  the  public  may  require;  and  means  should  be  taken  to  give  to 
the  priesthood  such  augmentation  of  numbers,  as  shall  render  it  ef* 
ficient  in  the  cause  of  religious  instruction.  The  ancient  founda- 
tions on  the  continent  of*  Europe,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Irish 
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clergy,  wese  more  liberal  than  the  estabibhinents  mipported  by  the 
Imperial  parliameDt.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Irish  stt^* 
dents  were  formerly  educated  in  the  catholic  universities  abroad^ 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  whom  were  suppQrted  ^atuitously* 
Are  the  interests  of  the  public  so  slightly  connected  with  this  sub^ 
ject,  that  the  generosity  of  foreigners  will  not  produce  a  generous 
rivalry,  leading  to  a  naore  liberal  support  of  the  candidates  for  pre^* 
ferment  in  the  Roman  catholic  church  of  Ireland  I  Looking  back 
to  die  history  of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  shall  find  that  the.ex-* 
ertioiis  of  the  parish  priests  have  been,  at  every  risk  and  sacri« 
fice,  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  good  order.  During  tlie  late  fever  in  Ireland,  the  ra^ 
vages  of  which  almost  resembled  a  pestilence,  no  mention  occur«> 
red  in  which  the  catholic  clergy  shrunk  from  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  though  it  brought  them  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying.  One  example  of  their  excelling  virtue  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  the  house  of  commons  z*—''  A  Roman  ca-* 
tholic  priest  Jiwas  called  upon  to  visit  a  small  cabin,  in  which  six 
individuals  were  lying,  all  violently  affected  with  the  typhus  fever. 
The  prieit  had  no  other  means  of  receiving  the  dying  man's  com^ 
munication,  and  of  administering  to  him  the  consolations  of  religion, 
out  by  throwing  himself  on  the  wretched  pallet  on  which  the  sick 
man  lay,  and  thus  inhaling  contagion  at  its  source*."  Such  have 
been  the  merits  of  the  catholic  clergy,  such  have  been  their  exMw 
tions.  That  these  exertions  have  not  been  more  successful,  may  be 
traced  to  the  counteraction  of  powerfully  exciting  causes,  aoid  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  for  the  great  task  they 
have  shown  themselves  ready  to  undertake. 

If  we  could  allow  ourselves  to  compete  our  sketch,  it  woald  be 
necessary  to  point  out  the  injustice  and  oppression  resulting  from 
the  local  taxation  Iqvied  by  the  grand  juries.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to  explain  to  English  readers,  the  perjuries  and  corrup* 
tion,  the  moral,  physical,  and  political  evils  originating  in  the  frav^ 
dulent  multiplication  of  freeholds,  for  the  purpoee  of  making  the 
entire  mass  of  the  peasantry,  the  tools  of  |K>liucal  speculation.  But 
we  cannot  allow  purselves  to  enter  into  furtiier  details,  though  per* 
fecdy  aware  that  the  subjects  alluded  to  are  most  important,  and 
that  they  would  confirm  our  general  aigument. 

Our  object  has  been  not  only  to  call,  as  far  as  ties  in  our  power, 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Irish  affairs,  and  to  give  them  wha;t- 
ever  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect ;  but  to  persuade 
them  that  a  cahn  and  dispassionate  consickration  of  this  question 
is  the  duty  both  of  individuals  and  of  the  legislature*     It  is  impe- 

*  P»rUameat|M'j  Debates,  1819. 
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riously  called  fori  by  the  calamitous  state  of  Irdand  at  the  preseot 
momeat:  acts  of  outrace  and  of  atrocious  violence  have  occurred 
in  various  districts ;  and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the  ravages  of  disease  may  be 
added  to  the  wretciiedness  of  the  people  during  the  spring  and  sum* 
mer.    ^^  We  wish  to  engage  a  poition  of  the  beneficent  spirit  which 
abounds  in  Britain,  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  sister 
country.   There  is  no  where  a  field  which  will  repay  its  labour  more 
abundantly,  no  where  one  which  more  needs  cultivation.    In  other 
cases,  efibrtsare  a  generous  and  ^atuitous  ofierine —  in  Ireland  there 
18  A  debt  to  be  repaid,  and  injuries  to  be  atoned  for  V     If  we  have 
been  correct  in  our  views,  remedies  exist,  and  remedies  of  no  diffi- 
cult application.    They  appear  to  us^ 'fully  within  reach  of  the  le* 
gislature,  if  parliament  will,  for  the  first  tinte,  undertake  the  task 
of  extending  its  inquiries  to  Ireland.     We  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
auch  an  inquiry  instituted;  and  if  undertaken  with  intelligence,  be- 
nevolence, and  integrity,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  new  order 
of  things  will  be  created  and  maintained.     We  do  not  think  a  mi- 
racle can  be  efiected,  or  an  imtant  remedy  affi>rded  by  virtue  of 
those  words  of  might ''  Le  rai  le  veut/*  even  when  applied  to  the  most 
philosophical  and  enlightened  code  of  laws.     But  we  feel  certain, 
that  a  system  may  be  devised,  correcting  the  most  grievous  of  th£ 
existing  abuses,  and  tending  gradually,  but  surely,  to  the  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  Insb  people.     An  oblivion  of  religious 
distinctions ;  an  extinction  of  factious  bigotry ;  security  to  property ; 
a  commutation  of  tythes ;  a  criminal  code  milder  in  its  principles 
but  more  strict  and  unb^iding  in  its  administration ;  a  police  effi- 
cient in  the  prevention  of  crime ;  Acility  in  obtaining  civil  redress, 
and  a  cheap  and  simple  mode  of  legal  procedure ;  reduction  of 
taxes,  which,  pressing  on  the  poor,  leave  them  without  the  power 
of  commanding  the  comforts  of  life ;  such  additional  dignity  for  the 
minister  of  Irdand,  as  may  secure  the  services  of  men  the  highest 
in  political  character :«— these,  with  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
system  of  education,  are  the  measures  ofYeform  on  which  our  con- 
fidence is  placed.     Such  were  the  remedies  which  the  administra- 
tion of  1806  had  it  in  contemplation  to  apply  f.     Such  were  the 
remedies  recommended  by  Mr.  Grattan. 

If  the  power  of  securing  the  af!ections  of  a  great  though  a  depen- 
dent nation — ^if  the  power  of  conferring  happiness  and  diffiising 
knowledge — be  the  noblest  prerogatives  which  Providence  can  in- 
trust to  the  most  favoured  nations,  England  is  called  to  a  high 
destiny.    She  possesses  the  means  of  becoming  the  minister  of  good 

hts  on  the  Edacation  of  the  Poor,  pnge  tO. 
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to  iDilli(M)s ;  she  possesses  the  means  of  securing  for  ever  the  con- 
fidence of  the  f  ridh  people.  '  Hers  may  now  be^an  unsuUied  tri- 
umph— a  moral  conquest  over  the  principle  of  evil,  for  centuries 
the  bane  of  one  country,  and  the  reproach  of  tlie  other.  During 
the  late  war,  Ireland  has  taken  her  full  share  in  the  national  glories 
and  in  the  national  sacrifices ;  she  has  poured  out  the  blood  of 
her  bravest  children,  in  tlie  common  cause  of  the  empire ;  no  list 
of  the  fallen  has  appeared,  in  which  the  losses  of  Ireland  are  not 
recorded;  no  victory  has  been  won,»in  which  her  sons  have  not 
been  distinguished.  In  the  cause  of  Spanish  independence,  they 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  the  noble  struggle  in  which  they 
fought,  and  of  the  English  brethren  in  arms  by  whom  they  were 
supported.  Without  the  lud  of  their  military  spirit,  and  the  ex^ 
hausdess  supply  their  population  afforded,  how  could  the  late  con- 
test for  existence  have  been  maintained,  or  triumphantly  closed  i 
And  can  the  British  people  now  turn  round  with  heardess  ingrati- 
tude, and  refuse  to  Ireland  that  fair  hearing  and  immediate  redress, 
which  are  due  to  her  wrongs,  no  less  than  to  her  services?  Will  tlie 
British  public  and  the  legislature  tell  the  Irish  people,  "  True,  y6u 
have  fought  and  bled  for  us;— true,  your  national  resources  have 
been  profusely  expended  in  our  service ;  but  we  require  your  aid 
no  longer;  we  cast  you  by  as  a  rusty  and  an  useless  weapon;  we 
consider  you  only  an  food  for  powder ;  and  cannot  condescend  to 
attend  to  your  complaints,  nor  to  sympathize  with  your  afBictions/' 
If  such  should  be  the  language  and  feelings  of  the  public,  or  of 
the  i^slature,  fatal  indeed  must  be  the  result.  Nations,  tike  in- 
dividuals, cannot  neglect  their  duties,  withoutexposing  them^Ives 
to  a  severe  retribution.  The  stream  of  population,  which  well  di- 
rected might  have  diffused  fertility  throughout  the  land,  may  cut 
for  itself  new  and  unnatural  channels,  mrough  which  its  waters 
may  rush  like  a  wasting  and  irresistible  torrent.  If  the  restraints 
of  religion  and  of  law  are  broken  through  in  Ireland — if  the  rights 
of  property  cease  to  be  respected— if  the  constitution  is  over- 
thrown,—security  cannot  long  continue  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  more 
favoured  island.  A  servile  war  may  be  fatal  to  Ireland,  but  the 
ocMisequences  of  such  a  warfare  must  react  upon  Great  Britain. 
*'  Never  has  a  great  nadon  been  ill  treated  witli  impunity  •,**  was 
the  declaration  of  a  statesman  who  knows  Ireland  well,  and  to 
whom  she  may  offer  her  tribute  of  esteem,  affection,  and  gratitude, 
as  it  cannot  now  be  considered  the  tribute  of  mean  adulation,  nor 
of  interested  selfishness. 

*  Mr.  Grant's  Speech  on  the  Insurrection  Act,  in  18 19. 
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THER  E  is  perhaps  no  subject  of  greater  importance  to  societyy 
than' that  on  which  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  observations; 
certainly  there  is  none  which,  for  its  best  interests,  has  been 
more  fatally  misunderstood.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  fashion  in 
England,  to  consider  an  organized  system  of  Police  as  the  offspring 
of  all  that  is  despicable  and  odious ;  the  creature  of  vexatious  and 
arbitraiy  authority,  and  inconsistent  with  a  government  of  liberty 
and  law :  yet  a  little  reflection  might  teach  us  that  it  is  the  abuse, 
and  not  the  use,  of  this  power,  which  warrants  the  applicati6n  of 
these  terms ;  and,  like  all  other  questions  of  good  and  evil  on  which 
the  practical  legislator  may  be  called  upon  to  decide,  the  point 
at  issue  is,  by  what  means  the  good  may  be  r^sed,  and  the  evil 
avoided.  It  must  at  all  times,  surely,  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
no  society  can  exist  without  a  restraint  upon  evil-doers ;  protec- 
tion for  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  for  the  unwaiy  against 
the  fraudulent.  The  question  then  is,  how  can  diese  necessary 
securities  be  obtained  I  There  are  but  two  ways  for  that  pur- 
pose :  ^  the  one,  by  the  infliction  of  punishment  after  the  crime  is 
comnutted;  the  other,  by  preventing  the  perpetration  of  it ; — the 
first  operating,  by  the  rigour  of  its  penalties,'tn  the  way  of  terror, 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  ;  the  second,  by  the  shield  and 
protection  which  it  gives  to  all  classes  of  society,  the  criminally 
disposed  being  assured  that  the  eye  of  the  law  is  ever  watchful^ 
and  vigilant,  and  that  detection  and  punishment  will  inevitably  be 
the  consequence  of  crime.  The  latter  system  is  tiien  the  i»t>per 
object  of  that  branch  of  executive  government  which  is  desig- 
nated by  the  word  Police ;  and  which  means  not  the  execution  of 
penal  laws,  but  the  prevention  of  offences,  by  vigilance,  and  a  con- 
stant scrutiny  on  the  conduct  of  offenders.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to 
plan  a  mode  of  governing  a  people  the  most  conducive  to  their 
Jhappiness  and  prosperity, ''  assuming  that  the  laws  were  humane 
and  rational,  and  the  administration  of  them  )^\xre  and  impartial,'^ 
we  should  enumerate  the  establishment  of  a  domestic  police,  or 
the  selection  of  fit  and  able  persons  as  conservators  of  tiie  peace, 
among  the  means  best  calculated  to  attain  that  end.  In  our  view 
of  the  duties  of  the  governors  to  the  governed,  no  greater  shame 
can  attach  to  the  institutions  of  a  nation,  than  a  necessity  for  the 
constant  recurrence  to  punishment,  for  the  waste  of  life,  and  for  the 
infliction  of  pains  and  penalties,  which  ought  never  to  be  resorted 
to,  until  every  other  means  to  prevent  the  comm'ission  of  offences 
have  been  tried  and  exhausted. 

True  it  is,  that  there  exists  in  foreign  countries  (in  France  for 
example)  a  rij^d  police,  which  mischievously  and  vexatiously  med- 
dles 
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ilfes  id  all  the'cobcerns  of  domestic  life ;  and  by  iU  perpetual  ^'  es- 
pionage" is  ill-suited  either  to  the  forms  or  feehngs  of  a  free  peo* 
pie.  Yet  even  this,  odious  and  repulsive  as  it  is,  has  this  advdQ- 
iage  in  its  use, — diat  in  great  cities  persons  and  property  are  indis- 
putably better  secured^  thad  under  the  strange  and  anomalous  sy- 
stem which  prevails  in.  this  country. 

We  are  by  no  means  advocates  for  the  adoption  of  this  intri- 
cate and  disreputable  system  of  police,  which  sows  discord  in  tlie 
bosoms  of  families,  rendering  every  servant  a  spy  on  the  actions  of 
his  master;  but  we  contend,  and  are  prepared  to  show,  that  with 
the  means  weie^timately  possess — keeping  alwaysih  view  the  rights 
and  hberties  of  a  free  people— -greater  security  than  exists  atpresent 
can  be  given  to  property  and  life. 

first,  then,  there  already  exists  in  these  kingdoms  a  voluntary 
police,  unknown  elsewhere;  and  which,  even  allowing  largely  fpr  - 
the  errors  occasionally  committed  by  it,  is  of  the  highest  value.;^^ 
we  mean  the  magistracy,  which  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  the  resi- 
dent gentry  and  principal  persons  in  each  district,  who,  by  their 
property,  character,  abilities,  and  station,  may  be  considd^  as 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  and  whose  advice  and  opinion 
would,  on  all  occasions,  have  necessarily  the  greatest  weight  vrith 
them.  This  institution,  with  the  subordmate  agencies  of  high  and 
petty  constables,  and  with  all  the  authority  which  the  law  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  magistrates  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
cobstitutes,  in  our  mind,  as  numerous  and  as  efiective  a  body  of 
domestic  police,  as  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  country  de- 
mand* In  times  of  emergency,  the  sheriff  has  the  whole  power  of 
the  county  at  his  disposal ;  ^nd  should  the  civil  authorities  be  not 
sufficiehtiy  strong  (which  is  scarcely  possible),  the  military  force 
can  be  called  in,  and  the  army  placed  in  array  under  the  orders 
of  the  magistrate. 

We  have  given  this  general  outline,  to  show  the  nature  and  form 
of  our  police  establishment;  and,  as  far  as  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  think  it  can  be  much  improved,  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  working  well.  The  case  is,  however,  difierent  in 
great  towns.  In  the  first  place,  the  class  of  persons  who  officiate 
as  magistrates  is  materially  changed ;  and  secondly,  the  subordi- 
nate officers  are  by  no  means  of  the  station  and  character  of  those 
who  fill  similar  situations  elsewhere.  Gentiemen  of  considerable 
fortune  decline  the  fatigue  of  devoting  any  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  piunfiil  details  of  municipal  police.  The  inferior  offices  are 
principally  executed  by  deputy,  and  consequently  but  too  often  the 
duties  are  carelessly,  if  not  corruptiy,  performed.  It  was  found, 
therefore,  in  the  metropolis^  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
that  a  description  of  persons  had  been  placed  in  the  commission 
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of  the  peace  for  Surry  and  Middlesex,  who  were  designated  by  ftm 
name  of '^  trading  Justices/'  and  whose  administration  of  law  was 
Cprrupt  and  disgraceful.  To  correct  this  terrible  abuse,  the  4ate 
Lord  Melville,  in  1793,  established  seven  Police  Offices,  with  three 
salaried  magistrates  to  officiate  in  each,  and  which,  with  some  tri- 
fling alteration,  exiA  at  the  present  moment*  The  principle  of  a  sa- 
Iftried  magistracy  being  once  established,  the  system  was  extended 
to  Manchester  and  other  large  towns.  And  we  now  propose  to  con- 
.sider  whether  the  experiment  has  answered,  and  if  any  alterations 
are  required. 

Independently  of  the  police  of  the  city  of  London  (which  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  and  entirely  free 
from  the  controul  of  Government),  the  following  offices  are  esta- 
blished in  the  metropolis*: — 

First,  that  of  Bow-street,  consisting  of  three  magistrates  and 
eight  copdtables ;  the  horse  and  foot  patrole,  the  former  consisting 
of  a  chief,  one  conductor,  five  inspectors,  and  seventy-five  rank  and 
file ;  the  latter  of  one  inspector,  sixteen  conductors,  and  one  hun- 
dred rank  and  file :  these  are  under  the  direction  of  the  above  ma- 
Sistrates,  and  may  be  considered  as  part  of  an  establishment  which 
oes  not  solely  confine  its  duties  to  London  and  its  vicinity,  but 
which  occasionally  fiurmshes  assistance,  when  xeqmred,  to  all  parts 
of  die  kingdom. 

Secondly,  the  seven  police  offices,  with  three  magistrates  attached 
to  each  office,  and,  divided  among  the  whole,  fifty-nine  constables. 

Tlurdly,  the  Thames  police,  established  to  prevent  robberies  on 
the  river ;  and  which  consists  of  three  mamitrates,  five  head  con- 
stables, twenty-three  surveyors,  and  sixty-five  watermen. 

Thus,  then,  the  whole  poUce  of  Londcm,  exclusive  of  the  city,  sala- 
ried by  the  Government,  amounts  in  numbers  to  twenty-seven  ma- 
¥'strates  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  subordinate  officers, 
he  expense  is  for  Bow-street,  ex-    gg.    s.  d.         £.      s.    d. 

elusive  offees,  which  amount  to    422  17  6  —  £4,591  10  11 
The  seven  police  offices,  ditto .  •    4,238  1 1  5  — <  21,002  19  1 H 
Thames  police  ditto ». 711     2  9  —    8,6l6  19     1 

Total  54,211  9  Hi 
Having  thus  stated  generally  the  amount  of  force,  and  the  cost,  of 
that  establishment  of  police  which  is  salaried  by  the  Government,  we 
now  proceed  to  remark  on  its  constitution,  or  the  mode  of  its  appoint- 
.  ment.  We  wish,  however,  thus  early  to  pay  our  tribute  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  for  the  great  change  he  hasefiected  in  the  mode  of 
selection  by  which  the  magistrates  were  nominated.    Soon  after  the 

*  PoiiiainentaJ-j  Returns,  SOth  June,  1831. 
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cwatioa  of  these  offic^ — ^as  micht  have  been  expected,— the  ap^ 
pointments  to  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  used  diem  to 
gratify  private  partialities,  or  for  the  less  excusable  purpose  of  po&» 
tical  influence.  Poets,news»paperwriter8,pamphleteers,werequar« 
tered  upon  the  establishment ;  some  of  the  magistrates,  in  thdr  tums> 
were  not  backward  in  pursuing  a  similar  course  of  jobbing,  and  in* 
stances  occurred  of  their  domestic  servants  being  appointed  consta* 
Ues  to  police  offices,  rec^ving  the  salary  but  not  doing  the  duties  of 
their  situations.  Lord  SidmouUihasconectedibeseabiMes.  At  his  en- 
trance into  office,  he  laid  down  «  rule  to  appcxnt  no  one  to  the  mains* 
tracy  who  was  not  a  barrister  of  a  certain  number  of  years*  standing 
at  the  bar;  thus  securing  at  least  the  possession  of  some  lef^al  know- 
ledge for  the  public  service;  and  we  believe  that  he  has  ngidly  ad- 
hered to  his  original  ptao.  Now  the  first  improvement  we  venture  to 
suggest  is  an  alteration  in  the  tenure  by  which  the  magistrates  hold 
dieir  appointments.  As  it  is,  tiiey  are  completely  dependent  on  the 
secretaries  of  state.  We  fisel  convinced  that  they  should  hold  their 
offices  as  the  judges  hold  theirs— by  the  X&xaxeoi*^  quamdiu  u  bene 
f^euerini^  and  not  be  removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government : 
much  of  their  usefubess  is  lost  by  the  known  dependence  of  their 
ntuations.  They  are  most  important  public  functionaries;  tiiey 
dedde  questions  of  the  greatest  moment,  of  the  extent  of  which 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  diuly  routine  of  duty  can  have  no  ade- 
quate conception;  the  arbiters  in  the  first  instance  of  the  character 
ixiA  property  of  the  greatest  assemblage  of  human  beings  on  the 
(ace  of  die  globe.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  decent  nor  salutary  that 
diey  should  be  even  nominally  under  the  direct  controul  of  the  se- 
cretary of  «tate* 

Mr.  Mainwaring,  a  police  magistrate  himsdf,  in  his  admirable 
pamphlet,  presses  this  p(»nt  with  the  stroi^st  arguments ;  and,  as  a 
.practical  proof  of  the  subjection  under  which  the  class  of  public  offi* 
cere  to  which  he  belongs,  is  supposed  to  be,  he  states  *,  ^^  that  he  has 
more  than  once  known  a  dissatisfied  suitor,  upon  a  decision  adverse 
lo  his  wishes,  publicly  threaten  an  appeal  to  the  secretary  of  state." 
He  naturally  asks, — ^whoever  heard  even  a  whisper  iii  the  presence 
of  a  iudge,that  his  decision  should  be  subject  to  ministerial  revision  i 
Indeed  the  very  cireumstance  of  these  magistrates  being  stipendiary> 
is,  to  our  mind,  the  reason  why  they  should  be  immoveaUe,  except 
from  bad  conduct.  It  is  because  they  are  paid  by  the  State,  that 
every  other  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  dieir  independence. 
.The  trudi  is,  they  are  not  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  belonging 
4o  the  same  class  of  men  as  d)e  unsalaried  magistrates  of  the  country. 
Th^  are  considered  to  be  the  hired  servants  of  the  Government,— 
<ccieatures  of  its  patronage*  and  subject  to  its  controul;  and  their 
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bptnioDs  are  neitber  as  much  valued,  nor  their  decisions  regarded^, 
nor  their  character  or  stations  estimated  in  the  proportion  which 
their  own  public  and  private  worth  entitle  them  to  expect,  and 
which  the  interests  of  the  community  demand  they  should  receive. 
yVe  know  well  all  the  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  dependence; 
but  we  appeal  to  the  history  of  all  times,  as  decisive  against  judicial 
subserviency.  It  is  not  only  the  reabty  of  that  base  condition  which 
is  to  be  avoided,  but  even  the  bare  suspicion  of  its  possibility  is 
deeply  iniurious  to  the  cause  of  justice.  The  distinction  between 
a  ssdaried  and  ordinary  magistrate  is  clear  and  decisive.  The  office 
of  the  first  is  his  profession ;  to  entitie  him  to  hold  it,  the  duties  of 
his  station  must  be  the  business  of  his  life;  whereas  the  other  exer- 
cises his  calling  rarely  and  occasionally.  It  is,  besides,  a  duty  of 
voluntary  labour  and  trouble ;  and  liere  the  country  does  not  pay, 
but  receives ;  for  it  is  greatly  obliged  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  cler- 
gy, who  so  usefully  and  honourably  fill  that  important  situation. 

To  deprive  the  latter  of  his  office,  is  to  ease  him  of  trouble  and 
labour;  to  take  away  the  situation  of  the  former,  is  to  deprive  him 
c^  his  means  of  subsistence.  Thus  the  one  is  unexposed  to  any 
inducements  to  swerve  from  his  duty ;  the  other  is  at  the  mei^y  ai 
those  who  are  his  masters ;  and,  if  they  command,  it  is  at  the  price 
of  his  income  if  he  disobeys.  The  salaried  magistrate  is  as  liable  to 
do  wrong  as  the  salaried  judge ;  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  his 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  people  to  the  mandates  of  their  go«> 
vemors,  is  to  make  him,  like  the  judge,  independent  in  character, 
estimation,  and  income. 

The  next  p6int  for  improvement  is  in  the  salary,  allowed.  The 
chief  ma^strate  of  Bow-street  has  1,200/.  per  annum,  and  all  the 
other  magistrates  600/.  each.  When  wie  consider  the  responsibility 
of  these  public  officers,  their  arduous  duties,  tiieir  constant  vexations, 
and  almost  degrading  occupation,  the  situation  in  life  which  is  her 
coming  them,  for  the  credit  and  usefulness  of  their  stations,  to  keep 
up,  we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  the  worst-paid  functionaries  in 
the  kingdom.  Let  us  compare  the  payment  here  with  that  which 
takes  place  elsewhere.  In  the  inslolvent  debtors'  court  the  chief  com- 
missioner receives  6000/.,  the  two  assistants  1 ,500/.  a  year  each.  In 
the  customs  and  excise,  the  chairman  2000/.,  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners each  1,400/.  In  the  auditorship  of  accoiuits,  the  chairman 
1,500/.,  the  otiier  members  1 ,200/.  each.  Above  all,  when  we  meet 
with  clerks  of  public  offices  with  salaries  of  1000/.  a  year,  and  deputy 
retired  secretaries  with  1,500/.  and  2000/.,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine upon  what  scale  of  apportionment  of  salary  to  duty,  either  the 
one  or  the  other  has  been  constructed.  Ta&e  the  labour  performed, 
the  real  duty  done,  the  constant  unremitting  occupaticm,  its  nature 
and  character,  as  important  to  the  public  which  profits  by  it,  as  it  is 
painful  to  the  individual  who  performs  it — consider  the  very  climate 

they 
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&tj  Sve  ip,  ibe  noisome  sdr  they  breathe^ — and  we  fed  conyuM^ 
^at  the  niggardness  of  their  salaries  must  strike  every  man  of  com«' 
mon  sense;,  who  considers  the  labourer  as  worthy  of  his  hire ;  and. 
that  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  pay  liberally  the  attention^  talents,  and  ac-t 
quirementSy  of  these  public  servants. 

.  We  should  have  named,  some  time  back,  1000/.  a  year  as  the 
minimum  of  allowance  to  «dl  die  magistrates,  and  1,^00/.  to  the 
chief  at  Bow-street.  At  present,  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  most 
of  the  articles  of  general  consumption,  and  the  probable  diminutmi 
of  the  expense  in  Uving,  in  every  respect,  we  shall  be  content  to  leavo ' 
the  s^ilary  of  the  chief  at  Bow-street  as  it  is,  and  to  augment  tbfit  pf 
the  remaining  magistrates  to  800/.  a  year  each.  We  are  the  mom 
inchned  to  do  this,  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  discretion  of  the  Go* 
vemment  will  dictate  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  we  have  coatrasled 
with  those  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  whole  additional  cost  to  the 
country  would  be  little  more  than  5000/.  We  are  besides  of. 
opinion,  that  a  consolidation  of  these  offices  may  be  made,  which, 
would  lessen  the  present  expense  of  the  whole  police  es^bUshmeQl* 

In  the  new  police  bill  of  the  last  session,  the  Shadwell  office  was 
discontinued,  a  new  one  beinff  estaUished  at  Mary-le-bone,  and  the 
Government  took  the  power  of  makingsuch  alterations  as  they  ahdflld 
think  proper,  in  the  places  where  the  difierent  police  offices  should 
be  situat^  We  are  \)y  no  means  satisfied  with  this  altemtion; 
for  though  it  might  be  quite  right  to  close  the  office  of  Shadwell,  i4 
by  no  means  followed  that  a  new  one  was  required  at  Mary4e4xme^ 
We  believe^  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Marlborough-street  office^ . 
with  a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  number  of  its  coostaUes^ 
might  have  executed,  as  it  did  before,  all  the  duties  of  this  new  e»* 
tabfifihment 

In  addition  to  this,  one  magistrate  might  be  removed  from  each  of 
the  offices  of  Worship-street,  Hatton-garden,  and  the  Thamea 
poboe,  and  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  Queen-square  might  be 
managed  in  the  office  of  Bow-street.  In  this  way  there  would  be 
a  saving  (even  if  the  new  office  of  Mary-le-bone  is  continued)  of 
six  magistrates,  and,  if  that  was  also  abolished,  of  nine ;  the  salaries 
of  whom,  even  allowing  for  a  retirement  to  each^  would  nearly  de* 
fray  the  cost  of  the  augmented  salaries  of  the  remaining  magistratea* 

We  have  heard,  indeed,  of  an  argument  advanced  against  this  plan 
of  reform, —  that  there  will  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  magistrates 
to  perform  the  daily  duties  at  their  respective  offices.  Butthe£u:tiflf| 
tfaatthereareat  presentaconsiderablehumberof  country  magistrates 
who  assist  at  the  public  offices ;  some  from  the  pleasure  of  occupation 
which  the  business  afibrds ;  others  as  a  species  of  training  to  perform 
these  duties  elsewhere ;  others  to  qualify  themselves  as  candidates 
for  any  vacant  seat  upon  tlpe  bench.  .      « 

Indeed 
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Indeed  the 'great  number  of  salaried  magistrates  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  country  magistrates  away ;  otherwise,  there  can  be  no 
doubl  tliat)  from  the  number  of  Surry  and  Middlesex  magistrates 
resident  in  the  metropolis,  the  attendance  would  be  numerous  and 
constant.  Besides,  if  pains  were  taken  by  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the 
home  counties  to  stipulate  (in  the  appointment  of  the  resident  ma- 
gistracy )  that  they  should  engage  to  give  some  attendance  at  the 
offices  on  other  occasions  besides  those  for  the  licensing  of  public 
bouses,  no  complaints,  like  those  which  we  have  referred  to,  could 
be  made;  and  the  public  business  would  be  much  forwarded,  and 
be  done  much  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  suitor.  One  of  the 
^vils,  indeed,  which  have  resulted  from  the  constitution  of  these  of- 
fices, has  been, — ^that  along  with  the  trading  justices,  mi^strates  of 
a  better  description  have  been  driven  away  from  the  bench ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  metropolis  has  been  placed  in 
hands  which,  however  pure  and  clean,  are  for  many  considerations 
not  esteemed  by  any  class  in  the  State,  to  the  degree  which  the 
parties  themselves  are  entitled  to  by  their  conduct. 

Officers  of  the  Police. 
The  next  important  subject  for  regulation  is  the  payment  of  the 
officers  of  police. 

'  There  is  established  in  each  office  a  certain  number  of  regular 
constables ;  but  upon  what  principle  the  amount  is  fixed  we  can- 
not conjecture.  ITie  office  of  Great  Mariborough-street, — when 
jthe  Mary-le-bone  district  was  attached  to  it,  the  busiest  and 
most  comprehensive  establishment  in  the  metropolis, — had  only  six 
constables  at  it;  while  Queen^quare,  which  had  the  least  to  do,  has 
eight.  The  regular  pay  of  each  constable  is  one  guinea  per  week. 
■  This  salary  appears  to  us  to  be  totally  inadequate,  and  neces- 
sarily (from  the  scantiness  of  the  payment)  to  lead  to  the  perpetration 
of  all  tho^e  acts  to  obtain  money  which  the  public  are  but  too  apt 
to  accuse  the  officers  of  the  police  of  committing,  and  which,  in 
more  than  one  case,  has  been  legally  proved.  Until  the  last  Police 
Act  passed,  no  extent  of  service,  no  disability  from  wounds,  no  loss 
of  life,  entitled  a  police  officer  to  a  recompense,  or  secured  a  provi- 
sion to  his  family.  Mr.  Vickery,  a  very  intelligent  officer,  and  of 
an  excellent  reputation,  informed  the  police  committee,  that  he  had 
hdd  a  situation  in  the  police  for  twelve  years;  and  that,  with  all  his 
exertions,  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  thing  to  leave  to  his 
family  in  case  of  any  accident  happeningto  him.  **  I  got  myself/-' 
he  s«d,  **  cut  all  to  pieces  two  years  ago,  in  an  attempt  to  take  two 
men  who  had  committed  a  murder,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  live.  I 
«\vas  laid  up  for  si:^  months ;  the  police  office  made  me  no  allowance 
for  ray  wounds,  in  lact  thev  hadit  not  in  their  power.  Sir  N .  Conant 
•    '  said 
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said  he  would  have  done  all  in  his  power  for  me,  if  he  could:  there 
is  no  allowance  for  old  ageorinfirmi^;  there  is  to  the  magistrates 
and  clerks,  but  the  officers  are  considered  nothing  in  the  thing*/'    • 

By  the  new  Act,  the  secretary  of  state  has  the  power  to  reward 
extraordinary  service  on  the  part  of  the  oxistables;  but  there  is  no 
1^  provision  in  case  of  sickness,  or  length  of  service,  or  for  ther 
families  of  those  who  lose  thdr  lives  in  the  performance  of  these 
duties. 

Thus,  then,  there  still  remuns  much  to  be  done,  to  secure  to  the 
honest  offica  that  pecuniary  reward  for  his  exertions  which  will 
prevent  him  from  looking  to  dishonourable  means  for  obtaining  it. 
As  it  is,  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  constant  want,  and  as  con- 
stant temptation  to  commit  acts  to  reUeve  it.  Though  we  make  no 
doubt  diere  have  existed,  and  do  now  exist,  many  excellent  and 
trust-worthy  police  officers,  yet  the  system  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
make  bad  ones ;  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  is  a  per- 
manent alliance  between  many  of  these  officers  and  the  thieves  of 
the  metropolis.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  dangerous  evil,  but 
constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  prevent  it, 
and  a  liberal  salary  to  those  who  are  now  led  into  the  temptation 
from  the  inadequacy  of  tMr  appointments. 

The  city  of  London  allows  thirty  shillings  per  week  to  each  con- 
stable:—let  the  same  payment  be  made  to  each  of  the  constables  of 
the  police  offices.  This  regular  salary,  with  handsome  rewards  for 
successful  exertions  to  prevent  or  to  discover  crime,  and  a  provision 
for  old  2ige,  for  wounds,  and,  in  case  of  loss  of  life,  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  enable  honest  men  to  (itt 
these  situations,  and  execute  their  difficult  duties,  with  credit  both  to 
themselves  and  their  employers.  The  truth  is,  no  branch  of  the  pub^ 
lie  service  requires  more  looking-into  than  this.  Officers  of  the 
police  are,  in  general,  intelligent,  active,  and  needy.  They  have  had^ 
hitherto,  no  inducement  to  be  honest,  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  consciences.  In  th^  scale  of  honesty,  were  small  pay,  much 
hazard,  and  no  reward ;  to  connive  at  ofiences  was  more  profitable 
than  to  detect  them  ;  to  associate  with  criminals,  dian  to  bring  them 
to  justice ;  to  commute  felonies,  than  to  detect  felons ;  and  to  have 
the  crime  perpetrated,  than  td  prevent  its  commission. 

We  contend,  that  prevention  is  better  than  punishment;  and  that 
a  liberal  remuneration  is  due  to  him  who  arrests  the  arm  of  the 
criminal  before  he  commits  the  ofience.  But  at  present  it  is  the  in- 
terest o(  the  officer  of  justice  to  have  the  crime  perpetrated ; — by 
detection  he  may  make  a  fortune,  by  prevention  he  will  hardly  re* 
ceive  thanks. 

♦  Polic«  Report,  p.  l?r. 
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.  It  18  upon  these  groundsy  among  fnany  others,  that  we  rejoice  i» 
the  repeal  of  all  the  statutes  which  gave  spedfic  rewards  upon  tlie 
conviction  of  criminals.  But,  because  the  precise  sum  of  40/.  is 
taken  away,  it  did  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  diligent  and  meri- 
torious officer  was  to  receive  no  extra  lemuneration ;  and  we  sea 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  a  power  to  assign  a  fit  recompense  is 
^ven  by  the  new  Act  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The  duty  of  the 
constable  is  to  be  constantly  on  the  patrole;  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
hi  the  streets  of  the  metropolis;  and,  from  their  numbers,  to  cany 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  walks  the  streets  by  nigh€ 
or  by  day,  that,  if  honest,  his  person  and  property  are  protected,*— but 
if  criminal,  that  the  eyes  of  the  police  are  upon  all  his  actions,  and 
a  pursuer  at  bis  heels.  Why,  we  would  ask,  has  the  system  of  footpad 
robbery,  which  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
some  years  ago,  entirely  ceased  f — Surely  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
the  robber  knows  tiiat  patroles  are  abroad ;  and  he  feels  that  while 
he  commits  the  crime  he  may  be  seized  in  the  act,  or  pursued  so 
closely  that  ilight  is  impx>8sible.  By  no  magic  has.  this  system  of 
robbery  ceased:— K:rime  has  tripled  in  amount  since  that  period;  but 
the  highwayman  and  footpad  are  aware,  that  a  strict  look-out  is 
kept  upon  their  proceedings  on  the  high  road ;  and,  however  dis- 
pcMed  to  launder,  they  dare  not  gratify  their  inclinations.  We  say 
then— adopt  this  system  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis ;  patrole  the 
leading  thoroughfares  kad  streets  by  day  and  by  night;  do  not  keep 
the  chosen  band  of  constables  in  their  respective  offices  plying,  like 
watermen,  for  fares.  Their  duty  is  abroad,  and  in  regular  watch, 
not  only  to  detect,  but  to  prevent.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  specify 
the  precise  quantum  of  force  required  in  each  office  or  district;  but 
we  are  sure  that  the  present  force  is  greatiy  deficient,  when  Mr.  Main* 
waring  says  that  he  has  six  constables  at  Marlborough-street,  and  a 
^strict  to  watch  over,  containing  above  two  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, and  a  great  proportion  of  those  among  the  most  ignorant  and 
indigent  inhabitants  of  die  metropolis;  that  he  knows  above  an 
hundred  receiving-houses  in  his  division ;  and,  to  use  his  own  ^ner- 

Stic  phrase,  "it  is  necessary  to  watch  at  the  pit's  mouth.''  When 
r.  B.  Allen  states  that  he  has  nine  constables  for  the  charge  of 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  watch  of  not  less  thaii 
three  hundred  resident  thieves,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  disgrace- 
ful scenes  which  hourly  occurs— neither  life  nor  property  being  safe ; 
—or  that  die  inhabitants  of  particular  streets  should  voluntarily 
subscribe  to  provide  watdimen  to  secure  agadnst  the  connivance 
of  their  domestic  police,  and  obtain  that  protection  which  the 
miserable  parsimony  of  the  stipendiary  police  denies  them.  Our 
notions  of  an  efiective  police,  are  in  tiie  union  of  constant  in- 
spection on  the  part  of  the  magistracy,  to  a  strength  of  numbers  of 

inferior 
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inferior  s^eDts,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  arrest  the  criminal  pro- 
pensities of  individuals  before  they  break  out  into  overt  acts,  the 
whole  well  organized  and  well  remunerated.  With  these  two  ma-^ 
Cerials  in  active  operation,  we  do  not  say  there  will  be  no  crimei  but 
we  are  sure  tiiat  the  amount  will  be  much  diminished ;  and  few,  if 
any,  of  those  outrages  which  now  daily  and  nightly  disgrace  the 
raetiropoKs,  will  be  jperpetrated.  There  is  another  part  of  this  ques- 
tion  to  which  we  feel  compelled  to  refer ; — ^we  mean  the  increased 
disposition  that  exists  to  compound  with  criminals  on  the  restitu^ 
tion  of  the  property  stolen.  No  part  of  the  system  of  police  requires 
more  investigation  than  this.  Several  statements  on  this  fearful 
topic  are  now  lying  before  us.  We  have  the  names  of  all  the  parties; 
but  for  the  present,  at  least,  we  shall  not  publish  them. 

(A)  a  merchant  in  the  city  was  robbed  of  shawls,  8lc.  of  the 
value  of  1000/.  On  the  discovery  of  the  robbery,  he  went  to  one  of 
the  principal  police  offices,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  search  after 
the  robbers.  He  met,  however,  witli  little  encouragement  to  proceed 
in  his  inquiries ;  but  was  advised  to  offer  a  large  reward,  and  was 
told  that  not  less  than  5  or  600/.  would  answer  his  purpose.  He 
objected  to  the  amount  of  the  sum ;  but  at  last  was  persuaded  to 
give  400/.,  upon  tlie  assurance  that  all  the  goods  stolen  would  be 
restored.  He  accordingly  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  constabie^B^ 
one  of  the  officers  of  poHce,)  eight  50/.  notes,  and  within  a  few  hours 
a  covered  cart  drove  up  to  his  warehouse,  a  package  was  left^ 
which  being  opened  contained  all  the  property  stolen.  We  ask, — is 
it  possible  to  doubt  that  the  thief  and  the  police  were  in  some  way 
connected  in  this  business  i  Again :  we  have  heard  of  bills  to  a  lai]ge 
amount  having  been  stolen,  and  the  parties  suspected  of  the  theft  being 
in  custody  and  committed  for  re-examination :  during  the  interval  a 
negotiation  took  place ;  and  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  police  office 
a  sum  of  mon^was  passed  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  officers  into 
the  possession  of  the  person  who  held  the  bills,  which  were  restored 
immediately  to  the  legal  owner  ;^the  parfies  were  brought  up  to  be 
examined,  no  one  appeared  against  tliem,  and  they  were  discharged. 

These  are  acts  of  common  occurrence,  and  require  the  strictest 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  magistracy  to  correct  them.  Their  causes 
are, — the  trouble  and  expenses  of  prosecution,  the  severity  of  our 
punishments,  and  the  secret  understanding  which  subsists  between 
the  protectors  of  the  property  of  the  community,  and  the  regular 
spoilers  of  it.  But  be  the  causes  what  they  may,  these  things  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of  the  police,  and  affix 
a  stigma  on  the  character  of  its  instruments, — on  the  innocent  as  well 
as  on  the  guilty.  They  make  men  think  it  wiser  and  safer  to  sit 
down  eontented  with  the  original  loss,  or  to  trust  to  tiieir  own  exer- 
tions to  discover  the  criminal,  rather  than  employ  the  agency  of  per- 
sons 
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sons  who,  for  aucht  they  know,  may  have  been  the  tnstigalore  of 
the  robbery,  and  sharers  in  the  spoil.  We  beg  not  to  te  misun* 
derstood  We  by  no  means  intend  to  charge  all  the  police  officers 
with  being  guilty  of  these  practices:  on  the  contrary,  we  know  se- 
veral* in  whom  we  place  great  trust.  But  we  speak  of  the  system  in 
general,  and  of  its  effects  on  the  public  mind ;  wd  we  a^ieal  to  those 
who  attend  our  courts  of  justice,  for  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 
We  again  wish  to  urge  the  necessity  of  securing  the  integrity  of 
these  *'  dangerous  creatures/'  as  Townshend,  a  celebrated  oflBicer, 
styles  his  fellows*. 

By  giving  them  the  means  of  an  honest  livdibood,  and  by  making 
it  their  interest  to  continue  in  Uie  possesion  of  it,  they  will  be  en- 
abled  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  offenders  more  gratuitously  then  they 
do  at  present.  Observe  the  difference  between  the  police  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris :— A  gentleman's  house  is  broken  open  in  the  latter 
city ;  he  applies  fi>  the  police ;  the  greatest  exertions  are  made  to  dis- 
cover the  criminals;  and  all  this  search  and  inquiry  is  conducted 
free  of  expense  tothecomplunant.  In  London,  the  same  event  en- 
tails upon  the  sufferer  a  heavy  expense,  and^  in  great  robberies^  an 
enormous  cost  in  the  nature  of  reward.  What  then  is  the  reason 
of  this  difference  between  the  two  countries?  Surely  because  in 
France  the  police  considers  a  private  robbeiy  as  a  public  evil, 
as  a  state  oifence,  in  whicli  the  Government  is  implicated,  being 
.charged  by  its  constitution  with  tlie  protection  of  the  persons  and 
properties  of  its  subjects :  whereas,  in  England,  the  police  lets  itself 
out  for  hire,  at  the  cost  of  individuals ;  opens  a  sort  of  shop  for  the 
sale  of  its  commodity ;  and,  if  it  is  not  well  paid,  will  by  no  means 
interfere.  This  system  cannot  be  right  It  was,  however,  attempted 
to  be  justified  or,  explained  a  wa^  before  the  police  committee;  but 
it  still  remains  a  common  complaint  in  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  impunity  which  criminals  enjoy.' 

We  have  thus,  as  shortly  as  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
quesUon  would  admit  of,  stated  the  defects  of  the  present  system 
of  stipendiary  police  as  existing  in  the  metropolis.  Wherever  any 
establishment  of  a  similar  nature  has  been  set  on  foot,  the  evils, 
we  have  no  doubt,  are  of  the  same  character;  and,  without  again 
recurring  to  a  specification  of  them,  we  venture  to  suggest  the 
remedies  we  have  proposed,  as  those  most  likely  to  effect  a  cure. 
Y<et,  before  we  conclude,  there  are  some  topics  connected  with 
this  great  subject,  upon  which  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 
more  particulariy  as  His  Majesty's  Government  are  pledged  to 
institute  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conunons 
prior  to  the  re-enactment  of  the  present  Police  Bill  (which  has  only 

♦  PuJice  Report,  1817. 
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one  year's  duration).  We  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  urge  the  inves* 
tigataon  of  the  manner  in  which,  first,  the  high-constables  in  the  Mid- 
dtesex  and  Surry  districts  of  the  metropolis  are  appointed,  a£id  in  the 
second,  the  way  in  which  the  duties  are  performed.  The  same  in- 
vestigation to  be  entered  into  in  respect  to  the  petty  constable  of  each 
parish  in  the  metropohs.  This  effected,  we  venture  to  affirm,  that 
more  abuses  will  be  brought  to  light,  and  more  foul  corruption 
manifest,  than  even  those  whohave  most  inquired  into  tlie  present 
practice  of  the  police  can  imagine.  It  was  proved  before  the 
former  police' committees  (in  18 16,  18 17^  and  1818),*  that  these 
persons  have  troublesome  offices  and  no  salaries ;  that  the  high- 
constables  generally  (we  had  ahnost  written  uniformly),  even  if 
they  are  not  embarked  in  a  trade  of  that  description,  already  en- 
gage in  one,  which  enables  them  to  command  the  custom  of  per- 
sons who  are  under  their  inspection  and  controul.  They  are,  in 
&ct,  generally  coal-merchants ;  and  we  have  now  before  us  printed 
circulars  firom  three  out  of  four  of  these  police  functionaries,  which 
were  left  at  the  alehouses  in  their  respective  divisions,  soliciting 
the  custom  of  the  occupant.  The  bulk  of  their  custom  is  to  be 
found  in  houses  of  this  description,  and  in  brothels.  Deal  with 
the  bish-constable,  and  you  may  live  as  you  clioose,  and  do  what 
you  will ; — ^but  woe  betide  your  license,  if  any  other  tradesman  is 
employed !  Again :  the  petty  constable,  in  almost  every  division, 
acts  by  deputy,  who  receives  a  small  sum  of  about  five  guineas  for 
undertaking  that  duty  :-^indeed  we  have  heard  of  instances  where 
money  has  been  paid  for  the  appointment. 

This  officer,  too,  has  no  salary ;  and  his  trouble  is  to  beTepud 
by  levies  on  alehouses,  brothels,  billeting  of  soldiers,  attendance 
on  courts  of  justice  to  swear  away  life  and  character,  and  all  the 
various  devices  by  which  money  can  be  extorted,  protection 
^veo  to  vice,  or  profit  extracted  fiom  misfortune.  We  once  more 
rder  our  readers  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Police  Com- 
mitiee  in  1818,  particulariy  to  that  of  Mr.  Charlesworth  and 
Mr.  Lindsay ;  and  we  ask,— who  can  be  surprised  at  tiie  state  of 
our  streets ;  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property;  the  outrages  that 
daily  occur ;  and  the  impunity  of  crime  i  There  is  yet  one  more 
topic  for  investigation,  and  that  is, — the  protection  given  to  those 
sinks  of  infamy  and  vice,  the  flash  houses  in  the  metropolis.  We 
hare  now  before  us  a  list  of  some  hundreds,  all  of  which  are  no- 
torious receptacles  of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  which  are  known  to 
ail  the  parish  constables^  headboroughs,  high  constables,  and  po- 


•  Vide  Mr.  Bakcr*s  Evidence,  p.  76,  Report,  1816.    Mr.  Collins,  p.  t05, 
1817. 
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lice  officers,  to  be  so.  Many  of  them  aie  brotheb,  and  places^Yor 
.**fencHfe"  Atolea  goods,  as  well  as  alehouses,  and  have  been  so, 
under  the  same  or  diflerent  tenants,  for  years.  Why  then,  we 
demand,  are  they  suffered  to  exist  i  Is  it  because  they  pay  for 
their  impunity;  or  because  the  police  can  there  hunt  down  thieves, 
as  gentlemen  go  to  their  preserves  for  game  i  Or  is  it  because  the 
owners  of  this  species  of  property  find  the  means  of  securing  the 
favour  of  tiiose  whose  duty  it  is  to  suppress  these  sources  of  the 
corruption  of  youth — these  plagues  that  destroy  the  poor  and 
tlie  industrious  i  We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate :  let  those  who 
doubt  these  statements  read  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Police 
Committee,  and  judge  if  ail  tliat  we  have  written  does  not  faQ 
j^ort  of  the  truth.  We  trust  tliat  the  House  of  Commons  (which 
.ia  about  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  these  subjects)  will  probe  them 
to  the  bottom ;  and  we  feel  qoniident  that  a  large  propcurticMi  of  the 
<aime8  which  disgrace  our  national  character  may  be  traced  to 
causes  which  an  honest  and  elective  police  can  controul.  Let  it, 
however,  never  be  forgotten,  **  that  the  police  of  a  free  country  is 
to  be  found  in  rational  and  humane  laws ;  in  an  effective  and  ex>- 
lightened  magistracy;  and  in  the  judicious  and  proper  selection  of 
those  officers  of  justice,  in  whose  hands,  as  conservators  of  die 
peace,  executive  duties  are  legally  placed :  but,  above  all,  in  the 
moral  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people.  And  in  proportion  b» 
these  approximate  towards  a  state  of  perfection,  so  that  people 
may  rest  in  security;  and  Uiough  their  property  may  be  occa- 
sionally invaded,  or  their  lives  endangered  by  the  hands  of  wickefd 
and  deisperate  individuals,  yet  tlie  institutions  of  the  country  being 
•ound.  Its  laws  well  administered,  and  justice  executed  towards 
offenders,  no  greater  safeguard  can  be  obtained,  without  sacri- 
ficing all  those  rights  which  society  was  instituted  to  preserve*." 


Art.  IV, — Some  Account  of  M.  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin. 

r  I  iHAT  beneficence  is  a  virtue  imperative  upon  all  who  have  the 
1  means  and  opportunities  of  exercising  it,  cannot  for  a  moment 
beaoubted.  The  sentiment  is  congenial  with  the  dictates  of  reason  ; 
Revelation  .exhorts  us  to  "  do  good,  and  to  communicate;*'  and 
practical  Christianity  mainly  consists  in  loving  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves.  Neither  will  it  be  denied  that  all  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  man  are  accompanied  by  a  pleasurable  enjoy- 
ment of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  nature.  It  is  a  wise  ordi- 
nation of  Providence,  that  the  work  and  the  reward  of  kindness  go 

*  Report  of  Police  Committee,  5th  June,  1818. 
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iogsthfT.  Hence  the  animated  glow  of  delight  and  satisfaction 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  countenance  of  him  who  is  ^mmg  day 
by  day  to  lessen  the  sum  of  existing  wretchedness^  and  whos^ 
best  energies  are  devoted  to  the  sacred  cause  of  benevolence. 
The  countenance  is  most  assuredly,  in  this  case,  the  index  of  the 
mind.  Such  an  individual  cannot  but  be  cheerful :  no  remorse 
corrodes  his  bosom ;  the  blessings  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
attend  him :  he  is  bdoved  by  man,  approved  by  God.  On  th^ 
other  handy  he  is  indeed  to  be  pitied«wbo  enjoys  not  the  '^  lu^^ury 
of  doing  good/'  and  has  not  contributed  his  exertions  for  the  re. 
moval  or  mitigation  of  human  woe :  for  however  exalted  his  rank, 
and  however  varied  the  sources  of  his  gratification,  he  lias  yet  to 
learn  that  the  highest  honour,  as  well  as  the  purest  felicity,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exercise  of  that  kindness  and  generosity  wherein 
man  most  nearly  resembles  his  Maker. 

Still,  the  number  of  truly  philanthropic  individuals  is  but  small, 
perhaps  much  smaller  than  most  imagine.  Many  whose  influx 
enoe  and  property  are  advantageously  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-m«i,  are  unable  to  give  tliehr  personal  .attention^. 
They  may  be  ready  to  lend  pecuniary  aid,  but  excuse  themselves 
from  actual  labour.  The  onus  of  benevolence  Ues  upon  the  fe\^ 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  upon 
the  zeal  of  the  active  than. they  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  meet; 
and,  not  unfrequendy,  the  backwardness  of  those  of  whom  better 
things  had  been  hoped,  and  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  object^, 
somewhat  tend  to  dishearten.  In  such  circumstances,  whatev^ 
facts  or  considerations  may  be  useful  to  encourage  the  well-dis^ 
posed,  to  animate  the  depressed,  and  to  quicken  declining  energies, 
should  be  carefully  sought  after,  and  judiciously  employed.  An4 
perhaps  nothing  can  be  more  suitably  adduced  as  a  stimulus  tp 
action,  than  the  examples  of  persons  distmguished  by  the  variety 
and  extent  of  their  philanthropy ;  and  especially  of  those  who, 
having  had  to  encounter  difficulty  and  opposition,  have  not  suf&red 
any  obstacles  to  subdue  their  ardour,  and  check  their  progress 
We  are  happy  in  presenting  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  some 
account  of  one*  whose  life  has  realized  the  truth  of  these  obseih- 
vations. — M.  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin^  the  father  of  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  is  a  man  who  will  ever  be  ranked  among  the  benefactors 
of  his  race*. 

The  Ban  de  la  Roche,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  is  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  France,  on  the 

*  For  the  in  formation  contained  in  this  article,  we  are  principally  indebted 
to  a  pamphlet  published  by  tKe  Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  entitled—*'  The  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  and  its  Benefactor  M.  Jean  Frederic  Oberlto/' 
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borders  of  Germany,  and  about  2M  miles  E«.'of  Paris.  .  It  cook- 
sists  of  two  parishes,  Rothau  and  Waidbach :  Rothau  is  placed 
at  the  height  of  1360  feet  above  th0.  levd  of  the  sea,  and  Waid- 
bach at  about  1800.  Upwards  of  one  third  of  the  district  is  co- 
vered with  wood ;  the  remainder  is  partly  pasture  and  partly  ara- 
ble land.  ''The  temperature  varies  according  to  the  elevation' 
and  position  of  the  villages.  At  an  elevation  of  1900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  corresponds  to  tliat  of  Geneva, 
and  is  called  the  warm  region.  Above  that,  and  as  high  as  2400 
feet,  IS  the  temperate  region,  which  answers  to  the  thermometer  of 
Warsaw  and  Wilna :  the  cold,  at  2700  feet  above  the  same  level, 
corresponds  with  the  temperature  of  Stockholm ;  and,  ascending 
again  from  thence,  it  is  as  intense  as  at  Petersburg."  The  pro- 
duce varies  in  a  similar  manner.  There  are  in  each  commune 
three  degrees  of  fertility,  according  to  the  position  of  the  lands, — as 
the  low  grounds,  those  on  the  sides,  and  those  near  the  sum- 
mits. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  this  country  was  uncultivated,  and  scarcely 
accessible.  Fourscore  families  gained  a  scanty  subsistence  from 
its  precarious  produce,  but  lived  in  a  state  t>f  deplorable  wretch- 
^ness,  being  destitute  of  all  the  comforts,  and  provided  with  but 
few  of  the  necessaries,  of  life.  Now,  the  population  consists  of 
upwards  of  three  thousand,  who  procure  their  livelihood  by  the 
labours  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and  appear  to  be  in  every 
respect  a  contented  and  happy  people.  This  great  change  is  to 
be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  philantliropic  exertions  of  M.  OberUn, 
who  has  been  paator  of  Waidbach  more  than  half  a  century. 

Obeilin'a  predeces8<n',  M.  Stouber,  b^an  the  work  of  refor- 
mation. Rightly  judging  tliat  a  good  education  is  the  basis  of  all 
social  improvement,  he  directed  his  attention  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  state  of  the  schools.  He  found  them  miserably  conducted  : 
the  masters  themselves  could  neither  read  correctly  nor  write  le- 
gibly ;  and  the  Ume  of  the  pupils  was  wasted  by  an  entire  want 
of  method.  M.  Stouber  instructed  the  masters,  and  at  his  own 
expense  brought  a  teacher  from  the  neighbouring  country  to  in- 
troduce proper  modes  of  tuition.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudices 
of  an  ignorant  people,  who  were  averse  to  all  innovation,  much 
good  resulted  from  these  measures:  the  parents  saw  that  the  pro. 
gress  of  their  children  was  much  more  rapid  than  it  had  before 
been,  and  by  degrees  learned'  to  appreciate  the  advantages  they 
now  enjoyed. 

The  wife  of  M.  Stouber  entered  into  his  plans  with  spirit,  and 
was  his  willing  associate  in  every  benevolent  exertion.  They  bad 
been  united  but  three  years,  when  death  tore  her  from  his  aitns. 
The  afflicted  husband  paid  the  last  tribute  of  affection  by  causing  the 

following 
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Momng  epitaph  to  be  placed  upoa  her  tomb : — ''After  three  years 
of  marriage,  JVlarguerite  Salomee,  wife  of  G.  Stouber,  minister  of 
this  parish,  expired  at  Ban  de  la  Roche,  in  the  simplicity  of  a 
peaceful  and  useful  life,  (the  delight  of  her  benevolent  heart,)  an^ 
in  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty.  She  died  August  the  9th,  1 764, 
ag^  twenty  years.  Near  this  spot  her  husband  has  deposited  her 
portal  Femains,  uncertaiq  whether  he  is  ^nore  sensible  of  the  grief 
of  having  lost,  or  the  glory  of  having  possessed  her."  Three  years 
after  this,  Stouber  was  succeeded  by  M.  Oberlin. 

M.  OberUn  is  descended  from  a  learned  family  at  Strasburg,  in 
the  university  of  which  town  he  received  his  education.  Having 
determined  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  cause  of  religion,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  Waldbach  in  1767.  Here,  secluded  from  so- 
ciety, and  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  his  connexions,  a  fine  op- 
portunity presented  itself  of  prosecuting  his  literary  researches  to 
an  extent  which  in  a  more  public  situation  would  have  been 
impracticable.  The  temptation  was  powerful  and  fascinating,-— 
a  cultivated  mind  must  have  felt  its  force.  But  Oberlin  was 
swayed  by  nobler  motives.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  situation 
of  bis  parish,  and  the  great  room  for  improvement,  his  resolution 
was  formed.  The  good  of  his  flock  became  the  paramount  object 
of  his  regard;  to  tliem  his  best  energies  have  been  devoted;  for 
their  welfare  he  has  laboured  with  unwearied  solicitude ;  and  he 
haa  lived  to  see  his  exertions  crowned  with  success. 

When  this  estimable  man  entered  on  his  pastoral  functions, 
there  was  not  one  school-house  in  all  the  five  villages  of  his  parish. 
A  mberable  hut  with  one  little  room  was  the  only  accommodation 
aflBuided*  This  difficulty  was  soon  removed.  Partly  at  his  own 
expense,  and  parUy  by  the  assistance  of  some  t^enevolent  friends 
at  Strasburg,  M.  Oberlip  procured  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  in  one  of  the  villages.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
example  was  imitated,  and  there  is  not  now  a  village  without  a 
school-house*  Having  engaged  competent  masters  for  these 
schools,  M.  OberUn  was  anxious  that  the  children  should  be  in 
some  degree  prepared  for  the  in3truction  they  would  now  receive. 
For  this  purpose  he  hired  governesses  in  each  village,  and  placed 
und^  their  care  the  youx^r  children.  Here  they  were  taught 
to  apin,  to  knit,  and  to  sew*  The  conductresses  were  furnished 
widi  engravings  of  sacred  and  natural  history,  of  which  the  worthy 
pastor  himself  gave  the  explanation,  to  be  communicated  to  their 
juveaile  pupils.  In  summer,  tliey  gathered  plants,  and  learned 
their  osones,  properties,  and  uses ;  m  winter,  they  painted  litde 
naps  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  France,  Europe,  &c.  Thus 
tmned,  the  children  entered  tlie  public  schools,  where  the 
masters  taught  them  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
VOL.  I.  NO.  L.  F  sacred 
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sacred  and  profane  history.     A  weekly  meeting  of  all  the  schools 
was  established  at  Waldbach,  when  M.  Oberlin  inspected  and 
iexamined  them,  communicated  to  them  useful  knowledge,  and 
distributed  prizes  of  valuable^ books,  furnished  by  the  generosity 
of  his-  friends  at  Strasburg.     Otlier  improvements  followed.     A 
public  library  was  formed;  an  electrical  machine  and  mathe- 
matical instruments  were  procured;   a  collection  of  indigenous 
plants  was  arranged;   and  care  was  taken  that  the  botaiiical 
knowledge  already  acquired  by  the  children  should  be  extended 
and  put  into  practice.    When  they  walked  in  the  fields,  they  were 
instructed  to  mark  such  plants  as  were  useful  for  food,  and  to 
destroy  such  as  were  poisonous.     This  knowledge  proved  so  be- 
neficial, that  "  during  the  disastrous  months  of  1817,  when  the 
barvest  failed,  and  potatoes  were  extremely  scarce,  the  accurate 
acquaintance  of  tlie  people  with  the  vegetable   productions  of 
their  canton,  contributed  to  prevent  the  most  distressing  dis* 
eases." 

M.  Oberlin  has  been  successful  in  materially  improving  the 
agriculture  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.     The  first  object  of  his  care 
w£^  the  repair  and  widening  of  tlie  roads,— a  most  useful  under- 
taking in  a  country  where  the  torrents  pouring  down  from  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  frequently  cause   considerable  land- 
slips, to  the  great  loss  of  the  cultivator.     In  furthering  this  im- 
portant business,  the  pastor  laboured  with  his  own  hands,  select* 
ing  for  himself  and  his  domestic  servant  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous spots.     Animated  by  lus  example,  the  whole  parish  set 
about  the  work;  walls  were  raised  to  prevent  tlie  sliding  of  the 
earth ;  the  torrents  were  stopped  or  diverted,  and  intercourse  per- 
manently established  between,  the  five  villages.     When  this  was 
accomplished,  they  proceeded  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
great  road  to   Strasburg.     In  effecting  this,  rocks  were  to  be 
blasted,  a  wall  built,  a  bridge  erected  over  the  river  Brusche,  and 
funds  for  the  whole  were  to  be  procured.    Nothing  was  inipracti-* 
cable ;  every  difficulty  yielded  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  villagers. 
They  laboured  with  an  energy  that  braved  danger  and  despised 
fatigue.     Implements  were  wanting,  their  pastor  procured  them ; 
expenses  accumulated,  he  interested  his  bourgeois  and  his  distant 
friends,  and  funds  were  pro\ided ;  and  in  two  years,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  the  work  was  completed. 

When  the  poor  labourers  broke  any  of  their  tools,  they  were 
often  at  a  great  loss  through  want  of  money  to  purchase  new  ones. 
M.  Oberlin  opened  a  warehouse,  where  he  sold  every  article  of 
this  kind  at  prime  cost,  and  gave  the  purchase]^  credit  till  their 
payments  came  round.  He  selected  lads  of  suitable  talents, 
clothed,,  and  apprenticed  them  in  neighbouring  towns,  and  thus 
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Bucceededj  in  a  few  years,  in  introducing  into  the  country  wheel- 
wrigfatSy  masons,  smiths,  joiners,  and  glaziers,  of  which  trades 
there  were  no  persons  before  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  176V,  there  was  no  fruit  in  Waldbach  but  wild  apples. 
M.  Oberlin  was  anxious  to  induce  his  parishioners  to  plant  trees 
of  various  kinds.  The  method  he  adopted  on  this  occasion  was  sin- 
gularly ingenious.  Aware  of  the  reluctance  of  country  people  to 
foe  instructed  by  citizens,  he  silently  took  advantage  of  their  cu- 
riosity. Two  fields  belonged  to  his  parsonage,  which  were 
crossed  by  a  public  foot-path.  ^'  Here  he  worked  vrith  his  servant, 
dug  trenches,  planted  young  trees,  and  placed  round  them  the 
earths  which  he  thought  most  likely  to  promote  their  growth :  he 
then  obtained  slips  of  apples,  pears,  cherries^  plums^  and  nuts, 
made  a  large  nursery  grdund,  and  waited  with  patience  the  period 
when  his  parishioners,  observing  the  success  of  his  experinients, 
would  come  and  request  him  to  assist  them  in  rearing  trees  for 
themselves.  His  expectations  were  not  disappointed;  the  taste 
for  planting  was  difiiised,  and  the  art  of  grafting,  which  he  tHught 
the  people,  was  generally  practised." 

'  various  other  advantages  have  resulted  from  the  labours  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  The  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle ;  the 
successful  introduction  of  the  artificial  grasses,  sainfoin,  and  clover; 
the  great  increase  in  the  growth  of  potatoes,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal subsistence  of  the  Kochois ;  the  employment  of  the  young, 
during  the  winter  months,  in  manufacturing  useful  articles  from 
straw;,  knitting,  dyeing,  spinning  cotton,  and  weaving;  the  cul- 
ture of  flax ;'  die  establishment  of  an  agricultural  society,  of  a  dis- 
pensary for  the  sick,  of  a  loan  fund  for  the  necessitous,  and  for 
the  liquidation  of  debts ; — the  happy  termination  of  a  law-suit  be- 
tween the  seigneurs  and  the  peasantry,  which  had  been  prolonged 
for  more  than  eighty  years,  and  which  had  impoverished  tiie  parties 
by  enormous  expense,  and  diffused  a  spirit  of  litigation  and 
intrigue : — all  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  disintei^stedness  of 
M.  Oberlin,  and  the  invaluable  benefits  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  have  derived  from  his  counsels  and  his  ex- 
ertions. 

It  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  such  conduct  as  this  would 
excite  emulation,  and  induce  others  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the 
worthy  pastor  of  Waldbach. — The  following  is  an  account  of  an 
excellent  female,  transmitted  by  M.  Oberlin,  about  I6  years  agO|r 
to  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

'^  Sophia  Bernard  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  Women  I  know, 
and  indeed  an  ornament  to  my  parish.    While  unmarried,  she  un- 
dertook, with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  the  support  and  education 
'    -      .  F  2  of 
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of  Anee  he^>les8  boys,  whom  tbeir  wicked  Seilbar  had  ofteB 
trampled  under  SoQt,  mi  timled  in  a  manner  jtop  ^^qd^qg  to  te* 
late,  when,  nearly  starving  with  hunger,  tb^y  dared  to  cry  pul 
for  food.  Soon  afterwardis,  she  provedthe  happy  ogb^apS  of  saving 
the  lives  of  four  Romao  catholic  children,  who,  with^PUt  her  as- 
sistance, would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  want  and.  &mine.  Thus 
she  had  the  management  of  sieven  children,  to  whom  several  mor? 
were  added,  belcM3|png  to  members  of  thi^ee  several  religious  denpaur 
nations.  She  now  hir^d  a  house  and  a  servant  girl,  and  support  ib» 
whole  of  the  family  entirely  with  her  own  work,  and  the  htUe  money 
she  got  from  the  industry  of  the  children,  whom  she  taught  to  spin 
cotton.  A  fine  youth,  of  a  noble  mind,  made  her  an  ofl^  of  his 
hand ;  she  at  first  reused,  but  he  declared  he  would  wait  for  h^r 
^ven  ten  years,  when  she  replied  that  she  could  ne^^er  consent  to 
part  with  her  poor  orphans :  he.  nobly  answered,  '  Whoever  takes 
the  mother,  taloBs.tbe  children  too/  This  he  did;  and  the  children 
were  brought  up  by  them  in  the  most  direful  manner-  .  They  Jiav# 
lately  taken  in  oth^  orphans,  whom  they  are  training  up  in  tte 
fear  and  love  of  God." 

In  the  pleasures  of  benevolence,  the  esteem  of  his  flock,  and  the 
approbation  of  Heaven,  M.  Oberfin  has  aiheady  eiyoyed  a  rif^ 
reward  ;r'*«nd  a  still  noUer  recompense  awaits  him.  More  than 
eigh^  years  have  rolled  over  bis  bead ;  but,  if  life  be  noeaaured 
rather  by  actions  than  by  time,  his  has  been  indeed  a  lengthened 
existence ;  much  longer,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  cannot  survive; 
but  whenever  he  shaU  be  called  to  hear  the  cheering  words-r^'f  WeU 
done,  good  and  f^thful  servant"-F-may  Divine  Providence  rais^up 
successors,  who,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  following  his  . 
honourable  example,  shall  perpetuate  the  felicity  of  th^  Ban  de  la 
Roche! 
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Art.  Y.— Slave  Trade. 

AT  the  eommencemeiit  of  the  present  seseion  of  parfiatnent.  Dr. 
Lushington  announced  his  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Act?  relating  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
We  are  disposed  to  attach  considerable  importance  to  this  measure : 
and  though  fiiUy  sympathizing  in  the  distaste  which  we  suppose 
our  readers  in  general  fed  for  mere  legal  discussions,  we  must  re- 
quest their  indblgeiice^  if|  on  so  momentoas  a  subject  as  this,  we 
should  engage  them  in  an  investigation  of  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  §haU  not  be  often  found  in  so  sterile  and  uninteresting 
a  region. 

From  generation  to  generation,  Englishmen  have  1)een  com-^ 
phuning  of  the  obscurity  of  the  laws  by  which  thisy  are  governed: 
many  luive  even  supposed,  that  the  legislature,  willing  to  promote 
the  selfish  ends  of  those  who  live  by  expounding  the  law,  has  de- 
liberately set  itself  to  bewilder  common  understandings,  and  that 
tile  mists  in  which  our  statutes  are  involved,  have  been  wilfult]f 
raised  by  a  succession  of  crafty  and  designing  spirits.  The  truth, 
however,  we  take  to  be,  that  in  this,  as-  in  other  cartes,  "  we  buy 
our  blessings  at  a  price."  In  ^  free  country,  laws  will  necessarily 
be  more  obscure  than  in  other  states :  the  jealousy  of  trusting  too 
much  to  judicial  interpretation ;  the  necessity  of  defining  crimes 
and  thrir  punishments  with  precision ;  add  the  se\t^rity  with  which 
advocates  are  permitted  to  crideize  the  Iteiw  in  favour  of  their  clients, 
are  among  the  permanent  sources  of  that  cautious  and  redundant 
phraseology  in  v«iiich  our  Statute-book  abounds.  Other  causes 
may  be  found  in  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  the  magnitude  of  the  commercial  and  financial  affairs 
of  the  empire.  But  although  this  inconvenience  is,  we  think,  in- 
timately connected  with  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  glory  of 
our  country,  far  be  it  from  us  either  to  deny  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  or  to  wil&*hokl  our  thanks  iibm  those  who  endeavour  to  miti- 
gtite  it.  Among  the  means  of  cure,  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
kws  relating  to  the  same  generitl  topic  is  one  of  the  most  easy  and 
eflfectual ;  and  as  no  Acts  of  Parliament  a;re  more  important  than 
those  which  relate  to  tiie  abolition  of  theslaveirade,  so  none  more 
deserve  of  more  ni^gentiy  require  a  careftil  revision  :-^it  may,  how- 
erer,  be  permitted  us  to  doubt  whether' the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task.  The  consolidated  Slave  Trade  Abo- 
Htion  Act  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  the  permanent  immutable 
law  of  Great  Britain :  it  should  stafid  as  a  model  for  the  imitation 
of  other  legislatures;  and  should  not  contsunany  thing  at  enmity 
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with  those  great  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence  on  which 
the  whole  fabric  is  built.  Now  is  such  the  present  state  of  the 
abolition  laws  ?  or  are' there  not  rather  some  important  corrections, 
wEich  should  precede  any  attempt  at  consolidation  i  These  qu6s- 
tions;  we  apprehend,  will  best  be  answered  by  the  compendious 
summary  which  we  shall  attempt  to  give  of  this  title  of  the  law  of 
England,  The  very  learned  and  amiable  person  who  has  taken  on 
himself  the  duty  of  superintending  the  proposed  revision  of  these 
Acts  of  Parliament,  will,  we  trust,  regard  us  as  zealous  though  hum- 
ble labourers  in  the  same  field ;  happy  if  we  should  be  able  in  any. 
measure  to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  benevolent  and  patriotic 
object. 

We  are  the  rather  disposed  to  defer  the  more  interesting  views 
Qf  the  present  state  of  the  slave  trade,  in  favour  of  this  inquiry,  be- 
cause many  of  our  cotemporaries  have  placed  within  reach  of  the 
public,  in  a  convenient  and  most  impressive  manner,  the  substance, 
of  all  the  recent  information  from  the  coastof  Africa.  We  refer,  espe- 
cially, to  Mr.  Clarkson's  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Cries  of  Africa," 
— ^to  a  tract  circulated  by  the  society  of  Friends,  entitled  "  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  Slave  Trade,"— to  a  Report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  directors  of  the  African  Institution,  and  published  as 
a  supplement  to  their  Annual  Report  for  1821, — and  especially. to 
an  admirable  paper  to  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the  British 
Review,  and  lately  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  separate  tract.     These 
few  pamphlets  will  convey,  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  understand 
the  merits  of  this  quesdon^  a  body  of  information  of  the  most  deep 
and  painfiil  interest ;  stated  with  a  perspicuity,  force,  and  fedng, 
which  would  be  necessarily  impaired  by  any  abridgement.     Leav-^ 
ing  then  for  the  present,  to  these  power^l  writers,  the  task  of  rous- 
ing the  consciences  and  stimulating  the  zeal  of  our  fellow-country- 
men, we  turn  a^de  to  the  humbler  but  not,  we  trust,  unserviceable 
office  which  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves. 
.    At  an  early  period  of  the  twelve  years  war,  which  commenced 
in  the  year  1803,  the  whole  of  the  French  and   Dutch  colonies 
w^re  surrendered  to  Great  Britain.    It  being  a  principle  of  theLaw 
of  £ngland,  that  the  king  has  a  legislative  authority  over  a  conquered 
country,  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  by  parliament,  did  not  exist  with  regard  to  these  conquests. 
Their  restoration,  on  the  retyrn  of  peace,  was  an  event  which  in 
tliose  times  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  doubt ;  and  the  policy 
was  obvious,  of  preventing  the  use  of  British  capital  in  extending 
the  culture  of  foreign  colonies,  destined,  as  it  then  appeared,  to  be- 
come at  no  remote  period  the  rivals  of  our  own.    The  friends  of 
the  abolition  had  therefore  the  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  law 
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far  {nreventiiigth^ introduction  of  new  labourers  into  these  settle- 
ments.  Accordingly,  on  the  Idth  of  August  1805,  an  order  in 
coundl  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  any 
of  the  colonies,  either  on  the  continent  of  America  or  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  had  '^  surrendered  to  his  majesty's  arms  during  the 
present  war." 

Although  the  king  in  council  had  power  thus  to  prohibit  the 
^lave  trade  in  any  conquered  colony,  yet  his  authority  was  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  all  those  regulations  which  were  essential  to  en- 
sure obedience  to  the  prohibition.  At  an  early  period,  therefore, 
of  the  following  session,  the  subject  was  brought  before  parlia- 
ment, when  the  act  usually  known  as  tiie  Foreign  Slave  Trade  Act 
(46  Geo.  11 1,  c.  52.)  was  passed  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  pre- 
ceding order  in  council.  The  act,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
this  object ;  and  the  cause  of  the  abolition  was  now  able  to  gain  a 
secopd  triumph,  of  more  extensive  influence  and  of  greater  im- 
pcfftancG  than  the  first.  Not  content  with  supplying  her  own  co- 
lonies, England  had  long  engrossed  nmch  of  the  carrying  trade  in 
daves,  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  countries  not  subject  to  her 
own  dominion.  The  waste  of  capital  and  of  human  life  in  this  com- 
merce bad  so  frequently  been  demonstrated,  as  to  force  convic- 
tion even  on  the  most  prejudiced;  and  it  was  at  length  admitted, 
that  to  engage  in  the  African  trade,  without  any  view  to  the  cul- 
ture of  our  own  colonies,  was  an  act  of  gratuitous  and  unprofitable 
mckedness.  The  foreign  slave  trade  act,  therefore,  supported  ais 
it  was  by  the  influence  of  Government,  encountered  no  formida** 
ble  opposition  in  parliament.     It  passed  on  the  23d  May  1806, 

By.this  law,  the  actual  importation  of  slaves  into  the  conquered 
countries,  and  the  shipment  of  slaves  in  British  shipping,  or  on  Bri- 
tish account,  with  an  intent  so  to  import  them,  were  prohibited. 
Thus  far  it  only  gave  effect  to  the  order  in  council :  but  it  also 
&>rbad  all  persons  amenable  to  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  to  carry 
slaves  from  any  place  whatever  to  any  place  under  the  dominion 
of  any  fomgn  power;  and  thus  prevented,  not  only  the  great  car- 
rying trade  between  Africa  and  the  colonies  of  foreign  states,  but 
also  the  supply  of  such  colonies  by  means  of  any  redundant  popu- 
lation of  our  own. 

Hitherto  the  direct  trade  between  the  British  colonies  and  tlie 
coast  of  Africa  was  subject  to  no  restraint ;  but  the  hour  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  to  make  to 
Africa  the  great  though  tardy  atonement  for  the  injustice  and 
cruelties  of  nearly  two  centuries.  On  the  25th  of  March  1807,  a 
day  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  was  passed  the  ''  Act 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  the  precursor  and  in  some 
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tense  the  model  of  tho^  laws  which  all  tbe  maritiine  states  of 
Europe  have  since  adopted;— »the  most  solemn  acknowledgmeat 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  legislation,  of  the  submission  due  by  ' 
pations  to  the  great  laws  of  justice  and  humanity  ;^^the  statute 
which,  whether  we  regard  its  immediate  or  its  indirect  conse- 
quencesj  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  most  important  which 
was  ever  deliberately  enacted  by  any  human  legislature. 

By  this  Act,  the  African  Slave  Trade  was  *'  utterly  abolished, 
prohibited  and  declared  unlawful/'  No  subject  of  his  majesty, 
por  any  person  resident  in  the  King's  dominions,  was  thenceforward 
to  remove,  or  assist  in  removing,  to  any  place  whatever,  as  slaxres, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  being  dealt  with  as  slaves,  any  inhabitant  of 
Africa,  or  of  any  foreign  territory  in  the  West  Indies  or  America* 
Neither  was  any  such  person  to  be  received  or  confined  on  board 
of  any  ship  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  dealt  with^  Such  was  the 
general  prohibiupn  of  this  statute.  The  pn>vision8  framed  for  en- 
suring obedience  toitwei^  unavoidably  complicated,— -in  some  par-' 
ticulars  defective, — and  perhaps  in  some  few  subordinate  points^  as 
time  and  experience  have  shown,  injudicious.  Yet  no  candid 
man  will,  we  think,  deny  that  the  act,  even  in  its  minor  details, 
was  worthy  the  great  occasion  on  which  it  was  introduced,  and  that 
it  exhibits  an  extent  of  caution,  of  practical  knowledge,  and  of 
foresight,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  example. 
Our  space  will  not  afibrd  a  lengthened  explanation  of  these  sub* 
sidiary  provisions :  we  must  be  content  to  touch  very  briefly  on 
some  of  the  more  important. 

As  tlie  war' with  France  was  at  its  height  in  the  year  1807,  and 
as  maritime  captures  made  in  the  prosecution  of  that  war  would 
unavoidably  introduce  into  the  colonies  natives  of  Africa  found  ii^ 
the  slave  ships  of  .hostile  nations,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
tlie  treatment  and  disposal  of  them :  the  same  difficulty  arose  re* 
specting  slaves  who  might  be  imported  in  violation  of  the  law,  a 
practice  reasonably  to  be  feared,  since  the  assembly  of  Jamaica 
had  deliberately  asserted,  that  ^e  whole  united  navy  of  Great 
Britain  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  it.  It  was  therefore  pro. 
vided,  ^t  all  such  Africans  should  be  prosecuted  either  as  prize 
of  war,  or  as  forfeitures  to  the  crown,  and  should  be  condemned 
to  the  use  of  the  king,  not  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  liberty,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  barring  any  clium  which  any  other  person  noight 
assert.  They  were  then  either  to  be  enlisted  into  the  king's  ser- 
vice as  soldiers  or  seamen,  or  were  to  be  bound  apprentices  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years. 

.   It  required  but  an  ordinary  measure  of  sagacity  to  foresee  the 
objections  to  which  thjs  plan  was  open,  and  the  result  has  justi- 
fied 
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ted  the  fears  which  we  have  reason  to  think  the  authors  of  it  oti- 
ppaHj  entertained.  It  coUid  scarceJy  be  expected^  that  the  di- 
stioctioa  beitween  an  apprentice  and  a  slave  would  be  much  regarded 
b  colonies  which  had  shown  such  an  inveterate  aversion  to  the 
vbde  system  of  which  this  formed  a  part.  Yet  with  all  the  as* 
sistsnce  of  experience,  it  would  probably  perplex  the  best  informed 
6ieod  of  the  aboUtion  even  now  to  suggest  any  scheme  to  which 
the  objections  would  not  have  been  yet  more  formidable.  The 
means  which  have  lately  been  adopted  for  investigating  the  abusei 
of  the  master's  power  over  bis'  apprentices,  we  may  hereafter 
explain. 

A  second  great  object  for  which  provision  was  to  be  made,  was 
^  encouragement  of  seizures.  The  ordinary  inducement  of  coii-> 
iscatiog  the  captured  property,  for  the  benefit  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  seized,  being  inapplicable  to  this  case,  parliament,  with  that 
Kberality  which  is  not  merely  consistent  with  an  enlarged  econo- 
my, but  even  essential  to  it,  provided  a  scale  of  very  considerable 
bounties'  to  be  paid  to  the  captors  or  seizing  cheers,  and  to  the  go- 
vernors of  colonies  in  which  any  seizure  and  condemnation  might 
take  place. 

A  third  difficulty  in  framing  the  Abolition  Act,^  was  to  make 
due  provision  for  the  execution  of  it  in  colonies  where  the  law 
itself  was  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular.  For  this  purpose^ 
it  was  declared  that  all  forfeitures  might  be  prosecuted  and 
recovered  in  the  colonies  in  the  same  manner  as  oflenoes  against  the 
laws  of  trade  were  proceeded  against  under  the  statute  4  Geo.  3, 
c.  15.  The  statute  thus  referred  to  gave  the  informer  or  prose. 
cQtor  the  right  of  proceeding,  at  his  election,  either  in  the  courts 
of  Admiralty,  or  in  the  courts  of  record  in  the  colonies,  and  there- 
fore relieved  him  from  the  risk  to  which  the  prejudices  of  a  colo- 
nial jury  might  expose  him. 

The  pencd  sanctions  provided  by  the  two  preceding  statutes, 
consisted  in  the  forfeiture  of  property  and  direct  pecuniary  penal^ 
1^.  So  long  as  England  continued  the  great  emporium  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  even  while  the  memory  of  her  participation  in  it 
was  yet  recent,  any  man  who  had  proposed  to  restrain  this  ofience 
by  %n(xniniou8  punishment  would  liave  been  regarded  ais  mad^ 
Such  is  the  efiect  of  seit-love  in  rendering  us  unable  to  perc^ve 
the  enormity  of  any  crimes  which  we  habitually  commit.  But,  in 
theshortspaceof  four  years  after  the  abandonmeat  of  the  trade^ 
juster  views  of  its  real  character  were  generally  diffused,  and  men 
were  now  prepared  to  reprobate  as  infamous  a  system  which  had 
for  many  preceding  years  been  represented  as  a  main  pillar  of  the 
commerciargreatness  of  the  country.  The  Slave  Trade  Febuy  Act 
was  passed  almost  by  acclamation. 

This 
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'  This  statute  (51  Geo.  III.  c.  23.)  declared allperscms  guiUy  of 
felony  who  should  be  convicted  of  any  of  .the  following  ofiences; 
^^z.  the  removing  from  any  place  whatsoever  of  slaves,  or  of  per- 
sons intended  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves,  into  any  place  whatever; 
the  embarkation  or  confinement  on  shipboard  of  any  persons,  witb 
a  view  to  their  being  removed  or  dealt  with  as  slaves ;  the  em- 
ployment or  the  letUng  or  taking  to  freight  of  ships  to  be  used  in 
carrying  or  importing  slaves;  the  fitting  out,  or  embarking  on 
board  any  such  ship  in  the  capacity  of  captain,  mate,  supercargo, 
or  sui^eon,  with  knowledge  that  the  ship  was  to  be  employed  in 
the  carriage  or  importation  of  slaves. 

The  following  ofiences  were  by  tho  same  act  declared  misde- 
meanors :  navigating  or  embarking  .on  board  a  ship,  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  the  carriage  of  slaves,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
petty  officer,  a  servant  or  seaman,  and  the  underwriting  or  ef- 
fecting insurances  on  ships  or  goods,  or  on  the  freight  of  any  ship 
so  employed.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  was  essential  to  the  crime, 
that  the  party  accused  should  have  kpown  the  purpose  of  tlie 
voyage. 

It  was  too  obvious  to  escape  the  most  cursory  atteotion,  that 
the  execution  of  this  act  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties 
in  ttie  colonies  where  the  ofience  would  probably  be  committed. 
It  was  therefore  provided,  that  all  ofiences  should  be  inquired  of, 
either  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  "  Act  for  Pirates"  passed  in  the  28th  year  of  Henry  VIII, 
or  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  S3d  of  the  same 
reign,  or  according  to  those  of  a  statute  passed  in  the  lltli  anii 
12th  years  of  King  WiUiam  the  Third. 

As  this  enactment  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  in  the  ad« 
ministraUon  of  the  law,  and  as  the  subject  itself  is  somewhat  in- 
tricate, it  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  give  a  short  explanation  of 
the  statutes  by  which  the  trial  of  ofiences  against  the  abolition 
acts  is  regulated. 

In  ancient  times  all  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  in 
havens  or  estuaries  of  the  sea,  were  considered  as  falling  exclusively 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Admiral.  Offenders  were  pro- 
secuted before  the  commissioners  of  this  great  officer  of  state,  who 
proceeded  according  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  It  was  a  settled, 
mas^im  of  this  jurisprudence,  that  no  man  could  be  capitally  pu- 
nished, except  upon  a  plena  probatio;  i.  e.  either  the  confession 
of  the  accused  party,  or  the  concurrent  testimony  of  two  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  crime.  But  as  it  was  frequently  difficult  to  obtain  proof 
of  this  nature,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  year  15i6,  (28  H.  VIII. 
c.  15.)  by  which  it  was  provided,  tliat  crimes  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Admiral  might  be  tried  according  to  tli^ 

common 
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common  course  of  the  law  of  England,  tvhich  admits  of  indirect 
or  drcumstanUal evidence.  As,  however,  the  common  law  required 
that  the  criminals  should  be  tried  in  the  shire  in  which  tlieir  offences 
had^been  committed ;  and  as  crimes  committed  within  the  admiral'^ 
jurisdiction  could  not  be  referred  to  any  particular  coun^,  the 
statute  further  declared  that  the  trial  might  be  held  in  such  place 
within  the  realm  of  England  as  the  king  might  appoint.  A  com- 
mission ascertaining  this  place,  was  to  issue  under  the  great  seal 
directed  by  the  admiral  or  his  deputy,  and  three  or  four  such  other 
substimtial  persons  as  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  for  the  time 
being  should  name,  requiring  them  to  hear  and  determine  the 
^e^d  offences. 

'.  Five  years  after  this  statute  had  been  passed,  another  act  wa& 
made  (33  U .  V II  I.  c.  £3.)  which  enabled  the  king  to  issue  commis- 
sions for  the  speedy  trial  of  ofienders  who  might  have  been  exa- 
mined before  his  council,  or  any  three  of  them,  and  whom  the  coun- 
cil **  should  think  to  be  vehemently  suspected "  of  any  treason, 
misprision  of  treason,  or  murder.  These  ofienders,  whether  their 
crimes  were  committed  within  or  without  the  king's  dominions, 
were  to  be  tried  in  such  place  as  should  be  limited  by  the  commission, 
the  opposite  rule  of  the  common  law  of  England  being  in  this  instance 
also  subverted.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  indictments  of  state 
oflfenders,  appears  to  have^been  the  real  inducement  to  this  act. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  this 
enactment,  all  crimes  committed  by  English  subjects  on  the 
high  seas  were  tried  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  acts;, 
but  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  with  the  extended  navigation  of 
England,  a  race  of  buccaniers  and  pirates  had  grown  up,  whose 
ofences  were  committed  upon  the  seas  in  very  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  These  criminals,  according  to  the  then  state  of  the 
law,  could  be  tried  only  by  being  brought  to  England ;  for  the 
statutes  of  Henry  Vllt.  had  either  abrogated  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Admiral,  or  caused  it  to  fall  into. total  disuse.  The  con* 
sequence  was,  that  the  pirates  who  infested  the  shores  of  Soutli 
America  and  of  India  usually  escaped  punishment.  The  remedy 
iar  thi3  mischief  was  provided  by  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1700 
(11  and  12  William  III.  c.  ?)•  This  statute  declared,  that  all 
piracies,  felonies,  and  robberies,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  admiral,  might  be  tried  at  any.  place  either  at  sea  or  on 
land  in  any  of  the  colonies,  which  should  be  appointed  by  a  com- 
mission to  be  issued  for  that  purpose  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  or  under  the  seal  of  the  Admiralty.  The  commissioners 
were  to  be  seven  in  number,  and  their  proceedings  were  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  civil  law*     As  at  this  period  the  colonists  derived 

material 
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nwt^ial  ackanftiges  Trom  tbeir  intercoane  iritb  the  buccasuers^ 
tnd  were  not  likely  to  administer  the  law  with  much  rigour  against 
them^  the  act  declared,  that  either  the  commissioners  under  the 
statute  of  Henry  Vlll.  (proceeding  in  England  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm),  or  the  commisaoners  under  that  act  (pro- 
ceeding as  we  have  seen  according  to  the  civil  law),  should  have 
the  sole  authority  of  trying  the  before-mentioned  crimes  and  of- 
fences. The  criminals  in  the  one  case  were  to  be  sent  into 
£i^land  to  be  tried  there :  in  the  other  case  they  might  be  pro- 
ceeded agamst  in  the  colonies ;  but  in  no  case  could  they  b^  tried 
by  the  ordinary  cobnial  courts  of  criminal  justice. 

We  conceive  that  when  the  slave  trade  felony  act  was  passed, 
It  wa&  the  intention  of  parliament  to  remit  the  trial  of  all  offenders 
against  it  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  jurisdictions :  that  is, 
shve  traders  were  to  be  tried,  either  by  the  commissioners  in 
England,  under  the  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  the  indictments  being 
previously  presented  by  a  grand  jury ;  or  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  tlie  S3d  Henry  V III.  c.  £3 ;  on  the  commitm^it 
ci  die  privy  council,  and  without  any  previous  presentment ;  or, 
finally,  by  the  commissioners  for  trial  of  pirates  according  to  the 
course  of  the  civil  law. 

it  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  remembered  at  the  time  of 
framing  this  act,  that  in  Uie  year  1806  a  statute  had  been  passed, 
(46  George  HI.  c.  54,)  which  had  partially  repealed  the  act  of 
King  William.  It  provided,  that  ofiences  of  whatever  kind,  com* 
sntted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral,  might  be  tried  in  the 
colonies,  according  to  the  common  coarse  of  the  laws  of  England 
tised  for  ofiences  committed  upon  the  land  within  the  realm  of 
England,  and  not  otherwisi^  Such  trials  were  to  be*  hdd  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  to  be  issued  under  the  great  seal;  and  the 
commissioners  were  to  have  the  same  authorities  within  the  colony, 
as  the  commissioners  under  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  have  in 
England.  From  the  inadvertency  committed  in  framing  the 
slave  trade  felony  act,  without  reference  to  the  act  of  1806,  two* 
consequences  followed.  First,  it  referred  the  trial  of  ofienders  to 
eomtnissioners  to  be  appointed  under  the  statute  of  Kin^  William, 
^hich  itself  was  virtually  repealed  so  far  as  respected  cnmes  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral.  Secondly,  it  did 
not  refer  their  trial  to  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act 
of  1806,  whose  jurisdiction  over  persons  accused  of  slave  trading 
was  therefore  questionable.  To  remove  the  doubt  which  had 
arisen  respecting  the  competency  of  this  latter  tribunal,  an  act 
was  passed  in  the  year  1818,  (58  George  HI.  c.  98,)  which 
declared,  that  all  ofiences  against  the  slave  trade  fdony  act, 

which 
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wiucb  flight  be  commit^  witbio  the  JuriddScttoaof  the.adtni^ 
ra),  might  be  tried  by  virtue  of  any  cooioussioii  uoder  the  act 
ofl8(X^  .     .      . 

It  is  pot  to  bedeoic^y  thsU  our  Statujte-book  afibrds  a  very  siof 
gular  illustration  both  of  the  in^ufficieocy  and  the  redundancy  of 
humaa  language.  All  the  diligence  which  fa^  been  used  to 
provide  a  cotnpeteot  jurisdlctioo  for  the  punishment  of  every  of-* 
fenee  wbich  slave  traders  could  commit  in  every  place,  vi^as  .not 
yet  eflectq^l.  It  appeared,  that  there  v\ras  still  one.  case  more  imr 
portant  perhaps  than  any  other,  over  which  neither  the  com- 
missioners  acting  by  virtue  of  .46  George  1 1 1,  nor  any  other  of  the 
coMrt9  already  noticed,  could  exercise  any  controul ; — that  case 
was  slave-trading  by  bis  majesty's  subjects  on  the  land  of  Africa^ 
or  in  any  of  the  rivers  of  that  continent.  These  places  not  being 
within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tlie  jidmiral,  the  ofienders  were  not 
ameQable  to  any^of  the  commissioners  specially  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  crimes  committed  within  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction. 
Not  heii^  within  the  local  limits  of  the  jurisdiction,  of  the  ordi^ 
oaiy  <:ourts  of  the  King's  African  settlements,  they  were  not 
MJbyect  to  prosecution  in  those  tribunals.  The  only  remodfr 
was  U>  aeod  such  criminals  to  England,  to  be  there  tried  under  a 
coounission  issued  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  Tho 
expense  mmI  difficulty  of  this  proceeding,  and  perhaps  also  the 
baidsbip  ife  inflicled  on  the  accused  party,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
pftss .another act.  Accordingly,  by  the  statute  59  George  III.  c.  97$ 
it  was  declared,  tiiat  sucho&nces  might  be  tried  under  any  cqbi^ 
Qtfsioo  tamed  according  to  the  directions  of  the  act  of  1806* 

The  next  statute  which  passed  for  giving  eflfect  to  the  aboliuoa 
of  the  slave  trade,  was  the  statute  55  George  HI.  c.  1 L2,  bf 
which  it  was  declared  'd»t  actions  might,  be  brought,  or  indict* 
meots  prosecuted,  for  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  acts  of  the 
4Sdi  and  47th  years  of  George  HI.  at  any  tinoe  with'm  three 
years  after  &e  commission  of  the  ofience  by  which  the  penalty 
WM  incurred* 

In  the  following  year  a  more  important  addition  was  made  to 
the  Uwy  by  the  enactment  of  the  statute  54  George  1(1.  c.  59^ 
which  declared  all  ships  which  might.be  forfeited  under  thp 
abolition  acts  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  built  ships,  in 
the  same  way  as  ships  condemned  as  prize  of  war;  an  im« 
poftaot  encouragement  to  captors  and  seizing  officers,  as  it 
T^Hi>tf  them  to  introduce  condemned  vessels  into  the  regular 
finde  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nest  addition  to  Uiis  code  of  laws  arose  out  of  circunif-. 
ilBOoes  which  strongly  illustrate  the^  calamitous  nature  of  thia 
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traffic.  Certain  ships  had  been  s^zed  and  brought  in  for  con*- 
demnation  before  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  island  of  Tor^ 
tola.  They  were  crowded  with  Africans ;  and  it  became  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  the  fate  uf  these 
vessels  and  of  their  human  cargoes. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  found  impossible  to  decide,  upon  the  ori<* 
ginal  evidence,  whetlier  the  property  Was  liable  to  confiscation  or 
not,  and  the  claimants  were  therefore  allowed  by  the  court  to 
adduce  further  proof  of  their  title.  The  question  then  arose,  at 
whose  expense  the  negroes  were  to  be  maintained  during  the  sus- 
pension of  these  legal  proceedings.  Both  the  captors  and  the 
claimants  disavowed  the  obligauon  of  providing  for  their  main- 
tenance.  There  was  no  dwelling  in  which  they  might  reside  on 
shore,  and  scarcely  any  provisions  by  which  they  could  be  main- 
tained on  board.  The  hurricane  season  was  approaching ;  and 
neither  party  chose  to  encounter  the  responsibility  of  landing  the 
negroes,  fearing  lest  they  should  render  themselves  Uable  for  the 
loss  which  their  escape  would  occasion.  The  result  was,  that 
these  unhappy  people  continued  many  months  confined  nx  the 
hold  of  the  slave  siiip,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  eleoientff,  the 
disorders  of  the  climate,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  or  wholesome 
food.    A  frightful  mortality  ensued. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  calamities,  the  statute 
65  Geox^e  III.  c.  17^9  required,  that  all  persons  held  and  treated 
as  slaves,  who  might  be  proceeded  against  for  adjudication  in  any 
court,  should  be  put  on  shore  by  the  clsumants :  and  if  they 
should  neglect  to  supply  sufficient  food  and  necessaries  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  slaves  during  the  proceedings,  the  governor 
was  to  authorize  the  officer  of  the  customs  to  take  diese  duties  on 
himself,  until  the  court  should  have  made  its  decree  condemning 
or  restoring  the  slaves.  If  the  definitive  sentence  should  be  de- 
layed in  consequence  of  further  proof  being  required,  authori^ 
was  given  to  the  court  to  direct  a  valuation  of  the  slaves,  the 
amount  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  claimants,  if  they  should 
ultimately  obtain  a  sentence  of  restitution.  In  this  case  the  ne- 
groes were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  slaves  condemned 
under  the  abolition  acts. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  slave  trade  abbhtion  laws,  it  next 
becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  the  act  for  the  general  registration 
of  slaves,  passed  in  the  year  1819,  the  stat  59  Geo.  III.  c.  120. 
Upon  tliis  subject,  which  embraces  a  very  w^ide  field  of  inquiry, 
somewhat  remote  from  our  present  purpose,  we  shall  only  give 
such  explanations  as  will  be  necessary  to  render  the  provisions  of 
this  statute  intelligible. 

On 
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On  the  26th  March  1813,  an  order  in  council  was  passed  for 
r^stering  the  slaves  in  the  bland  of  Trinidad.  This  order  was 
unavoidably  of  great  length :  it  required,  in  general,  that  every  pro- 
prietor of  slaves  in  the  island  should  render  on  oath  a  return  of 
their  number ;  in  which  were  to  be  contained  the  names  of  each 
slave,  witli  a  specification  of  every  circumstance,  such  as  age, 
stature,  and  sex,  which  would  most  efiectually  serve  to  identify  me 
individual.  These  returns  were  to  be  made  to  an  officer,  to  be 
called  the  registrar  of  slaves,  who  was  to  ti'anscribe  them  in  books, 
to  be  called  the  books  of  registry.  The  original  or  primary  re- 
gistration being  closed,  would  exhibit  a  complete  statistical  de- 
scription of  the  whole  slave  population  of  the  colony.  At  tlie  end 
of  each  subsequent  year,  other  returns  were  to  be  made  to  the 
same  officer,  exhibiting  all  the  intermediate  variations  in  tiie  state 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  each  proprietor.  These  periodical  re* 
turns  being  register^,  would  carry  on  from  year  to  year  a  progressive 
history  of  the  whole  slave  population  of  the  island.  Obedience  to 
this  law  was  enforced  by  a  great  variety  of  penal  sanctions,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  their  end.  Of  these,  the  most  important  were  tlie 
pro>isions  that  any  slave  omitted  in  the  registry  should  become 
free,  and  that  no  tide  to  slaves  could  be  acquired  except  by  con- 
veyances, unless  the  slaves  to  be  conveyed  were  accurately  re- 
gistered. 

It  will  probably  be  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  .of  the 
controversy  whicli  arose  between  the  authors  of  this  measure  and 
the  colonial  assembties,  respecting  the  proposed  extension  of  it,  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  all  tiie  colonies  in  which  slavery  is  known. 
For  this  purpose  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
During  this  discussion,  however,  it  appeared  to  his  majesty^s 
government,  to  be  a  convenient  mode  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences 
-which  they  apprehended  from  passing  such  a  law,  to  recommend 
to  the  different  colonial  assemblies  to  undertake  this  office  for  them- 
selves. These  bodies,  from  whatever  motive  we  do  not  now  stop 
to  inquire,  acted  upon  this  suggestion;  and  in  the  years  I8I6, 
1817;  and  1818,  passed  different  acts  for  the  registration  of  their 
slaves ;  and  all,  with  the  exception  only  of  tiiat  from  the  Bahama 
Islaods,^  were  confirmed  by  the  king  in  council.  No  one  who  has 
not  made  the  comparison .  for  himself,  can  form  any  adequate 
judgment  of  the  crude,  imperfect,  and  evasive  style  in  which  these 
colonial  acts  are  framed.  Each  differs  widely  from  the  rest ;  and 
all  depart  to  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  original  model 
upon  which  they  were  founded.  This  mass  of  confusion  and 
inconsistency,  however,  became  die  settled  law  of  the  colonies. 

The  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Saint  Lucie,  and  the  colony  of 
<\ie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have,  as  is  well  knpwn,  no  internal 
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JegidatiTe  body ;  b^jt  are  governed  either  by  orders  in  councii,  or 
by  ordinances  made  by  the  governor,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  crown.  The  same*  is  the  constitution  of  the  colcHaiea  of 
Demerara  and  Berbice.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  regis- 
tration, however,  a  difTerence  was  made  between  these  colo- 
nies, the  principle  of  which  we  are  unable  to  explain.  In  the 
Mauritius  and  St.  Lucie,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  r^is*. 
tries  were  Established  by  the  authority  of  orders  in  council,  pro- 
mulgated for  each  pfirticular  colony.  In  Demerara  and  Berbice, 
the  immediate  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  was  not  exerted 
lor  this  purpose,  but  the  registry  laws  were  enacted  by  the  author 
rity  of  the  governor  and  his  council.  The  consequence  of  this 
difierence  in  the  origin  of  the  laws  was  such  as  ordinary  foresight 
might  have  predicted.  The  orders  in  council  copi^  (though 
with  some  important  variations)  from  that  of  Trinidad,  were 
minute,  and  in  general  effective :  the  local  ordinances  resembled 
those  of  the  other  cobnies,  or  were  even  more  vague  and  de^ 
ficient. 

By  these  various  means,  all  the  colonies  of  Great  Britiun  in 
which  any  slave  population  exists,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  possessed  a  registry  of  slaves.  In  all,  the  same 
general  rule  requiring  an  original  and  subsequent  periodical  re- 
turn, was  in  force ;  but  in  none,  with  the  exception  only  of  Tri- 
nidad, were  any  regulations  established  sufficient  lo  ensure  a 
punctual  obedience  to  the  law.  In  this  respect,  the  orders  apply^ 
ing  to  the  Cape,  to  St.  Lucie,  and  the  Mauritius,  had  greatiy  de- 
clined from  their  original  model.  To  remedy  this  general  defi*. 
ciency  of  the  colonial  laws,  with  respect  to  what  has  been  caUed 
their  executory  principle;— in  other  word39 1»  supply  an  adequate 
motive  to  ensure  the  exact  registration  of  the  slaves  in  each  colony, 
.-—the  statute  59  George  III.  c.  120,  was  enactod*  By  this^  act,  an 
office  was  established  m  London,  in  which  copies  of  all  the  colo- 
nial registers  were,  to  be  deposited ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
subject  of  the  crown  in  the  united  kingdom  might  purchase  slaves 
in  any  of  the  colonies,  or  lend  money  on  the  security  of  such  slaves, 
unless  they  should  be  first  registered  in  the  office  in  London :  biit 
that  every  conveyance  executed  within  this  kingdom  to  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  should  be  void  in  respect  of  any  such  unre- 
gistered slaves.  It  was  further  required,  that  no  such  conveyance 
should  be  valid,  unless  the  registered  name  and  description  of  the 
aiaves  were  set  forth  in  the  conveyance.  Still  further  to  ensure 
obedience,  it  was  declared,  that  whenever  any  slaves  were  senit 
from  one  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  to  another,  the  exporter  should 
jMToduce  at  the  custom-liouse  of  the  port  of  embarkation,  a  cer- 
^cate  from  .the  register  of  the  colony  of  their  having  been  regis«- 
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ttered.  This  certificfltei  coKtainiiig  ftH  the*  partieulars  respectitig 
sudi  slaves  as  appear  in  the  registry,  was  to  be  annexed  to  the 
dearance  to  be  given  for  their  exportation ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  her  place  of  destination,  was  to  be  produced  to  the 
custom-house  officer  of  that  port^  who  was  bound  to  ascerUun,  bjr 
personal  inspection,  the  identic  of  the  slaves  imported,  with  those 
mentioned  in  the  certificate^  liefore  admitting  the  imported  vessel  to 
entry.  A  similar  certificate  of  registratbn  was  also  required  on  the 
embarkation  of  domestic  slaves  or  mariners  in  a  state,  of  slavery. 

The  last  branch  of  the  general  code  of  laws  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  for  enforcing  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  arose  out  of 
the  treaties  between  this  country  and  foidgn  powers.  Our  spac^ 
however,  will 'not  allow  us  to  enter  now  into  any  explanations  of 
this  system,  which,  though  closdy^  is  not  indissoiubly  connected 
witii  the  slave  trade  abolition  code  of  Great  Britain*    v     • 

We  have  now,  however,  to  advert  to  certain  laws,  for  which  we 
believe  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  are  in  no  sense  responsible^ 
unless  indeed  they  have  to  answer  for  remissness  in  not  oppoung 
them. 

We  have  abready  shown  that  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
conquered  colonies,  was  prohibited  by  the  order  in  council  of  the 
15th  August  1805,  and  bj^the  fora^  slave  trade  act  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  trade  also  fell  within  the  general  prohilHtion,  and 
was  not  embraced  by  the  partial  exceptions  of  &e  dave  trade  felony 
act  r 

The  importation  of  slaves  fix>ni  the  British  West  India  Islands 
into  Demerara,  was  therefore  a  felony,  and  subjected  the  importer 
to  the  penalties  of  all  these  diflerent  statutes.  This  salutary  rule 
was  now,  however,  to  be  partially  infringed.  The  new  British 
colonies  in  Guiana  contain  extenmve  tracts  of  uncleared  land, 
and  present  a  very  strong  temptation  to  speculators  in  sugar.  The 
culture  of  the  cane  requires  the  richest  soils,  and  raindly  exhausts 
the  land  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  Many  of  the  old  colonies, 
especially  Grenada,  Domimca,  and  Barbadoes,  have  gradually 
ceased  to  yield  the  abundant  harvests  which  they  once  produced^ 
and  the  difficult  of  cultivating  their  plantations  to  advantage  has 
for  many  past  years  been  progressively  increasing.  Hence  arose 
a  strong  temptation  to  transfer  the  labour  of  tiie  slaves  of  those 
islands,  to  the  virein  mould  of  Demeriuti  and.  Berlnce^  In  the 
Bahamas,  the  cultivation  of  tiie  sugar  cane  is  scarcely  known. 
The  lighter  labours  of  the  fisheries,  of  the  salt  poods,  and  above  all 
of  cotton-plaiithig,  form  the  principal  occupation  of  the  slaves  in 
-^s  archipelago.  Their  numbers  have  therefore  increased  with 
tinusuid  rapidity,  and  their  price  has  of  course  proportionably  di- 
roltiiabed.    To  the  Bahama  planter,  it  therefore  became  an  object 
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legitUtife  body ;  bit^  tre  goveraed  either  by  orders  in  councii,  or 
by  ordinances  made  by  the  governor,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  crown.  The  same-  is  the  constitution  of  the  colcHaies  of 
Demerara  and  Berbice.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  regis- 
tration, however,  a  difference  was  made  between  these  colo- 
nies, the  principle  of  which  we  are  unable  to  explain.  In  the 
Mauritius  and  St.  Lucie,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  regis*, 
tries  were  Established  by  the  authority  of  orders  in  council,  pro« 
mulgated  iar  each  p^irticular  cdony.  In  Demerara  and  Berbice, 
the  immediate  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  was  not  exerted 
lor  this  purpose,  but  the  registry  laws  were  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  governor  and  his  council.  The  consequence  of  thb 
difierence  in  the  origin  of  the  laws  was  such  as  ordinary  fores^ht 
might  have  predicted.  The  orders  in  council  copi^  (though 
with  some  important  variations)  from  that  of  Tnnidad,  were 
minute,  and  in  general  effective :  the  local  ordinances  resembled 
those  of  the  other  colonies,  or  were  even  more  vague  and  de- 
ficient. 

By  these  various  means,  ail  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  10 
mdiich  any  slave  population  exists,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Bahama  islands,  possessed  a  registry  of  slaves.  In  all,  the  same 
general  rule  requiring  an  original  and  subsequent  periodical  re- 
turn, was  in  force ;  but  in  none,  with  the  exception  only  of  Tri- 
nidad, were  any  regulations  established  sufficient  to  ensure  a 
punctual  obedience  to  the  law.  In  this  respect,  the  orders  apply^- 
injg  to  the  Cape,  to  St.  Lucie,  and  the  Mauritius,  had  greatly  de- 
clined from  their  original  model.  To  remedy  this  general  defi«» 
ciency  of  the  colonial  laws,  with  respect  to  what  has  been  called 
their  executory  principle;*— in  other  words^  t»  supply  an  adequate 
motive  to  ensure  the  exact  registration  of  the  slaves  in  each  colony, 
.-—the  statute  59  Geor^  IIL  c.  120,  was  enactod-  By  this,  act,  an 
office  was  established  m  London,  in  which  copies  of  all  the  colo- 
nial registers  were,  to  be  deposited ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
subject  of  the  crown  in  the  uxuted  kingdom  might  purchase  slaves 
in  any  of  the  colonies,  or  lend  mon^  on  the  security  of  such  slaves, 
unless  they  should  be  first  registered  in  the  office  in  London  :  but 
that  every  conveyance  executed  within  this  kingdom  to  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  should  be  void  in  respect  of  any  such  unre- 
gistered slaves.  It  was  further  required,  that  no  such  conveyance 
should  be  valid,  unless  the  registered  name  and  description  of  the 
slaves  were  set  forth  in  the  conveyance.  Still  further  to  ensure 
obedience,  it  was  declared,  that  whenever  any  slaves  were  aenit 
from  one  of  liis  Majesty's  cblonies  to  another,  the  exporter  should 
produce  at  the  custom-liouse  of  the  port  of  embarkation,  a  cer- 
^cate  from.theiegister  of  the  polony  of  their  having  been  regis^ 
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ttted.  TbiB  certiiicflte^  cmttaiiu^  ftH  the*  partieulars  respectitig 
sudi  daises  as  appear  in  the  r^istryi  was  to  be  annexed  to  th6 
deanmce  to  be  pven  for  th^r  exportation ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  her  place  of  destination,  was  to  be  produced  to  the 
custooi-bouse  officer  of  that  port^  who  was  bound  to  ascerUun,  bj 
pefsonal  inspecticmi  the  identic  of  the  slaves  importedi  with  those 
mentioned  in  the  certificate^  liefore  admitting  the  imported  vessel  to 
entry.  A  similar  certificate  of  registration  was  also  required  on  the 
embarkation  of  domestic  slaves  or  mariners  in  a  state,  of  slavery. 

The  last  branch  of  the  general  code  of  laws  adopted  by  Gieat 
Britain  for  enforcing  the  abolition  di  the  slave  trade,  arose  out  of 
the  treaties  between  this  country  and  foidgn  powers.  Our  space^ 
however,  will 'not  allow  us  to  enter  now  into  nay  explanations  of 
this  system,  which,  thoug^  closely^  is  not  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  slave  trade  abolition  code  of  Great  Britain*    . 

We  have  now,  however,  to  advert  to  certain  lawS|  far  which,  we 
beiicTO  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  are  in  no  sense  responsible^ 
unle»  indeed  they  have  to  answer  for  remissness  in  not  oppoung 
them* 

We  have  ah^eady  shown  that  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
conquered  colonies,  was  prohibited  by  the  order  in  council  of  the 
15th  August  1805,  and  by  the  fmi^  slave  trade  act  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  trade  also  fell  withm  the  general  prolulHtion,  aiid 
was  not  embraced  by  the  partial  exceptions  of  the  slave  trade  felony 
act.  r 

The  importation  of  slaves  fix>m  the  British  West  India  Islands 
into  Demerara,  was  therefore  a  fielony,  and  subjected  the  importer 
to  the  penalties  of  all  these  difl^nt  statutes.  This  salutary  rule 
was  now>  however,  to  be  partially  infringed.  The  new  British 
ootooies  in  Guiana  contain  extensive  tracts  of  uncleared  land, 
and  present  a  very  strong  temptation  to  speculators  in  sugar^  The 
cijdture  of  the  cane  requires  the  richest  soils,  and  rapidly  exhausts 
the  land  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  Many  of  the  (dd  colonies^ 
especially  Grenada,  Domiiuca,  and  Barbadoes,  have  gradually 
ceased  to  yield  the  abundant  harvests  which  they  once  produced^ 
and  the  difficult  of  cultivating  their  plantations  to  advantage  has 
for  many  past  years  been  progressively  increasing.  Hence  arose 
a  strong  temptation  to  transfer  the  labour  of  the  slaves  of  those 
isbtDds^  to  the  virrin  mould  of  Demerara  andiBerbice^  In  the 
Bahamas,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  is  scarcely  known. 
The  iigfaler  labours  of  the  fisheries,  of  the  salt  ponds,  and  above  all 
of  cotton-plahthig,  form  the  principal  occupation  of  the  slaves  in 
t^s  archipelago.  Their  numbers  have  therefore  increased  with 
unusual  rapidity,  and  their  price  has  of  course  proportionably  dt- 
mtbished.  To  the  Bahama  planter,  it  therefore  becaaie  an  object 
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nf  great  interest  to  find  a  market  Where  his  redundant  slave  popi^- 
lation  was  in  demand*    Now  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  African 
race  were  only  called  into  existence  to  labour  for  the  natives  of 
'Europe ;  and  that  they  can  have  no  interest  opposed  to  that  of 
their  masters,  or  none  which  it  is  fit  to  consult;  and  tliat  perper 
tual  bamslmient  from   the  land  of  his  birth,  attended  with  a 
«cbange  from  the  lightest  to  the  most  severe  labour^  is  an  evil  not 
to  be  regarded  where  a  negro  is  the  sufiferer ;  and  tliat  he  is  a 
useless  incumbrance  on  the  ground  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
be  a  merchantable  commodity  ;r-*die8e  things^  we  say,  Mng  t^ken 
for  granted,  it  followed  that  nothing  could  be  more  Just,  U^an  to 
transport  the  natives  of  Dominica  and  the  Bahamas,  to  labour 
in  ■  the  pestilential  swamps  of  Guiana,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
owners  in  Great  Britain.    The  only  obstacle  was  the  code  of  laws 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.    There  were  not,  however, 
wanting  those  who  thought  fit  to  disregard  this  difficulty*    We 
4«ad,  in  the  statute  58  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  die  following  preamble :— ^ 
5'  Whereas  divers  persons  have, contrary  to  law,  imported  into  His 
Majesty's  possessions  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  cprtaii^ 
negro-slaves  firom  other  possessions  of  His  Majesty/'  What  fc^ows  i 
«  denunciation  of  vengeance  against  such  criminals  i  or  more  exact 
-precauticMQis  to  prevait  the  recurrence  of  similar  abuses  ?-~'' And 
whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all  persons  who  have  been  concerned 
b(i  advising,  audiorizing,  or  making,  such  importations .  of  n^ro 
slaves  as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  law,  should  ue  indemnified  ^--r^n* 
«smuch  as  such  importations  have  been  made  under  a  belief,  that 
they  were  audiorized  by  law."    We  ha;re  heard  from  very  great 
lawyers  the  maxim  Ignoraniia  Ugis  non  tdC^umt  applied  to  the  of- 
fences of  criminals,  whose  ignorance  no  man  Uviog  could  douhV 
Yet  in  this  case,  for  some  reason  which  the  legi^tiire  has  not 
thought  fit  to  explain,  we  find  this  sage  maxim  re^rsed.     Mer*- 
chants,  planters,  governors,  and  custom-house  officers,  with  th^ 
abolition  acts  before  their  eyes,  are  permitted  to  urge  their  ignor 
ranee  of  the  law  as  an  excuse  for  felony;  and,  stranger  still,  are 
not  only  to  plead  this  defence  in  bar  of  punishment,  but  even  in 
bar  of  investigation.    All  indictments  and  prosecutions  which  had 
been  commenced  against  any  persons  for  having  advised  or  mad^ 
any  such  importation,  at  any  time  before  the  passing  of  the  act  dl. 
indemnity,  were  thereby  <<  discharged  and  made  void."    Any  on^ 
therefore  who,  with  thefiiUest  knowledge  and  most  wilful  defiance 
of  the  law,  had  imported  slaves  into  th^e  oobnies  from  any  other 
possession  of  the  crovm,  might  take  shelter  under  this  indulgent 
statute.    But  it  was  not  tiiought  enough  to  indemnify  the  cnnur 
nals;  partiament  rq^arded  them  as  entided  to  &vour,  and  seems  tQ 
have  reserved  its  whole  indignation  for  those  who  shoOld  hav^ 
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baeft  guilty  of  the  crime  of  enforcing  the  abdition  laws.  The  act 
directed^  that  if  an  actaon  had  beoa  already  cominenccd  agaimt 
any  person  for  any  such  importation,  the  Court  was  not  only,  on 
the  application  of  the  defendant,  to  stay  all  proceedings,  but  wae 
to  award  him  double  costs,  which  the  presumptuous  prosecutor 
was  to  pay*  Still  it  may  be  imagined,  that  at  least  the  slaves  who^ 
without  the  imputation  of  a  fttult,  had  been  thus  illegally  trans- 
pcHted  from  tlidr  native  or  adopted  countries,  were,  by  the  juatice 
of  the  British  parliament,  restored  to  their  naUve  homes.  Not  only 
is  the  criroioal  indemnified, — not  only  is  his  prosecutor  punished,, 
but,  more  singular  stiU,  the  oflender  is  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  profits  dl  his  crime  : — *^  It  is  enacted,  that  the  said  ioapor- 
titioas  be,  and  be  deemed  valid  and  of  due  force  in  law."  The. 
legislature,  however,  adopted  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
die  oflfence  i  For  the  honour  of  the  British  parliament,  we  wish  we 
could  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Listen,  however,  to  te  preamble 
of  the  third  section :  "  Whereas  it  has  been  represented  that  there 
is  in  the  Bahama  islands,  and  on  certain  estates  in  the  island  of 
Dominica,  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  which  fix>m  length  of  oil- 
tivatioo  has  become  exhausted.  And  whereas  it  has  in  consequence 
become  impossible  for  the  proprietors  of  such  lands  to  find  profit- 
able emplc^ment  and  suMstence  for  the  negro  slaves,  who  are 
th^r  property  and.  have  hitherto  been  support^  by  cultivating  the 
said  land ;  and  whereas  it  might  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  said  negro  slaves,  if  they  could  by  law  be  transported  to  certain 
of  His  Miyesty's  possessions  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  ta 
wMch  by  law  they  cannot  now  be  transported.  Be  it  enacted/'  &c. 
Now  we  would  ask  those  who  are  amons  the  most  forward  (and 
no  one  can  be  too  forward)  to  reprobate  the  wholesale  transporta- 
tions to  Guiana  which  distinguished  the  later  years  of  the  French 
revolution,  whether  any  of  those  acts  of  oppression  were  coveied 
with  a  slighter  pretext  than  this.  It  is  notsumsted  that  Dominica 
and  the  Bahama  islands  would  not  have  awrded  a  maintenance 
for  th^  population.  The  representation  is,  that  pitifi table  employ** 
ment  and  subsistence  could  not  be  found ;  in  other  words,  the  mas^* 
ter*s  profit  is  the  single  circumstance  to  be  considered  when  tiie 
banishment  for  life  of  his  slave  is  in  question.  The  Dominica  skme 
was  no  Icmger  merchantable,  nor  capable  of  producing  articles  of  k 
profitaUe  coounerce.  What  then?  He  oould  have  cultivated  his 
pnoviaioo  grounds ;  he  could  have  reared  oatde,  pigs  and  poultry  ;  be 
Bu^t  have  raised  maize,  bananas,  plantains,  and  the  varionsollitt 
indigBDOos  products  of  the  climate:;  he  coukl  have  converted  hia 
native  island,  firom  an  unprofitable  sugar  plantation,  into  .(arms 
capabb  of  maintuning  its  own  population  in  ease  and  abundances; 
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hat  prafiiaMe  enVployment,— that  is,  employment  yielding  consign-* 
meots  to  the  planter  in  England— there  was  none,  and  the  unof- 
fending slave  must  therefore  be  carried  to  lands  where  his  sinews 
and  his  spirit  could  be  converted  to  some  profitable  use.  The 
slaves,  however,  were  to  be  imported  with  licenses  to  be  granted 
by  the  king  in  council  upon  proof  that  they  might  be  so  trans- 
ported wi£out  disadvantage  to  themselves,  and  bond  was  to  be 
given  to  remove  them  in  fiunihes.  But  whence  was  this  proof  to 
come?  From  the  '< proprietor:"  and  who  was  to  check  the  trutli  of 
his  statements,  or  to  act  as  advocate  for  the  absent  slave  ?  No  one. 
Need  it  then  be  said,  that  this  afiected  precaution  was  but  a  mockery  i 
There  is  not  an  African  slave  trader,  who,  if  his  unopposed,  uncon- 
tracficted,  tale  is  to  be  received,  will  not  prove  that  his  victims  are 
transported  '<  without  disadvantage  to  themselves."  And  as  to  the 
bondsformoving  the  slaves  in  families,  we  would  ask.  What  is  meant 
by  h  family  f  Does  it  include  a  bosom  friend,  or  betrothed  wife,  a 
decrepid  mother,  the  orphan  child  of  a  brother,  or  a  sister?  does  it 
include  all  lineals  and  all  collaterals  i  And  if  not,  what  are  the  degrees 
excepted?  Is  the  master  to  give  bond  for  transporting  those  mem- 
bers of  a  family  who  are  not  his  own  property  i  Are  the  family  to 
be  sold  together  on  their  arrival  in  Demerara  i  In  what  penalty  is 
the  bond  to  be  given  i  When,  how,  and  by  whom,  is  proof  to  be 
made  that  its  conditions  are  comjdied  with  i  To  these  questions 
the  act  afibrds  no  answer ;  and  why  i  because  they  who  drew  it 
knew  that  tlie  clause  was  not  to  be  enforced,  but  was  framed  merely 
to  give  a  colour  to  what  was  utterly  indefensible  and  unjust. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  Act,  the  rather,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  afibrds  a  strong  illustration  of  the  danger  of  inattention 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  enemies  of  the  cause.  We  are  quite  cer- 
tsun  that  these  clauses  were  not  permitted  to  disgrace  our  statute- 
book  witii  the  assent  of  any  one  of  the  old  ste»iy  friends  of  the 
abolition:  we  believe  that  they  never  heard  (rf*  their  existence  till 
they  learnt  their  efiects.  It  is  well  known  that  many  a  law  is  passed 
<<  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Tenaporalin  Parliament  assembled,"  of  which,  neither  the  Spiritual 
nor  Temporal  Lords  nor  Commons  in  Parliament  are  much  more 
aware  than  is  the  Emperor  of  China.  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
this  was  of  the  number. 

Our  second  object  is  to  urge  the  repeal  of  this  law.  We  are  well 
assured  that  if  the  case  were  distincdy  laid  before  parliament^  an 
Act  so  iniquitous  could  not  for  one  moment  be  sustained.  A  dis- 
inclination to  appeal  to  parliament  with  the  ui^gency  and  reiteration 
which  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  requires,  may,  we  fear,  be: 
numbered  among  the  eirors  of  which  the  advocates  of  the  cause  t>f 
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Africa  have  latterly  been  guilty.  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  se- 
quel of  this  violaUon  of  abolition  principles.  The  l^slature  of  the 
Bahama  islands  having  refused  for  several  years  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  colonies,  by  passing  a  re^tratiun  act,  it  be- 
came impossible  to  make  use  of  licenses  which  had  been  granted 
for  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  this  colony  to  Demerara,  since 
the  certificate  required  by  the  general  Slave  Registration  Act  could 
not  be  procured.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  pailiament 
would  have  Judged  it  equitable  to  insist  on  the  compUance  of  the 
^gislature  of  the  Bahamas,  and  would  steadily  have  withheld  from 
the  proprietors  in  that  colony,  relief  from  the  inconvenience  to 
which  their  own  contumacy  exposed  them.  The  legislature,  how- 
ever, judged  otherwise :  by  the  stat,  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  notwithstanding  the  want  of  a  registrar  of  slaves  in  the 
Bahama  islands,  the  persons  on  whose  behalf  licenses  for  the  re- 
moval of  slaves  to  Demerara  had  been  granted  before  the  1st  Janu- 
ary 1819f  might  remove  them  accordingly. 

The  preceding  narrative  will  afibrd  a  general  view  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  JEuglish  Abolition  Code.  Our  space  will  not  per- 
mit us  at  present  to  prosecute  the  subject  further  than  by  subjoin* 
ing  the  foUowing  summary  of  these  Acts.  It  is  arran^  in  five 
distinct  secdons. 

Section  L— PROHIBITORY  REGULATIONS. 

RULE  I.  §  1. 
It  is  ill^al  to  remote  or  assist  in  removing  as  a  slave,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
being  dealt  with  as  a  slave,  any  person,  from  any  place  whatsoever,  or  to  im- 
port or  assist  in  importing  any  person  for  any  such  purpose  into  any  fkce 
wkatsoever.    61  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  s.  1. 

Exceptions. 

1st.  Slaves  may  be  imported  from  one  BritUh  colony  in  the  West  Indies 
io  any  other  Britith  colony  in  the  West  Indies.  46  Geo.  III.  c.  59.  s.  Id. 
51  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  s.  4.     59  Geo.  III.  c.  12a  s.  11. 

But  in  this  case  a  bond  must  be  given  to  His  Majesty,  and  a  license  ob- 
tained from  the  governor  or  chief  officer  of  customs  of  the  exporting 
colony,  and  a  certificate  of  importation  from  the  chief  officer  of  cus- 
toms of  die  importing  colony  must  be  produced  in  the  exporting 
colony,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  clauses  above  referred  to.  A 
(certificate  of  registration  must  also  be  obtained  from  the  registrar  of 
the  exporting  colony,  and  produced  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs  both 
of  the  exporting  and  importing  colonies  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  190.  s.  H. 

3d.  Slaves  may  be  imported  into  any  of  His  Miyesty's  possessions  on  the 
continent  of  South  America  frwn  the  Bahama  iskmdt  and  frvm  Do- 
minica, 

But  in  thb  case  a  license  must  be  obtained  from  His  Majesty  in  council, 

and 
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and  b(mdmiut be  given  to  remove  the iilaveB  in  AuBaUet,»Bd  aoertU 
ficate  of  registiatioa  must  be  obtained  from  the  ic^strar  of  slaves  of 
the  exporting  colony,  and  produced  to  t^  chief  ^cer  of  customs 
both  of  the  exporting  and  importing  colony  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  130.  s.  11. 

Sd.  Slaves  convicted  in  any  British  colony  of  any  trantpwiable  offenc^, 
may  be  trans))orted  to  any  foreign  colony.    46  Geo.  III.  c.  5^.  s.  5. 

But  in  this  case  a  copy  of  the  judgement,  certified  by  the  court  before 
which  the  offender  was  convicted,  b  to  be  put  on  board  the  ship  ii 
which  he  may  be  transported. 

4th.  Slaves  may  be  imported  into  any  pkoe  ndiere  the  importation  en- 
tirely arises  from  stress  of  weather,  peril  of  the  sea,  or  other  mevUabk 
accident.    46  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  s.  5. 

But  in  this  case  it  is  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  in  which 
the  forfeiture  may  be  prosecuted,  that  the  prohibited  act  entirely  arose 
from  some  one  of  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  and  the  whole 
burden  of  proof  is  to  lie  on  the  defendant. 

5th.  The  penalties  of  the  Slave-Trade  Felony  Act  are  not  incurred  by 
the  removal  of  slaves  firom  one  part  of  any  British  colony  in  the  West 
Indies  to  any  other  part  of  the  mme  colomfj  or  from  one  part  of  any 
foreign  colony  to  any  other  part  of  the  same  colony.  51  Geo.  HI. 
c.  88.  s.  4. 

6th.  The  penalties  of  tiie  Slave-Trade  Felony  Act  are  not  incurred  by 
importing  slaves  into  any  British  colony  in  the  West  Indies  which,  is 
the  place  of  their  birth,  or  into  which  they  may  have  been  at  any  former 
time  lawfully  brought     51  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  s.  4. 

7th.  Slaves  may  be  employed  in  navigation,  fiildng,  or  in  tireir  ordinary 
occupation  on  tiie  seas.  46  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  s.  IS.  58  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 
S.5. 

But  the  number  of  slaves  employed  in  one  boat  or  vessel  are  not  to  exceed 
those  usually  employed  in  navigating  such  vessels  or  boats ;  and  if 
such  ssulors  or  fishermen  are  carried  in  any  ship  from  any  British 
colony  to  any  foreign  or  British  Colony,  their  names  and  occupations 
are  to  be  inserted  in  the  clearance  of  the  ship  by  the  chief  officer  of 
customs  of  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  clears  outwards,  who  shall 
certify  that  the  slaves  so  canied  were  reported  or  described  to  him  as 
seamen  or  fishermen. 

The  owner  of  any  such  mariners  is  also  to  obtain  from  the  regi^rar  of 
slaves  of  the  exporting  colony,  the  certificate  required  by  the  59  Geo. 
III.  c.  130.  s.  12,  which  certificate  Is  to  be  always  on  board  the  ship. 

8th.  Any  slave  who  is  truly  the  domettic  tervant  of  any  person  residing 
in  any  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  may  attend  his  owner  or  any  part 
of  his  family  by  sea  to  any  place  whatever.  46  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  s.  13. 
58  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  s.  5.    59  Geo.  III.  c.  130.  s.  13. 

But  the  names  of  such  slaves  are  to  be  inserted  on  the  clearance,  and 
.  such  certificate  is  to  be  given  by  the  chief  officer  of  customs  as  is 
necessary  with  respect  to  seamen  and  fishermen.  This  clearance 
and  certificate  are  not  necessary  for  slaves  attending  on  the  person  of 
any  passenger  on  board,  if  the  number  of  such  attendants  does 
not  exceed  two  for  every  passenger.  The  mabter  of  every  do- 
mestic 
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iMstie  fbve  is  ^  obtain  firom  the  wgUtnr  of  the  expiorthig  ooloi^ 
the  certificale  of  registE^tioa  required  by  ihe  statute  69  Geo.  XII. 
c.  190.  s.  12.,  which  is  to  be  produced  to  the  registrar  of  slaves  of  the 
importing  colony. 
9th.  The  commander  in  chief,  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  any  ^prritbry  un- 
der His  Majesty's  dominions,  may  order  any  slaves  to  be  put  on  board 
any  ship,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  Hii  MajettyU  mUUary  or  naval 
service.    46  Geo.  III.  c.  58.  s.  13. 

RULE  II.  §  1.  .  . 

It  is  unlawful  to  trade  in^  to  buy  or  My  or  to  contract  for  buying  or  sell- 
ing, any  slave  or  person  who  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  slave,  in  the  manner  pro- 
hibited by  the  preceding  Rule  No.  1.    47  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  s.  1. 

RULE  III.  §  1. 
It  is  unlawful  to  ahip,  or  receive,  or  confine  on  board  any  vessel,any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  his  being  removed  or  imported,  or  dealt  with  as  a  slave, 
or  to  assist  in  any  such  act    47  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  s.  3a    51  Geo.  III.  c.  a3. 
s.  1. 

RULE  IV.  §  1. 

It  is  illegal,  to. use  or  to  permit  the  use  of,  or  to  take  to  freight _  or  to 
hire  any  vestel  which  is  to  be  employed  in  the  removal,  importation  or  ev 
portadon  of  slaves,  or  of  persons  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves.  51  Geo.  III. 
c.  23.  s.  1. 

RULE  V.  §  1. 

It  b  unlawful  toJU  out,  or  to  cause  to  be  fitted  out,  or  to  command^  or  to 
namgaUy  or  to  enter  any  vessel  as  master,  paptain,  mate,  supercargo,  or  sur- 
geon, knowing  that  sudi  vessel  is  employed,  or  is,  in  die  same  voyage  on 
which  the  officer  shall  embark,  hitended  to  be  employed,  in  the  removal,  im> 
^ortation  or  exportation  of  slaves,  or  of  persons  to  be  dealt  witlr  as  slives. 
51  Geo.  m.  c.  23.  s.  1. 

RULE  VI.  §  1. 

It  is  unlawful  to  enter  at  a  petty  officer^  servant,  or  seaman,  on  board  any 
vetael  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  the  removal,  importation,  or  exportation 
of  slaves,  or  of  persons,  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves,  knowing  that  such  is  or  shall 
be  the  purpose  of  the  voyage.    51  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  s.  2.  ^ 

RULE  VIL  §  1. 
It  is  unlawful  to  omfersrife,  or  procure  to  be  underwritten,  any  policy  ofm- 
mraenee  on  any  ship,  or  goods,  or  on  the  freight  of  any  ship  employed  or  in^ 
tended  to  be  employed  in  the  removal,  importation,  or  exportation  of  slaves, 
or  of  persons  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves.  46  Geo.  HI.  c.  52.  s.  7.  47  Geo.  IIF. 
C.  96.  s.  5.    51  Goo.  III.  c.  23.  s.  2. 

RULE  VIIL  §  1. 
It  is  illegal  to  employ  any  sum  of  money  or  any  goods  in  carrying  slaves 
to  any  place  under  tlie  dommion  of  any  foreign  power,  or  to  any  colonies 
surrendered  during  the  late  war,  or  to  lendmoriey,  or  to  become  security  for  any 
loan  cif  money  or  goods,  where  it  is  'known  to  the  lendei',  or  surety,  that 
such  mon^  or  goods  are  to  be  so  employed,  or  to  become  security  for  any 
factor  employed  in  the  sale  of  slaves  for  the  supply  of  any  such  foreign  or 

conquered 
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nonqueied  place,  or  colony,  or  to  esgage  in  any  manner  in  supplying  with 
tiav«s  any  auoh  foreign  plaoe  or  conquered  colony.    46  Geo.  III.  c  5S.  s.  6. 

EXCEFTION. 

All  the  nbe  oases  which  are  stated  as  eioeptions  to  the  genend  B^ile  No  J. 
§  1.  may  probably  be  also  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  Sd,  8rd,  4d], 
5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  Rules.  In  other  words,  the  acts  prohibited  liy  these 
rules  are  not  illegal  when  done  in  any  of  those  nine  excepted  cases. 

RULE  IX.  §  1. 
It  is  unlawful  for  any  British  ship  or  her  crew  to  be  engaged  in  or  at  Africa, 
or  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  m  nppiying  with  slaves  any  foreign  thip  or  factory, 
or  in  so  supplying  any  person  concerned  either  on  account  of  such  ship  or 
factoiy,  or  on  account  of  any  foreign  country.    46  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  s.  8. 

RULE  X.  §  1. 
It  is  unlawful  for  any  foreign  ihip  employed,  or  intended  to  be  employed,  in 
the  African  slave  trade,  to  befitted  outBXov  dispatched  from  any  port  in  fltt 
Mejetty'i  domuwmM  for  a  voyage  to  Africa,  whether  that  be  the  immediate 
place  of  destination,  or  not.    46Geo.  III.c.59.s.9. 

RULE  XL  §  1. 
It  is  unlawful  to  put  on  board  any  foreign  $hip^  when  destined  directly  or 
indirectly  to  Africa,  at  any  port  in  His  Majesty's  dominions,  any  goods  with 
intent  that  the  same  shall  be  there  bartered  for  sUves  or  employed  in  the 
African  slave  trade.     46  Geo.  IIL  c.  53.  s.  9. 

Section  IL— PENAL  SANCTIONS. 

RULE  L  §  S. 
All  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  several  statutes,  46  Geo.  III.  c.  $9, 
47  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  and  51  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  may  be.enfbroed,  although  the 
last  of  these  statutes  has  given  the  character  of  felony  to  many  of  the  acts 
prohibited  by  the  two  former.    51  Geo.  III.  c  83.  s.  7. 

RULE  ir.  §  %. 
In  case  any  person  should  be  removed  or  exported  as  a  slave,  tn  violation 
of  the  preceding  Rule  No.  L$  1,  the  persons  offending,  and  their  abettors,  are  fe- 
lons, and  are  liable  to  transportation  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
.years,  or  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  any  tenn  not  exoeeffing  five 
nor  less  than  three  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  The  offender  is  also 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  100/.  sterling,  for.  each  slave  unlawfully  removed  or 
transported,  of  which  one  moiety  b  to  be  pdd  to  the  king,  and  Ihe  other 
moiety  to  the  informer.  The  slaves  illegally  imported  are  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  crown.  The  ship  in  which  the  slaves  may  be  removed,  with  her  boats, 
and  furniture,  are  to  be  also  forfeited  to  tiie  king.  51  Geo.  Ill,  c.  33.  a.  1. 
47Geo.in.c.36.§3&4.    46  Geo.  m.  c  5S.  s. 3, 4, 

RULE  in.  §  «. 
If  any  person  trades  in  slaives,  or  contracts  for  buying  slaves,  m  wUaikm 
of  the  Rule  No.  II.  §  1,  he  will  incur  the  penally  of  100/.  on  every  slave  fxiiw 
chased  or  agreed  for.    47  Geo.  UI.  c.  36.  s.  1. 

RULE 
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RULE.  IV.  f  9. 

If  any  person  is  taken  on  board  any  ship  for  the  purpose  of  being  dealt  with 
as  a  slave,  in  coniraeeiUion  of  the  rule  No.  III.  §  1.  the  same  penalties  are  in- 
cnrred  as  are  stated  under  the  Rule  No.  II.  §  2.  47  Geo.  ni.  c.  36. 8. 3. 
51  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  8. 1. 

RULE  V.  §  2. 

If  any  person  shall  use,  charter  or  hire  a  ship  in  vkiUuim  of  the  ruU 
No.  IV.  §  1.  such  person  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment to  hard  labour  in  the  manner  mentioned  under  Rule  11.  §  2. 
5lGeo^IILc.S3.8.1. 

RULE  VI.  §  2. 

If  any  person  shall  fit  out,  or  navigate,  or  command,  or  enter  any  vessel  in 
vioMoN  qf^  Buk  No.  V.  §  1.  such  person  b  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to 
transportation  or  imprisonment  to  hard  labour  in  the  manner  mentioned 
under  Rule  II.  §  9.    51  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  s.  1. 

RULE  vn.  5  «• 

If  any  person  enters  any  slave-vessel  as  a  petty  officer,  servant,  or  seaman, 
intioUuiim  of  the  Rule  No.  VI.  $  1.  such  person  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
liable  to  imprisonment  ibr  any  term  not  exceeding  2  years.  51  Geo.  II L 
c.  83. 8. 2. 

RULE  VIIL  §  2. 

If  any  person  subscribes  or  procures  the  subscription  of  any  policy  of  insu- 
rance in  vhlaikn  of  the  Rule  No.  VII.  §  1.  the  insurance  is  void ;  the  offendery 
if  the  importation  is  to  take  place  into  any  fixreign  country,  is  to  forfeit  5001., 
in  eveiy  other  case  the  sum  of  100/.,  and  treble  the  premium  insured,  and  he 
is  also  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  2  years.  46  Geo.  IIL 
c  52.  8.  7.     47  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  s.  5.     51  Geo.iII.  c.  23.  s.  2. 

RULE  IX.  §  2. 
Any  person  employing  money  or  goods,  or  lending  money,  or  becoming 
surety  in  the  manner  prohibited  by  the  Rule  No.  VIIL  §  1.  b  liable  to  a  for- 
feiture of  double  the  money  or  goods  so  lent  or  employed,  and  all  securities 
so  taken  are  void,  except  only  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  file  hokler  for  valuable 
ooDsideration  without  notice.    46  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  a.  6. 

RULE  X.  §9. 
If  any  Britbh  ship  u  engaged  in  supplying  fbrdgn  ships  or  factories  wiA 
akvcs  in  the  Taaaaosr prohibited  by  theRule  No.  IX.  §  2.  the  vessel,  her  boats, 
and  fiffniture,^  are  liable  to  forfeiture^  and  the  master  b  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  100/.     46  Geo.  III.  c  52.  8.  8.  .      . 

RULE  XI.  S  2. 
If  any  foreign  ship  b  fitted  out  at,  or  dbpatched  firom,  any  port  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's dontinions  for  a  voyage  to  Afirica,  in  violation  of  the  Rule  No»  X.  §  1.  the 
vessel  with  her  boats,  fiirniture,  and  caigo,  b  liable  to  forfeiture;  and  the 
persons  engaged  in  fitting  out  or  dbpatching  the  ship  are  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  100/.    46  Geo.  UL  c.  52.  8.  9. 

RULE  XIL  52. 
If  any  p^son  shall  put  on  board  any.fore^  ship  destined  to  Africa,  any 
goods  to  be|empioyed  in  the  slave  trade  in  violation  of  the  Rule  No.  XI.  §  1. 
the  oflfeoder  b  Uable  to  a  penalty  of  100/.    46  Geo.  HI.  c.  52.  s.  9. 

6ECTIQX 
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Section  III.— SUITS  AND  INDICTMENTS. 

RULE  I.  §  3. 
All  actions,  indictinents;  or  informations,  for  the  recovery  of  any  of  the  pe- 
nalties or  forfeitures  imposed  by  the  46  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  and  4t  Geo.  III.  c.  3^, 
may  be  commenced  and  protecuted  at  any  time  within  3  years  afler  the  offence 
committed.     53  Geo.  III.  c.  112. 

EULE  II.  §  3. 
AQ  ships,  slaves,  and  goods,  which  may  be  forfeited  for  any  offence  coni- 
mitted  against  the  46  Geo.  III.  e.  52,  and  47  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  mmf  be  teizai 
hy  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  excise,  or  by  the  commanders  or  officers  of 'any 
of  Ilis  Majesty*s  ships  of  war^  or  by  governors  or  commanders  in  chief  of  any 
settlements  or  factories  belonging  to  the  king  or  to  the  African  Company  in 
Africa,  or  in  any  African  Island,  or  by  any  persons  deputed  by  any  such  go- 
vernor or  commander  in  chief.  46  Geo.  III.  c  52.  s.  18.  47  Geo.  III.  c.  36. 
8. 14.     51  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  s.  8. 

RULE  III.  §  3. 
The  pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  the  Foreign  ^ave  Trade 
Act,  and  the  General  Slave  Trade  Abolition  Act,  may  be  recovered  m  amy  court 
of'  record  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  court  of  record  or  vice-admiralty  in  any 
part  of  His  Msyesty's  dominions  where  the  offence  was  committed.  46  Geo.  Ill . 
c.  52.  8.  17.     47  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  s.  13. 

RULE  IV.  §  3. 
In  all  cases  ofteimire  of  ships,  slaves,  or  goods  for  any  forfeiture  imder  the 
•two  last-mentioDed  Acta,  the  same  may  be  pro9ecuted  and  recovered  in  any 
court  of  record  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  court 'of  record  or  vioe-admiraity 
in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  or  nearest  to  which  the  seizures 
may  be  made,  or  to  which  the  ships  or  slaves  may  be  most  conveniently  car- 
ried for  trial.     46  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  s.  17.    47  Geo.  III.  c  36.  s.  13. 

RULE  V.  §  3. 
Tht  protecutor  may  proceed  at  his  election  for  these  penalties  and  forfeitures 
either  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  or  in  the  courts  of  record  of  the  colonies. 
46  Geo.  in.  c.  52.  s.  17.     47  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  s.  13.     4  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 

RULE  VI.  §  3. 
AQ  offences  against  the  General  Slave  Trade  Abolition  Act  may  be  prtv- 
secuted  as  misdemeanors  committed  vithin  the  county  of  Middleser.  47  Geo.  111. 
c.  36.  s.  15. 

RULE  VII.  §  3. 
Defendants  in  any  action  brought  for  any  thing  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
46  Geo.  III.  cap.  52,  or  47  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  may  plead  the  general  issue^  and, 
if  the  plaintiff  is  nonsuited,  shall  recover  treble  costs,   46  Geo.  III.  c  52.  a.  19. 
17  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  s.  18. 

RULE  VIII.  §  3. 
Felonies  or  misdemeanors  against  the  Slave  Trade  Felony  Act  may  be  com- 
mitted— either,  1st,  in  England — or,  2ndly,in  some  of  His  Majesty's  colonies 
— or,  3dly,  in  any  place  on  shore  out  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  other  than 
the  continent  of  Africa-r^r,  4thly,  witl^iin  thejurisdiction  of  the  admiral — 

or. 
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or,  Sthly,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  limits  of  any  of  Bxs  A^jesty'f 
African  colonies.  In  the  1st  of  these  cases  the  trial  must  take  i^ace  in  Eng- 
land, either  under  the  statute  38  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  or  under  ^e  statute  39 
Hen.  Vlil.  c.  93.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd  cases  it  may  take  place  either  in  England 
under,  one  or  other  of  tlie  two  last-mentioned  statutes,  or  in  the  colonies 
under  the  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  7.—- In  the  4th  and  5th  cases  it  must  take 
place  cither  in  England  under  one  or  other  of  the  statutes  38  Hen. VIII.  c.  15. 
and  33  Hen.  VIII.  c  23,  or  in  the  colonies  under  the  46  Geo.  III.  c.  54. 
vide  51  Geo.  III.  c  23.  s.  6.    58  Geo.  III.  c.  98.     59  Geo.  III.  c.  97. 

SECTION  IV. -BOUNTIES  AND  ENCOURAGEMENTS; 

RULE  I.  §  4. 
Officers  and  o&ers  making  and  prosecuting  seizures  under  the  Abolition 
Acts,  are  to  have  the  beneJU  tfthe  provisions  made  by  any  act  of  paritamefat 
for  the  protection  of  officers  seizing  goods  imported  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
tnde.    46  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  s.  18.    47  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  s.  14. 

RULE  II.  §  4. 
Forfoturesand  penalties  are  to  be  divided  between  the  governor,  the  seiii- 
ing  oflBoer  and  the  crown,  in  the  same  manner  as  penaUies  incurred  for  viol»- 
dons  efike  law  of  trade.    46  Geo.  IIL  c.  62.  s.  17.     47  Geo.  lU.  c.  36.  s.  13. 

RULE  III.  §  4. 
Ships  of  war,  or  privateers  duly  commissioned,  capturing  as  prize  of  wot 
times  which  are  finally  condemned  to  the  crown,  are  entitled  to  bounties 
of  40/.  for  each  man,  30/.  for  each  woman,  and  10/.  for  each  child,  delivered 
in  good  health  to  the  proper  officers,  on  producing  the  proper  certificate  from 
those  officers.    47  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  s.  8  and  9. 

RULE  IV.  §  4. 
Commanders  of  His  Msyesty's  ships  seizing  slaves  which  are  condemned  not 
as  prize  of  war,  but  under  the  Abolition  Acts^  are  entitled  to  20/.  for  each  man, 
15/.  for  each  woman,  and  5/.  for  each  child,  on  producing  the  proper  certifi- 
cate.    47  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  s.  11. 

RULE  V.  §  4. 
Fersom  prosecuting  slaves  seized  and  condemned  to  His  Miyesty  not  «8 
prize  of  war,  but  under  the  Abolition  Ads,  are  entitled  to  13/.  for  each  man, 
10/.  for  each  woman,  and  3/.  for  each  child,  on  producix^  the  proper  certifi- 
cate; and  the  governor  of  the  colony  in  which  the  seizure  is  made  is  to 
have  similar  bowities.    47  Geo.  JUL  c.  36.  s.  11. 

RULE  VI.  ^4. 
Where  any  ships  engaged  in  die  slave  trade  in  vk^ion  of  the  conventions 
with  Spain,  Portugal,  or  &e  Netherlands,  shall  be  seized  by  any  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  king  duly  authorized  to  make  seizings,  one  moiety  of  the  procMs 
in  case  of  condemnation  is  payable  to  the  captors,  with  a  bounty  of  10/.  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child,  seized  on  board  such  ships  and  condemned. 
lie  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  99.  s.  5. 

RULE  VII.  §4. 
Ships  forfeited  under  the  Abolition  Acts,  or  condemned  by  any  Commission 
Court  under  the  conventions  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands, 

are 
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are  Milled  to  a  certificfUe  qfregittfy  and  all  the  privileges  of  firiUsh  sliipping, 
biit  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are  in  force  with  respect  to  ships  con- 
demned as  prize  of  war.    54  Geo.  III^  c.  59.     1  &  S  Geo.  IV.  c.  99. 

RULE  vin.  $  4. 
Petty  cfficen  or  seamen  on  board  slave  ships  giving  information  within 
three  months  after  the  arrival  of  such  ships  in  port,  that  offenders  dealing 
in  slaves  may  be  apprehended,  are  not  liable  to  any  punishment.  If  such  infor- 
mation is  given  at  any  place  out  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  to  the  king's  am- 
bassadors, envoys,  &c.,  within  the  same  time  of  three  months,  the  informer 
is  also  discharged  from  all  punishment ;  and  the  ambassadors  or  consuls  are  . 
to  transmit  the  information  to  one  of  Ilis  Majesty**  principal  secretaries  of 
state.     51  Geo,  III.  c.  23.  s.  9. 

Section  V.— MANAGEMENT  AND  PROTECTION  OF 
CAPTURED  SLAVES- 

RULEI.  §5. 

During  any  prosecution  of  slaves  under  the  Abolition  Acts,  tlie  claimant  is 
to  place  the  slaves  on  shore ;  and  should  he  neglect  to  supply  them  with 
sufficient  maintenance  during  the  proceedings,  the  governor  may  authorize 
the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  to  supply  proper  food  and  necessaries  until  a 
definitive  sentence : — the  expenses  to  be  a  chaige  on  the  slaves,  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  person  receiving  possession  of  them  under  the  decree  of  the  court.  If 
the  court  directs  further  proof,  and  tlie  claimant  shall  neglect  to  maintain  the 
slaves,  the  court  may  direct  them  to  be  valued  and  delivered  over  as  ooor 
demned  to  His  Majesty.  In  the  event  of  a  decree  in  fkvouv  of  the  claimantp 
restitution  is  to  be  made  to  him, — ^not  of  the  sli^ves  themselves,  but  of  the 
amount  of  the  valuation^  after  dkluctlng  the  charges  of  maintenance.  A 
similar  proceeding  is  to  take  place  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  either  by  the 
captor  or  proseaitor,  or  by  tlie  claimant  or  defendant  Ine  court  may  never- 
theless award  costs  or  damages  against  the  captors  or  prosecutois,  55 
Geo.  III.  c.  172. 

RULE  II.  $  5, 

Slaves  illegally  imported  into  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  there  sold  or 
kept  m  attate  oftUrtery^  may  be  seized  and  prosecuted  in  the  same  manner  as 
goods  unlawfully  imported  under  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation.  47 
Geo,  in.  c.  36.  s.  4. 

RULE  lU.  §  5. 

Slaves  condemned  to  the  crown,  either  as  prize  of  war  or  as  forfeited  under 
the  Abolition  Acts,  are  forfeited  for  the  puipose*only  of  barring  the  title  of 
all  other  persons,  and  sAo//  in  no  <aae  ht  dealt  with  as  ilaveu  47  Geo.  III.  c.  36. 
S.7. 

RULE  IV.  §  5. 

Such  condemned  slaves  are  to  be  either  enlisted  into  the  land  or  sea  ser- 
vice, or  bound  apprentices  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  king  may  direct  by  any  order  in  council;  and  after 
the  term  of  apprenticeship  lias  expired,  the  king  in  council  may  make  regu- 
lations for  their  future  disposal  and  support.    47  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  s.  7. 
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Art.  VI^ — House  of  Correction  at  Preston,  Lancashire. 

THIS  prison  was  erected  in  179^:  its  plan  does  not  there- 
fore  partake  of  some  of  the  advantages  which  have  since  that 
penod  been  introduced  into  gaols.  There  is  no  inspection  ;  and 
the  classification  is  not  so  complete  as  is  desirable^  especially  among 
the  females,  who  are  often  much  crowded.  The  effects  of  these  dis- 
advantages in  the  construction  of  the  building,  however,  are  greatly 
counteracted  by  the  general  management,  and  especially  by  the 
spirit  of  industry  that  prevails  throughout  the  prison.  An  idle 
hand  is  rarely  to  be  found ;  and  so  conveniently  is  the  prison  situ^^ 
ated,  with  regard  to  a  market  for  labour,  that  the  governor  states, 
that  if  he  had  a  thousand  looms  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing work  for  them.  There  were,  on  a  recent  visit,  one  hundred  and 
fi^  looms  in  full  work  in  the  prison,  from  each  of  which  the 
average  weekly  earnings  are  5s.  About  150  pieces  of  cotton  goods, 
from  twenty*four  to  forty  yards  each  in  length,  are  worked  off  per 
weeki  The  particulars  of  tlie  amount  of  earnings  may  be  seed 
by  Uie  accounts  annexed. 

The  supply  of  work  is  thus  obtained :  Three  or  fdur  of  the  most 
respectable  houses  in  Preston  furnish  the  raw  material,  viz.  the 
ira/lf  and  tre/iSf  which  are  received  from  the  cotton  spinners,  and 
for  which,  after  being  regularly  weighed  out,  the  governor  is  re- 
sponsible in  case  of  deficiency.  1  nis  responsibility  gives  him 
some  preference  in  the  market ;  and  by  the  constant  attendance 
of  his  turnkeys  over  the  prisoners,  he  has  tlie  means  of  protecting 
himself  against  embezzlement  or  damage.  The  supply  of  work 
has  as  yet  been  unfailing.  The  next  object  is  ths  machinery.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  looms,  a  considerable  portion  are  of  the 
prisoners'  own  manufacture,  made  from  timber  purchased  whole- 
sale. On  completing  some  late  additions  to  the  prison,  the  scat-. 
feUing  timber  was  transferred  to  the  carpenter's  shop  (a  very  busy 
department  in  the  prison)  ;  and  an  additional  number  of 'good 
loom-frames  were  made  out  of  it,  which  cost  about  405.  each ;  but 
which  would  probably  have  cost  S/.  or  4/.  out  of  doors. 

The  hours  of  labour  amount  to  about  ten  per  day ;  but  in  win- 
ter, the  time  is  shortened*  In  the  vrinter  quarter  the  prisoners  do 
not  work  by  candle-light.  The  work-shops  surround  the  yards, 
in  low  buildings ;  a  turnkey  attends  in  each ;  and  several  prisoners 
are  emaged  as  overtookers  or  instructors  of  the  prisoners  recently 
comnutted.  In  one  month,  an  inexperienced  workman  will  be 
ibie  to  earn  the  cost  of  his  gaol  allowance  of  food ;  and  in  two 
months  he  will  become  a  good  weaver.  The  noise  of  the  shuttle 
prevents  much  intercourse,  and  the  progress  of  tlie  work  requires 
the  eye  almost  incessantly. 

It 
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It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  these  work-rooms  had  been  sp  con« 
structed  as  to  radiate  from  a  centre  of  inspection,  as  there  is  great 
facility  in  seeing  the  countenances  of  a  kn:^  range  ofpriscmers  di« 
rectly  through  the  frames  of  their  looms.  There  were  at  this  time 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  men  at  the  looms,  twenty  others  wind* 
ing  and  supplying  bobbins ;  and  of  the  females,  twenty  were  at 
their  looms,  four  winding,  and  thirty-two  were  seated  in  a  close 
apartment,  picking  the  waste  cotton,  which  is  the  worst  species 
of  employment  in  the  prison :  a  large  collection  of  very  depraved 
women,  so  disadvantageously  employed,  and  exposed  to  the  con- 
versation which  the  silence  of  the  employment  itself  almost  invites, 
must  be  exceedingly  corrupting.  There  are  no  better  means  of  pre* 
venting  this  evil,  than  by  the  kind,  gratuitous  attendance  of  some 
benevolent  females,  who  might  alternately  visit  the  prisoners,  read 
to  them  the  Scriptures,  Scc.^  and  otherwise  promote  their  moral  and 
religious  improvement. 

The  various  domestic  arrangements  of  the  prison  appear  unex- 
ceptionable ;  the  night-cells,  the  bedding,  See,  are  in  great  order ; 
and  the  kitchen  department  (which  supplies  the  whole  prison)  is 
conducted  on  a  very  efficient  plan. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  building  has  been  erected  and  com- 
pleted by  the  labour  of  the  prisoners, — the  carpentry,  the  paintiogy 
and  slating,  being  their  own.  There  is  an  excellent  mangle,  which 
was  made  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  for  the  service  of  the  laundry, 
in  which  are  several  women  in  full  occupation. 

The  prisoners'  share  in  the  profit  of  their  labour  is  one-half  of 
their  net  earnings  (which  is  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  their  gross 
earnings),  and  which  is  paid  on  their  dischai|;e;  but  when  they 
stand  m  actual  need  of  necessaries,  as  shoes,  stockings  &c.^  they 
receive  a  part  at  once. 

The  accounts  are  kept  with  admirable  order  and  method,  93dA 
(he  general  state  of  die  prison  is  such  as  to  reflect  the  greatest  ere* 
dit  on  the  humanity  and  intelligence  of  the  governor. 


An 
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An  Jkiracl  cf  ihc  pr'mied  Jccauni  o/Eanungs  and  CoU  of  Food,  »Uk  the 
taenge  Numbert  ofPrisontn  in  the  Home  of  Correction  at  Fre$ton,for  the 
Tear  en^ng  2d  M(^,t8^U 


Qmiter  ending 


13th  July,  182a/ 

being  13  iveeks, 
19th  October, 

being  14  weeks, 
10th  Jan.  1921, 

being  1£  weeks, 
ed  May 

being  l6  weeks, 

Average  for  the 
Year....... 


Arnagt  Kumbcr 

of 

Friadnefk  ' 


Total  Cart 

of 

Food. 


} 


349 


£.      s.  d. 

491    5  5| 

593  15  H 

4«4  15  2| 

478  12  8 


1988     8     5i 


Total 

gnm  Amount  of 

Krningi. 


£.  8.  d. 

540  8  5 

641  10  0 

389  0  0^ 

578  15  O 


«149  13     5 


Appnqtriaiion  ofEamingi, 


For  the  Year  ending  £d  May, 
1821. 

Gross  Amount^  as 
above £2149  13    5 


£2149  13  5 


Amount  paid  the 
Governor,  as  In- 
spector, at  10 
percent £214  18    6 

Disbursements,  in- 
cluding half  of 
each  prisoner's 
net  earnings,  paid 
them  on  th^ir 
discharge £  536    5  10 

Balance,  being 
clear  profit  to 
the  county.. •£  1398     9     1 

£2149  13     5 


The  above  sum  has  been  actually  earned  by  weaving  and  cleanf* 
mg  cotton.  AU  white-washing,  flagging,  slating,  punting ;  alsocar** 
penters',  tailors',  and  labourers'  work ;  making  the  shirts,  shifts,  &c« 


*  Th€  prisoners  do  not  work  by  caodle-h'ghti  which  occasions  tbis<dimini^- 
•d  amonnt. 

required 
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required  in  the  prison^  is  done  by  the  prisoners ;  but  no  account  is 
rendered  of  such  labour,  aldiough  the  county  derives  the  whole 
profit  of  it. 

Cost  of  a  WeeVs  Diet  for  each  Prisoner ^  for  Quarter  ending 
July  182K 

^  s.  d. 
7  Loaves  of  bread,  each  weighing  SO  oz.  and  costs 

1  Is.  \0d.  for  every  100  loaves 0  10| 

.  1  Pound  of  Beef 0  4 

I    do.        Stew,  at  SJ.  per  lb 0     1| 

£    do.        Oatmeal,  at  915s.  per  lead,  is  nearly  . ;  •  O  2| 

I    do.        Cheese,  at  6c{.  per  lb 0  l| 

'    I     do.        Salt,  at  4d.  per  lb.  •  • 0     I 

S    do.        Potatoes,  at  5s.  per  load  of  £40  lbs.  .  •  0  Of 

Total  per  head  weekly,     1     9i 


Art.  yiL^Establishment  of  the  School  of  Industry  at  Homel 

in  Russia. 

THE  establishment  of  tlus  institution,  for  the  ignorant  and  de- 
stitute children  of  the  peasantry  at  Homel,  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Mogilofi^  was  one  of  those  experiments  which  are  con* 
^idered  as  merely  visionary  schemes,  until  experience  has  placed 
their  pracUcabiUty  beyond  a  doubt. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  the  British  system  of  education  into 
Russia,  Mr*  Heard,  an  intelligent  school  master  was  sent  out 
firom  &igland ;  but  arrivins  at  Homel  *^,  the  estate  of  Count  Roman- 
zofi^  where  the  first  schod  was  to  be  estabhshed^  an  unforeseen 
obstacle  presented  itself:  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  boys  could 
be  collected  in  one  village,  and  the  villages  were  so  distant  fix>m 
^ach  other,  as  entirely  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  children  of 
one  village  attending  the  school  of  another.  Count  Romanzoff  be- 
ing informed  that  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  would  not  be 
conspicuous  in  a  school  of  forty  boys,  and  that  two  hundred  would 
be  necessary  to  display  it  to  advantage,  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  they 
were  to  be  collected ;  and  this  circumstance  seemed  for  a  while  to 
becloud  Mr.  Heard*s  prospects  of  success.  Having,  in  his  ioumies 
through  the  difierent  villages  of  the  Count's  estate,  observed  a  num- 
ber of  children  miserably  ragged  and  dirty,  bqrging  from  door  to  door, 

*  Tliere  are  17,000  malt  peasants  on  this  estatei  one  town,  and  between 
eighty  and  ninety  villages. 

and 
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and  being  informed  that  the;  were  oqibans,  who.  had.no  means  of 
•  support  but  by  soliciting  charity^  he  conceived  the  benevolent  plan  of 
rescuing  these  poor  little  creatures  from  misery,  ignorance,  and  vice, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  industry,  in  which  tliey  might,  by 
'  their  own  labour,  contribute  something  towards  their  support.  This 
plan  was  objected  to  by  many,  as  being  impracticable :  the  chieC  ob- 
jection urged  was,  that  the  children,  b^ng  accustomed  to  a  life  of  va- 
grant idleness,  could  never  be  brought  to  contribute,  in  any  material 
degree,  toward  their  own  support.  But,,  fortunately,  the  twoprincipal 
persons  of  the  place  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  upon  a  proper 
statement  being  made  to  Count  Romanzoff  and  General  Derabin^, 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  large  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
tfie  boys ;  and  to  inclose  a  conaderable  piece  of  land  for  a  kitcbeo- 
guxien,  in  which  they  were  to  labour  during  the  summer  season. 
The  erection  of  the  building  necessarily  occupied  a  considerable 
time,  but  the  count  granted  Mr.  Heard  the  use  of  the  right  wiog 
of  his  own  house,  and  he  soon  collected  fifty  boys  from  the  villages : 
the  barbarous  rudeness  of  their  manners  corresponded  with  their  nu- 
serableappearance ;  the  generality  of  them  had  long  filthy  hair  swarm- 
ing with  vermin;  dirty  faces,  and  tattered  garments  which  scarcely 
covered  tiieir  nakedness;  no  shoes,  no  stockings;  their  looks  were 
expressive  of  hunger  and  misery.  Such  were  th&^,  and  such  woukl 
they  have  continued  to  be:  accustomed  to  a  wand^ng,  idle,  vicious 
lifis,  and  quite  unfit  to  fill  any  useful  station,  they  would  have  turned 
out  pests  to  society,  had  they  not  thus  been  rescued  from  the  abyss 
erf*  misery  by  the  benevolence  of  their  noble  master,  whoraised  these 
miserable  orphans  to  habits  of  industry,  virtue,  and  happiness. 
About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  they  were  all  neatly  clothed,  and  on 
the  9th  of  December,  18l8,  the  school  was  publicly  opened,  and 
oonseorated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church.  The  ragged 
little  beggars  were  now  metamorphosed  into  clean  orderiy  scholars, 
who  seemed  to  pride  themselves  not  a  Uttie  in  their  improved  appear- 
ance. They  had  all  by  this  tipoe  learned  the  alphabet,  and  some  to 
write  upon  slates,  and  they  performed  the  evolutions  of  the  system 
to  the  atdmiration  of  tlie  spectators,  who  began  to  be  convinced  that 
peasants,  though  slaves,  are  human  beings.  Mr.  Heard^sdiief  c^ 
ject  in  taking  these  fifty  boys  under  instruction  before  the  school- 
room was  built,  was  to  prepare  them  to  act  as  monitors,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  learned  was  truly  astonishing.  Their  ex* 
oessive  natural  stupidity  had  been  ui^ged  as  a  reason  for  not  attempt- 
icg  to  instruct  them ;  but  it  now  appeared  that  human  nature  is  the 

*  General  Derabin,  a  gentleman  of  eroinent  talents  and  liberal  sentiraents, 
bad  die  entire  management  of  the  estate,  the  count  being  too  infirm  to  taketin 
active  part.    Tlie  general  had  been  in  England,  and  spoke  EngHafa  irall. 
.you  I.  NO,  1.  u  same 
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same  in  every  country  and  in  all  classes^  and  that  the  difierenoe 
which  we  observe  between  the  highly  polished  inhabitants  of  France, 
England,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  barbarian,  arises 
principally  from  educaUon,  habit,  and  example.  Order  was  soon  in- 
troduced into  the  new  institution,  and  the  children  arranged  into 

*  different  classes  of  labour  according  to  their  age  aiid  strength ;  the 
eldest  of  the  boys  were  appointed  to  be  carpenters,  shoemakers,  or 
smiths,  according  to  their  own  choice,  while  some  of  the  younger 
and  more  feeble  were  employed  in  splitting  the  bark  of  the  linden 
tree,  others  in  plaiting  it  into  shoes ;  some  pluting  straw  for  hats, 
others  preparing  willows  for  making  baskets,  and  some  had  learned 
to  make  fishing-nets.  The  hour  of  assembling  in  school  during  sum- 

*  mer  was  seven  in  the  morning,  and  they  came  out  again  at  ten ; 

*  three  hours  in  the  day  being  amply  sufficient  to  teach  them  reading, 
writing,  and  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  in  two  years :  from  ten 
to  eleven  they  were  allowed  to  play;  at  eleven  the  dinner-bell  rung, 
and  they  proceeded  two-and-two  to  the  dining-room,  where  grace 

-  was  distinctly  pronounced  by  tlie  monitor  of  the  day,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  read  to  his  companions,  while  eating  their  dinners,  a  por- 
tion of  the  holy  scriptures.  At  twelve  o'clock  they  arranged  them- 
selves in  classes  according  to  their  employment,  and  proceeded  to 
their  different  masters  to  work,  from  which  they  generally  returned 
about  eight  in  the  evening;  at  nine  they  supped,  and  immediately 
after  supper  their  names  were  called  over  by  the  monitor-general,  and 
those  absent  marked  down  for  inquiry  the  following  day.  This  be- 
ing done,  and  the  Evening  Hymn  sung  by  them,  they  retired  to  rest. 
Eight  months  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  more  than  sixty  children 
went  in  procession  to  their  benefactor,  Count  Romanzoffj  dressed 
in  clothes  and  shoes  of  their  own  making.  His  Excellency,  on  this 
occasion,  ordered  them  a  better  dinner  than  usual,  and  prcnnised 
to  partake  of  it  with  them ;  which  promise  he  fulfilled,  to  the  in- 
expressible pleasure  of  the  poor  children.  From  this  time,  the 
institution  continued  to  prosper,  and  even  those  who  had  opposed 
joined  in  praising  it ;  the  children  made  rapid  progress  both  in 
learning  and  their  trades,  and  became  cheerful,  obliging,  and  in- 
dustrious. 

A  strict  observance  of  the  s^bath  was  not  forgotten  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  that  part  of  the  day  not  spent  in  church  was  appropriated 
to  reading  extracts  from  the  holy  scriptui-es. 

By  means  of  the  school  at  Homel,  the  British  system  of  educa- 
tion spread  to  Poland,  where  hitherto  the  strongest  prejudices 
had  existed  against  instructing  the  peasantry.  Mr.  Radovitch,  a 
young  man  of  an  amiable  disposition,  was  sent  by  the  university  of 
Vibo  to  study  the  system,  which  he  did  with  the  greatest  assiduity ; 
and  soon  after  bis  return,  three  schools  were  established  for  t^e 

.       |K)or 
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poor^  upoo  this  plan;  and,  according  to  the  last  accounts  from 
thence,  they  were  actively  employed  iQ  the  establishment  of  more. 

In  April  i  8S  I,  the  school  at  Homel  being  completely  established, 
and  a  plan  laid  down  for  extending  the  means  of  instruction  to  all 
the  villages  of  the  count's  estate,  Mr.  Heard  left  Homel  to  return  to 
£ngland;  and  in  giving  this  interesting  narrative  lie  adds,  **  Never 
shaU  I  forget  the  ardess  demonstrations  of  sorrow  and  afiecUon 
which  were  manifested  by  thechildrenat  my  departure.  The  little  fel- 
lows waited  more  than  two  hours  in  the  court  before  the  school,  to 
bid  me  farewell ;  and  not  a  few  shed  tears,  and  followed  me  witli 
thar  eyes  until  I  was  quite  out  of  sight.  O,  may  He  who  caretb 
for  the  poor  and  the  fatherless  continue  his  protection  over  these 
poor  orphans,  and  incline  the  heart  of  their  master  and  benefactor 
to  persevere  in  the  good  work  which  he  has  begun,  until  the  ame- 
lioration in  the  condition  and  morals  of  the  peasantry  shall  prove 
the  advantages  of  an  industrious  and  moral  education  ! " 


Art.  Ylll^^^Prison  Labour. 

THE  laudable  exertions  which  have  been  recently  made  by  the 
ma^pstracy  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  introduce  labour  into 
prisons  are  highly  gratifying;  and  in  the  manufacturii^  counties, 
where  there  are  fewer  difficulties  in  this  respect  than  m  other  di- 
stricts, the  employment  of  prisoners  has  been  carried  on  at  a  con- 
siderable profit.  The  following  particulars  will  furnish  the  reader 
with  a  general  idea  of  the  trades  and  occupations  at  which  prisoners 
have  been  employed. 

At  the  new  house  of  correction  at  Bedford,  very  considerable  al- 
terations and  additions  are  making,  and  a  stepping  mill  is  building, 
in -which  the  prisoners  are  to  be  employed,  in  separate  classes,  la 
the  coun^  gaol  also,  employment  is  provided  by  the  establishment 
of  a  mill. 

The  employment  of  the  prisoners  at  knutsford  is  very  various 
and  considerable ;  viz.  weaving  of  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  articles, 
blankets  and  druggets;  tailoring,  shoe-making,  joinering,  loom* 
making,  coopering,  whitewashing,  painting,  nail-making,  bricklay- 
ing, masonry,  blacksmith's-work,  straw-mattress  and  chip-hat 
making.  At  this  prison,  the  net  earnings,  from  25th  December 
]8£0  to  25th  March  1821,  (for  which  period  the  average  number 
in  confinement  amounted  to  125  daily,)  were  196/.  7«.  7^.,  the 
cost  of  food  167/.  \9s.  3i2.,— being  a  clear  profit  to  the  county,  be- 
yond the  cost  of  food,  of  28/.  85.  4d. 

At  Bodmin,  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  threshing  and  grinding 
pom,  sawing  and  polishing  stones  for  chinmey-pieoes,  tomb-stpnes, 

H«  &c.; 
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tec. ;  also  ia  making  dothing,  shoes,  and  blankets.  The  females 
are  employed  in  spinning  and  knitting;  making,  mending,  and  wash- 
ing clothes  for  the  service  of  the  prison* 

The  county  house  of  correcti(»i  at  Exeter,  although  deficient  in 
space  for  accommodation,  presents  a  gratifying  scene  of  systematic 
industry.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in  sawing,  grinding,  smoothing, 
and  polishing  marble.  Vases  are  turned,  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
chimney-pieces  executed.  The  flax  manufactory  also  in  this  prison 
is  Well -managed,  and  carried  on  from  the  first  process  of  dressing 
the  dried  vegetable  to  that  of  weaving  it.  To  this  manufacture  those 
prisoners  are  placed  who  are  committed  for  long  periods  of  con- 
finement :  those  for  shorter  terms  are  employed  at  dressing  hemp. 
This  process  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  bruising-mill,  which  is 
worked  by  the  manual  labour  of  twelve  men  in  a  set.  Vagrants 
are  also  kept  at  hard  labour.  The  women  are  fiilly  employed  in 
washing,  making,  and  mending,  the  prison  clothing. 

At  Durham  gaol,  weaving,  spinning,  beating  flax,  and  making 
door  mats,  are  the  general  employments.  ^ 

At  Chelmsford  county  house  of  correction,  a  master-weaver  is 
employed  by  the  county  to  teach  some  of  the  prisoners  to  weave 
coarse  linens.  A  corn-mill  has  been  erected,  at  which  the  prisoners 
work  in  companies  of  twenty  at  a  time.  Shoemaking,  spinning, 
and  weaving,  have  also  been  introduced. 

At  Gloucester,  a  mill  has  also  recentiy  been  erected,  and  there  is 
a  forcing-pump,  worked  by  a  tread-wheel.  The  prisoners  weave 
and  manufacture  cloth,  sacking,  saddle-girths,  towels,  ^d  stockings. 

At  Winchester  house  of  correction,  two  corn-mills  are  in  daily 
operation,  which  employ  twenty-eight  men  at  one  time.  The  con- 
victs* dresses  and  shoes  are  made  in  theprison ;  and  the  women 
card  and  spin,  and  make  the  clothing. 

At  Hereford  penitentiary,  a  corn-mill  has  been  built;  and  the 

prisoners  are  employed  in  making  clothing,  shoes,  bedding,  and  in 

the  manufacture  of  bags,  for  sale,  from  the  raw  material. 

*     At  Lancaster  Castie,  from  thirty-eight  to  fifty  pieces  of  M ah- 

'  Chester  cottons  are  worked- ofi*  per  week.    The  amount  of  earnings 

for  the  last  year  is  stated  to  be  860/. 

At  the  Manchester  New  Bailey,  weaving  is  the  general  employ- 
ment of  the  prison.  The  amount  of  eambgs,  up  to  July  1820,  for 
one  year,  amounted  to  2056/.  6s.  lOrf. 

Preston  house  of  correction  is  justly  distinguished  by  the  industry 
which  prevails. 

At  Leicester  county  house  of  correction,  the  employments  are 
grinding  com,  carding  wool,  ginning,  and  a  stocking  manufactory. 

At  Boston,  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsted,  and  the  grinding  of  com. 

At 
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At  th^  Millbank  penitentiaryy  a  mill  has  been  erected  for  grind- 
bg  corn  consumed  in  the  establishment;  also  a  machine  for  rais- 
ing water;  and  another  mill,  with  a  similar  machine,  is  to  be 
erected,  for  the  en^ployment  of  other  prisoners,  in  a  distinct  part  of 
die  building*  The  amount  of  the  prisoners'  earnings^  during  the 
last  year,  was  4047/*  4s. 

At  Shrewsbury,  a  mill  has  been  erected,  which  employs  eighteen 
men  at  one  time,  and  the  prisoners  change  thb  labour  three  times  in 
the  day;  the  remaining  prisoners  are  employed  inweaving  laces, 
maldng  list  shoes.  Sec.  The  female  prisoners  are  employed  in  bakinj^ 
washing,  spinning,  knitting  stockings  and  gloves,  abo  making  the 
sheets  and  wearing-apparel  consumed  in  the  gaol. 

At  Stafford,  all  the  prisoners,  excepting  those  before  trial,  are 
employed  in  dressing  flax,  spinning,  weaving  cloth  for  prison  clothe- 
ing,  rugs,  blankets,  knitting  stockings,  heading  pins  for  the  Bir- 
mingham manufacturers,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  grinding  corn* 

At  Lewes  house  of  correction,  the  prisoners  are  employed  in 
dressing  flax  and  beating  hemp. 

>  In  tbs  house  of  correction  at  Warwick,  work  appears  to  be  carried 
on  with  much  spirit.  The  mill  for  grinding  com  employs  twenty 
men  or  upwards,  and  from  a  bakehouse  adjoining  supplies  of  excel- 
lent bread  are  r^ularly  conveyed  to  this  and  the  county  gaol,  and 
the  saving  to  the  county  from  this  alone  is  estimated  at  some  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  per  annum.  Wire-drawing  is  carried  on,  and  the 
prisoners  perform  the  whole  process.  They  are  also  employed  in 
a  wpollen  manufacture,  which  is  very  successful.  Rugs,  blankets, 
horse-cloUis,  carpets,  girths,  and  other  coarse  articles  are  also  made. 
The  females  are  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  and  carding  wool.  . 

At  Devizes,  some  of  the  prisoners,  in  their  working-cells  are  em- 
ployed in  knitting  their  own  stockings,  making  glovei,  shoes,  straw 
bats,  wearing  shirting,  blanketing,  and  cloth.  Another  class  of 
prisoners  is  employed  at  various  kinds  of  work  for  the  use  of  the 
prison— tailoring,  shoemaking,  &c«  There  is  a  corn-mill,  at  whicli 
sixteen  men  work  at  one  time. 

At  Worcester  county  gaol,  the  system  of  employment  is  admi- 
rable* £very  article  of  dress  worn  by  the  prisoners  here  is  made 
from  the  raw  material:  sacking  and  bags  are  the  only  articles  made' 
for  sale.  Much  com  is  ground  here ;  and  so  excellent  have  been  the 
effects  of  tlie  mill,  that  the  magistrates  are  about  to  erect  another.. 

At  Wakefield,  and  Beverley,  the  prisoners  have  been  fully  em- 
ployed on  the  extensive  works  carried  on  in  the  new  houses  of  cor- 
recticm  at  those  places. 

At  Northleach,  Gosport,  Huntingdon,  and  Louth,  mills  have 
been  er^ted  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  prisoners,  although 
not  on  the  tread*wheel  system. 
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Art.  IX.— ^  f^9f^R^  ^0  Africa ;  including  a  Narrative  of  an  Em^ 
bassff  to  one  oj  the  interior  Kingdoms  {A$haniee\  in  the  year 
18^0:  by  VVlLLIAM  HUTTON. 

MR.  BOVVDICH'S  book^  reladveto  the  Ashantees,  though 
written  with  considerable  vigour^  showed  too  young  and  ar- 
rogant a  spirit,  to  secure  the  attention  and  credit  to  which  the 
general  accuracy  of  its  information  now  seems  deservedly  to  en- 
tide  it.  The  writer  of  the  present  narrative, — ^a  person  of  a  more 
subdued  temperament,  placed  in  nearly  the  same  circumstances, 
engaged  in  nearly  the  same  occupations,  and  encountering  nearly 
the  same  impediments,  persons,  and  places,*-confirms^  with  very 
few  exceptions,  his  predecessor's  descriptions,  and  scarcely  casts 
a  doubt  upon  any  of  them.  The  youthful  eyes  of  Mr.  Bowdich 
were  dazzled  by  the  glare  and  gilding  of  the  Ashantee  court,  and 
saw  rather  more  splendour  than  met  the  steadier  gaze  and  more 
practised  vision  of  his  successor.  The  glow  and  colouring  of  the 
first  artist  is  sobered  by  the  quieter  pencil  of  the  second ;  but  the 
picture  remains  essentially  the  same. 

Our  readers  generally,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  not  very  fami- 
liar i/rith  the  state  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
Since  the  abandonment  of  the  slave  trade,  they  have  fallen  into 
comparative  insignificance.  As  establishments  merely  subservient 
to  the  advantages  of  a  trading  company,  and  that  of  inferior  im- 
portance, they  excite  no  general  interest :  it  is  only  when  coupled 
with  the  great  object  of  Afiican  civilization,  that  they  present  any 
tide  to  public  consideration.  In  this  momentous  view,  nothing  is 
insignificant ;  though  altogether  incapable,  in  their  present  consti- 
tution, of  advancing  the  great  purposes  of  the  friends  of  humanity, 
they  may  possibly  be  converted  into  very  usefiil  instruments.  In 
their  origin,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  advantages  of  trade, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  entitioi  to  complain  of  their  being  incom- 
petent to  the  production  of  eflects  which  were  never  contem- 
plated.  These  settlements,  or  rather  forts  and  factories,  were  esta- 
blished for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  slave  trade ; — gold, 
and  gum,  and  ivory  were  very  inferior  objects.  They  extended 
along  the  line  of  the  Gold  Coast,  a  length  of  250  or  SOO  miles,  and 
have  varied,  in  number  and  position,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
circumstances.  When  the  main  branch  of  the  Afiican  trade  was 
ab9ndoned,  these  forts  still  subsisted.  Public  establishments  are 
indeed  not  always  reducible  inexact  proportion  as  the  necessity  for 
them  diminishes :  in  the  present  case,  we  believe,  at  the  time, 
there  was  no  attempt  whatever  at  reduction.  The  expense  at- 
tending 
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tending  the  ntaintsenahce  of  these  forts  soon  exceeded  the  profits 
of  all  the  trade  now  transacted  through  the  agency  of  the  factors  ;--r 
they  were^  however,  a  source  of  petty  patronage,  and  not  hastily. 
to  be  rgected :  the  several,  governments  therefore  continued  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  needy  adventurers,  whose  management  cor« 
r^ponded  with  what  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  exhibited 
an  odious  course  of  corruption  and  imbecility.  Expense,  instead 
of  being  lessened  as  the  occasion  lessened,  increased  year  by  year, 
till  the  profusion  became  teo  remarkable  to  be  longer  suffered  with 
impunity.  The  African  committee  in  I  §20  was  at  length  anni-» 
hilated  ;  the  forts  were  reduced  from  eight  to  four ;  and,  under  the 
general  controul  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  subjected  to  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  the  commander  in  chief  at  Sierra  Leone.  This 
reform,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  advantageous ;  the  expense  will  be  at 
once  lessened,  and  the  trade  no  doubt  will.be  equally  well  pro- 
tected :  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  trade  would  be  as  well  con- 
ducted without  the  forts  as  with  them.  We  would,  however,  have 
them  by  all  means  retained ;  they  are  favourable  points,  at  least  sortie 
of  them,  for  estabUshments  of  a  different  description;  and  it  is  al- 
ways easier,  in  things  of  this  kind,  to  convert  than  to  create. 

Some  time  before  the  extinction  of  the  African  committee,— 
which,  it  is  known,  consisted  of  nine  members,  merchants  of  the 
three  principal  British  ports, — it  was  considered  desirable  to  send 
an  embassy  to  the  chief  of  the  Ashantees,— a  tribe  of  ferocious  sa- 
vages, situated  on  the  rear  of  the  Gold  Coast  settlements,— and,  if 
possible,  conciliate  his  good-will  and  friendship.  Under  the  direct 
tion  of  their  secretary,  Mr.  Cock,  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta- 
bility, and  apparently  the  only  efficient  person  of  the  committee, 
the  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  embassy  dispatched  in  181  ?• 
In  this  embassy,  Mr.  Bowdich  held  a  subaltern  appointment, 
and  in  the  vigour  of  his  mettle  usurped  the  quality  and  office  of 
his  superior.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  pubUshed  a  defence 
of  his  conduct,  and  an  agreeable  but  highly  coloured  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking.  The  objects  of  this  mission  had  been, 
generally,  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  (the 
principal  of  the  British  forts)  with  the  interior,  by  means  of  a  rest- 
dent  at  Coumassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee.  The  partial  success 
of  this  embassy  was  very  short-lived ;  the  Ashantees  went  to  war ; 
Coumassie  was  in  a  manner  abandoned ;  the  new  resident,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  returned  to  Cape  Coast ;  and  things  reverted  to  their 
original  state  without  further  diplomatic  communication.  Soon 
afterwards,  some  of  the  king's  agents  w«*e  treated  with  great  mso- 
leoce  by  the  natives  of  Cape  Coast  Town  and  Commanda,  (pluea 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^ur  forts,)  which  the  king  chose  topousider 
as  under  the  dominion  of  those  forts,  and  demanded  satisfaction  of 
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die  governors  for  the  insult.  This  was  refused,  on  tbe  ground  (f  the 
novelty  of  the  demand.    The  necessity,  however,  of  some  arrange- 
inent  of  diis  matter  being  made,  concuning  vnth  the  wishes  of 
the  African  committee,  to  renew  thor  attempts  to  eflSxt  a  fiirther 
intercourse  with  Coumassie,  th^  detemuned  to  send  anoth^  em* 
bassy ;  and  Mr.  Dupuis,  a  person  of  ^reat  experience  in  African 
afikirs,  was  appointed  consul  and  cluef  of  tins  second  mission. 
Mr.  Hutton  was  named  a  sort  of  charge  d'affaires,  to  step  into 
Mr.  Dupuis'  shoes,  in  case  of  accident<to  that  gentleman.    Three 
or  four  other  persons,  fi^ctors  and  writers  of  Cape  Coast,  constitu* 
ted  the  cortege  of  this  imposing  embassy ;  and  frimished  with  a 
set  of  presents— some  of  them  most  injudiciously  selected — the 
party  proceeded.    They  were,  however,  conveyed  and  escorted  by 
an  assemblage  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  Ashanteea, 
granted  them  as  a  guard  of  honour  by  the  king's  nephew,  who  had 
just  before  arrived,  with  a  considerable  force,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Coast,  to  arrange  the  point  of  saUsfaction.    The  distance  to 
Coumassie  is  about  140  miles :  the  journey  was  completed,  and 
the  party  admitted  to  a  first  audience  in  about  three  weeks  frx>m  the 
day  of  their  departure  frx)m  the  fort;  they  were  received  with 
abundance  of  preparation  and  display ;  the  crooms,  or  villages, 
{collections  of  mud  buildings,)  were  emptied  of  their  contents,  and 
the  natives  driven  together,  to  add  to  the  rude  solemnity  andloar- 
barous  splendour  of  the  court ;  caboceers,  pynims  and  warriors, 
the  king  and  his  nobles,  all  gold  and  silk,  feathers  and  bones-— 
tio  wonder  Mr.  Bowdich's  head  had  turned  a  little  at  the  bewil- 
dering spectacle.    At  difierent  interviews,  the  ambassador  stated 
bis  proposals,  which  (independently  of  the  matter  of  satisfaction, 
which  the  king  insisted  on  being  entirely  separated  firom  the  busi- 
ness of  the  embassy,)  consisted  chiefly  of  a  request  for  an  English 
resident  at  Coumassie,  which  was  acceded  to  with  great  readiness;* 
and  a  permission  to  establish  a  school  and  factory  at  Paintrey,  a 
croom  in  the  line — road  there  is  none— »to  Coumassie,  19  miles  from 
the  coast,  enforced  by  the  usual  persuasive  of  a  monthly  allowance 
of  an  ounce  or  two  of  gold,  and  the  assurance  of  the  utility  of  such 
an  establishment  to  the  Ashantee  traders.     But  tiiis  proposal  was 
rejected  without  ceremony  or  debate — his  sable  majesty  suspecting 
no  ^ood  could  be  intended,  nor  any  advantage  be  sained,  by  acf 
mitting  strangers  into  the  heart  of  his  dominions.     The  party  were 
therefore  dismissed,  with  the  main  objects  of  their  mission  unac- 
complished :  the  king  of  Ashantee  sent  with  them  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  his  court,  to  be  conveyed  with  a  return  of  presents  to  the 
king  of  England ;  but  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  between 
the  hea(l  of  the  embassy  and  tiie  govemoi*  of  Cape  Coast,  or  some 
mal-arrangement,  a  passage  was  refuted  -them  by  sir  G  eorge  Collier ; 

and 
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aad'thej  ratarned  disappointed  to  Coumattie^  to  make  Iheir  owi» 
report.  Thus  the  objects  oi  the  embassy,  important  or  otherwise, 
appear  to  have  been  defeated,  chiefly  through  the  want, — ^no  un- 
common occurrence,—- of  a  little  vulgar  wisdom  and  offioal  union. 
The  probaUe  eflfect  of  this  repulse  will  by  and  by  be  an  invasion 
of  the  fort  by  the  Ashantees,  and  the  whole  of  the  establishment 
wiU  be  swept  away  by  a  torrent  of  ruthless  barbarians. 

The  author's  account  of  this  embassy  is  preceded  by  a  hasty 
sketch  of  his  voyage  from  England  to  Goree ;  his  journey  with 
Major  Peddle  to  Senegal,  with  whom  he  engaged  to  act  as  secre- 
tary in  the  expedition  then  preparing  for  the  interior,  at  a  great 
and  absurd  expense*^  and  from  whom  he  separated  on  a  pecuniary 
dispute ;  and  his  voyage  from  Senegal  to  Cape  Coast,  including  a 
slender  description  of  the  settlements  of  diflbrent  Eurc^an  powers, 
and  brief  accounts  of  two  or  thiBe  native  kingdoms,  between  Goree 
and  Cape  Coast.  To  complete  his  review  of  the  line  of  coast 
eastwanl  as  far  as  the  Gaboon,  and  of  the  small  islands  which  lie 
parallel  to  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  days  sail,  he 
gives,  we  presume,  his  recollections,  having  been  looff  in  the  Afri- 
can service,  made  several  voyages,  and  visited  most  of  these  plao^ 
at  diflerent  periods. 

So  much  for  the  general  contents  of  Mr.  Hutton's  book,  and  tlie 
state  of  affiurs  on  the  Gold  Coast.  We  may  now  turn  to  what  will 
be  more  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  journal,— -the 
dvilization  of  Africa.  Mr.  Hutton's  intercourse  with  this  devoted 
country  has  been  frequent  and  fieimiliar ;  and  bis  opportunities  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  best  mode  of  promoting  the  designs  of 
humanity  not  inconsiderable.  The  sentiments  expr^sed  in  his  book 
are  of  a  humane  and  manly  cast :  the  long  observance  of  the  negro 
form  has  not  seduced  him  to  look  with  scorn  on  human  d^rada- 
tion,  nor  to  r^ard  the  means  of  amelioration  with  an  ignorant  and 
tlioughdess  contempt.  He  has  not  (sundessly  meditated  on  the 
measures  that  are  most  likdy  to  contribute  to  this  desirable  ob- 
ject :  the  hints  of  such  a  man  therefore  are  not  to  be  lightly  re- 
garded. He  has  not  drawn  up  any  distinct  and  detailed  plan;  but 
collectively  his  suggestions  amount  to  this— That  colomes  should 
be  planted  in  certain  positions,  some  of  the  most  fevpurable  of 
wltich  are  pointed  out,  and  among  them  some  of  the  present  facto- 
ries—after the  manner,  we  suppose,  of  the  Sierra  Leone  establish- 
ments;—and  that  two  of  the  islands,  Fernando  Po  and  Annabona, 
be  taken  possession  of  as  dep6ts  for  a  naval  force ;  the  former  par- 
ticularly, the  harbours  of  which  are  excellent.  The  cokmies  are  to 
operate  by  example,  encouragement,  and  instruction ;  the  naval 

*  Not  less  than  60,000/.  H. 
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force  to  1)6  empbyed  in  cruising  along  these  latitudes^tbe  chitf 
seat  of  the  slave  trade— and  capturing  the  vessels  concerned  in  that 
traffic.     Tiiese  suggestions  are  of.  the  same  cast,  as  those  of  Ror 
bertson  and  McQueen;  but  the  more  those  who  are  personally 
acquainted  with  these  countries  concur,  the  more  attention  do  tbey 
naturally  demand.     At  present,  the  scheme  is  unquestionably  no 
very  practicable  one ;  so  many  people  of  different  nations  are  inter- 
ested in  the  trade,  and  so  little  reliance,  we  fear,  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  governments  of  these  nadons.     With  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards we  have  a  right  to  remonstrate  sharply,  and  to  insist  on  the 
fulfilment  of  their  bargains ;  not  less  than' a  million  was  prospecr 
tively  paid  to  them  by  this  country,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  to 
be  sustained  in  withdrawing  their  capital  from  tliis  profitable  and 
humane  pursuit.     With  these  nauons  too,  and  tlie  Dutch,  there 
exists  a  right  of  mutual  search,  which  is  however  continually  dor 
feated  by  the  inefficacy  of  the  arrangements  which  regulate  this 
right,  but  which  surely  might  easily  be  made  more  efficient.    With 
France  and  America  the  concession  of  mutual  search  might  be 
urged  with  more  persevering  seriousness.     The  greatest  opposition 
is  to  be  looked  for  from  France.    According  to  sir  George  Collier, 
the  French  are  by  far  the  greatest  traders  both  in  eastern  and  wes- 
tern Africa,  and  the  most  protected  by  their  own  Government 
The  right  of  search,  it  is  evident,  must  first  be  mutually  conceded 
by  every  power,  or  no  hope  of  final  success  can  be  entertained. 
With  this  concession,  wt  might  efiect  the  utter  extinction  of.  the 
trade.     It  would  be  idle  to  wait  for  co-operation.    It  is  obvious, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  force  capable  of  scouring  the  African  seas 
will  do ; — we  have  the  means,  and  ought  to  employ  it.    The  hazard 
must  exceed  all  chance  of  profit,  before  tlie  trader  will  be  deterred 
from  the  pursuit  of  it.     Prohibitory  laws  are  useless,  unless  tbey 
can  be  enforced ;  appeals  to  humanity— reliance  on  the  better  feel- 
ings of  men,  where  the  very  principle  of  humanity  is  renounced, 
are  mockeries.     Expense  is  not,  ought  not,  to  be  regarded,  where 
such  expense  would  be  efficient;  nor  is  the  cost  to  be  contem- 
plated as  interminable :  two  or  three  years  actively  employed,  would 
smother  all  hope  of  success,  and  tlie  trade  be  abandoned  in  despair 
as  a  luckless  and  unprofitable  speculation;  their  capital  would 
be  turned  into  other  channels ;  the  countries  now  cultivated  b^ 
slaves,  no  longer  depending  on  fresh  importations,  would  cherish 
their  present  gangs  (when  shall  we  be  warranted  in  using  a  more 
decorous  expression  ?) ;  their  emancipation  might  gradually  pro- 
ceed ;  and  sugar,  cofiee,  cotton  and  tobacco,  like  other  boons  of 
the  earth,  be  at  last  produced  by  free,  hired,  and  independent  la- 
bourers. 
So  far  as  the  African  chiefs  are  excited  to  war  and  plunder  by 

the 
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the  hope  of  profit  from  the  captives,  the  total  ruin  of  the  trade 
would  go  direody  to  further  the  civilization  of  the  country,  by  re- 
moving the  temptation  to  war.  But  it  has  always  been  affirmed 
by  the  interested  parties,  that  profit  was  not  a  cause  of  these  wars ; 
but  that  there  were  other  causes,  operating  in  the  breast  of  Afiicans 
with  the  steadiness  of  laws  of  nature, — revenge,  retaliation,  the  de- 
sire of  heaping  victims  for  the  celebration  ot  funerals. 

"  His  m  jesty  the  king  of  Ashantee/'  says  Mr.  Hutton,  "  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  the  slave  trade  re-established ;  and  on  being  told  it  was  impossible,  as 
the  king  and  parliament  of  England  would  never  consent  to  such  an  inhuman 
traffic,  he  expressed  his  regret,  and  said  that  the  embassy  would  have  given 
him  more  pleasure,  if  the  slave  trade  were  again  permitted.  In  reply  to  an 
observation  that  one  great  objecticm  to  the  slave  trade  originated  from  a  be- 
lief, that  it  encouraged  the  different  chiefs  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of 
jnaluog  prisoners  to  sell  to  the  slave  dealers,  the  king  denied  tliat  such  was 
the  &ct,  observing,  as  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  since  the  abolition  there 
bad  been  constant  fighting.^  260. 

Bot  while  he  renounces  profit  as  the  cause  of  war,  he  wishes 
for  the  re-establishmeut  of  the  trade ;  and  for  what  conceivable 
purpose  but  that  of  gain  ?  Though  multitudes  of  these  captives, 
through  the  obstacles  which  the  sale  encounters,  do  become  vic- 
tims, yet  it  is  notorious,  that  the  trade  is  still  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed,  that  profit  would  out- 
weigh tlie  pride  of  sepulchral  splendour,  that  the  king  would  more 
readily  sell  the  rest  of  his  captives  than  sacrifice  them.  Besides,  a 
tax  on  slaves  purchased  for  the  coast  still  forms  a  material  branch 
of  bis  revenue.  330. 

£&ect  the  destruction  of  the  trade, — and  if  America  and  the  dif- 
f&rent  European  powers  would  concur,  or  were  only  sincere  ih 
their  professions,  that  might  be  accomplished  by  vigour  and  activity 
in  a  comparatively  short  time ; — and  the  way  would  be  open  for 
African  civilization.  Then  let  the  attention  of  the  British  Govern* 
meat  be  turned  to  the  establishment  of  colonies':  these  must  be 
of  a  respectable  character :  all  that  the  Africans  have  hitherto  seen 
of  the  English  has  Ijeen  little  calculated  to  elevate  their  opinion  of 
our  character,  or  win  their  aflfection,  whatever  respect  they  ma^ 
entertain  for  our  power.  Till  within  these  few  years,  we  have  our- 
selves been  the  most  active  in  the  traffic,  which  we  now  profess  to 
abhor.  To  the  injured  and  unenlightened  Afirican  the  very  change 
of  sentiment  must  be  suspicious ; — gtun  has  hitherto  been  obviously 
our  sole  object,  and  he  will  naturally  think  that  to  be  our  sole  ob^ 
ject  stiU.  He  will  think  that  we  have  only  changed  the  means, 
and  that  our  purpose  remains  unalterably  the  same, — to  be  efiected 
by  conquest,  instead  of  kidnapping  and  trafficking.  Many  of  our 
countrymen  are  still,  it  is  very  probable,  engaged  under  other  flags, 
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in  Ibis  detestable  commerce.  Tlierefore  these  colonies,  if  ever  they 
should  be  estabUshed,  must  b^  we  repeat,  of  a  respectable  cbarac* 
ter ;  they  must  be  of  a  peaceable  cast, — formers,  labourers,  artisans, 
&c»  But  we  will  dve  Mr.  Button's  too  brief  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Sierra  Leone,  from  which  we  shall  see  how  sucoessAilly 
that  colony  is  advandng  in  the  accomphshment  of  its  grand  ob» 
ject ;  and  then  we  will  allow  him  also  to  express  in  his  own  words, 
his  more  detailed  opinions  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  if  the 
projected  establishment  at  Paintrey  proceed. 

**  During  my  stay  at  Sierra  Ijeone,  I  witnessed  His  Excellency's  (Sir  Chas.  < 
McCarthy)  great  attention  to  the  discharge  of  his  various  public  duties ; 
and  on  one  occasion  I  had  the  honour  of  riding  into  the  country,  as  far  as 
Regent's  Town,  in  company  with  His  Excellency,  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  there.  Among  other  improvements  in  this 
colony,  may  be  mentioned  the  markets,  the  prison,  the  court-house,  the  po* 
lice,  the  hospital,  and  the  establishment  of  a  gazette.  But  these  improve- 
ments are  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  education  of  so  many  of  the  natives. 
In  riding  up  the  mountains,  I  met  nearly  200  children,  and  was  highly  grati- 
fied to  see  them  so  neatly  dressed,  and  so  correct  in  demeanour.  The  inhabir 
tants  daily  solicit  admission  for  their  children  into  the  schools/Many  hundreds 
are  ^nually  instructed  to  read  and  write,  and  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew. 
The  eldest  boys  are  instructed  in  mechanics  during  certain  hours  in  the  day, 
which  do  not  interfere  with  their  scholastic  (school)  duties.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  well-arranged,  but  the  houses,  generally,  are  built  of  wood,  and 
raised  about  half  a  foot  or  more  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  let  the  water,  du- 
ring the  rainy  season,  pass  under  them.  These  houses,  indeed,  differ  in  one 
particular  from  any  other  that  I  have  seen,  in  being  moveable  fix)m  one  part 
of  the  town  to  the  other ;  and  I  was  surprised  when  I  first  saw  about  900 
men,  all  in  a  body,  moving  along  with  a  house  upon  their  heads  and  shoul- 
ders. These  men  were  principaBy  Krew  men  (inhabitants  of  Settra  KrewX 
who  go  to  Sierra  Leone  and  other  places  for  work,  although  their  own  coun- 
try is  at  least  400  or  500  miles  distant.'' 

This  is  all  of  any  importance  that  Mr.  Hutton  gives  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  its  establishments;  but  it  is  highly  gratifying,  and  proves 
how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  judicious  management. 

*'If  the  king  of  Ashantee  can  ultimately  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  facto- 
ries to  be  established  at  Paintrey,  the  gentlemen  at  Cape  Coast  would  fii^d 
this  a  delightful  country  retreat,  as  they  could  ride  out  one  day,  and  return 
the  next;  which,  fiom  experience,  I  am  convinced  would  contribute  greatly 
to  their  hoalth,  during  their  residence  in  Africa*  Indeed,  if  a  good  road  were 
once  cut,  the  merchants  and  officers  at  Cape  Coast  might  ride  to  Paintrey  in 
their  carriages.  This,  as  well  as  being  a  great  improvement,  would  act  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  natives,  and  the  Abhantces  in  particular,  who  visit  the  coast,  to 
keep  the  paths  open,  and  make  similar  improvements  throughout  tlie  country. 

"  As  His  Majesty's  Government  have  now  taken  the  forts  from  the  African 
Committee,  I  am  induced  to  recommend  their  attention  to  this  part  of  Africa, 
partkularly  as  a  free  and  open  communication  might  so  easily  be  made  all 
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iStit  way  to  Paintrey ;  between  which  and  Cape  Coast  an  extensive  field  is 
open  for  cultivation  and  civilization.  I  say  cultivation  and  civilization,  be- 
cause t  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  to  civilize  the  natives  of  Africa,  we 
must  fiist  show  them  liow  to  cultivate  the  country,  by  employing  a  number 
of  persons  expressly  for  this  purpose,  when  the  incredulous  and  ignorant  ne- 
gro will  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  which  will  result  from  industry,  and  ci- 
vization  will  then  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  conceive  it  would  be  an  ob* 
ject  of  great  importance  to  establish  a  missionary  or  a  school-master  at  Pain- 
trey, as  the  situation  is  desirable;  it  being  only  nine  hours  ride  from  Cape 
Coast ;  the  town  pleasantly  situated,  and  die  people  peaceable,  cleanly  and 
well-behaved. 

**  In  short,  here  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  desired  in  a  country  like 
Africa,  and  no  country  is  better  provided  for  by  nature.  On  the  sea  coast 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  of  almost  every  description;  great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  dried  and  conveyed  into  the  interior;  and  there  is  no  want 
of  poultry,  sheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  although  in  some  parts  there  is  a  scsrcily 
of  bullocks,  and  in  this  part  of  Africa,  in  particular,  there  is  not  a  horse  to  be 
procured.  But  the  country  spontaneously  produces  the  most  delicious  fruits, 
consisting  of  pine-apples,  oranges,  guavas,  paupaus,  benanas,  sugar-apples, 
sour-soups,  &c. ;  besides  game  of  almost  all  descriptions,  such  as  deer,  bush- 
hogs,  hares,  partridges,  wild-ducks,  pigeons,  &c. ;  and  there  is  no  want  of 
beautiflil  lakes  and  rivers  to  refresh  the  soil.  Neither  is  there  any  want  of 
rain  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  soil 
is  c^»ble  of  producing  the  choicest  vegetables.  In  a  word,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that^  by  cultivation  and  industry,  our  settlements  in  this  part  of 
Africa  may  not  only  be  the  means  of  civilizing  the  natives,  but  also  become 
as  valuable  to  our  nation  as  any  of  our  colonial  possessions. 

^  I  would  suggest,  on  the  transfer  of  the  African  forts  to  His  Miyesty,that 
at  least  ^m  fifty  to  one  hmidred  persons  of  dififerent  descriptions,  such  as 
fomers,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  be  sent  out  to  our  head-quarters  at  Cape 
Coast,  to  be  distributed  and  disposed  of  at  Coumassie,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  as  the  govemor-in-chief  shall  think  most  advisable.  And  as  it 
is  understood  that  our  aflairs  in  that  country  are  in  future  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand and  direction  of  Sir  Charles  M^arthy,  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  that  colony  from  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  which  have  characterized  His  Excellency's  measures 
during  his  late  government  tiiere,  we  may  hope  for  the  most  beneficial  effects 
from  the  new  arrangement  which  has  taken  place; — ^not  that,  in  making  this 
observation,  I  would  wish  to  be  understood  as  reflecting  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree upon  the  measures  of  the  present  chief-governor,  who,  I  have  already 
stated,  has  made  many  excellent  improvements. 

**  Should  I  be  told  that  there  are  many  mechanics  and  labourers  sufficient 
at  Cape  Coast,  I  deny  that  there  are  enough,  and  those  who  are  there  are 
only  Company's  slaves,  who  have  been  very  imperfectiy  taught.  There  are, 
however,  neither  fanners  nor  turners,  who  are  highly  necessary.  For  ex- 
ample, among  the  presents  for  the  king  of  Ashantee  was  a<tuming  lathe ; 
but  what  was  the  use  of  it  without  a  mechanic  who  perfectiy  understood  how 
ta  work  it  ?  If  indeed  such  a  person  had  accompanied  die  embassy,  the 
Ashantees  might  then  have  been  taught  to  turn  ivoiy,  and  the  king  would  have 
been  able  with  greater  facility  to  have  carried  into  effect  his  grand  design  of 
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buiktiog  a  palace,  the  door-posts  and  pillars  of  which  were  to  be  of  ivoiyy  and 

the  windows  and  doors  to  be  cased  in  gold."  147 — 158. 

Mr.  JHutton  believes  that  a  considerable  check  may  be  given  to 
the  wanton  sacrifice  of  life,  by  a  direct  representation  to  the  chief 
of  the  Ashantees,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England,  expressive 
of  his  displeasure,  and  backed  by  presents,  with  the  assurance  of 
Ills  continued  friendship,  if  he  refrain  from  such  barbarities.  Nay 
he  thinks,  that  much  good  was  actually  done  by  the  first  embassy, 
when  our  horror  at  the  executions  was  very  strongly  expressed. 
At  least,  no  cruelties  were  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  the  second 
embassy,  either  for  th^r  entertainment,  or  for  the  display  c^  the 
chief's  unresisted  despotism.  The  Moors  Mr.  H«  affirms  to  be  as 
hostile  to  these  barbarities  as  ourselves,  and  are  ready  to  second 
our  representations.  But  how  is  this  singular  alliance  to  be  brought 
abdut? 

''The  most  effectual  arguments,  which  I  conceive  could  be  urged  to  the 
king  of  Ashantee,  to  abolish  human  sacrifices  (and  which  I  have  no  doubt 

'  would  be  successful,  at  least  in  reducing  the  number  of  victims,  if  it  did  not 
remove  the  practice  altogether,)  are  the  following :  Firtty  that  the  sacrifice  of 
so  many  people  gives  great  offence  to  tiie  king  of  England,  who  is  surprised 
that  the  king  of  Ashantee,  of  whom  he  has  heard  a  high  character  in  other 
respects,  should  consent  to  the  immolation  of  so  many  of  his  subjects^  this 
being  contrary  to  humanity,  and  to  his  own  interest  and  happiness  as  a  great 
king.  It  should  also  be  represented  that  the  life  of  the  meanest  subject  of 
the  king  of  England  is  as  sacred  as  his  own,  and  that  he  caonot  himself  in- 
jure any  individual  with  impunity.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  great 
influence  with  his  sable  majesty,  if  a  portrait  of  our  sovereign  were  sent  out 
with  this  message, — that  the  king  of  England,  on  being  informed  of  the  king 
of  Ashantee  and  his  captains  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  Xf^ 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  no  human  sacnfices  were  allowed  during 
the  visit  of  the  late  embassy,  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  had  directed,  among 
other  presents,  a  portrsdt  of  himself  to  be  sent  to  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  his 
approbation  of  tlie  great  improvement  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Ashantee  Court  since  the  visit  of  the  former  mission. — ^A  message  totbb  effect 
would  no  doubt  have  great  influence  with  the  king  of  Ashantee,  who  has  the 
greatest  reverence  for  the  name  of  the  king  of  England.  A  portrait,  therefore, 
coming  directly  from  His  Majesty  in  this  way,  accompanied  by  other  presents, 

.  would  most  probably  be  successful.  Secondly^  as  an  additional  inducement  to 
the  king  of  Ashantee  to  comply  with  our  wishes,  an  offer  should  be  made  to  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  the  pay  he  annually  receives  from  the  forts,  which  is  only 
S88/.  And  what  is  this  sum  annually  to  our  Government,  in  consideration  of 
the  humane  object  of  saving  the  lives  of  so  many  human  beings,  as  well  as 
the  advantages  which  must,  in  every  point  of  view,  result  to  the  nation  from 
our  connexio^n  with  so  powerful  a  monarch  ?  Thirdly,  it  might  be  urged  to 
the  king,  that  in  sacrificing  so  many  of  his  people  be  weakens  his  own  power, 
and  destroys  those  who  might  otherwise  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in 
battle,  or  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  ground,  and  making  a  road  to  Cape 
Coast,  which  His  Majesty  has  promised  to  do;  and  it  might  also  be  added, 
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that  a  oompliaoce  itith  'the  king  of  Bnglaad'a  wishes,  "would  always  seeure 
liis  Majesty's  friendship  and  good-will  for  the  king  of  Ashantee :  but  if  hu- 
man sacrifices  were  continued,  His  Britannic  Majesty  could  not  any  longer  con- 
tinue his  friendship,  or  allow  his  ofHcers  to  vibit  Ashantee  again.'' 

If  barbarity  can  be  checked  by  such  influence^  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  let  thatof  the  king  of  Great  Britain  be  so  employed !  Let 
ail  practicable  means  be  put  into  execution :  The  object  is  divine. 
Repress  the  traffic  in  human  blood  by  force;  this  is  the  first  step. 
Establish  colonies  at  favourable  points ;  that  is  the  second.  Let  the 
colonists  be  of  an  industrious  and  peaceable  character ;  let  mis- 
sionaries judiciously  selected  be  sent  out,— 'then,  with  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  persevering  eflbrts  and  kind  sympathies,  superst^ 
tion,  grossness,  and  barbarity,  will  retreat  before  their  labours,  as 
the  shades  of  night  before  the  advancing  sun. 

We  cannot  suflfer  a  flippant  remark  of  Mr.  Hutton's,— the  only 
one  in  the  book  to  be  sure,— >  to  pass  without  reprobation.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  improvements  made  at  Cape  Coast  by  the  governor,  he 
censures  him  for  allowing  an  old  fetish  tree  (i.e.  aconsecrated  object) 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  some  changes  which  he  thinks  desirable. 
^  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reasons  why  the  improvement  of  the  town 
should  be  prevented  by  a  fetish  tree,  when  the  natives  have  so 
many  other  places  to  worship  their  wooden  gods.^'  Let  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  consider  the  feelings  that  would  be  roused  in  catholic  countries 
by  the  cutting  down  of  a  cross  by  the  road  side ;  or  in  his  own 
by  the  wanton  removal,  or  the  overthrow,  of  a  tomb-stone.  Let 
their  superstitions  for  the  present  be  respected :  better  information 
will  wear  out  these  feelings  of  reverence  for  <  vain  things  that  cannot 
profit,'  while  insult  will  only  impress  them  the  deeper. 


Art.  X. — **  Theorie  des  Peines  et  des  RecompenseB,  par  M.  J, 
Hentham ;  redigee  en  Franfois,  d*apris  ies  Alanuscrits,  par  M* 
E.  Dumont:' 

€i  f^UAND  un  Anglois  et  un  Franfois pensent  de  mime,  ilfaut 
^  bienqu'ils  aietU  raison;"  "  VV hen  an  Englishman  and  a 
Frenchman  tliink  the  same,  they  must  be  in  tlie  right,"  says  a  witty 
philosopher.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  observation,  it  is  a  pre- 
suoiptive  argument  in  favour  of  the  work  now  before  us, — the  work 
of  an  Englishman  given  to  the  world  by  a  Frenchman,  who  not 
only  think  the  same  on  one  subject,  and  for  one  moment,  but  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  on  all  the  points  of  a  complicated  and  ex- 
tensive system.  M.  Dumont,  the  editor  of  Mr.  Beuthain's  works, 
evidently  is  a  man  of  a  philosophical  and  profound  understanding : 
be  writes  in  such  a  lively  and  elegant,  and  yet  in  such  an  accurate 
»  '  '  -         style, 
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Sle,  tlatlie  miglit  be  secure  of  success  and  celebrity  in  an^  liiie 
literature.  But,  impressed  as  it  appears  widi  a  conviction  that 
lie  could  do  more  important  service  to  mankind  by  maldng  known 
to  the  world  Mr.  Bentham's  wiitings,  than  by  any  composition  of 
his  own,  he  generously  devoted  hirosdf  to  tins  object.  He  under- 
took a  most  laborious  task,  attended 'with  peculiar  difficulties— <lif- 
liculties  which  to  almost  any  other  person  would  have  seemed,  and 
would  not  only  have  seemed  but  would  have  been,  insuperable. 
When  Mr.  Bentham's  manuscripts  were  confided  to  the  care  of 
M  •  Dumont,  he  found  them  (as  be  informs  us  in  his  preface)  in  a 
state  utterly  unfit  for  publication.  In  some  parts  the  sense  was  so 
compressed  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible,  except  to  an  adept;  in 
other  places  there  were  only  a  few  notes  or  hints  to  supply  the 
coimexion,  whole  chapters  were  wanting,  and  the  author  was  little 
disposed  to  aflford  assistance  in  supplying  these  deficiencies.  His 
mind  leading  him  to  new  things,  he  was  averse  from  the  retrograde 
labour  of  revision.  Besides,  whatever  he  had  done  never  appeared 
to  him  worthy  of  himsdf  or  of  the  public ;  so  that  in  all  probability 
many  of  his  works  would  never  have  been  known  to  the  world,  if 
they  had  not  been  brought  to  light  and  life  by  his  able  and  zealous 
friend.  It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  author  and  for  the  public, 
that  he  found  an  editor  in  whom  he  could  entirely  confide,  and  who 
completely  justified  his  confidence.  Fully  possessed  of  lus  system, 
and  master  of  the  art  of  writing,  M.  Dumont  dilated  what  was 
compressed,  explained  what  was  obscure,  supplied  all  that  was 
:  deficient,  and  gave  to  this  translation,  or  rather  to  this  illustration,  of 
Mr.  Bentham's  works,  all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  an  original  com- 
position ;  preserving  in  every  part  such  a  perfect  unity  of  design, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  production  of  two  minds. 

In  the  year  1802  first  appeared  the  *^Traite$  de  Ligtslation 
civile  et  penale,  par  M.  J.JBentham,  JurisamsuUe  Anglais,  publies 
en  Franfois  par  E.  Dumont,  JPaprh  les  Manmcrits  confih  par 
FAttteur"  At  that  time  Mr.  Bentham's  name  was  little  known 
on  the  continent :  but  his  editor  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
his  own  high  opinion  of  the  work  was  supported  by  the  judgement 
of  the  foreign  public ;  and  in  his  main  object,  in  his  hope  of  diflfu* 
sing  widely  the  useful  knowledge  it  contained,  he  was  fully  gratified. 
In  a  much  shorter  time  than  could  have  been  expected,  three  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  book  were  circulated ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  work  has  considerably  influenced  public  opinion  on  Ab 
continent,  since  it  has  been  frequentiy  cited  in  many  official  com- 
positions on  criminal  and  civil  codes  of  legislation. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  publishes  this  ^'  Treatise  on  Pu- 
nishments and  Rewards.'*  This,  with  the  previous  work,  though 
they  are  given  only  as  parts  of  his  extensive  design,  form  the  most 
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so&d  foundation  for  a  system  of  philosophical  juiisprudcnce  'which 
has  ever  yet  been  accomplished  by  the  perseverance  of  human  ge- 
nius. .  We  admire  tlie  uncommon  union  of  intellectual  talents  and 
habits,  the  comprehensive  power  of  generalization,  and  the  patient 
accuracy  of  detail,  whidi  they  evince.  As  the  production  of  an 
Englishman,  our  national  pride  may  also  glory  in  the  superiority 
of  this  original  work.  Montesquieu's  '*  Spirit  of  Laws,"  and  Bee- 
caria's  *^  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punislunents,"  have  obtained  a  just 
share  of  admiration  and  of  celebrity.  Their  audiors  first  attracted 
and  fised  the  attention  of  the  public  on  these  subjects,  by  the  per« 
suasive  charms  of  eloquence  and  the  irresistible  force  of  truth. 

Our  countryman  Bentham,  disdaining  the  graces  of  style,  applied 
himself  sternly  to  the  examination  of  facts  and  data,  till  by  rejecting 
ail  that  could  not  stand  tlie  test  of  evidence  and  reason,  he  esta^- 
blished  one  just  and  universal  principle.  By  pursuing. and  demon- 
strating the  application  of  this  principle  to  every  known  case,  he 
has  eolai^ged  beyond  previous  conception  the  bounds  of  the  practi- 
cal as  well  as  the  .theoretic  science  of  jurisprudence. 

Former  writers  have  talked  of  the  perfect  good,  the  perfect  fair, 
the  fitness  of  things,  the  innate  sense  of  truth  or  of  virtue ;  natural 
law,  individual  conscience,  duty,  the  rights  of  man,  and  equality. 
But  we  see  the  impossibility  of  establishing  any  of  these  as  the 
basis  of  a  code  of  legislation;  since  the  moment  we  inquire  what 
is  duty  or  conscience,  what  are  their  dictates,  where  is  this  innate 
sense  of  truth  or  virtue,  the  answers  are  contradictory,  inaccurate, 
or  unintelligible.  If  an  innate  sense  of  moral  beauty  or  virtue  be 
part  of  the  constitution  of  man's  nature,  or  if  there  e^^ist  an  a  prion 
rule  of  right,  incontrovertible  by  human  reason,  these  must  every 
where  and  at  all  times  be  die  same.  They  should  at  least  be  similar 
.  in  the  general  opinion,  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  or  in  the  unani*- 
nious  coincidence  of  judgement  and  feeling  among  the  most  enlight»- 
ened  of  all  ages  and  oountries.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that 
the  idea  of  virtue  lias  so  varied  in  different  countries,  and  at  different 
eras  in  the  same  country,  that  conscience^  the  moral  s^nse  of  in^ 
dividuals,  and.we  may  say  of  nations,  has  been  so  influenced  and 
altered  by  difierent  circumstances,  of  institution,  government,  and 
education ;  tliat  it  is  impossible  by  ^ny  appeal  to  the  general  feel-*- 
ing,  belief,  or  pracdce  of  mankind,  to  obtain  an  unalterable  standard 
of  virtue  and  vice.  The  virtue  and  vice  of  a  savage^  of  a  Spartan, 
of  t.  Chinese,  of  a  Hindoo,  and  of  an  European,  diflTer  essentially. 
Revenge  is  the  virtue  of  the  savage.  Theft  was  not  vice  with  the 
Spartans.  The  Chinese  think  it  no  crime  to  marder  their  infants. 
The  Hindoo  thinks- it  no  crime  to  stop  the  mouth  aud  nostrils  of 
his  aged  parent  vnth  mud,  and  to  lea^^  him  to  perish  by  famine. 
We  recoil  at  the  l^are  mention  of  such  actions. 
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Before  we  go  a  step  further,  it  is  necessary  here  to  premise  tliat 
we  are  speaking  of  the  idea9  of  virtue  and  vioei  tt  they  are  found 
in  human  beings,  independent  of  our  own  retigious  principle^  The 
laws  of  God,  as  far  as  they  are  revealed  to  man,  must  form  an  im« 
mutable  standard  of  right  and  vnx>ng:  To  the  'will  of  God,  when- 
ever we  have  sufficient  evidence  a£  its  revelation,  every  rational 
creature  must  submit:  and  as  the  most  enlightened  will  ever,  be 
the  most  conscious  of  their  ignorance  of  the  limits  assigned'  by  their 
jiature  to  human  knowledge,  they  will  submit  with  the  most  pro- 
ibuud  humility  and  devotion—- This  explicitly  dcidared,  we  can 
proceed  with  confidence,  free  firom  the  apprehension  of  being  mis* 
(luderstood  or  misinterpreted. 

We  may  observe,  that  though  what  is  called  the  moral  sense  or 
moral  sentiment  may  differ  in  various  times  and  pUuces  as  to  cer- 
tain actions,  yet  there  is  one  circumstance  in  which  all  nations 
'agree— *in  endeavouring  to  pronxite  what  they  believe  to  be  u$$fid 
to  their  sodety.  From  ignorance,  passion,  prejudice,  they  may  err 
in  their  means;  but  their  universal  aim  is  utility.  Here  is  a  fixed 
principle,  to  which  the  legislator  can  refer  in  deciding  upon  the 
nature  or  tendency  of  any  given  action  or  of  any  proposed  law.  It 
.is;  or  it  should  be,  his  object  to  prevent  by  wise  laws  those  actions, 
to  repress  those  dispositions,  which  are  injurious,  and  to  encourage 
.those  which  are  benefidal,  to  the  genend  interests  of  manlrind. 
•Utility  dien  becomes  at  once  his  test  for  human  actions  and  for 
human  virtue.  Referring  to  this  principle,  he  can  make  out  one 
common  standard  of  '<  moral  weight  and  measure***  It  is  on  tbe 
solid  basis  of  utility  that  Mr.  Bentbam  rests  his  system.  It  is  by 
this  principle  he  has  made  out  his  scale  of  good  and  evil,  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  To  obtain  the  measure  of  universal  uti- 
lity, he  examines  what  constitutes  tbe  sum  of  human  happiness  andi  . 
miseiy* 

Whatever  serves  to  increase  the  sum  of  happiness  must  be  con- 
ndered  as  useful — whatever  tends  to  diminish  that  sum  nuat  be 
accountecLinjurious  to  mapkind.  Human  happiness  and  misery 
are  found  ro  consist  of  various  pleasures  and  pains : — into  the  na-» 
ture  and  comparative  value  of  these  Mr.  Bentham  next  inquires  ; 
and  by  a  carefol  analysis  he  reduces  them  to  their  primary  ele^ 
men'ts,  enumerates,  appreciates,  and  classes  them.  He  has  re- 
course for  his  data  to  the  average  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind, 
as  these  have  been  shown  by  tlieir  actions  and  recorded  in.  their 
history.  Tins  table 'of  the  elements  of  happiness,  this  eatatcgve 
raumme  of  human  pleasures  and  pains,  is  not  confined,  as  some 
who  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  Bentham  assert  or  inunuate, 
to  the  sensual^  or  what  are  commoidy  stigmatized  as:  the  aetfish 
pleasures;  but  it  comprehends  every  intellectual,  refined,  exalted 
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pfeasare  of  benevolencey  patriotism,  synipathyy  scn1inient>  hottoar, 
generosity,  and  laudable  enthusiasm. .  The  Vtftx^seljish  cannot  \trith 
any  show  of  reason  or  justice  be  affixed  to  a  system  which  requires 
that  we  should  comprise  in  our  estimate  of  bapfuness  aH  that  is 
most  generous  and  noble;  which  requires  from  those  who  profess 
to  think  or  aet  according  to  its  principles,  an  enlargement  of  liiind 
that  shall  comprehend  what  is  liest  for  the  whole  of  society,  a 
strength  and  fortitude  of  soul  which  shall  keep  the  passions  in  just 
subjection,  which  shall  on  every  trial  be  ready  to  sacrifice  the  im- 
mediate and  inferior  sd&h  graofications  to  that  which  is  for  Ant 
peroianent  advantage  of  the  great  wliole,  of  which  individual  bap- 
jnoetts  forms  but  a  small  part. 

insstead  of  apprehending  that  such  a  system  could  be  stigmatiaed 
as  sdfish— instead  of  dreading  that  the  high-minded  and  generous 
should  by  any  sophistry  be  prejudiced  against  it  as  base  or  below 
the  dignity  of  human  nature— ^there  is  indeed  more  cause  to  fear 
diose  who  attack  it  on  opposite  grounds ;  who  consider  it  as  above 
and  beyond  the  common  standard  of  intellect  and  virtue;  ^ho 
represent  it  as  dangerous  in  prattice,  because  it  requires  from  in- 
dividual sei&hness,  sacrifices  that  in  general  are  too  great  to  b9 
obtained ;  because  its  calculations  may  prove  insuffident  in  moftt 
men  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  passion.  It  is  true,  that  «aoh 
individual  might  be  apt  to  err  in  Ins  estimate  of  what  is  for  tha 
gescval  good ;  that  which  is  most  advantageous  for  himsdf  or 
his  firiends,  he  might  fancy  would  in  many  cases  be  most  usefill  t» 
society* 

Hence  the  necessity  that  ^s  estimate,  on  which  the  ruleii  of 
moral  conduct  are  to  be  founded,  should  not  be  trusted  to  tlie  p^- 
tiality  of  individuals  or  to  the  prejudices  of  any  particular  natioiiy 
but  abould  be  made  after  a  cool  and  careful  examination  of  tb^ 
combined  experience  and  wisdom  of  mankind.  But  even  when  this 
esdmate  is  correctly  made,  to  expect  that  the  mere  perception  of 
abstract  truth  sliould  act  as  a  motive  capable  of  resisting  the  fcrca 
of  temptation,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  expect  from  the  operation 
of  any  one  power,  wliat  we  practically  know  can  be  the  result  only 
of  thexombined  influence  of  many.  When  the  astronomer  or  tlia 
geometrician  has  demonstrated  the  principles  upon  which  he  dis* 
covers  truth,  still  there  remains  the  difficulty  of  applying  these  priiH. 
dples  to  practice;  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  must  comtuue 
with,  the  abstract  perception  or  demonstration,  before  truth  can  be 
rendered  practically  useiiil.  The  same  difficulties  awiut  the  mo« 
ralist  and  the  legislator.  It  is  obvious  that  merely  placing  before 
the  eyes  of  any  person  under  the  actual  influence  of  strong  pa5sio» 
or  temptation,  the  demonstration  tliat  it  is  not- for  the  general  g(Hxl 
of  society  that  be  should  yield  to  it,  would  hav4i  but  little  power.  t<y 
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control  his  will  or  bis  actions.  Precisely  for  this  reason :  Because 
<sad  experience  has  taught  the  wisest  and  the  best  to  be  aware  of 
the  infirmity  of  passion  in  themselves  as  well  as  in  others,  it  is  ne* 
'cedsary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  education,  institution,  laws,  of  all  that 
can,  against  the  hour  of  trial,  form  the  conscience,  habits,  the  dis- 
position, strengtlien  the  whole  man  in  favour  of  virtue— or,  in  otlier 
-words,  in  favour  of  that  conduct  .which  tends  ultimately  to  the  ge- 
neral happiness  of  society. 

Many  feel  persuaded  that  abstract  prindples  have  little  influence 
over  the  conduct  of  mankind,  and  that  men  warmly  engaged  in  pur- 
,  suit  of  interest  or  passion,  seldom  recur  to  the  consideration  of 
speculative  truths.  Yet  all  human  beings  who  live  in  society  must 
be  governed  by  moral  rules,  by  laws,  or  by  education  formed  on 
the  basis  of  certain  speculaUve  truths ;— >it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  this  basis  should  be  securely  laid.  Even  those 
ivho  believe  that  men  are  but  little  guided  in  the  conduct  of  life  by 
the  conviction  of  the  understanding,  will  not  assert  that  it  has  no 
influence  whatever ;  thei-efore  we  contend  that  the  superadding  tliis 
isonviction  of  the  understanding,  to  the  combined  practical  |)Ower 
of  education,  conscience,  habit,  laws,  and  religion,  cannot  possibly 
do-any  injury  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion ;  but  on  the  con- 
traty  may,  beyond  all  other  means,  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
Bense  of  duty,  and  give  fresh  vigour  to  every  noble  enthusiasm. 
What  caii  tend  more  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  duty,  to  give  energy 
and  permanence  to  every  noble  enthusiasm,  than  the  conviction 
that  the  conduct,  tlie  object  we  pursue  is  most  beneficial  to  society 
and  most  conducive  to  our  own  happiness  ? 
-  There  are,  indeed,  persons  who  afiect  to  treat  all  calculation  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  all  consideration  of  what  tends  to  bur  own 
happiness,  as  something  incompatible  with  the  purity  of  virtue,  as 
selfish,  base,  sordid,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  exalted  human  nature. 
^— Fme  feelings ;-— or  fine  words!  But  mere  assertion  without 
proof  or  argument  is  best  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the  common 
tibase  of  mankind,  who  in  high  or  low  degree,  in  various  forcns,  but 
with  one  consent,  in  prose  and  poetry  proclaim  "  happiness  our 
being's  end  and  aim." 

'  Some  German  metaphysicians  have  lately  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  a  name  by  reviving  in  new  foims  old  absurdities,  in  a 
fitrange  uncouth  dress ;  by  which  they  hope  perhaps  so  to  have  dis- 
figured what  they  have  stolen,  that  the  theft  shall  not  be  discovered. 
In  a  treWly  invented  jargon  they  reproduce  to  the  world  exploded 
ifdeas,  and  would  bring  again  iiito  fashion  Plato's  visions  and  the 
whole  system  of  innate  ideas,  long  since  successfully  combated 
and  overthmwn.'  These  German  leaders. in  philosophy  think  they 
ifnimortalize  therasdves,  while  they  tell  us  that  we  must  exclude 
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from  pure  reasoning  all  which  depends  on  experience ;  that .  from 
the  idea  of  morality  we  must  subtract  alt  that  tends  to  Jxappiness ; 
that  ren^yreisme,  which  it  seems  is  another  name  for  experience, 
is  only  sensation^  or  materialism ;  and  that  eudemanum^  another 
name  for  happiness,  is  only  egoism.  Finally,  in  some  of  tlieir.sy- 
stems  it  is  proved,  to  the  satisUction,  we  presume,  of  their  discipl^^ 
that  atheism  is  not  incompatible  with  religion ;  because,  say  th^y, 
religion,  morality,  poetry,  beau  ideal,  and  enthusiasm,  are  oi>}y 
so  many  different  exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of  the  soul ! — The 
force  of  folly  can  no  further  go. — Here  are  metaphysicians  ngt  a 
step  advancing,  but  many  steps  receding — ^receding  into  ancient 
chaos ! 

Before  any  of  our  young  readers,  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
metaphysicians,  engage  in  the  study  of  these  German  systems,  we 
recommend  it  to  them  to  look  at  Massinger's  description  of  the  stu* 
dent  who  "  wasted  seven  useful  springs'^  in  reading  of  *'  qro9sed 
opinicHis  /bout  the  soul  of  man" — *^  And  still  his  spaniel  slept" 

"♦•••♦•♦•••    The  philosophers  -    • 

Stood  handing  factions,  all  so  strongly  propped, 
I  staggered,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part, 
But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observed,  and  pryed; 
Stuffed  noting  books — And  still  my  spaniel  slept,  .     . 

At  length  he  waked,  and  yawned,  and  by  yon  sky, 
Pot  aught  I  know  he  knew  as  much  as  L*' 

Seriously,— With  whatever  art  these  German  system-vampers 
may  have  enveloped  that  which  is  old  to  make  it  appear  new,  the 
penetration  of  the  public  will  soon  detect  the  deception.  The  good 
sense  of  the  English  nation  will  discern  the  difference  between 
truth  and  sophistry ;  and  until  they  are  refuted  by  facts  and  logi- 
cal arguments,*  they  will  abide  by  their  own  philosophers,  and  their 
own  philosophy. — We  should  scarcely  have  deemed  these  Kantians 
and  Fichtites  and  Schelliagites  worth  turning  aside  to  notice^  bad 
not  their  partisans  ventur^  to  speak  irreverently  of  our  own  Locke, 
had  they  not  further  presumed  to  scoff  at  utility. .  They  traduce 
that  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  and  asperse  by  declamation 
that  which  they  cannot  confiite  by  argument.  They  represent  uti- 
lity as  a  selfish  and  unworthy  principle  of  action,  and  they  would 
substitute  iq  its  stead  the  impulse  of  wild  enthusiasm. — After  all, 
what  should  we  gain  by  admitting  wild  enthusiasm,  or  senUment, 
or  sacrifice,  or  denouement,  to, be  the  first  principle,  the  foundation 
of  virtue  and  duty  i  Must  we  not,  before  we  can  proceed  a  single 
step  in  applying  it  to  practice,  revert  to  the  questions,  What  shall 
we  sacrifice  ?  and  how  can  we  make  these  sacrifices  desirable  to 
any  living  creature,  unless  they  are  such  as  to  ensure,  some  interest 
or  happiness  of  the  individuals  or  the  society  for  whom  they  .are 
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made  F     Here  we  are  brought  s^ain  iininediately  to  utility  for  our 
testtuid  measure  of  enthusiasm,  if  not  for  our  own  paltry  happi- 
neesy  at  least  for  the  felicity  of  those  for  whom  we  would  gloriously' 
devote  ourselves.     It  will  scarcely  be  maintained  in  these  days, 
that  mere  sacrifice  without  any  view  to  the  advantage  of  human 
creatures  is  virtue. — Simeon  Stylites^onhis  pillar,  stifieningonoue 
foot  all  his  life,  would  now  scarcely  obtain  admiration  for  his  use- 
less martyrdom.     Curtius  jumping  into  the  gulf,  sacrificing  himself 
and  his  horse,  would  not  even  in  those  times  of  ignorance  have 
been  celebrated  for  his  generosity,  unless  he  had  performed  this 
feat  for  some  object  of  national  utility,  or  with  some  hope,  how«- 
ever  mistaken,  of  being  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures  or  his  country.* 
In  proportion  to  the  advantage  actually  conferred  on  mankind,  or 
in  proportion  to  tlie  probability  of  its  eventually  accomplishing 
some  good  purpose,  wiU  probably  be  the  admiration  and  gratitu<te' 
for  any  public  sacrifice.     In  private  life  the  same  measure  obtains  f 
so  tliat  begin  as  far  off* as  we  will,  we  must  end  in  some  calculation  of 
the  utility  of  all  actions  and  of  all  enthu«iasm^^-Is  enthusiasm^  is 
dtvouement,  more  us^ul,  more  coaducive  to  happiness,  than  pru- 
dence ?     Prove  it  to  us,  and  we  will  cultivate,  we  will  honour  die 
disposition  to  enthusiasm,  with  all  our  powers,  in  morality  as  well 
as  in  the  fine  arts.-r-6ut  prove  it  first,  and  explain  what  is  meant 
by  the  terms ;  for,  instead  of  having  an  impatience,  a  horror  of  d&> 
finitions,  we,  slow,  sober,  English  philosophers  conceive,  that  till 
we  have  defined  our  terms  we  are  reasoning  or  rather  talking  about 
we  know  not  what.     But  the  Enthusiasts  wiH  tell  us  they  canned 
define,  or  they  scorn  to  define,  entiiusiasro  :   it  must  be  feH  to-be 
understood.     Alas  !    how  shall  we  deal  with  these  privileged  sen4» 
timentalists?  how  can  we  hope  to  share  this  special  grace  of  en* 
thusiasm  ?    how  can  we  ever  be  enlightened  by  this  dark  lantern 
^  which  none  see  by  but  those  who  bear  it  ? " — Since  you  will  not^ 
you  cannot  explain  or  define,  we  must  endeavour  to  come  robnd 
about  your  meaning.     Let  us  try  if  we  can  embody  these  fine  sen* 
timehts  and  put  them  into  action.     Let  us  Uy  this  theory  in  prac* 
tice.     Let  us  suppose  this  enthusiasm,  this  devouenitnly  showing 
itself  in  any  of  the  relations  or  situations  of  life — Between  lovers, 
for  instance*     Is  it  not  always  to  obtain  happiness,  or  to  confer  it, 
4faat  this  self-devotion  ts  practised?     As  society  is  constituted^ 
Jiowever,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  man,  and  much  less  for  woman, 
to  make  great  sacrifices  without  involving  the  interests  and  happi« 
ness  of  a  family,  relations,  or  friends.     Here  we  are  stopped  by 
puzzling  contradictory  motives  :  and  how  to  manage  between  .op^ 
fxxsing  sentiments  we  know  not,  unless  we  consider  what  is  for  the 
good  of  all  the  parties  concerned .-^But  this  .is  base.     This  brings 
l|5  again  to  sordid  calculations  about  happiness.     And  virtue  in  the 
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code  of  iieatiment  ctoosists  in  sacrifice — and  love  scorns  every  thing 
but.enthusiasm.  And  what  is  the  coosequence  of  this  scorn  i  Fa- 
mily quaiteki  of  course.  And  what  nest  i  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  person  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  made  and  the  persoa 
who  made  that  sacrifice  feel  its  value  diferently.  The  generous, 
usually  expect  a  generous  measure  of  gratitude.  Love  can  be  re* 
paid  only  by  love.  But  passion  is  not  everlasting :  then  come. dis- 
appointments of  the  hearty  and  reproaches  the  more  severe  and  un* 
answerable  because  the  ofience  or  the  injury  is-of  an  indefinite  na«. 
tuie,  to  be  estunatod  only  by  the  sensibility  of  the  person  aggrieved.; 
If,  to  settle  the  matter,  any  acknowledged  measure  of  mutual  inter*; 
est  or  advantage  be  appealed  to  by  eitlier  party,  they  both  end  ex- 
sicdy  where  they  should  have  begun :  they  make,  in  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment  and  reproach,  tfiat  calculation  which  they  should- 
previously  have  made  for  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  happi*. 
nesB  which  they  have  sacrificed,  perhaps  irremediably  lost.  Is  not 
this  the  plain  unvarnished  history  of  the  greater  part  of  the  enthusi- 
astic, devoted  lovers,  of  whose  history  we  have  ever  heard  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  i 

But  let  us  speak  of  patriotism,  of  that  warm  love  of  our  coimtry. 
for  which  the  best  and  tlie  wisest  are  ready  not  only  to  hazard,  but 
to  sacrific^'to  devote  their  lives. — Surely  this  is  a  noble  enthusiasm, 
far  superior  to  any  base  calculating  moral  prudence,  and  as  such 
\%  is  rewarded  by  the  admiration,  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  man- 
kind.  True— And  it  is  so  esteemed,  so  admired,  so  rewarded,; 
pciaciady  because  it  is  usefiil,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  of  public  Utility.  In  Sparta,  and  in  all  states  who6& 
very  existence  depended  on  military  courage  and  hardihood,  and 
oo  tbe  patriotism  of  their  inhabitants,  we  find  these  virtues  were  in 
the  greatest  public  estimation,  and  consequently  in  tbe  greatest 
perfection,  i  hese  dispositions  were  nourished  fiom  infancy  with 
tbe  fiosteriog  dew  of  praise :  education,  institution,  laws,  public 
opinion — all  conspired  to  raise  them  to  the  highest  energy^ — VVby  i 
Because  they  were  the  virtues. most  useful  to  the  state.  But  it 
may  be  said.  They  were  not  die  virtues  most  useful  to  tbe  iudivi- 
du^ — (or  he  was  called  upon  to  sacrifice  ease,  pleasure,  fortune, 
ooDtinually,  for  tbe  service  of  his  country,  and  was  rewarded  al 
beat  but  widi  a  triumphal  ardi,  a  tew  empty  words,  a  crown  of 
laurel,  or  a  sprig  of  parsley.  Would  any  man,  accustomed  coolly 
to  make  the  calculation  of  what  is  most  for  his  own  happiness,  the 
guide  of  bis  conduct,  be  capable  of  feeling  such  enthusiasm  ?— * 
Wouki  he  be  ready  to  hazard  his  life  for  rewi^s  intrinsically  wortli- 
leas? 

/f'or^i/eM /—There  is  the  mistake*-— These  crowns  of  laurel, 
tbe»e  leaves  of  parsley,  inskfsad  of  being  wortblf^sa,  became  of  the 
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highest  value,  because  they  were  signs  of  die  highest  distinction. 
They  graufied  in  the  strongest  d^ree  the  self-complacency,  the 
honourable  pride  of  those  on  whom  they  were  conferred.  From 
their  birth,  by  all  thecombbed  powers  of  education,  example,  and 
sympathy,  ancient  heroes  were  taught  to  consider  glory,  the  ap* 
proving  voice  of  their  country,  and  the  signs  of  this  approbation  as 
the  highest  happiness.  The  symbols,  the  ^hion  of  glory  may 
have  altered  in  our  times ;  but  the  same  ardour  for  distinction,  and 
for  whatever  becomes  a  sign  of  distinction,  animates  the  patriot 
and  the  hero  in  modem  days.  Yet  it  is  not  from  an  innate  pas- 
sion, or  with,  blind  enthusiasm,  that  the  hero  devotes  himself:  lie 
pikers  the  pleasure  of  glory  to  all  other  pleasures ;  and  pursuing 
honour,  he  follows  that  which  •  he  believes,  which  he  feels,  to  be 
most  for  his  own  happiness.  How  often  must  it  be  repeated  that 
the  sensual  pleasures,  and  those  usually  called  the  selfish  gratifica- 
tions, are  not  the  only  pleasures  which  the  supporters  of  the  system 
of  utility  take  into  their  estimate  of  human  happiness  i  By  strain- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  word,  all  our  enjoyments,  the  pleasures  of 
exalted  generosity  and  enthusiasm,  may  be  called  selfish,  since  they 
centre  all  in  self.  Abstract  the  idea  of  personal  identity,  and  they 
cease  to  exist.  This  play  upon  words,  this  show  of  paradoxical 
ingenuity,  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  celebrity  to  a  volume  of  epi* 
grammatical  maxims :  but  somewhat  more  of  accuracy  and  good 
feitb  is  requisite  in  philosophical  discussion.  The  word  selfish^ 
as  it  is  used  in  a  popular  sense,  conveys  the  idea  of  blame  and  op- 
probrium incurred  by  one  who  witiiout  due  attention  to  the .  in- 
terests or  feelings  of  others  pursues  his  own  exclusively.  But  a  man 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  selfish  because  he  pursues  his 
own  happiness  by  increasing  the  happiness  of  others.  We  may 
observe,  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  the  most  capable  of  ap« 
preciating  their  own  feelings,  the  sensual  pleasures  are  compara^ 
tively  low  in  the  scale ;  and  even  in  the  practice  of  the  least  refined 
of  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  we  see  them  frequently  sacrificed 
when  any  hope  of  distinction  is  held  in  view.  That  cool  calcula- 
tion alone  would  not  lead  individuals  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
love  of  their  country,  is  admitted ;  but  wherever  such  extraordi- 
nary sacrifices  have  been  requisite  for  the  good  of  that  country,  it 
lias  been  usually  the  practice  of  the  legislator  to  supply  all  the  re- 
wards and  motives  which  can  create  and  strengtiien  the  virtue  he 
requires, — By  education  he  prepares  those  habits  which  become 
second  nature,  and  which  prove  of  foree  sufficient  to  balance  the 
fear  of  ganger  and  the  instinctive  love  of  life.  If  any  fu rther  dou bt 
remain  on  this  subject,  let  us  observe  how  those  qualities,  particu- 
larly useful  in  peculiar  circumstances  or  in  different  stages  of  so- 
ciety, ar^  raised  in  the  scale  of  virtues,  and  re.wardijd  cither  by  law 
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«r  opinion,  with  public  bouniies  or  applause  in' proportion  to'thtir 
utility  during  the  time,  and  only  during  the  time^  when  they  cod> 
linue  to  be  eminently  usefiilw — Look  at  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
iall  of  chivalry.  In  the  exigencies  of  turbulent  times,  and  as  iotig 
as  the  prowess  of  the  knight  was  useful  to  supply  the  place  of  im- 
perfect public  justice,  to  redress  private  wnxigs,  and  to  defend  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  the  lofty  language  and  demeanour,  the 
valour,  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  romance,  and  all  that  chamc- 
terized  the  kmght  and  ahowed  the  enthusiasm  of  chivalry,  were  in 
the  highest  estimation.  No  sooner  did  the  estabUshment  of  order, 
lavi^  and  peace,  lessen  the  necessity  for  the^e  exertions  of  indivi- 
duals; no  sooner  was  thdr  utility  diminished-^-than  the  esteem 
and  admiration  for  the  chivalrous  virtues  sunk.  The  useless  knight 
was  no  longer  the  object  of  private  favour  or  of  public  regard.  Ri- 
dicule, the  antagonist  of  enthu»asm,  began  to  act,  and  chivalry 
was  laughed  out  of  countenance  and  out  of  fashion. 

Were  we  to  pursue  this  inquiry,  we  should  find  that  the  pre- 
vailing admiration  for  certain  enthusiasms  has  constantly  had  a 
manifest  or  secret  connexion  with  their  utility,  with  the  degree  in 
which  they  contributed,  or  were  supposed  to  contribute,  to  the  sum 
of  socaal  happiness.  In  this  point  of  view  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sitile  that  the  partisans  of  enthusiasm  and  the  adherents  to  utility 
should  oppose  each  other ;  because,  however  the  enthusiast  may 
disdain  what  is  merely  useiful,  the  inends  of  utility  are  ready  to  ad- 
mire, and  eager  to  cultivate,,  any  species  of  endiusiasm  the  mo- 
ment it  is  proved  to  increase  human  felicity. 
'  We  may,  howeverr  in  the  mean  time  observe,  that  the  high  value 
set  upon  cer^oiii  virtues  of  the  enthusiastic  kind  in  certain  states 
of  civilization,  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  the  superior  purity  or  ex- 
altation of  the  human  mind  at  tiiose  periods,  but  rather  an  evidence 
of  some  defect  in  the  state  of  general  manners  or  government.  In 
proportion  as  society  becomes  more  enlightened,  and  as  laws  are 
better  adapted  to  promote  tlie  purpose  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed, the  security  and  good  of  the  whole  community,  in  proportion  as 
each  member  of  society  understands  and  fulfills  his  duty,  the  ne- 
cessity and  value  for  what  may  be  called  virtues  of  supererogation 
diminish,  and  they  fall  into  disrepute  and  disuse.  If  the  circle  of 
our  duties  in  society  were  complete,  th^e  would  be  no  need  of 
those  eompensationSf  or  rather  of  those  compensating  qualities  which 
now  supply  what  may  be  deficient.  For  example :  If  justice  were 
perfect,  there  would  be  no  need  of.  mercy.  If  benevolence  were 
univ;ersal,  generosity  would  have  no  room  for  exertion. 

It  is  singular,  that  some  of  those  who  deny  or  who  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  utility  *as  the  foundation  of  morals,  should  unequivo- 
cally admit  it  to  be  the  only  solid  and  secure  basis  fer  jurispru- 
dence. 


ckn<^*  We  thought  that  kiiorab  wad  jurfaphidence  nested  on  the 
saai^  fouodc^on.  At  all  events,  we  mi^t  perhaps  for  our  present 
purpose  have  been  satisfied  with  the  partial  admission  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  since  the  woi^  now  before  us  treats  only  of  the  theory 
of  legislative  punishments  and  rewards.  We  thought  it  best,  how*^ 
ever,  not  to  e%'ade  any  difliculty,  but  fairly  tx>  meet  it,  and  at  onoe 
to  go  into  an  examination  of  die  merits  of  the  general  principle  on 
which  his  wliole  s^rstem  rests.  Having  endeavoured  to  estaUisb 
tbis  on  solid  grounds,  we  ]MX>ceed  to  examine  how  the  prindple  is 
^j^ied  in  his  theory  of  punishments  and  rewards. 

Puniahment  ioAicted  by  law  is  pain  given  to  those  who  hrgak 
4ie  laws*  The  object  and  end  of  all  just  laws,  and  of  all  just  legal 
puoisbment,  is  to  increase  the  happiness  of  society  by  preventing 
fiiture  evil,  or  repuring  tliat  which  has  been  conunitted*  MonteN* 
viiiieu,  Beccaria,  and  Bentham,  agree  in  this  definition. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  so  folly  understood  and  generally  admits 
ted  by  so  many  persons  ci  sound  judgement,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  advert  to  some  attempts  which  have  been  lately  made  to 
vevive  the  exploded  notion  that  legal  punishment  is  legal  vengeance. 
Crimes,,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ofience,  are  in  Bentham's 
system  measured  snd  classed  accordmg  to  the  degree  of  injury 
which  they  directly  produce  or  indirecdy  occasion  in  society.  Sy 
the  same  measure  punishment  should  be  proportioned.  Punish* 
meat  being  in  itself  an  evil,  would  by  its  inflicdon  only. increase 
the  9um  of  human  misery,  tmless  by  its  operation  it  eventually  pn»- 
duce  a  degree  of  security  or  advantage,  in  some  form  or  other,  lei 
society,  which  shall  outweigh  the  partial  evil.  Tlie  smaUestquan* 
Wy  of  pain,  therefore,  that  can  obtain  the  effects  desired,  that  is  to 
say— -the  reparation  of  the  injury  committed— the  reformation  of 
the  offender— or  the  prevention  of  similar  injury  in  future,  b  the  de^ 
gnee  of  punishment  which  will  be  preferred  by  the  humane  and 
just  legislator.  liaws  would  be  perfect,  if  they  could,  by  the  mere 
apprehension  excited  of  die  pains  and  penalties  they  denounce, 
prevent  entirely  the  commission  of  crimes  or  injuries.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  laws  can  attain  this  degree  of  perfection ; 
because  the  pleasures  and  pains,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  individuals. 
Vary  with  the  different  circumstances  of  their  natural  sensibility, 
their  education,  habits,^r  situation.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for 
the  most  skilful  legislator  so  to  balance  motives,  so  to  propcnticm 
the  fear  of  the  punishments  of  the  law  to  the  strength  of  the  temp* 
tations  of  the  passions,  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crimes.  All  he  can  do  is  constantly  to  aim  at  this  point  of  perfect 
tion.  With  tliis  view,  and  to  attain  this  purpose,  he  must  have  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  motives  which  act  upon  the  human  mind; 
From  thence  he  must  form  accurate  ideas  of  all  that  can  render 
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pmSBhiDent  or  reward  adequate  or  inAdeqUate  id  general,  and  in  aft 
many  gpven  iostaDcea  as  poasiblew  In  Mr.  Btmthao^'^  former  wetb 
on  ^gislatian,  he  gave  a  catalogue  and  scale  of  human  pleasurea 
and  pains,  observing  as  a  general  rule,  that  aU  {Measures  and  pain*. 
aflfect  us,  cateris  paribus,  in  proportaon  to  thdr  intensity,  tbeic 
proximity,  their  certainty,  and  ti^r  durataon..  He  nextclasaM 
ofiences  and  crimes  according  to  the  degrees  of  ii^ury  or  quantiit|^ 
ef  evil  they  produce.  Ue  now  begins  thfi  present  treatise  by  eai* 
amioing  what  are  the  characteristics,  what  are  the  circuoistancea 
in  punishments,  which  render  them  most  useful^  and  which  en- 
able the  l^slator  by  their  means  to  eflfect  his  purpose,  most  sen 
curdy,  most  permanendy,  and  with  the  least ''  wasie  of'  pairn", 
Mont^uieu  had  long  since  suggested  that  pumshments  should  be 
etialogous  to  crimes,  that  they,  should  hemoderaief  that  they  should 
be  decorous,  and  that  they  should  be  proportionate  to  ofiences^ 
But  this  he  had  expressed  only  in  vague  terms ;  never  explaining 
what  he  meant  by  moderate,  never  ^ving  any  rule  to  deteimioe 
die  proportion  be  desires. 

Beccarta  repeated,  that  punishments  should  be  analogous  and 
proportionate  to  ofiences ;  but  still  without  explainiiM^  what  he 
meant  by  this  analogy,  and  still  without  giving  any  rule  vx  the  pro* 
portion.  He  made  many  judicibus  obaervati<Mis  on  the  danger  of 
excess  in  point  of  severity.  He  urged  witii  all  the  eloquence  of 
humanity,  that  punishments  should  be  mild^  But  this  wotdmiid, 
like  Montesquieu's  epithet moe/erixto,  conveys  no  accurate  idea,  gives 
no  certain  rule  or  measure  by  which  the  lawgiver  can  apply  it  t^ 
practice.  Beccaria,  however,  has  advanced  some  steps  beyond 
Montesquieu ;  for  he  points  out  that  puuislnnents  should  be  public^ 
for  the  sadce  of  example — that  they  ''  should  be  dffimte,  prompt,  and 
inevitable''*  These  last  three  conditions  he  speaks  of  only  as  to  the 
fimns  of  l^al  procedure,  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  punishment 
rather  than  as  to  tiie  qualities  requisite  in  the  punishment  itseIC 
Voltaire  in  his  commentary  on  Beccaria  frequentiy  adverts  to  the 
idea  that  punishments  should  be  rendered  profitable  to  the  states 
A  man  who  is  lianged,  says  he,  is  good  for  nothing.  <<  The  virtuous 
Howard  also  had  continually  in  view  the  reformation  of  ofienders.? 
But  after  thus  cdlecting  all  that  has  been  said. by  those  who  have 
been  considered  as  oracles  on  this  subject,  and  comparing  it  widi 
what  is  stated  by  Bentham  in  his  chapter  **  Des  qualitis  diinra/ble$ 
dans  les  pdnes"  the  reader  will  iminediately  perceive  how  far  b^ 
has  surpassed  tus  predecessors.  He  gives  a  complete  ent|meratio9 
of  ail  the  useftil  or  desirable  circumstances  or  qualities  in  punislir 
ments-i^e  defines  accurately  what  he  means  by  every  term  that  h^ 
uses,  and  shows  how  and  why  each  quality  is  advantageous.  Thif 
i>eing  dune,  "  we  shall  now,"  says  He,  "  have  clear  and  distinct  rea- 
sons 
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sone  to  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  punishments.  It  remains  only 
to  inquire  in  what  proportion  any  proposed  punishments  possess 
the  diflerent  quahties  that  have  been  thus  enumerated  and  defined. 
Any  conclusion  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  exclusive  considera- 
tion oi  any  one  of  these  taken  separateiy,  would  be  subject  to  error ; 
we  must  consider  them  all  collectively.  There  is  no  one  mode  of 
punishing  perhaps  which  unites  them  all;  but  according  to  circum- 
stances stnd  to  the  nature  of  the  erimcy  some  are  more  important 
than  others." 

-  Our  author  proceeds  with  a  very  careful  analysis,  and  presents 
us  with  a  most  elaborate  and  accurate  classification  of  punishments ; 
comparing  each  class,  each  genus,  each  species,  each  individual,  with 
this  table  of  desirable  qualities — showing  distincdy  in  what  they  ex- 
cel, and  in  what  they  are  deficient;  trying  them  constantly  by  one 
safe  standard,  and  giving  as  the  result,  the  average  of  their  practiqal 
fitility.  For  the  definitions  and.for  the  classification  we  must  refer 
to  tlie  work  itself.  We  cannot  give  an  adequate  notion  of  tiiem  by 
any  extract,  much  less  by  any  attempt  at  compression  or  abridge- 
tnetit.  This  book  cannot  be  abridged, — its  cliaracteristic— *perhaps 
its  characteristic  fault — is  compression.  We,  reviewers,  in  reading 
some  of  the  desultory,  diffuse  performances  by  which  our|)alience 
is  tried  and  our  time  wasted,  have  fi^uentiy  wishod  that  the  good 
old  custom  of  marginal  notes  was  revived.  These  put  an  author  to 
the  rack,  and  make  him  confess  at  once  whether  there  is  any  thing 
in  him  or  not.  No  wonder  they  have  gone  out  of  fasliion  with  writers. 
But  why  should  readers  give  them  up?  If  our  present  author  how- 
ever had  put  marginal  notes  to  his  works,  die  notes  must  have  been 
nearly  as  copious  as  the  text.  In  these  days,  when  the  art  of  literary 
manufacture,  and  the  practice  of  expanding  a  little  sense  and  a  few 
fadts  into  prodigious  volumes,  is  carried  to  such  lamentable  perfec- 
tion, we  have  seldom  occasion  to  c(»nplain  of  an  author  for  com^ 
pressing  his  ideas  too  closely.  In  statins  that  we  cannot  give  a 
detailed  account  of  this  work  because  it  is  so  full  of  ideas  that  to 
detail  them  would  lead  far  beyond  our  limits,  and  would  be  to  pror 
duCe  a  book  twice  the  size  of  the  volume  we  have  before  us,— rwe 
thus  give  it  no  common  eulo^um ;  this  will  convey  to  those  who 
'can  understand  it  a  high  idea  of  its  merit  and  utility.  But  it  is.  not 
in  our  nature,  or  habit,  to  give  praise  unmixed  with  blame.  Much 
as  we  value,  and  indeed  in  proportion  as  we  value,  Mr.  Bentham's 
"works,  we  regret  that  he  should,  by  a  multiplicity  of  divisions  and 
«ubdivisions,  and  definitions,  give  them  an  air  of  difficulty  and  abs- 
truseness  which  may  prevent  them  from  becoming  immediately  as 
)K>pular  as  for  the  good  of  society  we  desire  to  see  them.  They 
are  works  that  must  necessarily  be  studied  by  every  man,  who  pre- 
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tends  to  acquire  accurate  ideas  of  the  science  of  legida^on ;  tliey 
must  find  a  permanent  and  distinguiBhed  place  in  the  library  of  every 
lawyer,  statesman,  and  philosopher ;  but  we  should  desire  to  see 
works,  so  useful,  diffused  through  all  classes  of  reasonable  readers. 
There  is  a  class  of  readers, — ^we  cannot  help  catching. the  taste  for 
classification  and  definition,-~tliere  is  a  class  of  cliildish  readers  who 
require  to  be  rewarded  for  the  labour  of  reading  a  few  lines  of  iii^ 
struction,  with  a  sugar-plum  of  amusement.  Of  these  Mr.  Bent-* 
ham  must  for  ever  despair ;  nor  do  we  in  the  least  regret  for  him 
the  want  of  their  admiration.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  great 
writers  stoop  to  humour  a  cliildish,  sickly,  vitiated,  taste  for  litlrary 
sweetmeats,insteadofbone8tly  providing  solid,  salutary,invigorating, 
food  for  the  mind.  Attention,  mental  labour,  is  the  price  wliich  ail 
must  pay  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  To  this  condition  some 
readers  willingly  submit ;  yet  there  are  many  even  of  tliese  who 
might  be  wearied  by  the  nosology  of  Bentham,  or  appalled  by  his 
logical  apparatus.  We  are  aware  that  die  beauty  and  utility  of 
his  system  depend  upon  that  classification  which  has  brought  a 
multitude  of  scattered  heterogeneous  trutlis  into  subordination  and 
lucid  order,  and  which  has  rendered  them  manageable. by  tlie  hu- 
man understanding.  We  are  aware  how  much  die  power  of  tlie 
reasoning  faculty,  and  the  possible  range  of  Uie  mind  of  man,  is  in<* 
creased  by  the  art  of  classification,  which  is  to  all  science  what 
algebra  is  to  arithmetic ;  which  enables  us  to  compare,  abstract^uid 
g^eralise,  to  pass  not  only  from  known  to  unknown  truths,  but  &om. 
one  comprehensive  axiom  to  another  in  a  higher  rank  of  utility. 

We  are  also  aware  how  dangerous  it  is  in  reasoning,  to  pass 
hastily  over  definiuons,  or  to  adopt  general  terms  without  a  pre* 
viously  rigid  examination  of  the  particidar  ideas  which  they  repre- 
sent. We  consequently  are  grateful  for  the  double  benefit  conferred 
on  philosophy  by  the  courage  aiid  the  patience  shown  in  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  order  of  Bentham's  works.  Order,  we  know,  is  Hea- 
ven's first  law;  dierefore  we  wish  that  man  in  his  works  should  en- 
deavour to  make  it  agreeable  as  well  as  useful. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  tliink  that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Bent* 
ham's  book,  and  of  course  its  general  uulity,  would  have  been  in« 
creased  foy  suppressing  something  of  what  may  be  thought  an  osten- 
tation of  order.  Without  weakening  the  general  scheme  of  that 
acafiblding'  which  has  been  constructed  with  admirable  scientific 
art,  soine  of  the  minuter  parts  might  have  been  safely  spared;  and 
if  the  whole  liad  been  taken  away  when  the  building  had  been 
completed,  the  beauty  of  die  edifice  would  at  once  have  struck  die 
public  eye,  and  would  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the  public  taste, 
while  the  skill  of  th^  architect  would  liave  been  equally  visible  to 
all  good  jodges. 

Having 
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Having  satd  thus  much,  it  is  but  fair  to  refer  to  an  exoeUeoC 
chapter  on  the  use  of  Bentham's  classification  {chapter  7tk,  \si 
fcolume  of  the  Treatise  en  Legislation) ;  and  it  is  but  just  tiere  to  lay 
liefore  our  readers  what  the  editor  has  in  the  present  instance  to 
aay  in  his  o\¥n  defence.  We  do  this  with  the  more  pleasure,  as 
the  passage  will  afibrd  a  specimen  of  that  candour  and  integrity 
which  disdain  all  the  paltry  arts  of  popularity,  and  2IX  the  literary 
tricks  of  the  trade  to  which  even  men  of  genius  sometimes  con^ 
descend. 

.  <<  The  divisions,  tables,  and  classifications,  which  I  have  called 
logtca/  oppum^iM,  should  I  am  told  be  considered  only  as  a  scafiold- 
ing  that  ought  to  have  been  taken  away  when  the  edifice  was  finialied. 
But  I  answer*— Why  hide  from  the  reader  the  sight  of  the  in9tru<^ 
ments  which  the  author,  has  used  i  why  conceal  from  the  world  tlie 
methods  of  analysis,  and  the  process  of  invendon  i  These  tables  are 
a  machine  for  thinking,  arganuma^tativum.  The  author  reveals 
his  secret  to  the  public ;  be  lets  you  into  partnership  in  his  work; 
be  gives  to  all  those  who  are  capable  of  pursuing  9^  train  of  thought, 
the  clue  which  has  guided  him  in  hisr  researches ;  he  enables  them 
to  verify  all  that  he  has  done,  and  if  they  please  to  go  still  further.  Is 
it  not  strange  that  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  this  service  should 
diminisl)  its  value  i 

.  ''  I  am  aware  that  by  using  these  logical  means  as  secret  powers ; 
by  not  showings  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  anatomy  of  the  sub- 
jecty  the  muscles  and  the  nerves,  much  nught  be  gained  as  to  ease, 
and  grace,  and  colouring.  In  following  the  analytic  metlKxl,  every 
thing  is  phunly  told  at  first,  there  can  be  nothing  unexpected,  no 
aurprises^no  flashes  of  light,  none  of  those  brilliant  thoUghti 
which  dazzle  you  for  a  moment  and  leave  you  afterwards  in  utter 
darkness.  It  requires  some  courage  to  follow  so  severe  a  me* 
thod,  but  it  is  the  only  plan  which  can  be  completely  satisfactory 
to  reason. 

.  ''  With  i^pect  to  some  abstract  terms,  such  as  exemplarity, 
remissibility,  convertibility  to  profit,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
Jdnd,  I  have  hazarded  tlieni  in  one  chapter  of  definitions,  but  have 
avoided  them  as  much  as  I  could  in  the  body  of  the  work.  How- 
ever, every  one  must  be  sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  able  to 
express  any  given  quality  by  a  single  word.  How  could  the 
natural  philosopher  do  without  the  terms  elasticity,  compressibility, 
condensability,  and  otliers  of  a  similar  sort?  That  for  whicli  we 
have  no  name  easily  escapes  fit>m  tlie  memory;  we  can.  give  a 
grammatical  existence  to  an  abstract  notion  only  by  a  name— *->^' 
♦  •#♦♦#•  "  Abstract  terms,  it  is  true,  have  often  a 
didactic  scholastic  appearance ;  they  are  avoided  in  familiar  con-* 
versation;  and  authors  who  pique  themselves  on  writing  as  tliejc 
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sp^kare  content  \riAk  a  someh&w  or  ftn  as  it  t^ere,  ftnd  Wduld 
rather  ase  a  }>eripfara»iskthan  terrify  ia^onable  readers,  or  dkgust 
those  wlio  above  all  things  piqae  themselves  oo  parity  of  style/* 
We  must  refer  to  tlie  work  itself  not  only  for  the  merits  of  the 
dassificauon^  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  ^e  cannot  here  pre- 
tend even  to  give  our  readers  a  competent  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  Mr.  Bentham  makes  this  classification  useful  in  each  step 
of  hid  progress.  We  have  fioUowed  him  through  his  analysis,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  abridge  the  process.  We  can,  however,  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  results  of  the  reasoning,  and  by  a  few  extracts 
we  CBn  afibrd  fiitr  specimens  of  the  editoi^s  powers  of  Uvely^illuB* 
tradon,  and  of  that  benevolent  eloquence,  which  spreads  a  warm 
interest  over  every  part  of  this  work,  where  his  fieistidious  judgeoient 
would  sufier  it  to  appear. 

After  speaking  of  the  advantages  g(  imprisonment  compared 
with  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain  and  some  other  noodes  of  pu«* 
mshmenty  he  dwells  strongly  on  the  known  efficacy  of  solitary 
confinement  in  producing  the  reformauon  oif  the  criminal,  and  he 
inquires  why  it  has  this  eflfect. 

^  I  answer,"  says  he,  *^  that  amendment  depends  less  upon  the 
violence  or  the  intensity  of  the  pain,  than  on  the  association  that 
is  formed  between  the  idea  of  the  pumshment  and  of  the  crime. 
Under  the  acute  pain  inflicted  by  the  whip  there  is  no  time  lefk 
for  refleclien.  The  whole  attention  is  absorbed  by  bodily  sufler« 
iag.  If  any  mental  emotion  mixes  with  the  corporeal  stf^Bferings, 
before  all  other  would  rise  res^itment  against  the  prosecutor,  uke 
executioner,  or  the  judge.  As  soon  as  the  torture  ceases,  the 
natiant  is  fi'ee,  and  he  seeks  with  avidity  all  that  can  make  him 
wrget  what  he  has  sufiered^  and  all  his  companions  contribute  to 
drive  away  those  salutary  reflections  on  which  his  refonnation  de* 
pends.  The  pain  is  past,  and  this  idea  is  accomjf>anied  widi  a 
sentiment  of  lively  joy  litde  favourable  to  repentance.  But  in  a 
Mate  of  solitude,  man  left  to  himself  does  not  feel  diose  emotions 
ef  sympathy  or  antipathy  which  society  excites ;  he  has  no  longer 
the  variety  of  ideas  arising  fit>m  the  conversation  of  his  compa** 
nions,  or  fi^m  die  sight  of  external  objects,  or  from  the  active  pui^ 
suit  of  business  or  of  pleasure."  *  *  *  *  "  The  pain  of  soli- 
tary confinement  is  not  so  acute  as  to  occupy  his  whole  thoughts, 
w  to  take  from  him  the  power  of  reflection.  On  the  contrary,  he 
feels  more  than  ever  the  want  of  intellectual  occupation,  and  he 
csdls  to  his  aid  all  the  ideas  which  his  situation  afibrds.  The  most 
natural  course  of  thought  is  that  which  retraces  the  events  of  his 
past  life)  recalls  tiie  bad  advice  he  may  have  received,  his  first 
fiiults,  those  by  which  he  was  led  on  to  commit  the  crime  for 
which  he  is  suflering  tlie  punishment— that  crime  of  which  aH  the 
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pleasures  are  pa^t,  all  the  fatal  consequences  alone  remain.  He 
calls  to  nui>d,  for  he  can  still  recollect,  his  days  of  inoocence,  of 
security  and  happiness,  and  these  appear,  the  happier  and  the 
brighter  from  tlie  contrast  with  his  present  misery/  He  relets 
the  errors  of  his  life:  if  he  has  a  wife,  children^  or  near  relations^ 
sentiments  of  aiiection  for  them  revive  and  strengtiien  in  his  heart, 
mixed  with  remorse  for  the  misfortunes  and  disgrape  he  ha» 
ll>rought  upon  them.  There  is  yet  another  advantage  of  his  soli- 
tary, situation.  It  is  singularly  favourable  to  the  influence  of 
religion.  In  this  total  absence  of  all  external  plieasures  or  impres- 
sions, religious  ideas  obtain  new  power  over  his  soul.  Still,  struck 
with  the  idea  of  his  crime,  liis  misfortunes,  and  .the  singular  or 
peculiar  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  detection  of  hi» 
crime ;  the  more  he  reflects  upon  diese  things,  the  nqiore  he  thinks 
he. feels  the  interposition  of  the  hand  of  Providence,  which. by  un- 
known ways  has  confounded  his  devices,  and  set  at  nought  all  hia 
precautions.  But  if  it  be  God  who  punishes  him,  it  is  God 
aloi:ie  who  can  relieve  him ;  and  full  of  this  persuasion,  he  begins 
to  think  'more  and  more  seriously  of  the  threats  and  the  promises^ 
which  are  held  out  by  religion— threats,  of  which  in  the  regipn-of 
solitude  and  darkness  he  begins  to  feel  tlie  accomplishment-^pro- 
mises,  which  open  to  him,  if  1^  repent,  a  perspective  of  eternat 
happiness.  A  man  must  be  formed  of  materials  difierent  from 
the  generality  of  mortals,  if  in. this  situation  he  refuses  admittance 
to  the  consolations  of  religion."  *  *  *  #  *  <^  A  minister  of 
religion,  availing  himself  of  this  propitious  moment,  who  brings 
the  balm  of  religious  instruction  and  ho))e  to  the  humbled  and 
dejected  criniiuzU,  is  tlie  more  secure  of  success,  since  in  this  for- 
lorn situation  he  appears  as  the  only  friend  and  benefactor  of  tlie 
wretched."  .    . 

The  opinion  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  solitary  confinement 
does  not  depend  on  theory  only,  but  is  supported  b^  facts  ^id 
attested  by  high  authorities.  Howard,  in  speaking  of  the  soUtary 
cells  of  Newgate,  says,  ''  I  have  been  informed  by  those  who  had 
frequent  and  long  opportunities  of  observaticHi,  that  criminals, 
who  affected  the  most  undaunted  assurance  and  preserved  the 
most  intrepid  air  during  their  trials  and  wIk)  even  had  shown  no 
symptom  of  sensibility  on  hearing  their  sentence  c^  death  pro- 
nounced, were  nevertheless  struck  witli  horror^  and  shed  tears,  on 
entering  these  gloomy  solitary  cells." 

Han  way  also  gives  us  the  evidence  he  received  from  one  of  the 
keepers  of  Clerkenwell  prison.  He  assures  us  that  all  those  pri- 
soners who  had  been  confined  in  solitary  cells  gave  in  a  few  days 
extraordinary  signs  of  penitence,     ^ 

In  contrast  \yith  tlie  advantages  of  solitary  confinementi  our 
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{uith6r  i^aces  the  disadvantages  of  crowding  together  in  prison 
pfienders  of  di&rent  agea^  cf  difllerent  degrees  of  moral  depravityi 
sod  of  difierent  degrees  of  knowledge  of  evil. 

''  This  unhappy  result  of  the  ill-regulated,  indiscriminate,  so* 
.  ciety  in  prisons,  is  too  manifest  to  have  escaped  even  the  most  su« 
perficial  observers.  That  prisoners  shut  up  together  in  a  narrow 
ipace,  corrupt  one  another,  is  a  common  saying.  Tliis  observa- 
tion is  made  continually  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  frequently  with 
the  addition  of  abundance  of  metaphors.  The  word  corruption^ 
like  most  of  the  words  which  compose  our  moral  vocabulary,  is 
nuluckily  less  adapt,ed  to  give  precise  ideas  than  to  express  a  vague 
seatiment  of  disapprobation.  To  avoid,  then,  the  declamatory 
style,  we  must. examine  the  particular  evils,  the  pernicious  habitSi 
which  arise  from  this  mixture  of  society;  and  we  may  thus  obtain 
a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  corruption.  The  hurtful  conse- 
quences of  this  mixed  sooety  in  prisons  arer->the  strengtliening 
the  motives  that  prompt  to  the  commission  of  crimes;  weaken- 
ing the  considerations  which  restrain  from  crimes,  and  the  gain* 
iig.  new  knowledge  in  the  art  of  executing  evil."  #***♦**♦ 

^'  With  respect  to  the  motives  whicli  excite  to  crime,  it  may  be 
suflScient  here  tq  advert  to  that  which  is  most  common-^ropa- 
^tyf  or  the  desire  of  gain;. the  greatest  number  of  crimes  arise 
i(y}i]]  this  source*  Among,  the  lower  classes,  the  product  of  a 
peity  theft  goes  further  in  purchasing  pleasures  than  could  the 
iawfiil  wages  of  a  day's  labour.  Some  of  their  pleasures  can  be 
bought  at  a  low  prix:e ;  food ;  strong  liquors ;  dress ;  lottery  tickets  ; 
tickets  for  tlie  play-house;  and  to  crown  all— women.  Now  all 
these  things  form  the  continual  subject  of  conversation  among 
prisoners,  and  have  been  the  motive  for  the  criminal  exploits  of 
those  among  them,  who  by  their  talents  or  their  success  have  ac- 
quired eeiebritif.  Round  them  is  formed  a  circle  of  eager,  humble, 
auditors,  who  listen  with  envy  and  admiration  to  the  history  of 
the  prowess  of  the  hero.  The  imagination  is  inflamed  by  these 
stories,  which,  for  such  an  audience,  have  all  the  meiit  and  the 
charm  of  romance, — intrigues,  dangers,  courage,  glory,  success, 
sod  the  rewards  of  success.  The  more  numerous  tlie  society  in 
prison,  the  more  will  these  histories  of  adventures  be  varied :  and 
what  can  be  more  natural,  more  interesting,  for  prisoners,  than  to 
inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  es{^uits  which  have  brought 
them  to  live  together  r'' 

Whilst  all  the  vicious  passions  are  thus  nourished  and  strength- 
ened, all  those  considerations  which  tend  to  restrain  from  the 
commtsaran  of  crime  are  combated  and  weakened.  '^  The  first 
object  of  all  these,  associates  is  to  treat  tb&  law  with  contempt, 
wA  to  brave,  its  threats.  Eacli,  instigated  by  pride^  afiects  in- 
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difference  for  the  piinishmeht  which  he  feels,  or  which  he  fears  j 
he  dissembles  his  painful  hensalions;  he  exaggerates  his  pleasures; 
and  piques  himself^  according  to  the  proverbial  phrase,  in  putting 
a  good  face  upon  a  losing  game.  Thus  the  proudest  and  the 
most  iiitrepkl  becomes  the  model  for  all  the  rest :  he  excites  their 
sensibility  till  he  raises  it  to  the  pitch  of  his  own  enthusiasm.-— 
From  feelings  of  natural  sympathy,  also,  fellow-prisoners  strive  to 
soften  each  other's  sufferings,  and  to  console  one  another  by  little 
good  offices  and  proofs  of  good-will,  which  increase  not  otAy 
their  mutual  confidence  and  attachment,  but  the  power  they  ob- 
tain over  each  other  by  conversation,  precept,  and  example.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  to  suppose  the  existence  of  such  bene- 
volence and  kind  affections  anoong  '  the  people's  wretched  lee,'  is 
Co  give  them  virtues  which  they  do  not  possess.  But  those  are 
mistaken  who  imagine  that  human  creatures  are  either  perfectly 
good  or  utterly  bad.  Even  those  whose  crimes  have  brought  them 
under  the  penalties  of  the  law,  may  have  still  left  withm  them 
some  estimable  or  amiable  qualities ; — they  may  especially  be  sus- 
ceptible of  compassion.  Experience  proves  this  to  be  true.  We 
should  fear  to  calumniate  even  vice." 

The  sense  of  honour  and  morality  in  a  prison,  however,  is  not 
that  which  is  useful  to  society  at  large.  The  sort  of  honesty,  or  of 
honour,  which  is  in  esteem  among  them,  is  that  which  is  usefu) 
only  to  their  own  banditti ;  such  as  that  of  the  Arabs,  who  live  by 
pillage,  but  who  are  renowned  for  their  good  faith  towards  those 
of  their  own  tribe.  The  perverted  state  of  society  among  cri- 
minals shut  up  together  promiscuously  in  prisons,  operates  in 
destroying  not  only  the  restraints  to  vice  which  arise  from  a  sense 
of  morality,  or  from  the  fear  of  public  opinion,  but  it  also  tends 
inevitably  to  destroy  the  still  more  powerful  restraints  of  religion. 
"  These  depend  on  the  fear  of  the  punishments  denounced  by 
God  either  in  this  life  or  the  next,  against  those  who  disobey  his 
commands.  In  the  Christian  religion,  the  crimes  prohibited  by 
human  laws  are  those  which  are  }|lso  prohibited  by  divine  laws; 
and  the  influence  of  religion,  extending  as  it  does  even  to  the 
most  secret  actions  and  thoughts,  is  a  restraint  peculiarly  neces-^ 
sary  to  this  class  of  men.  Religion  is  at  first  rather  forgotten, 
than  destroyed,  in  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  offenders,  espe- 
cially in  those  who  are  only  novices  in  guilt;  but  the  religious  im- 
pressions which  they  may  have  early  received  are  perhaps  weak; 
and  easily  effaced.  What  will  become  of  them  in  a  prison  ? 
Though  Uiey  may  not,  perhaps,  hear  in  a  prison  disputes  about 
the  existence  of  a  God»  or  the  truth  of  revelation ;  though  they 
may  not  meet  with  dogmatical  professors  of  incredulity,  Mani- 
cheans,  or  subtle  disciples  of  Hobbes,  Spinosa,  Boulanger,  Bayle, 
•  or 
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or  Freret;  yet  the  arguments  which  they  may  liear  will  haVe  the 
more  effect  from  being  suited  to  the  level  of  their  capacitiet^;  the 
buffix)Deries  of  a  profane  jester  will  be  reason  sufficient  with  his 
companions;  sarcasms  against  the  ministers  of  religion  will  to 
them  be  a  complete  refutation  of  religion  itself;  and  the  bully 
iK'ho  loudly  maintains  that  only  cowards  let  themselves  be  inti^ 
midated  by  threats  of  punishment  in  another  life,  is  too  sure  to 
touch  the  most  tender  chord,  that  false  sentiment  of  honour  by 
which  his  auditors  are  governed. — Besides  destroying  all  these 
r^gious  and  moral  restraints,  which  deter  from  vice,  this  associ* 
ation  of  criminals  furnishes  .them  with  the  means  of  becoming 
perfect  in  the  whole  science  and  practice,  and  in  all  the  mysteries, 
of  crime:  their  conversation,  animated  by  the  vanity  of  the 
speaker  and  the  sympathy  of  the  auditors,  continually  turns,  as 
we  have  observed,  on  the  ingenious  means,  the  frauds  and  im- 
postures, to  which  they  attribute  their  success.  In  a  prison  are 
learned  all  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  the  preparations  for  robberies, 
the  methods  of  disguise,  the  arts  of  escape  and  evasion,  and  all  the 
stratagems  of  this  anti-social  war.  If  the  anecdotes  of  robberies 
and  murders  have,  as  we  usually  find,  the  power  of  "exciting  ge- 
nera! curiosity,  how  much  more  interesting  must  they  be  for  those 
whose  secret  inclinations  they  flatter,  and  whom  they  at  the  same 
time  instruct  in  the  means  of  gratifying  their  vicious  propensities ! 
Thus  is  fbnned  in  a  prison  a  dqp6t  of  criminal  experience,  to  which 
each  individual  contributes :  so  that  he  who  wad  skilled  only  in 
one  branch  of  this  pernicious  manufacture  soon  becomes  an  adept 
in  every  other. — ^We  see,  tlien,  that  the  common  expression,— 
that  a  prison  is  a  school  for  vice — ^is  but  too  just.  This  school  for 
rice  &r  surpasses  most  other  schools  by  tlie  force  of  the  motives 
which  operate  upon  the  scholars,  and  by  the  efficacy  of  the  means 
of  instruction.  In  other  schools,  the  motive  in  general  is  fear, 
which  has  to  struggle  continually  agaifist  the  dispfosition  to  idle- 
ness :  in  these  schools  of  vice  the  stimulant  is  hope,  which  con- 
curs and  combines  with  the  habitual  inclinations  of  the  pupfls. 
In  one  case,  the  science  to  be  learned  is  taught  only  by  a  master 
who  may  or  may  not  be  qualified  to  teach ;  but  in  the  other  case 
each  scholar  contributes  to  the  instruction  of  all. — In  a  legitimate 
school,  the  pupil  has  amusements  far  more  agreeable  than  his 
prescribed  occupations  or  tasks ;  in  the  school  for  criminals,  in- 
struction in  the  arts  of  vice  becomes  the  principal  recreation  of 
thdr  melancholy  state  of  confinement." 

If  this  were  the  proper  place  for  it,  we  could  produce  curious 
facts  in  confirmation  of  all  that  is  here  asserted.  One  anecdote, 
mentioned  by  the  editor  in  a  note,  we  cannot  omit. 

"  A  very  extraordinary  robbery  was'  committed  about  the  year 
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17B0  at  [^yons.  The  police^  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  infonna* 
tion  concerning  the  perpetrator  of  tlie  crimen  sent  one  of  th^ir  owa 
officers  to  the  Bicetre,  disguised  as  a  prisoner.  There  he  played 
his  part  well :  he  interested  his  audience  extremely  by  tlie  detailed 
account  he  gave  of  his  recent  exploit.  In  this  assembly  of  pQnpoisr 
seurs  in  criminal  arts,  one  amount  them  suddenly  exclaiilied — 
^Nq  man  alive  but  Philip  could  nave  made  such  a  great  stroke!* 
This  was  a  ray  of  light  to  tlie  police—  Philip  was  in  fact  the  head 
of  the  gang ;  but  he  liad  taken  his  measures  to  secure  his  flight  and 
his  booty/' 

To  go  on  with  our  business— rlmprisonment,  which  is  one  qf  th^ 
pla^  of  simply  restrictive  punishments,  is  compared  with  cQmpul* 
90i;y  and  active  pUnislmients^  such  as  working  at  the  galleys  for* 
^nerly  in  France — working  on  the  Thames  in  England — working 
on  the  high  roads ;  or  any  kind  of  compelled  labour,  either  at  pub« 
Kc  works,  or  in  Bridewelb,  or  Houses  of  Industry,.  &c. 

Here  we  meet  with  a  fact  well  worth  recording,  and  which  may 
9erve  as  a  warning  to  legislators,  not  to  wear  out  that  sensibility  to 
shame,  which  is  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  motives  by  which  they 
can  ffovem.the  good,  and  reform  tfie  criminal.  ' 
r  ''  In  public  works,  where  criminals  are  employed,  the  publicity  of 
their  disgrace  tends  more  to  deprave  the  individuals,  than  the  habit 
of  labour  tends  to  reform  them.  At  Berne  there  are  two  classes 
pf  offenders :  the  one  employed  in  cleaning  the  public  stiseets^  and 
ijD  public  works ;  the  others  are  occupied  in  the  interior  of  the.  pri-r 
sons.— These  last^  after  their  liberation,  seldom  are  guilty  of  fresh 
ofl^nces,  seldom  are  brought  again  under  the  penalties  of  the  law  l 
the  other  class  are  scarcely  set  at  liberty  before  they  jnake  U6§  of 
their  freedom  to  commit  new  crimes.  At  Berne,,  this  difference 
was  generally  ascribed  to  the  impudence  acquired  by  those,  who^ 
^om  the  nature  of  their  punishnxent^  had  been  exposed  to  daily,  re^ 
Dewed,  disgrace.  Besides,  it  is  possible  that  after  they  had  under-^ 
gone  such  ignominy,  no  one  in  the  country  would  have  apy  pomr» 
Qiunication  with  tliem,  or  would  give  them  any  employment/' 
[To  be  continued.] 


Aet.  XI. — Memoirs  of  GrauvtUe  Sharp,  Esq.    By  Prince  Hoare^ 
4to.  Jjwulon,  1820. 

MR.  THOMAS  SHARP,  the  first  of  the  excellent  ances- 
tors  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  mentioned  in  these  Memoirs, 
was  a  respectable  tradesman  at  Bradford  in  Yorksliire.  Dunng, 
the  war  between  Charles  the  First  and  the  Parliament,  "he  rose 
into  notice  froni  the  particular  degree  of  favour  in  whicU  he  stood 
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Vith  Gisneral  Lord'  Fairfax^  who  held  his  h^ad-quarters  at  bis  housb 
at  Bradford."  1  homas'Sharp  had  a  son  who  became  archbishop 
of  York  in  1689,  axxl  was  justly  distinguished  for  "his  learning  and 
piety.  The  youngest  of  tliis  prelate's  sous  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Northomberland  in  1 7^-  He  wa^s  the  rector  also  of  Ilothbury  in 
tbe  same  county,  and  kept  up  at  his  own  expense  five  diflferenft 
«:bpols  at  convenient  distances  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  It  is  particularly  honourable  to  his  character,  ,th«t 
''  the  children  of  Roman  catholics  and  of  all  other  sects  were  equally 
admitted  into,  his  schools,  and  that  very  strict  care  was  taken  not 
to  fpve  o^nce  to  them  or  their  parents  about  the  difference  of  reli* 
gioos  ofnnions."  This  venerable  man  had  two  daughters  and  sevett 
sonSy  the  youngest  of  whom  was  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs. 

Mr,  Granville  Sharp  was  bom  at  Durham  in  17 Soy  and  at  a^ 
OToper  age  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper,  a  Quaker,  on 
Tower  Hill.  On  the  death  of  his  master,  he  was  turned  over  to  a 
person  of  the  Independent  denomination,  and  when  his  apprentices 
ship  had  expi^d,  he  entered  tlie  service  of  a  catholic,  an  Irish 
fiictor  in  Cheapside.  It  appears  that  he  disliked  the  religious 
tenets  of  his  three  masters.  This  however  made  no  difl^nce  in 
bis  behaviour  to  them.  His  residence  with  tliem  only  taught  him 
''to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  the^  opinions  of  men  and 
th^r  persons."  The  former,  he  often  used  to  say,  I  can  freely  con-* 
demn  without  presuming  to  judge  the  individuals  tliemselvea. 
Thus  freedom  of  argument  is  preserved  as  well  as  chiistian  charitn 
leaving  personal  judgement  to  Him  to  whom  alone  it  belong^.  It 
was  donng  his  apprenticeship  that  he  made  his  first  advances  in  ' 
ieamingy  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  motives  which  appear  to  have 
first  induced  him  to  prosecute  his  studies.  That  he  might  success-* 
fully  contend  with  an  Unitarian  who  lodged  in  the  same  house,  he 
entered  on  tbe  study  of  the  Greek ;  and  the  better  to  combat  a  Jew,- 
slso.liviog  with  him,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  He^* 
brew. 

In  17o7y  he  took  up  his  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  in  the 
Company  of  Fishmongers,  and  in  1 758  he  left  trade  for  a  situation 
in  the  Ordnance  Office.  While  employed  there,  he  made  an  ex- 
traordinary proficiency  in  tiie  sacred  languages;  but  to  do  this,  he 
was  obliged  to  snatch  his  hours  of  study  from  sleep. 

In  1706,  he  engaged  in  a  literary  controversy  with  Dr.  Kennicotir 
in  which,  having  b&sn  previously  so  well  prepared,  he  displayed  % 
superior  accuracy  in  Hebrew  and  biblical  learning. 

In  the  same  year  he  took  up  the  cause  of  Jonathan  Strong.  This 
person  had  been  a  negro  slave,  and  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  David 
Lisle,  a  lawyer  of  Barbadoes,  who'used  him  so  cruelly  as  to  render 
.  '  *  '  him 
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him  unserviceable,  and  then  turned  him  adrift  in  the  streets  of 
London.     In  about  two  years  afterward?.  Strong  recovered,  when 
Lisle,  happening  to  see  him,  had  him  kidnapped  and  lodged  in 
prison,  with  a  view  of  taking  him  back  to  Barbadoes.     It  was  by 
the  merest  accident  that  Mr.  Sharp  became  acquainted  with  the 
case.     He  was,  however,  so  struck  with  the  circumstances  of  it, 
that  he  resolved  to  interfere.     He  accordingly  rescued  Strong  from 
prison  by  a  law  process ;  but  a  suit  was  in  return  immediately  in- 
iBtituted  against  Mr.  Sharp.  It  was  tlien  the  belief  of  our  West  India 
•planters,  backed  by  the  joint  opinions  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
^erai,  York  and  Talbot  (in  tlie  year  1729),  that  a  slave  coming 
Irom  the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  did  not  thereby 
change  his  condition.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it  had  been  a 
practice  with  West  India  masters  to  bring  slaves  wiUi  them  as  ser- 
vants to  England,  and  to  oblige  them,  by  matViybrce,  to  return  home  as 
slaves.     The  London  newspapers  of'^these  times  were  frequently 
stained  by  advertisements  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of 
persons  of  this  description,  who  had  run  away,  considering  them- 
selves free,.and  being  unwillii^  to  go  back  into  slavery.     Such  was 
the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  Sharp  w*as  called  upon  to  defend  the 
action  by  Mr.  Lisle.     But  never  had  any  person  a  more  difficult 
task  to  perform.     The  opinion  of  York  and  Talbot  was  considered 
of  such  high  authority,  that  he  could  not  find  a  lawyer  in  his  favour. 
But  he  was  a  man  not  to  be  deterred  in  a  righteous  cause.     He 
was  a  man  who  held  the  doctrine,  that  labour  and  perseverance 
could  overcome  every  obstacle. .   He  determined  to  give  his  time 
night  and  day  to  the  study  of  the  English  law,  to  enable  him  to  do 
justice  to  this  oppressed  race  of  men.    Two  years  of  intense  study 
enabled  him  to  produce  his  celebrated  pamphlet  *'  on  the  InjusUce 
and  dangerous  Tendency  of  tolerating  Slavery,  or  even  of  admitting 
tile  least  Claim  to  private  Property  in  the  Persons  of  Men  in  Eng- 
land."   This  he  circulated  among  his  friends,  but  particularly 
among  the  members  of  the  legal  profession.    The  arguments  con- 
tained in  it  were  irresistible,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  stemming, 
in  some  degree,  the  torrent  of  legal  opinion  which  had  opposed  his 
exertions.     The  lawyers  of  Lisle  himself  were  intimidated,  and  the 
man,  rather  than  go  on  with  the  cause,  submitted  to  pay  treble 
costs  for  not  bringing  forward  the  action.    J  ust  at  this  time  a  book 
printed  in  America  in  1762  found  its  way  to  London,  written  by 
the  virtuous  Benezet,  and  containing  *^  an  Account  of  that  part  of 
Africa  inhabited  by  the  Negroes,  and  of  tlie  Slave  Trade."     Mr. 
Sharp  immetkately  republished  this  book  as  an  auxiliary  to  his 
'^Iryustico  and  dangerous  Tendency,"  8ic.  just  mentioned.     The 
fi>rmer  was  to  satisfy  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  upon  the  question  ; 
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the  latter  was  to  interest  the  public  feeling  in  favour  of  tbe  Africati 
race,  and  consequently  in  favour  of  Jonathan  Strong,  whose  cause 
he  had  undertaken. 

In  the  year  1768^  a  new  case  occurred,  though  not  entirely  of 
tbe  same  complexion  as  the  formen  Mr.  Sharp  was  induced  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  Hylas,  an  African,  whose  wife  had  been  kid* 
napped  by  one  Newton  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  sent  to  the 
iVVest  Indies,  and  sold  there  as  a  slave.  The  cause  was  tried  before 
Lord  Chief  J  ostice  Wilmot,  on  the  3d  of  December  1 768,  Tbe  de- 
cision was  in  favour  of  Hylas.  Damages  were  given,'and  Newtbn 
was  bound  under  a  penalty  to  bring  back  the  woman,  either  by  the 
first  ship,  or  at  furthest  within  six  months. 

In  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Sharp  had  occasion  again  to  exert  him- 
self in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  Afirican,  Thomas  Lewis,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  slave  of  a  Mr.  Stapylton,  then  residing  at  Chelsea. 
Stapylton,  6ndJng  hiiii  in  the  neighbourhood,  waylaid  him,  and  by 
the  aid  of  two  watermen,  whom  he  had  -  hired  for  the  purpose, 
seized  him  in  a  dark  night,  and  dragged  him  into  a  bo^t  lying  in 
the  Thames  at  the  bottom  of  a  garden  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Banks, 
where  tliey  tied  his  legs  and  gagged  him.  Having  thus  secured 
him,  they  rowed  him  to  a  ship  bound  to  Jamaica,  whose  com- 
mander had  been  previously  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  and  de^ 
iivered  him  on  board  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  on  his  arrival  there, 
^is  infamous  act,  though  perpetrated  in  the  dark,  did  not  escape 
unnoticed ;  for  the  cries  of  Lewis  were  heard  by  the  servaqts  of 
Mrs.  Banks,  who,  on  being  apprized  of  tlie  circumstances,  com- 
municated them  immediately  to  Mr.  Sharp,  who  began  to  be  pub- 
licly regarded  as  the  protector  of  the  persecuted  Africans.  Mr.* 
Sharp  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  a  warrant,  and  sent  it  down  to 
Gravesend,  where  the  ship  lay,  for  the  delivery  of  Thomas  Lewis. 
Tbe  captain  however  refused  to  obey  it,  and  sidled  dii^ectly  for  die 
Downf«.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Sharp  was  only  roused 
into  fresh  activity;  he  procured  and  sent  off  a  writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, signed  by  twx>  judges.  The  ofBcer,  who  carried  it,  arrived  at 
Deal  just  in  Ume  to  see  the  vessel  getting  under  weigh :  he  in- 
stantly procured  a  boat,  overtook  her,  and  delivered  the  vvrit  to  the 
captain.  At  this  tinie,  poor  Lewis  was  found  chained  to  the  main- 
mast, and  J)idding  his  last  adieu  to  the  land.  He  was,  however, 
now  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  officer  and  brought  on  shore; 
A  bill  was  instantly  preferred  against  Stapylton,  but  die  case  was 
removed  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  brought  before  Lord 
Mansfield  on  tlie  ^th  February  1771-  HereMr.  Dunningwas  ready 
to  have  defended  I« wis,  on  jthe  broad  ground  that  **  a  negro  in  Eng- 
land, whatever  might  have  been  his.condition  before,  was  as  free* 
jis  any  other  ji[ian."     U  appears  that  even  this  great  lominaryof 
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the  law  bald  been  instructecl  by'  Mr<  Sharp ;  for  hokling  ap  in  hk 
haadthe  trac\  before  mentioned,'*  On  the  lojuetice  and  dangerous 
Tendency  of  tolerating  Slavery  in  England,"  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  Court,  he  said  triumphantly,  ^1  am  prepared  to  maintain, 
that  no  man  can  be  legally  detained  as  a  slave  in  England."  Lord 
Mansfield,  however,  tearful  of  the  consequences  of  deciding  sucK 
an  important  case  hastily  upon  so  broad  a  ground,  settled  the  mat-^ 
ter  in  favour  of  Lewis,  by  showing  that  Stapylton  could  bring  no 
evidence  tliat  Lewis  had  ever  been,  even  nominally,  his  property. 

Thus^was  Mr.  Sharp  happily  successful  in  his  noble  efforts  to 
rescue  three  African  slaves,  Strong,  Hylas,  and  Lewis :  in  whose 
favour  he  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  separate  verdicts  1 
These  verdicts,  however,  were  dependent  upon  peculiar  circuni* 
stances  in  their  respective,  cases.  'I'heir  general  right  to  freedom 
ia  England,  was  still  a  Question.  This  essential  point  still  remains 
ed  to  be  decided,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  it  to  rest.  A  case 
was  therefore  selected,  among  those  which  occurred  in  the  begin-i> 
ningof  177^»  at  the  mutual  desire  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Mr. 
Sharp,  for  this  purpose.  It  was  tlie  case  of  James  Somerset; 
This  man  had  been  brought  to  England  by  his  master,  Mr.  C. 
Stewart,  but  in  process  of  time  Somerset  had  left  him^  Stewart 
,  at  length  jbund  an  opportunity  of  seizing  Somerset,  and  caused  him 
to  be  conveyed  privately  on  board  the  Ann  and  Mary,  captain 
Knowles,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  Jamaica,  and  there  sold  as  a 
slave. 

The  case  was  brought  into  Court  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Davy,  on 
the  24tli  January  1772,  before  Lord  Mansfield,  who,  after  some 
conversation,  fixed  die  hearing  of  it  for  that  day  fortnight.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Francis  Hargrave,  then  rising  in  reputation  at  the 
bar,  generously  ofiered  his  assistance,  and  was  added  to  the  counsel. 
On  the  7th of  February,  the  cause  wasopened  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Davy, 
on  the  broad  ground,  '^  that  no  man  at  this  day  is  or  can  be  a  slave 
in  England.*  Mr.  Sei^geant  Glynn  followed  with  equal  ability  on 
the  same  side,  after  which  Lord  Mansfield  ordered  that  the  matter 
should  stand  over  till  the  next  term. 

There  being  now  a  respite  for  a  while,  Mf .  Sharp  employed  it  in 
preparing  himself  and  counsel  for  further  operations,  tl  e  availed  him-*- 
pelf  also  of  this  occasion  to  write  a  letter  to  Lord  North,  then  prim6 
minister,  on  the  monstrous  injustice  and  abandoned  wickedness  oc-^- 
casioned  by  slave-holding.  His  language  was  respectful  but  resolutev. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  that  no  grievance  required  more  im- 
mediate redress :  *^  I  say  immediate  redress,  because  to  be  in  paicer, 
and  to  neglect  (as  life  is  very  uncertun)  even  a  day  in  endeavour^^ 
ing  to  put  a  stop  to  such  monstrous  injustice,  and  abandoned  wick* 
ednessi  must  necessarily  endanger  a  lean's  eternal  welfare,,  be  he 
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ever  so  great  in  teinrk)ral  dignity  or  office,"  This  was  bold  Ian* 
giiage  from  a  elerk  in  the  Ordnance  department  to  the  prime  ministerl 
But  Mr.  Sharp  ahvays  dared  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  reli- 
giously right.  Dependent  on  the  Government  for  his  maintenance^ 
he  ncverUieless  presented  lits  remonstrance  without  restraint. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  second  hearing  came  on.  The  pleadings 
were  opened  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  after  whose  luminous  speech  the 
cause  was  further  adjourned.  On  the  14th,  it  came  on  again«  Mr. 
Hargrave  began,-  and  Mr.  AUeyne  closed  the  proceedings  in  be^ 
half  of  Somerset ;  after  which  the  counsel  were  heard  in  part  ofi 
the  other  side,  when  Lord  Mansfield  proposed  an  adjournment  t6 
that  day  seven-mgbt.  On  the  Slst  the  opponent's  counsel  were 
heard  again,  and  Sergeant  Davy  in  reply.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  to  give  judgement.  Lord  Mansfield  however  put  it  oflf^  on  ac-* 
count  d[  the  importance  of  the  decision,  to  anotlier  day.  At  length 
on  Monday,  the  S2d  of  June,  this  great  cause  was  decided,  and  dei 
tided  in  favour  of  Somerset^  on  the  broad  ground,  *'  That  no  proi 
perty  could  esist  in  England  in  any  slave,  or  that  every  slave  oii 
coming  to  England  became  fit^e."  Thus  ended  the  great  cause  of 
Somerset,  by  the  issue  of  which  Mr.  Sharp,  after  laborious  and 
anxious^xertions  for  seven  years,  became  tke  great  author  of  fret" 
dom  to  Africans  in  England — an  event  of  which  our  history  wiU  be 
proud,  and  for  which  posterity  will  be  grateful.  The  poor  slave,  whci 
now  reaches  our  shore,  is  no  longer  hunted  in  our  streets  as  a  beast 
of  prey.  Though  the  rwif  under  which  he  sleeps  may  be  miserable^ 
he  sleeps  in  security.  Oiir  public  papers  are  no  longer  polluted 
by  batdful  advertisements  of  the  sale  of  the  human  species,  or  of 
impious  rewards  for  bringing  back  the  poor  and  helpless  into  sla« 
very.  There  were  some  circumstances,  in  the  course  of  this  triaiji 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Sharp.  Dr.  Fothergill,  then  an  emt«' 
nent  physician  resident  in  London,  and  one  of  the  religious  society 
of  the  Quakers,  offered  to  relieve  him  of  a  part  of  the  heavy  burtheri 
of  his  law  expenses  incurred  on  these  different  occasions.  This 
oflfer  was  peculiarly  hom^ur.ible  and  gratifying:  for  Mr.  Sharp  had 
been  opposed  to  the  doctor  in  a  controversy,  though  conducted 
with  extreme  delicacy,  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Quakers.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  literary  adversaries  in  pri- 
vate. But  good  men  do  not  suffer  little  differences  of  sentiment 
to  diminish  their  mutual  esteem.  It  was  highly  gratifpng  tb 
Mr.  Sharp,  that  ail  his  counsel  refused  their  fees,  for  pleading  in 
this  righteous  cause* 

The  account  of  the  trial  of  Somerset,  as  it  produced  great  joy  in 
England,  so  it  excited  pimilar  sensations  when  made  known  in  thfe 
American  colonies.  The  hame  of  Granville  Sharp  became  die 
emble^)  of  charity  in  both  countries.    The  most  cordial  intercourse 
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began  now  to  take  place  between  him  and  many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  particularly  among  the  Quakers,  who  had  been  alike  la- 
bouring in  behalf  of  the  African  cause*    On  the  memorable  day 
which  terminated  the  cause  of  Somerset,  Mr.  Sharp  received  the 
iBrst  offer  of  correspondence  from  that  revered  philantliropist,  if 
not  father  of  tlie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  Anthory  Benezei,  of 
Fhiladelphiat  whose  work,  entitled  ''  An  Account  of  that  Part  of 
Africa  inhabited  by  Negroes,  and  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  we  have 
before  menUoned  to  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Sharp  in  1767, 
and  the  distribution  of  which  had  been  of  so  much  service,  in  ex- 
citing tlie  compassion  of  the  public  towards  the  persecuted  objects 
whose  cause  he  was  espousing.    This  litde  work  bad  affected  Mr. 
Sharp  deeply,  and  was  instrumental  in  prepariug  him  to  become  a 
philanthropist  on  a  larger  scale.      He  could  not  but  see,  that,  if 
there  had  been  no  slave  tiade,  the  cases  which  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  patronize,  never  could  have  existed.     The  cause  of  Jona- 
than Strong,  which  came  but  accidentally  before  his  notice,  led,  as 
>ve  have  seen,  to  the  happy  and  glorious  decree  in  die  case  of  So- 
merset; and  now  the  little  tract  in  question  led  and  qualified  him  to 
become  an  instrument  for  obtaining  a  still  more  glorious  decree  in 
Uie  English  ParUament  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
.    But  while  Mr.  Sharp  was  thus  employed  in  the  cause  of  the  op- 
-  pressed  Africans,  he  was  not  inattentive  to  .what  was  going  forward 
in  the  world.     Common  tilings  he  allowed  to  pass  with  but  common 
observation ;  but  if  any  thing  occurred  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  unconstitutional  or  unjust,it  arrested  his  attention,  and  frequently 
occasioned  his  interference;   and  it  did  not  at  all  matter,  whetlier 
the  parties    whose  cause  he   advocated  were  rich  or  poor,  or 
whether  they  were  known  to-him  or  not.     Thus  we  find  him  writ- 
ing to  the  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  relative    to   matters 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  West  Florida.      We  find  him  again 
drawing  up  an  address  to  Brass  Crosby,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
(who  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  house  of  commons  for 
having  committed  a  messenger  of  that  house,  when  executing  his 
errand  in  the  city,)  in  which  address  he  shows  tlie  illegality  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  imprisonment,  and  states  his  conduct  to  have  de- 
served the  gratitude  of  his  fellow.citizens.     W^e  find  him  again 
taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Portiand.     A  n  attempthad  been 
made  by  ministers  to  diminish  this  nobleman's  influence  in  parlia- 
mentary elections  by  an  unexfjected  reclaim  by  the  crown  of  some 
lands,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  j»rant  from  King  William,  had 
been  quietly  enjoyed  for  more  than  seventy  years  by  the  duke's  fa- 
mily.    Ministers  had  founded  this  reclaim  on  the'  pld  doctrine  of 
"  nullum  tempuSf'  which  Mr.  Sharp  proved  to  have  no  weight 
againet  positive  law.     Mr.  Sliarp  wrote  to  die  duke  from  time  to 
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dme  on  this  subject,  and  gave  him  his  advice  under  the  signature  of 
Amieus:  inatnibsequentletter  he  avowed  his  name.  His  conduct 
,was  the  more  noble  on  this  occasion,  because  he  himself  held  a 
place  under  the  Government,  and  the  nobleman  in  question  was  then 
in  opposition.  ''  Although/'  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
duke,  f'  I  am  a  placeman,  and  indeed  of  a  very  inferior  rank,  yet  I 
]ook  on  myself  to  be  perfecdy  independent,  because  I  have  never 
yet  been  afrsud  to  do  and  avow  whatever.  I  tliought  just  and  right, 
without  the  consideration  of  consequences  to  myself;  for  indeed  I 
tbmk  it  unworthy  of  a  man  to  be  afraid  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  a 
.point  with  me  never  to  conceal  my  sentiments  on  any  sutyect  what- 
ever, not  even  from  my  superiors  in  o£5ce,  when  there  is  a  prober 
bility  of  answering  any  good  purpose  by  it''  The  i^ame  noble  s^nti^ 
ments  may  be  found  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  afterwards  to  Lord 
Carysfort,  but  on  a  different  occasion.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is  the 
compendium  or  sum  tot^l  of  all  my  politics,  so  that  I  include  them 
10  a  very  small  compass.  I  am  tlK)roughly  convinced,  that  right 
ought  to  be  adopted  and  maintained  on  all  occasions,  without  re- 
gard to  consequences,  either  probable  or  possible;  for  these  (when 
we  have  done  our  own  duty  as  honest  men)  niust,  after  all,  be  left 
to  the  disposal  of  divine  providence,  which  has  declared  a  blessing 
in  favour  of  right.  '  Blessed  are  the  keepers  of  judgement^  and  be 
who  doeth  righteousness  at  all  times.' " — We  find  him  also  exerting 
himself  on  another,  though  very  different,  occasion.  Tlie  Frencl)) 
when  they  ceded  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  to  the  English  Goverur 
tnent,  took  the  liberty  of  ceding  with  it  the  original  inhabitants 
and  the  only  true  owners  of  the  soil.  The  English  adventurers, 
who  bought  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  French,  perceived,  after 
they  had  taken  possession,  that  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
island  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Caribs,  and  they  applied  to  their  own 
Government  to  dispossess  them.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Treasury  for  the  survey  and  disposal  of  the  lands 
possessed  by  the  Caribs,  for  which,  however,  they  were  to  receive 
a  recompense.  Now  it  happened  that  the  Caribs  did  not  choose  to 
sell  their  land.  Ai  length,  two  regiments  were  ordered  to  embark 
for  St.  Vincent,  to  join  others  there,  and  a  report  was  current,  at 
the  time  alluded  to,  that  it  was  tlie  intention  of  our  Government  to 
extirpate  them.  Mr.  Sharp  could  not  but  be  affected  by  such 
monstrous  injustice;  and  as  Lord  Dartmouth,  then  His  Majesty's 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  was  a  nobleman  of  high  charac- 
ter, he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  lordship,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  passage :  ^'  But  let  me  add,"  says  he,  '^  that  even  a 
victory  in  so  bad  a  cause  will  load  the  English  Government  with  in^ 
delible  shame  and  dishonour.  The  credit  of  our  minister  must 
sink  to  the  hateful  level  of  poliucians  whose  principles  are  baneful 
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to  human  BCMnety,  and  niust  necessariiy  therefore  te  detectable  .fail- 
fore  God  and  maD.  The  blood  that  will  probably  be  s|nit  on  bdlb 
«ides,  must  be  somewhere  imputed :  iar  open  and  avowed  iqusdce, 
^nd  wilful  murder,  cannot  be  vindicated  before  God  by  any  <lecei^ 
ful  sophistry  about  the  necessity  of  such  measures  to  produce  the 
nation's  good,  or  to  maintain  tlie  prosperity  of  our  colonies  4  because 
good  and  evil  can  never  change  places,  and  because  wjs  must  not  do 
•evil  that  good  may  come.  I'lieve  are  the.  first  and  most  fundameaid 
principles :  so  that  statesmen  and  politicians  who  thus  venture  to 
-dispense  with  them,  ought  to  be  reminded,  tiiat  such  measureei  not 
only  accumulate  a  national  but  a  personad  guilt,  which  they  must 
one  day  personally  answer  for,  when  they  shalli)eGompelled  to  at- 
tend, with  common  robbers  and  murderers,  expectJng  an.  eternal 
doom;  for  the  nature  of  their  crimes  is  essentially  the  same,  and 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.*' 

We  have  now  brouglit  the  history  of  Mr.  Sharp's  life  up  to.  tbe 
year  177S.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  lie  had  published  a  iixxk 
on  ''  the  injustice  and  dangerous  tendency  of  tderating  slavery,  or 
even  of  admitting  the  least  claim  to  private  property  in  the  persons 
of  men  in  England."  This  work  had  been  sent  to  America,  and  had 
l)een  circulated  there  by  Anthony  Benezet  and  the  Quakeis ;  it  had 
made  a  deep  impression  there;  it  had  first 'caused  Mr.  Sharp's 
name  to  be  revered  in  that  t)uarter  of  the  world ;  and  bis  success  in 
advocating  the  causes  of  Strong,  Hylas,  and  Lewis,  and  iasdy^ 
nf  Somerset,  had  occasioned  it  to  be  revered  still  more,  and  him^ 
self  to  be  looked  up  to  as  tbe  great  person  to  be  consulted  in  sdi 
cases  of  negro  oppression.  The  State  of  Virginia,  and  others,  hav» 
ing  proposed  to  apply  to  the  British  parliament  for  an  amendment 
of  tlieir  laws  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  oolo^ 
nies,  Mr.  Sharp  was  written  to  for  his  advice ;  his  opinion  vvras^ 
that  they  ought  to  address  none  but  the  king  and  his.  council.  Sot 
that  the  British  parliament  Iwd  nothing  to  do  zcith  the  internal 
laws  of  their  respective  states.  This  doctrine  was  recrived  as  con«* 
fititutional,  and  the  method  which  he  had  advised  was  adopted 
as  tlie  tnie  constitutional  rule  for  proceeding  in  regard  to  all  cir«* 
ctimstancesof  the  slave  trade !  but  in  this,  as  in  other  tilings,  the  prin^ 
ciple  on  which  Mr.  Sharp  grounded  his  actions  was  so  extensive^ 
fos  to  embrace  much  more  than  its  immediate  object;  and  hence^ 
when  the  dispute  arose  between  England  and  America,  which  be4 
gan  much  about  this  time,  T)n  the  subject  of  taxation,  tlie  same  doc^ 
trine  was  forcibly  brought  forward  on  ail  pointSf  and  applied  to 
the  constiiutional  independence  of  the  American  assemblies  with 
respect  to  the  British  parliament;  and  the  whole  resistance  of  Ameri- 
ca to  England  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  same  foundation  as  thai 
which  MTs  Sharp  bad  laid  down  for  t)ic  regulation  of  jbtir. slave 
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laws :  copidfr  of  his  latter  therefore  were  circulated  every  ^bere 
lapidly;  tliey  were  read  with  tb^  greatest  avidity.  Every  body 
ipokfid  lip  to  him  as  the  friend  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  Aai^ 
ricansy  as  well  as  the  defender  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  q^pes^v 
4  considerable  correspondence ,  followed,  (for  his  opinion  was 
£agerly  sought  afler,)  which  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  tliose 
who  made  afterwards  the  most  distinguished  figure  in  the  Ameri- 
can revolutioo.  Mr.  Sharp  would  never  retract  the  doctripe  of 
m  taialiijn  xcithout  represetUiftioii ;  and  thus,  thpugh  one  of  thf$ 
most  loyal  subjects,  he  was  insensibly,  led  to  become  »  partaker 
in  the  great  political  strife  which  afterwards  took  place  betweea 
tlie  two  countries. 

In  tlie  year  1774|  lie  was  promoted  in  his  office;  he  succeeded 
the  second  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  department,  and^became  entitled 
to  ao  additional  salary  :  his  promouon,  however,  did  npt  preyen% 
him  from  exposing  what  be  conceived  to  be  monstrous  injustice  oa 
thepartof  his  own  Government  tovvards  his  fellow-subjects^  tli« 
Aixiericans,  and  accordingly  he  published  in  this  year  ^'  a  declara*- 
^ionqfthe  people's  natural  right  to  a  share  in  the  legislature,? 
.which  he  considered  to  be  the  uindamental  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution.  He  ga%'e  Du  Franklin  two  hundred  and  fifty  co^ 
pies  of  this  work,  which  were  sent  to  America  on  the  same  day, 
^'at  the  very  time,"  says  M  r.  Sharp  (in  some  manuscript  notes  which 
})e  left  behind  him),  **  when  the  British  Government  had  noost  fiitally 
determined  to  enforce  its  unconstitutional  and  unjust  pc^^psion^ 
juid  thereby  incu^rred  an  extraprdinaiy  national  punisliment — ^#a 
the  forfeiture  of  all  the  colonies,  which  they  had  intended  to  ppr 
preasy  together  with  an  immense  loss  of  lives  and  a  mostniinpun 
expense.  Such  are  die  baneful  effects  of  yielding  to  the  faUe  pohu- 
cal  suggestions  of  the  prince  of  this  world  and  his  spiritual  agentsi 
The  providential  efiect  of  the  wicked  notions,  which,  through  i|  £»- 
tal  delusion,  have  prevailed  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  i^  completeljr 
.contrary  to  their  political  expectations ;  for  they  conceive,  th^ 
there  is  what  they  call  an  imperial  necessiti/f  or  a  polilical  expedi^ 
encif^  for  adoptitig  illegal  and  unjuU  measures:  but  they. are  qo( 
/iware,  that  such  measures  always  produce  die  very  mischiefr 
which  they  hoped  to  prevent  by  them,  and  draw  down  the  divine 
yengeance  declaredi  in  the  64th  psalm  :  *  They  imagine  widEed^ 
oess  and  practise  it ;  but  God  shall  suddenly  shoot  at  them  with  ^ 
mft  arrow ;  yea,  their  own  tongues  sliall  make  them  fall ;  and  all 
m^n  that  see  it  shall  say.  This  hath  God  done !  fin*  they  shall  peiTf 
ctivef  that  it  is  his  work  I " 

In  the  year  ]77o  his  principles  were  put  to  a  most  severe  trial; 
for  news  having  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Charlestpwn,  between  th9 
jUDg's  American  subjects; and  the  British  forces,  Mn.Sbarp  wfti 
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caUed  upon  to  execute  a  lai^e  Government  order  for  sending  can* 
Don  and  ammunition  tliither.     He  did  not^  however,  hesitate  a 
moment  as  to  what  course  he  was  to  pursue ;  he  declared  his  ob- 
jections to  being  concerned  in  such  an  unnatural  business,  and 
was  advised  by  his  superior  in  office  (Mr.  Boddington)  to  ask 
leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  as  the  Board  would  take  it  more 
kindly  than  an  abrupt  resignation.   Leave  was  accordingly  granted 
him :  before  the  expiration  of  it  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Boddington, 
which  begins  thus :    "  As  the  term  of  my  leave  of  absence  will  ex- 
pire in  a  few  days,  and  there  is  not  yet  any  change  of  public  mea- 
sures respecting  .America,  I  now  begin  to  be  anxious  about  my 
own  particular  situation ;  for  as  my  opinions  on  that  subject  are 
established,  I  cannot  return  to  my  Ordnance  duty  whilst  a  bloody 
war  is  earned  on  unjustly,  as  I  conceive,  against  my  fellow-sul^ects ; 
and  yet  to  resign  my  place  would  be  to  give  up  a  calling  which, 
by  my  close  attendance  to  it  for  eighteen  years,  and  by  my  neglect 
of  every  other  means  of  subsistence  during  so  long  a  period,  is  now 
^)ecome  my  only  profession  and  livelihood/*  The  Board,  unwitting 
to  lose  his  services,  granted  him  three  months  further  leave  of  ab- 
aence,  and  again,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  extended  it  to  six  months 
ionger :  but  there  being  then  no  hope  that  the  differences  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  amicably  adjusted,  Mr,  Sharp  called 
on  Sit-  Charles  Cook,  and  resigned  his  office.     What  a  noble  ex- 
ample does  this  furnish  us  of  the  purity  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
•heart ;  to  give  up  his  livelihood,  and  place  himself  in  a  state  of 
•poverty,  for  conscience  sake!     Mr.  Sharp  had  expended  the  re- 
mains of  his  paternal  inheritance,- and  the  fruits  of  his  employment, 
in  acta  of  bounty :  and  the  protector  of  the  helpless  now  stood  him- 
-self  in  want  of  sustenance.     But  how  seldom  do  the  upright  lose 
their  reward !     At  this  time,  two  of  his  brothers,  who  Uved  in 
-London,  had  arrived  at  a  comparative  degree  of  opulence :  the 
cordial  attachment  of  his'  brothers,  now  so  prosperous,  brought 
them  instantly  round  him ;  they  reverenced  that  obedience  to  con- 
-science  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  competency,  and  they 
8trt)ve  to  compensate  his  losa  by  every  act  of  respect  and  kindness. 
He  was  accordingly  received  into  the  house  of  his  brother  Wil- 
liam; the  two  brothers  joined  afterwards  in  making  him  inde- 
pendent; for  they  gave'  him  a  capital,  the  interest  of  which  was 
sufficient  for  a  respectable  support ! 

In  this  year,  Omai,  a  native  of  Uluetea,  one  of  the  South.  Sea 
islands,  was  brought  to  England  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Adventure. 
Mr.  Sharp  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  circumstance,  than  he 
expressed  a  desire  of  communicating  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  scriptures :  he  not  only  felt  a  concern  for  the  individual 
prcfselyte,  but  hoped  to  find  in  him  an  instrument  for  the  diffusion 
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of  christian,  light  over  a  new  race  of  men.  Notwithstanding  that 
Mr.  Sharp  had  only  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  fifteen  times,  he 
taught  him  the  use  of  English  letters,  and  made  him  sound  every 
combination  of  vowels  and  consonants  of  which  letters  are  capable. 
He  gave  him  also  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion ;  but  Omai  was  so  constantly  taken  up  with  engagements  in 
high  and  fashionable  life,  that  his  preceptor  had  but  few  opportu-> 
nities  of  realizing  his  wishes. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Sharp  publislied  four  works :— '*  The 
Law  of  Retribution  ;" — **  The  Just  Limitation  of  Slavery  in  the 
Laws  of  God ;  with  a  Plan  for  the  gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery 
in  the  Colonies;" — *^  The  Law  of  Passive  Obedience;"  and 
«  The  Law  of  Liberty." 

He  was  consulted  also,  in  the  same  year,  relative  to  the  colliers 
and  salters  in  Scotland  by  one  of  the  advocates  for  die  ame- 
lioration of  their  condition;  and  several  letters  passed  from  him 
on  this  subject* 

In  the  year  1776,  many  sailors  had  been  impressed  in  the  cit3V 
for  the  purposes  of  the  new  war*  This  roused  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Sharp,  and  produced  a  little  tract  from  him,  called  ''  An 
Address  to  the  People  of  England,  being  the  Protest  of  a  private 
Person  agtunst  every  Suspension  of  Law  that  is  liable  to  injure 
or  endanger  Public  Security,"  He  contended,  in  this  address, 
against  the  measure  of  impressing  seamen  as  a  violation  of  the 
ccmstitution  of  \he  realm;  and  accused  Judge  Foster,  in  par- 
ticular,  of  having  prostituted  his  pen  by  asserting  ^^  that  it  was 
act  inconsistent  with  any  statute."  He  was  aided  on  this  sub- 
ject by  his  friend  the  late  virtuous  General  Oglethorpe,  the  founder 
of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  and  the  promoter  (like  his  contem- 
poraries Hanway  and  Howard)  of  every  thing  that  was  good. 
The  general  had  before  written  "The  Sailors'  Friend;"  and 
now  he  published  "  Memoranda  on  the  Illegality  of  pressing  Sea- 
men." Mr.  Sharp  added  Remarks  to  this  work,  it  was 
circulated  as  a  common  concern ;  and  both  of  them  interested 
themselves  with  the  common  council  and  magistrates  of  the  city, 
to  .get  rid  of  what  they  considered  to  be  monstrous  iniquity,  in 
suspending  the  laws  of  England  to  the  prejudice  of  one  particular 
class  of  subjects,  whos^  only  crime  it  had  been  to  have  been  bred 
to  the  sea.  The  effects  of  their  exertions  were  soon  visible;  for 
three  lieutenants  of  the  navy  and  a  midshipman,  who  had  im- 
pressed men  in  tlie  city,  were  taken  up  in  consequence  of  a  war- 
rant backed  by  Alderman  Harley,  and  committed  to  Wood-street 
Compter. 

In  1777,  the  impress  service  continuing,  one  Millachip,  a 
waterman,  and  a  freeman  of  the  city,  was  seized,  among  others, 
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and  salt  on  board  the  tender  lying  off  the  Tower/from  whence  he 
was  very  soon  conveyed  to  Portsmouth,  and  put  on  board  the 
Monarch  of  3eventy4bur  guns.     Mr.  Sharp  lost  nb.  time  in  this 
affair.     The  common  council  of  the  city,  instigated  by  him,  took 
Hp  the  cause  of  Millachip,  and  the  result  was,  (but  not  till  after 
much  legal  dispute  m  the  courts,  in  which  Mr,  Sharp's,  argu-* 
foents  prevailed,)  that  the  poor  man  was  brought  by  the  city, 
marshal  from  the  ship,  and  returned  to  his  home. 
•-  White  Mr.  Sharp  thus  nobiy  exerted  himself  in  defending  the 
rights  of  English  citizens,  he  continued  to  view  with  sorrow  the 
disastrous  contest  which  was  going  on  with  his  brcthren  in  the 
American  colonies.     All  tliose  who  took  a  leading  part  there,  and 
who  were  rising  to  political  influence  by  oppos'mg  the  claims  of 
the  mother  country,  were  by  this  time  well  acquamted  with  his 
character.     They  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him.    They,  even 
courted  his  interference.     They  caused  it  to  be  made  known  to 
liim,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  notwithstanding  their 
late  declaration  of  independence,  wei^e  still  inclined  to  a  re-union 
with  England,  even  under  the  crown,  pro\ided  His  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters would  give  them  a  proof  of  their  sincerity  in  treating  with 
them :  or,  in  other  words,  if  terms  of  reconciliation,  constitutional, 
and  consistent  with  their  natural  rights  as  British  subjects,  were 
tendered  to  them  within  three  months  from  that  time,  this  would 
be  so  unquestionable  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  its  professions  of  redress  and  amity,  as  would  be  most 
gladly  accepted  by  the  Americans;  but  tliat  after  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  that  time,  no  terms  short  of  independence  could 
or  would  be  accepted.     Mr.  Sharp  lost  no  time  in  laying  a  pro-, 
position  so  congenial  to  his  heart  before  those,  who,  he  conceived, 
had  the  power  of  promoting  it.     He  corresponded  with*  Lord 
Dartmouth,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  others,  on  the  .subject. 
He  made  even  offers  of  his  own  personal  services  on  the  occasion. 
His  proposition,  however,  was  over-ruled  by  die  ministers  of  the 
day.     It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Mr.  Sharp  took  so  conspi- 
cuously the  part  of  the  Americans  during  the  war,  he  was  co 
much  respected  by  all  parties,  that  no  one  ever  questioned  his 
loyalty  to  his  king,  and  attachment  to  his  country. 

His  efforts  to  suspend  the  mutual  bloodshed  of  the  two  coun- 
tries: having  failed,  he  returned  in  the  year  1778  with  increased 
energy  to  the  subject  of  African  slavery.  He  determined  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  prelates  of  the  land.  He  considered  that  tbis 
lighteous  cause  belonged  peculiarly  to  them  on  account  of  the 
sacredness  of  their  office.  By  the  close  of  the  spring,  1779,  Ii^ 
had  held  conversations  with  twenty-two  out  of  the  'twenty-six 
archbishpps  and  bishops,  and.  finding  none  who  difTcred  with  him 
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in  opinion  us  to  the  evil,  he  began  to  cherish  a  hbpe^  that  his  cause 
was  making  a  glorious  progress. 

In  the  year  1780,  the  evils  of  the  American  war  began  to  b^ 
most  severely  fdt  in  England.     Mr.  Sharp  knew  that  his  efforts 
for  peace  had  produced  no  good.     He  saw  that  parliamentary 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  minister,  however  reasonable,  waa 
vain.    He  found,  moreover,  that  the  people  began  now  to  per- 
ceive the  errors  of  their  Government,  but  that  their  voice  was  not 
attended  to.     He  conceived,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  help  tor 
the  nation,  either  in  the  present  or  in  any  future  distress,  but  in 
a  public  reform,  by  which  the  house  of  "U^ommons  should  be 
brought  more  under  the  control  of  the  people.     Under  this  per 
suasion,  he  published  a  tract,  called  ^*  Equitable  Kepresentation 
necessary  to  the  Establishment  of  Law,  Peace,  and  good  Govern- 
ment."    This  was  a  collection  of  legal  documents  respecting  a 
constitutional  representation  in  parliament.     To  this  he- added r 
three  other  tracts  concerning  annual  parliaments.   Soon  after  this, 
the  public  burthens  became  so  great,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  object  of  the  war  so  distant,  if  not  gone,  that  associations 
began  to  be  formed  in  various  counties  of  the  kingdom  (of  which 
Yorkshire  was  the  head)  to  bring   about  the  very  event  which 
Mr.  Sharp  had  recommended.     Mr.  Sharp,  seeing  himself  se*. 
conded  in  this  maimer,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  all 
these  associations.     Unwilling,  however,  that  aiiy  false  opinion^ 
relative  to  the  English  constitution  should  go  forth  uncorrected, 
and  anxious  to  prevent  any  innovation  there;  and,  moreover,  la- 
bouring always  to  do  what  he  conceived  to  be  right,  he  stated  to 
them  boldly,  that  though  he  united  with  them  most  closely  in 
their  object,  he  diflfered  with  them  in  their  nieans.     He  set  his 
face  against  their  doctrine  of  triennial  parliaments,  being  convinced 
from  his  researches  into  the  English  law  and  customs,  that  annual 
parliaments  were  the  original  and  constitutional  parliaments  of 
the  land.     He  protested,  also,  against  the  right  of  universal  su^ 
frage;  but  he  agreed  entirely  with  the  associations,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  English  constitution  that  placemen  and  pensioners 
should  sit  in  parliament ;  and,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Powys  and 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  took  up  this  subject  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, he  furnished  them  with  legal  documents,  which  were  never 
answered,  to  assist  them  in  their  discussion  of  it. 

While  Mr.  Sharp  Was  Uius  emptoyed,  he  received  information 
which  led  him  to  suspect  that  it  was  the  intention  of  France  to 
take  a  part  in  the  war.  He  communicated  his  intelligence  iftime- 
diately  to  His  Majesty's  ministers,  notonly  as  became  a  good  subject, 
but  because  he  thought,  that,  if  France  interfered,  America  would  be 
lost  for  ever  to  the  mother  cpuntr^.  With  the  satoe  view,  he  intro- 
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duced  Mt«  Leurensj  late  president  of  the  coogress,  who  was  then 
in  London,  to  many  members  of  parliament^  and  be  also  wai^d 
upon  several  of  the  bishops;     His  object  was,  that  terms  might  be 
yqt  offered  to  tbe  Americans.     Fmding,  however,  that  all  his  ef- 
forts, were  vain,  and  that  France  would  undoubtedly  interfere,  he 
proposed  armed  associations,  ''  by  which  people  of  all  denomi- 
nations might  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  use  of  arms 
for  their  common  defence/'     He  turned  also  his  attention  at  this 
titpe  towards  the  affairs  of  Ireland.     He  entered   into  a  corre- 
ppQiidence  with  Lord  Carysfort,  in  which  he  affirmed  the  right  of 
•Ireland'  tp  le^slate  for  herself,    and  approved  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  body  of.volunteers  in 
that  country,  "  that  the  claims  of  any  body  of  men  odier  tlian  the 
ldng»  lords,  and  commons,  to  make  laws  to  bind  that  kingdom,  were 
unconstitutional  and  illegal." 

Mr.  Sharp  besan  now  to  enter  upon  a  new  scene  of  action. 
,Foresedng  thi^t  America  would  be  ultimately  victorious,  and  that 
;she  would  one  day  legislate  for  herself,  he  was  anxious  about  her 
religious  destiny.     He  was  anxious  that  she  should  adopt  episco- 
pacy, with  toleration,  however,  to  odiers.   Brought  up  as  a  mem- 
):>er  of  the  church  of  England,  and  versed  in  scriptural  researches,  he 
rcHisidered  episcopacy  to  be  according  to  the  primitive  church  of 
Christ.    He  had  published  a  tract  in  1776,  entiUed  <<  The  Law  of 
Retribution,"  in  which  an  account  was  given  of  "  the  apostolical 
^and  primitive  catholic  church  of  Christ,  which  always   mjun- 
tained  the  natural  and  just  right  of  the  clergy,  and  people  of  every 
diocese,  to  elect  their  own  bishops,  for  above  five  hundred  years 
after  the  establishment  of  it,  until  the  church  of  Rome  began  its 
baneful  exertions  to  invade  and  suppress  that  just  and  important 
right/'    It  may  now  be  observed,  that  this  tract  had  been  cir- 
culated in  America,  and.  that  it  had  made  such  an  impression  tliere 
.during  the  war,  that  a  motion  had  been  made  in  congress  for 
.establishing  episcopacy  as  tbe  national  religion ;  but  the  fin  ther 
consideration   of   tlie   motioa   was    deferred   till   the    time    of 
.peace.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  peace  was  made,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  was  acknowledged,  Mr.  Sharp  renewed  his 
..efibrts  in  that  quarts*    He  brought  forward  also  his  tract  **  On 
-Congregational  Cpurts;"  to  which  was  added  another  "  On  the 
Election  of  Bishops."     He  sent  many  copies  of  these  to  America. 
•Seaeing,  also,  that  there  were  two  great  obstacles  towards   tbe 
.cealizati^n  of  his  object,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  remove  these. 
In  tbe  first  place,  bishops  could  only  be  consecrated  by  bishops, 
but  there  was  then  no  bishop  in  America.    In  the  second  place,  tbe 
episcopalian  clergy  of  that  country  had  always  come  to  EngUjjd 
Jot  ordination^  and  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  think  of 
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0>{ng  «ny  where  el«e  fdrtimt  poipote;  bat  the  Eilgli^  Act  of 
Umfbrmity  forbad  the  ordina^n  of  any  student^  unless  he  took  at 
the  same  time  the  oath  of  aitegiaDce*  But  what  American,  after 
the  adcQowledgm'eoi  of  the  independence  of  his  country,  could  take 
the  oath  of  allegianoo  to  .the  king  of  Great  Brttain  ?  These,  then, 
were  great  obstacles  to  tiie  inuroductkm  of  episcopacy  into  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Sharp,  however,  loet  bo  timein  afiplybg  to  the 
two  archbishops  for  a  remedy  ;  and  he  urged  tlie  matter  with  them 
so  strenuously/ that  abiU'was  carried  through  parliament  which 
enabled  the  Bishop  of  London  to  ordain  atuc^nb  from  these  parts, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  it  enabled  him  to 
give  no  higher  ordination  than  that  of  deacon  and  priest*  The 
point,  therefore,  was  only  half  gained.  The  inferior  clergy  of  the 
United  States  might  be  ordained  in  thb  country,  but  where  were 
die  Americans  to  get  ihw  bishops  i  Mr.  Sharp  was  now  intent 
upon  this  pcnnt;  he  proceeded  with  his  usual  activity.  In  tlie 
course  of  letters  and  interviews,  he  convinced  Dr.  Moore,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  no  act  of  parliament  was  neces- 
sary for  the  occasion,  and  so  interested  him  in  favour  of  his  object, 
that  he  was  authorized  to  write  to '  <'  the  convention  of  the  epi- 
scopal clergy  at^  Philadelphia,"  to  inform  them,  that  the  arch* 
bishops. were  inclined,  and  the  Government  also,  to  permit  them 
to  consefcrate,  as  bishops,  proper  persons,  if  sent  over.  In  con« 
sequence,  two  American  bishops  were  elected.  Dr.  White  for 
Pennsylvania;  and  Dr.  Prevost  for  New  York;  and  notice  was 
given  of  this  event  by  the  <'  Convention"  itself *to  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York^  with  an  application  that  these  and  also 
others  might  be  consecrated.  But  die  matter  had  proceeded  thus 
&Fy  wbffa  the  archbishops  received  information,  that  an  alteration 
had  been  made  by  the  American  clergy  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England.  These  new  obstacles  were  communicated  to 
Mr.  Sharp ;  and,  to  remove- them,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  enter 
upon  a  new  correspondence  with  Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
many  others.  From  inquiry,  it  appeared  that,  though  the  Con- 
vention made  an  alteration  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng-^ 
land,  it  had  yet  preserved  the  great  and  essential  articles  belonging 
to  it.  The  archbishops,  being  now  satisfied,  wrote  to  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  in  consequence  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Prevost  came 
over  to  England,  and  were  consecrated.  Soon  after  this,  Dr. 
Maddison  arrived  firom  Virginia,  and  was  also  consecrated.  There 
being  now  a  sufficient  number  of  bishops  in  America,  according 
to  the  laws  of  episcopacy,  to  consecrate  bishops,  no  ftrth^f  tip- 
plication  to  England  for  this  purpose  was  necessary.  '  '\l 

Thus  Mr.  Sharp  considered  himself  as  the  author  of  protectant 
episcopacy  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
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We  cannot  close  this  account  without  obsteving»  that  Mr.  Shafpi 
after  this  period^  and  at  diflarent  subsequent  times,  received  ac# 
knowledgments  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Americans,  in  a  civil  and  religious  point  of  view,  as  well  from  in^ 
dividuals  as  public  bodies ;  from  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay,  Rush,  and 
many  others;  and  from  the  college  of  Providence  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  admitted  him,  at  their  public  commencement,  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  the  only  distinction  which  America  had  thought 
fit  to  establiah  for  public  merit  The  example  of  the  coUese  of  New 
ProvideooB  was  iMlowed  by  the  university  of  Cambri^e  in  the 
]>rovince  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  that  of  Williamsburg  in  Vii"* 
ginia.  .  He  received  the  thanks  also  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  relief  of  free  negroesi 
unlawfriUy  held  in  bondage.  He  was  presented  also  with  the  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  acting  officers  of  the  African 
church  at  Philadelphia :  the  following  is  a  copy  of  their  address :  , 
"  Worthy  and  respected  Sir, 

"  We  want  words  to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  for  all  your 
labours  of  love  to  our  afflicted  nation.  You  were  our  advocate 
when  we  had  but  few  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  We 
request  you  to  accept  of  our  thanks  for  all  your  kind  and  bene- 
volent exertions  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  colour ;  and,  in  parr 
ticular,  for  your  late  humane  donation  to  our  church. 

**  Our  prayers  shall  not  cease  to  ascend  to  the  Fatlier  of  Mercies 
and  God  of  all  Grace  for  your  healtli  and  happiness  in  this  world, 
and  for  your  eternal  happiness  in  the  world  to  come." 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  XII. — The  Percy  jinecdotes. — Humatnty.  By  REUBEN 
and  ShoLto  Percy,  Brothers  of  the  Benedictiue  Monastery 
of' Mont  Berger. 

TH  £S£  brothers  of  the  B^iedictipe  Monastery  of  Mont  Berger, 
whatever  may  be  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  this  mountain, 
Iiave  bit  upon  an  admirable  ex|)edient  for  beguiling  the  ennui  and  in- 
dolence of  their  venerable  institution.  The  members  of  that  respect- 
able fraternity  were  kuig  distinguished  for  their  unwearied  labours 
and  interminable  accumulations.  Their  faculties  of  perseverance  and 
research  were  bounded  by  notiiing  but  the  limits  of  tlieir  materials. 
.To  ga^er  and  complete,  were  the  proud  objects  of  their  toils ;  and 
the  pondecous, tomes  which  hkve  issued  from  their  cells,  to  sleep 
for  ever  undisturbed  upon  collegiate  shelves,  attest  the  stupendous 
strength  and  vigour  of  their  powers.    The  mantle  of  those  indefati- 
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gable  worthies  has  fallen  upon  their  not  degenerate  succef  sots,  inr 
^'ery  ample  folds.    But  these  more  fortunate  brotliers  have  met 
with  wiser  advisers  than  their  .predecessors ;  and  have  luckily  ue- 
gouated  with  London  publishers,  whose  skill  in  the  arts  of  quackery^ 
and  puffing  are  unrivalled,  and  altogether  beyond  the  conceptions 
or  predictions  of  elder  times.    By  the  counsels  of  these  experienced: 
persons,   brothers  Reuben  and  Sholto  have  ingeniously  broken* 
down  the  mass  of  their  collections  into  small  fragments,^  or  rather 
have  separated  the  chaos  into  its  several  elements,  and  atnulg-  the. 
particles  of  each  with  a  thread  of  connexion  too  aubdleto  be  de^ 
tectedby  the  keenest  optics:  these  gentlemen  .have  taught  them 
bow  to  cater  for  the  public .  taste,  and  to  furnish  the  varied  dishes 
of  a  cana  dubia^  with  the  privilege  of  feasting  upon  one ;— -where 
only  one  joint  is  dressed,  but  few  customers  will  present  them- 
selves to  partake  of  it  :-«-now  one  person  prefers  a .  rump-steak, 
u^other  a  veaLcutlet,  a  third  a  chicken  or  an  omelette,  and  the. 
'  rataurateur  who  can  furnish  a  larder  of  twenty  particulars,  will 
be  sure  of  an  increase  of  visitors.     Requiring  ourselves  something 
more  than  usually  piquant  after  the  fatigue  of  our  labours,  and> 
wishing,  for  once,  for  the  opportunity  of  an. opulent  choice,  we: 
stepped  into  the  Percy  Hotel,  and  consulted  the  contents  of  its 
wealdiy  bill  of  fare ;  the  tempting  listi  we  obser\'ed,   was  sur*. 
mounted  with  the  figure  of  a  round,  jocund-looking  personage, 
soothing  bis  arthritic  pains,  by  listening,  with  a  perennial  smile,, 
to  the  good  things  which  a  young  gentleman  in  a  very  uneasy 
and  a  very  unsafe  posture  appeared  to  be  kindly  reading  to  him : 
these  good  things  were  of  course  the  Percy  Anecdotes.    We  ba- 
lanced some  time  between  opposing  attractions ;  but,  with  our  heads 
foil  of  our  new  undertaking,  we  finally  fixed  upon  this  rechauffi  of 
'  Anecdotes  of  Humanity.' 

We  shared  the  fate  of  those  who  are  intent  upon  untried  deli*' 
eacies ; — *  they  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear.  and  break  it  to 
the  hope'-— <:hiefly,  we  suppose,  because  the  *  hope'  is  screwed  be-, 
yond  the  stlcking-place.  We  scarcely  know  for  whose  benefit  this 
sort  of  collection  is  best  adapted, — ^for  school-boys,  or  school- 
masters.  Boys,  most  of  them,  may  read  on  with  impunity,  and 
perhaps  without  much  advantage ;  whilst  the  tew,  both  boys  and 
girls,  of  a  more  mercurial  temperament,  though  they  may:  per- 
chance go  beyond,  the  point  of  utihty,  have  alone  the  cjniipatbies 
that  qu^ify  them  to  feel  their  value. 

To  have  to  peruse  a  collection  of  bon-roots,  aphorisDaBy  sonnets^ 
anecdotes,  or  magazine  miscellanies,  however  excdlelit  the  sepa- 
rate articles  may  be,  is  a  task  that  soon  becomes  wearisome, 
thoogh  not  easily  to  be  abandoned.  Itis  an  arduous  thing  for  the 
mind  to  change  its  posture  every  ten  seconds, .or  even  every  ten 

minutes ; 
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minutes;  xtis  most  fatiguing^  after  our  attention^  or  adiiiirati(m» 
orinterestyhas  been  woiud  up,  perhaps  to  its  full,  stretch,  to  have 
but  a  tranuent  interval  of  relaxation,  before  the  same  d^ree  of  in* 
tensity  is  agsun  demanded  from  one  or  other  of  those  mental  ener- 
gies upon  an  entirely  new  set  of  circumstances*    We  are  often 
combdled  to  lay  down  the  volume,  exhausted  by  the  rdterations  of 
exciitment,  and  are  glad  totum,  even  to  the  dullest  writer,  for  the 
sako^of  indulging  in  so^e  connected  subject  of  contemplation  with 
a  steady- and  unbroken  enjoyment.    Bat,  though  the  adult  reader 
can  scarcely  escape  wi&out  experiencing  ti^ese  uncomfortable 
feelings,  because  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  botat  excess  in  these  things, 
and  l^cause,  in  fact,  such  abstinienoe  is  seldom  pracUsed,  and  he 
is  at  lib^ty  to  go  on  to  satiety ;  yet  these,  fatiguiqg  consequences 
may  very  well  be  avoided,  and  this  abstinence  be  observed  in  ^^ 
vate  seminaries  and  domestic  educationi^  where  die  pceceptor  di<* 
rects  the  .readings  of  his  pupils,  not  only  in  itind  but  in  measure 
and  quantity:  we  say  quantity,  .because  it  is  of  great  importance, 
to  preserve  any  illustrious  example  of  viiiue  uncoofonnded  and  un^ 
disturbed;  and  in  schools,  this  may.be  effected  with  facility  and 
advantage,  and  no  where  else.  The  wantaof  schools,  then,  it  is  that 
we  think  tiiese  Percy  Anecdotes  are  calculated  to  supply*    There 
is  a  very  lai^ge  class  of  boys,  between  those  classes,  which  fill  the 
great  classical  schools  on  the  one  faamd,  and  die  MadriM  and  Lan-* 
casterian  establishments  on  the  other,  which  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  excluded  from  any  frivourable  opportunities  of  moral  instmo? 
tion«.   Their  fathers  are  necessarily  occupied  through  the  day  is 
the  anxious  pursuit  of  subsistence;  and 'their  motheis  involved  m 
the  routine  and  management  of  doinestic  concerns.    This  class  of 
young  people,  from  its  very  extensiveness,  affiirds,  more  frequenlly. 
than  among  the  more  elevated  ranks  of  life,,  some  who:  thirst  for 
excitement,  but  who  hear  from  their  fathers'  clerks,  asustants,  or 
labourers,   nothing  but  unintelligible  opinions  cHi  politics,   and 
scof&  at  religion;  m  their  mothers' .parlour,  frivolous  conversatious 
on  dress ;  and  from  the  rabble  in  the  street,  witix  whom  they- occa* 
sionally  mingle,  grossness  and  blasphemy.     Except  the  Kble  and 
the  Common*Prayer,  there  are  not  perhaps  three.books  to  befbund 
at  home;  or,  if  there  happen  to  be  a  glass  book^^case,  decorated 
with  a  fiew  smart  bound  volumes,  they  are  in  too  rbeauti&il  a  ^tate 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  discreti.on  of  school-boys.'    It  is  but  a  few 
hours  in  tiie  day,  perhaps,  that  they  are  subjected  tothereslratnt 
of  scbool-disciphhe ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  that  restraint,  th^*  have 
Bcarcdy  a  chance,  amidst  the  variety  of  persons  and  circumatanoes 
to  which  their  young  minds  are  exposed^  of  imbibing  one  generous 
or  lofty  sentiment    To  a  being  so  circumstanced,  dependent  for 
the  whole  of  Us  virtuous  education  on  the  lessons  .of  one  instructor, 

while 
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while  so.maoy  counter-actions  are  working,  the  applicatioos  must 
beofaVeiy  stimulating  nature  to  produce  any  vivid  efiect:  such. 
aneBect  the  Percy  Anecdotes  ure  calculated  to  produce;  and  the 
enlightened  teachers  of  day  and  boarding-schools  have  probably 
hailed  with  pleasure  these  publications  as  instruments  fitted  to  ex- 
cite the  ardent  feelings  of  boyhood. 

The  only  injurious  effect  of  such  insulated  facts  to  be  guarded  | 
igamst,  is  the  erroneous  impression  which  they  must  give  of  di.' 
sdnguished  historical  characters.  Very  noble  and  humane  actions 
are  read  of  Alexander,  and  Caesar,  and  Titus,  and  Peter  the  Great, 
and  Catherine,  while  the  pupil  knows  nothing  of  their  vices  and 
cruelties;  but  this  is  an  obvious  conseauence,  and  may  be  easily 
counteracted  by  the  correcUons  of  judicious  instructors. 

There  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  an  objection,  that  such 
Collections  of  elevated  actions,  like  tales  of  fiction,  are  apt  in  young' 
people  to  set  Uie  feelings  in  too  exalted  a  tone,  to  inspire  them  with 
too  eager  a  desire  of  emulating  such  examples ;  and  so,  preparing 
for  them  bitter  disappointment,  when  the  trials  of  life  arise  in  au 
their  petty  forms  and  sombre  colourings,  irritating  by  their  very  in- 
significance, and  not  obviously  conferring  glory  by  being  patiently 
encountered.  But  would,  we  ask,  the  irritable,  impassioned,  or' 
aspiring  temperament  of  a  boy  of  genius  be  better  abte  to  con- 
tend with  these  inevitable  trials,  because  from  biography,  or  chi^. 
valry,  he  had  gathered  and  gleaned  some  extravagant  notions  of 
generosity  and  honour  f  A  person  capable  of  tiie  most  disinterested 
actions  may  be  profligate,  ill-tempered,  and  neglectful  of  the  com- 
monest and  apparendy  easiest  duties ;  but  the  worst  alloys  cannot 
injure  the  quality  of  the  pure  metal  they  mingle  with  ;  and  houra 
which  are  passed  in  the  contemplation  of  good  and  great  deeds^ 
are  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  lost  to  religion :  if  they  be  not  di- 
rectly subservient  to  it,  the  mind  that  can  be  so  employed  is  in  a 
stale  of  preparation  for  that  awful  restraint  which  makes  every  act 
of  Hfe  an  act  of  consideration,  importance,  and  self-denial. 

But  to  come  to  the  merits  of  these  particular  anecdotes  of  ttu- 
iSnanity ;  they  are,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  of  very  unequal 
quality.  They  are  announced  as  select  and  original;  but  of  this 
tiicre  is  very  little  appearance ;  they  are  more  like  mere  accumu- 
lations heaped  together  just  as  the  collectors  met  with  them.  The 
greater  part  are  familiar  to  all  general  readers ;  some  are  of  very 
questionable  authority— newspaper  manufacture  intended  to  flat-r 
ter  certain  exalted  living  personages  ;  and  a  few  are  mere  extrava- 
gance—rather crimes  than  virtues. 
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fw  iHE  volume  before  us  is  a  very  useful^  wrell-managed^  publica- 
Jl  tion,  filled  with  a  variety  of  information  more  or  less  valu- 
able ;  discussing  subjects  that  come  closely  home  to  the  concerns, 
thoughts,  and  anxieties,  of  the  labouring  classes ;  suggesting  plans 
of  economy,  and  directing  how  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the 
opportunities  and  small  advantages  of  tlieir  station.  The  two 
great  objects  which  it  is  the  province  of  benevolence  to  promote,, 
by  all  ))ossible  means,  among  tlie  poor,  are  comfort  and  content* 
ment.  But  are  not  these  the  very  things  of  which  the  poor  them- 
selves are  in  constant  pursuit,  and  which  they  are  likely  to  find 
without  our  assistance  better  than  with  it?  Obviously  not:  expe- 
rience is  altogether  against  the  sup|>osition.  [niprovements,  and 
economical  discoveries  in  method,  machinery,  afid  utensils  are 
brought  down  to  them,  and  seldom  or  never  originate  among  them, 
selves.  They  may  be  led  to  imitate  the  habits  and  practices  of  the 
classes  immediately  above  them  ;  but  that  is  the  utmost  which  is 
to  be  expected,  and  they  require  an  impulse  to  do  that.  There  is 
little  emulation  among  the  mere  labourers ;  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  few  accommodations  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  from 
childhood^  and  seldom,  unprompted,  think  tlie  means  of  amendment 
within  their  reach.  They  have  no  turn  for  experiments,  and  rarely 
the  disposition  or  activity  of  intellect  to  attempt  or  apply  them. 
They  go  on,  and  on  principle  they  go  on,  as  their  fathers  before 
them.  They  are  confessedly  bad  managers  too,  and  bad  manage- 
ment lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  their  misecy .  There  are  two  ways 
of  serving  the  poor, — by  increasing  the  remuneration  of  labour,  and 
by  teaching  them  how  to  economize  that  remuneration.  With 
the  former,  we  have,  at  present,  nothing  to  do :  and  events,  over 
which  we  have  had  no  controul,  have  of  late  done  much  in  that 
respect ;  the  latter  is  more  practicable,  and  we  believe  of  equal 
importance.  We  have  said  tliat  comfort  and  contentment  are  the 
two  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  every  attempt  to  better  tlie  coridi- 
tion  of  the  poor.  The  one  is  not  necessarily  a  consequence  of  the 
other.  There  may  be  great  appearance  of  comfort,  and  very  little 
contentment  with  it.  Industry,  cleanliness,  savingness, — these  are 
thieprincipal  means,  opeiating  by  the  laws  of  experience,  by  which 
comfort  is  to  be  produced.  Fiety,  devotion,  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren,— these  are  the  bases  on  which  contentme^it  must  repobe* 
The  prosecution  of  these  means  \vill  leave  leisure  for  th^  most  la- 
borious ;  and  for  that  leisure  should  occupation  be  provided ;  suc- 
cess will  tend  to  awaken  their  understanding,  and  that  will  demand 
supphes  of  information.  If  this  be  not  afforded  them  expressly, 
they  will  themselves  go  in  search  of  it  in  any  direction  j  and  there 

is 
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10  ialways  enough  to  1)e.met  with  for  very,  little  aeai^hing.  Them ' 
are  every  where  papers  and  pamphlets^  good  and  bad  indiscriiQ}* 
nately,  yet  few  comparativdy  that  bear  upon  the  peculiar  wants 
and  occasions  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  Cot- 
tager's Monthly  Visitor  is  a  publication  that  was  much  wanted. 
It  aflbrds  to  the  poor, — rational^  useful,  practical  information,  suffi- 
ciently applicable  to  their  station  to  give  the  interest  of  use  and 
novelty,  and  is  calculated  to  set  them  a- thinking  on  their  own  con- 
dition. Here  are  directions  about  matters  of  daily  demand ;  cheap 
dishes ;  garden  management ;  remedies  for  wounds  and  burns ;  means 
forrestcMring  suspended  animation;  descriptions  of  saving  banks 
and  their  advantages ;  -epitomes  of  historical  periods ;  observatipns 
to  elucidate  the  events  of  scripture;  remarks  on  the  church-ser« 
vice ;  the  composition  and  construction  of  the  Prayer-book ;  natu- 
ral history;  extracts  from  newspapers  of  remarkable  incidents,  with 
very  judicious  annotations ;  the  evils  of  ale-houses,  fairs,  8cc.  All 
tending  to  sdr  the  stagnant  understanding  to  thought,  and  furnish- 
ing mental  aliment ;  conveyed  in  familiar  stories  and  plain  narra-« 
tives>  or  in  short  dialogues,  not  always,  indeed,  very  naturally  or 
logically  conducted  i — no  matter,,  they  are  well  designed  and  inteU 
l^ble. 

This  is  all  very  good,  and  claims  our  decided  approbation :  but 
there  are,  we  think,  very  striking  omissions ;  there  are  a  few  things 
which  we  shall  venture  to  suggest  to  the  benevolent  popductors, 
ais  matters  for  future  consideration,  and  one  or  two  which  we  must 
unequivocally  condemn. 

.  For  instance:  vihile  so'much  earnestness  is  shown  in  recommend* 
ing  deanlineas,  economy,  reading  die  scriptures,  observing  the  sab* 
bath,  and  sending  children  to  Sunday  schools,  to  none  of  which  re-  ' 
commendations  can  we  dream  of  objecting,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  so  little  is  said  of  what  are  more  properly,  and  religiously 
termed  virtues.  The  whole  attention  is  directed  to  what  is  exter- 
nal and  visible;  the  progress  and  effects  of  which  the  Visitor  may 
judge  of  by  the  eyes  alone ;  while  no  pains  are  taken,  no  ir^unc- 
tions  given,  to  controul  the  temper  or  discipline  the  evil  passions. 
Are  corrections  of  these  things  without  their  beneficial  efl^tsf 
The  worthy  conductors  conceive  they  have  provided  for  all  these 
demands  by  their  trequent  insisting  on  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
and  attendance  on  public  worship ;  but  this  we  venture  to  say  is  a 
mistake,  and  a  very  serious  mistake.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
turn  the  mind  inward  upon  itsdf ;  it  requires  art  and  pains  to  make 
it  its  own  object,  says  Locke  metaphysiqally ;  and  we  are  quite 
sure  the  same  may  be  saSd  morally  and  rdigiously.  It  is  more 
easy  and  natural  for  unenlightened  people  to  apply  grave  lessons 
and  weighty  precepts,  undeveloped  by  circumstances,  to  tl^eir  neigh- 
bours 
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bour»  tlian  to  themselves.  The;  have  a  set  of  principles,  by  whidt 
iheir  actions  are  guided,  operating  imperceptibly  by  associatioD;: 
they  do  not  refer  explicitly  to  them  when  tte  occasion  for  action 
arrives ;  they  cannot  tell  how  these  principles  were  generated, — by 
eustom,  precept,  experience ;  they  know  nothing  about  the  matter ; 
diey  do  not  concern  themselves  about  it.  The  correctness  of  these 
latent  guides  Uiey  neitlier  question  nor  interrogate ;  nor  do  they 
suspect  themselves  of  any  lurking  vices.  Therefore,  when  they 
hear  or  read  of  what  is  incompatible  with  their  own  course  of  ac* 
tion,  that  contrary  conduct,  except  in  a  few  gross  tostances,  is  not 
the  first  thing  that  strikes,  but  that  of  Will  Jenkins  or  Bet  Dod« 
son.  For  sermons,  or  even  scripture  reading,  to  ieirrest  the  atten* 
tion  beneficially,  their  conscience  must  in  some  d^pree  be  awake 
and  alert.  The  eSect  of  these  things  upon  people  in  this  torpid 
Mtate,  is  commonly  vague,  and  general,  and  uninterestbg.  A  story 
the  incidents  of  which  are  of  a  iamiliar  cast,  and  of  every-day  ex«' 
perience,  will  imperceptibly  lay  liold  of  their  imagination ;  they  will 
couple  themselves  with  thehero^ — contrast,  compare,  and  finally  be 
tet  into  the  secrets  of  their  own  bosom.  Every  thing  requires  to  be 
driven  home  to  them — almost  personally  and  individually  pointed^ 
to  rouse  the  sleeping  conscience  fi'om  its  lair.  Uneducated  and 
unreflecting  people,  i^gain,  under  the  best  directions  and  discipline, 
are  generally  content  with  a  very  brief  list  of  virtues.  One  at  a 
time  is  almost  enough.  That  one  swallows  up  all  the  rest  We 
have  observed  many  of  very  clean  and  notable  habits,  and  very 
careful  of  religious  observances,  exceedingly  malicious,  detractive^ 
and  revengeful  withal.  We  wi^  to  see  forbearance,  gentleness, 
kindness,  tlie  true  virtues  of  the  heart,  inculcated  and  enforced 
again  and  again ;  we  would  have  the  darker  and  more  seUah  paa« 
sions,— jealousy,  envy,  hatred,  hard4ieartedness,— stripped  of  their 
disguises,  and  their  e0ects  exhibited  and  urged,  till  they  were  felt  to 
be  as  odious  as  they  are  verbally  perhaps  allowed  .to  be.  These 
efiects  may  not  be  of  so  turbulent  or  of  so  obvious  a  kind  as  those 
of  the  grosser  vices ;  but  they  are  equally  hostile  to  the  contentment 
of  theindividual,  and  destructive  to  the  peace  of  society. 

One  very  prolific  source  of  evil  in  villages,  to  which,  we  believe, 
there  is  not  a  single  allusion  in  the  Visitor,  though  the  opportunity 
frequently  presented  itself,  is  gossiping— -by  which  we  mean  the  dis- 
tossing  and  retailing  of  the  concerns  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  is 
always  accompanied  with  the  delivery  of  opinions  built  of  course 
upon  partial  knowledge  and  inaccurate  reports.  It  is  not  merely 
tlie  communication  of  incidents  and  the  detail  of  events, — thia  ia 
t)atural  aiid  often  harmless, — but  the  judgement  and  censures  in<» 
separably  linked  with  them,  of  which  we  complain.  As  long*  as 
people  have  tongues  in  their,  header  ^o  know  their  owners  will 

wield 
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wield  diem ;  we  do  not  propose  to  silence  dioee  %'aluable  oif^s/ 
but  to  correct  their  obliquities.  Difficult  as  it  ccmfesaedly.  is  lor 
the  most  considerate  po*sons  to  collect  the  circumstances  that  are 
necessary  for  the  formatioa  of  an  accurate  judgement,  the  tattling 
dacistons  of  the3e  gossipers  must  inevitably  be  of  the  most  erroneoua 
description.  One  error,  we  know,  begets  another ;  bad  newa  flies* 
fast;  the  tale  rolls  with  all  its  accutnalations ;  ennuties  rouse ;  re- 
taliation watches;  and  hatred  and  vengeanc&'becanae  the  settled 
feelings  of  the  injured  party.  Here  then  is  a  fruitfiil  source. of 
mischief^  to  which  we  would  beg  to  direct  the  <<  Vbitor's"  assiduous 
attention* 

There  is  another  point,  wUch,  though  not  altogether  omitted^ 
We  think  might  usefully  be  more  dwelt  upon,  and  tlutis^  die  means 
of  iuqproving  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  small  patches  of  landi 
To  be  sure,  this  matter  might  seem  rather  to  be  ui^ged  upon  pro-» 
prietors ;  but  if  the  poor  be  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  land^ 
they  will  be  eager  to  seize  on  opportunities  of  ehtaimng  it,  whkb 
often  perhaps  occun  and  •  which  would  otherwise: be  suficlred  to 
escape.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  time  when  every  labourer 
in  the  kingdom  had  a  cow  grazing  near  his  cottage. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  tiiese  poir^,  that  we  must  confine 
ouiselveJs  to  a  few  hints  on  the  subjects  which  we  proposed  to  sugit 
gest  for  the  conductors'  future  consideration,  and  for  which  we  think 
dieir  publication  a  most  convenient  vehicle.  These  are,  popular  pre- 
judices, superstitions,  and  proverbial  maxims.  .Of  tlie  first  kind 
are  the  common  notions  of  constitutional  ten^raments, — of  being 
passionate,  impatient,  See.— ^which,  though^  viie  shall  not  undertake 
to  prove  that  they  have  not  their  root  in  nature,  are  toi^  easily 
allowed  and  quoted  as  the  apok)gy  for  a  multitude  of  ffiults.  .Hos^ 
tility  to  changes  and  new  ways ;  which  may  be  combated  by  shdwi^ 
ibg  the  success  of  many  innovations,  within  Iheir  own  memory  and 
experience.  Of  the  second  kind  are  the  idle  fancies  relative  to 
charms,  fortune-telling,  dreams,  witchcraft,  &c.,  which  prevail  to 
an  extent,  particularly  among  girls  and  women,  scarcely  credible 
to  those  who  know  littie  of  the  country ;  and  of  the  maxims  of 
a  bad  or  of  an  equivocal  tendency,  capable  of  an  ambiguous  ap- 
plication, there  is  abundance.  They  are  used  on  all  occasions, 
and  back  and  justify  all  sorts  of  perversions.  *'  When  things  are 
at  the  worst,  they  will  mend ;"  and  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  base, 
profligate,  or  imprudent  causes  firom  which  the  supposed  extremity 
has  originated. 

So  much  as  there  is  in  this  publication  that  is  unexceptionably 
laudable,  it  was  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  we  found  any  thing 
which  we  felt  ourselves  compelled  directiy  to  censure.  How  could 
the  worthy    conductors    deliberately   admit   the   strange   letter 

which 
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vfiich  appears  at  page  467  i  It  is  calculated  to  foster  the  poorest- 
party  feelings— to  corrupt,  we  will  say,  the  moral  judgements  of 
the  people.  We  most  earnestly  implore  them  to  preserve  the  pu- 
rity of  their  future  pages  from  such  contamination ;— we  iniplore 
them  to  shun  the  rock  of  politics,  or  they  make  shipwreck  of  tlieir 
own  utility. 

•  There  are  histories  of  poachers,  of  tlieir  idleness,  profligacy, 
punishments,  and  fatal  termination,  about  which  matters  we  have 
a  word  of  reproof :  to  the  stories  themselves  we  do  not  object,  for 
poaching  is  indeed  productive  of  lamentable  consequences ;  but  let 
poaching,  its  perils  and  penalties,  and  moral  evils,  be  referred  to 
their  proper  source,  the  unreasonable  severity  of  our  Game  Lav^s. 
No  legislative  enactments  can  place  the  mala  per  m,  and  the  mala 
frohibitay  on  .the  same  level  in  the  brain  of  any  human  being,  edu- 
cated or  uneducated,  escaping  from  childhood  or  idiocy;  and' 
miserable  would  be  the  result^  if  they  could..  The  moral  feelings 
of  mankind,  in  an  age  of  any  civilization,  are  not  to  be  corrupt^ 
to  such  an  extent,  nor  any  thing  near  it.  When  we  contemplate 
the  laws  against  poachers,  framed  on  the  poor  pretence  4)f  the  ne« 
cessity  of  defending  game,  and  hear  of  the  sad  consequences,  our 
indignation  against  £ese  cruel  enactments  springs  up  irresisUbly, 
and  contends  with  our  grief  for  the  violations  of  them  ;  for  they  are. 
laws  which  generate  ferocity  and  revenge. 

-  We  take  our  leave  of  .this  very  useful  book,  aqd  trust  the  con- 
ductors will  receive  our  remarks  with  good  temper.  If  we  had 
not  thought  favourably  of  their  efibrts,  we  should  not  have  ex« 
pended  so  much  of  our  attention  upon  them  :  we  give  no  extracts ; 
it  was  our  desire  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  th^  general  ob« 
jectsofthe  publication,  and  extracts  would  have  contributed  very 
little  to  that  purpose.  We  recommend  it  heartily,  and  exhort  our 
benevolent  friends  to  promote  its  circulation  in  the  country  to  thQ 
utmost  of  their  power.  > 
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BENiAMIN  HAWKS,  USQ. 

'  Jan.  10.  Suddenly,  aged  79r  being  struck  with  a  fit  while  on  his 
usual  walk,  three  miles  distant  from  Worthing,  Benjamin  Hawes,  esq. 
Mr.  Hawes  was  a  natire  of  Islington.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers,  of  whom  Mr.  James  Hawes,  the  eldest,>dted  in  1789,  the  other, 
—the  philanthropic  and  much  lamented  Dr.  William  Hawes, — died  in 
1808,  and  was  the  founder  of  that  admirable  charity,  the  Royal  Humane 
Society. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  for  many  years  a  respectable  indigo  merchant  in 
Humes-street ;  and  having,  by  great  skill  in  business,  with  unremitted 
induttiy  and  unsullied  inte^ty,  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  he  rdin- 
quisbed  trade,  and  passed  his  latter  years  at  Worthing,  where  his  loss 
will  be  felt  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  even  by  many  who  did  not  know 
hm  Co  be^their  benefiictor.  'fhe  great  distmctive  feature  of  his  mind 
was  an  ardent  and  conscientious  desire  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  without  taking  to  himself  the  merit  of  his  good  works. 
Having  retired  from  the  busy  scene  of  life,  he  lived  very  abstemiously, 
and  his  constant  study  was  not  only  to  communicate  good  to  all  around 
kim,  but  if  possible  to  conceal  the  hand  which  thus  diffused  blessings. 
Id  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  his  charity,  which  often  amount- 
ed to  munificence,  could  not  always  escape  the  detection  of  gratitude ; 
but,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  his  benefacUons  were  anonymous ;  he 
seeoied  even  ingenious  in  devising  means  of  **  doing  good  by  stealth;" 
and  he  literally  *'  blushed  to  find  it  fame."  In  many  mstaaces  he  even 
made  considerable  transfirs  of  stock  to  meritorious  individuals  whom 
he  saw  struggling  with  adversity ;  and  who  were  never  informed  of  the 
source  from  which  their  timely  accession  of  property  was  derived  With 
the  same  shrinking  modesty,  he  became  an  anonymous  contributor  to 
many  public  institutions  for  the  alleviation  ojf  pain  and  suffering,  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  reformation  of  the  depraved.  Na- 
turally attached,  for  48  years  together,  to  an  institution  founded  by 
his  brother  and  congenial  with  his  own  generous  sensibility,  his  liberal 
anouaD  donation  to  the  Royal  Humane  society  was  nevertheless  con- 
tributed under  the  mere  desi^ation  of'/  A  Life  Governor  in  1774." 

But  the  great  object  which  interested  his  philanthropic  feelings 
through  life  was  the  abolition  of  the  dave  trade.  To  promote  this  mea- 
sure of  enlightened  humanity,  he  in  many  different  ways  contributed 
Urgid  sums  anonymously.  Nay,  so  indignant  was  he,  on  the  close  of 
the  late  war,  at  the  treaties  which  tolerated  that  abominable  traffic, 
that  in  a  letter  which  he  had  sketched  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  (whether 
he  ever  sent  it  we  know  not;  he  offered  to  sacrifice  several  thousands 
a^year^  if  that  sum  could  ensure  the  adoption  of  means  to  compel  all  the 
European  powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  entirely.  Even  in 
this  princely  conception,  however,  ostentation  had  no  part ;  for  he  sti- 
pulated 
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polated  fbr  the  absolute  concealment  of  his  name»  and  only  identified 
himself  in  the  letter  as  the  individual  who  between  1780  and  1790  had 
inclosed  to  the  then  treasurer  in  Lombard-streeCi  five  exchequer  bills, 
and  about  1810  had  sent  an  India  bond  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
African  Institution. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  habitudly  an  early  riser,  nsaally  quitting  his  bed,  in 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  at  four  o'clock,  or  earlier.  One  of  his  great 
delights  was  to  observe  the  rising  suti.  He  considered  ejLorcile  m'the 
open  air  to  be  essentially  conducive  to  hedth;  and»  by  a  prudeiM 
arrangement  of  iiis  time,  even  when  engaged  in  an  extensive  husiness, 
be  generally  contrived  to  wiilk  on  an  arerapie  about  twenty  miles  a  day  ] 
and  this  practice  he  continued  at  Worthmg  till  the  afternoon  which 
terminated  his  mortal  existence. 

Though  he  sedulously  avoided  company,  he  well  knew  what  was 
goin^on  in  the  busy  world.  His  dress  was  alsrays  neat,  but  so  plain 
that  It  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  Quaker ;  and  in  fact,  thougli  not 
one  of  the  society  of  Friends,  he  occasionally  attended  their  meetinn 
His  religious  faith  was  that  of  a  protestant  dissenter.  Having  diligenUy 
made  tlie  holy  scriptures  his  habitual  study,  he  waa  from  pnncipte  and 
conviction  a  firm  bdiever  in  the  great  and  important  doctrinea  incul* 
cated  by  the  inspired  writen* 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  model  of  trne  christian  charity  acted 
under  the  impulse  of  the  strongest  rdigioosfiseling ;  bat  it  was  a  feeling 
io  destitute  of  all  prejudice,  tlutt  he  embraced  in  the  large  circle  of  his 
beneficence  his  fellow»creatures  of  every  religious  persuasion,'^  as  well 
as  of  every  species  of  affliction;  and  the  records  of  testamentary  bounty 
ftffi>rd  few  parallels  to  the  following  list  of  benefactions^  which  are  to 
be  made  to  various  societies  .afCer  the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  r^ation, 
a  daughter  of  his  eldest  brother^  who  had  constantly  contributed  to  hiM 
health  and  comfort. 


8  J  per  cent.  Stock. 
Royal  Humane  Society  •  ^1000 
Refuse  for  the  Destitute  .  1000 
Foreigners  in  Distress  •  •  1000 
Pliilanthropic  Society  .  .  1000 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  .  .  .  1000 
Magdalen  Hospital  •  •  •  1000 
■  Asylum     .     .    .  1000 

Indigent  Blmd  ....  1000 
Society  for  the  relief  of  pri-  >  ,  ^^^ 
soners  for  small  debts  •  J  ^^ 
Jews'  Poor,  Mile-end  .  .  1000 
City  of  London  Truss  Society  1000 


General  Penitentiary  .  •  ^1000 
London  Hibernian  Society  •  1000 
London  Hosp.  Whitechapel  1000 
The  Missionary  Society  .  •  1000 
British&Foreign  Bible  SocietylOOO 
Relieious  Tract  Society  •  1000 
Quifers'  Poor  House  .  •  1000 
Methodist  Preachers  .  .  1000 
Presbyterian  Ditto    .     .     .  1000 

Baptist  Ditto lOOd 

Independent  Ditto    .    .     .  1000 
Roman  Catholic  Ditto    .     .  1000 
Quakers'  Ditto     ....  1000 
Mr.  Hawes  had  no  children ;  but  he  had  numerous  relations,  among 
whom  he  distributed  the  bulk  of  his  ample  property,  with  strict  atten- 
tion to  their  just  claims  on  his  notice;  nor  is  there  one  of  them  who  Iw 
not  reason  to  remember  him  with  gratitude. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SCHOOL  SOCIETIES. 

Of  the  National  Society,  do  later  information  has  been  laid  before 
the  public,  than  that  contained  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  their 
IVoceedings,  pubh'shed  in  July  last,  in  which  are  gratifying  accounts 
of  the  progress  of  education.  The  central  school  in  Baldwin's  Gar- 
dens continues  to  prosper,  and  the  number  of  scholars  has  increased. 
The  total  number  educating  in  this  school  is  721,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  229  boys  and  64  girls  have  lefl  it  completely^  instructed. 

The  Society  has  been  enabled  to  assist  I64f  schools  in  different  parts 
of  tlie  kingdom,  by  sending  temporary  or  permanent  masters  and  in- 
structors, or  by  the  instruction  of  persons  sent  from  the  country  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  system ;  and  many  boys  educated  in  the 
school  are  now  qualified  to  fill  such  situations.  A  master  has  also 
been  provided  to  conduct  the  National  School  at  Calcutta ;  and  there 
have  been  admitted  into  the  central  school,  one  destined  for  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  two  native  Negroes  for  Sierra  LeonCi  and  several 
missionaries  intended  for  foreign  stations. 

The  foreign  intelligence  is  equally  satisfactory  and  interesting. 

In  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  three  schools  have  been  established 
for  the  education  of  European  children.  One  at  Bombay,  containing 
172  scholars;  one  at  Surat,  and  one  at  Tarmah,  containing  sixty 
children.  In  addition  to  these,  four  schools  have  been  established  for 
natives,  in  which  there  were,  by  the  last  accounts,  230  scholars.  A 
special  meeting  was  held  in  August  preceding,  at  which  the  Hon.  M« 
Elphinstone,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  presided,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  considering  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving  extension  to 
the  native  schools ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  a  separate  branch  of  the 
society  should  be  there  formed,  to  take  this  object  under  its  special 
topenntendence.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  prejudices  of  the  natives 
would  be  overcome,  and  translations  were  commenced  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  elementary  works  in  the  native 
language. 

At  New  Brunswick,  in  North  America,  the  Society  for  the  support 
of  the  National  Schools  had,  under  the  patronage  of  the  lieutenant* 
governor,  General  Smith,  been  incorporated  and  endowed.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  central  school  at  St.  John's,  seven  others  have  been 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  including  in  the  whole  700 
chUdren.  The  increased  attendance  at  the  central  school  has  rendered 
an  additional  buildbg  necessary. 

At  Sierra  Leone,  eleven  National  Schools  have  been  established, 
containing  nearly  2000  scholars. 

Two  schools  also  have  been  formed  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes, 
under  the  active  and  liberal  patronage  of  Lord  Combermere ;  one  for 
Whites,  and  one  for  Negroes,  each  containing  about  150  scholars.    ' 

Tlie 
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The  succeu  of  the  Society's  labours  is  highly  gratifying,  and  maiit 
have  widely  operated  to  encourage  the  sch4K>l8  in  connexion  with  the 
Society ;  upwards  of  2000^.  in  the  year  having  been  ttius  expended 

The  British  and  Forbign  School  Socibtt. — The  principal 
object  of  the  Society  has  unifomily  been  to  support  their,  central 
schools  in  the  Borough  Road,  in  the  roost  excellent  condition,  as 
the  means  of  diffiising  a  knowledge  of  their  system  of  education, 
not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  the  world.  The  two  schools 
are  calculated  to  contain  800  pupils,  and  are  always  full.  Twenty 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  children  have  been  educated 
at  this  Establishment. 

Since  tlie  last  anniversary  of  the  Society,  thirty-four  persons  have 
received  the  intttruction  necessary  to  quali^  them  for  the  superinten- 
dence of  schools ;  and  several  individuals  about  to  depart  for  missionary 
stations,  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  system.— Female  teachers 
have  been  supplied  to  five  new  schools  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  mistresses  sent  to  Coleraine  in  Ireland,  Rochester,  Worcester, 
Nettlecomb,  Boston,  Sunderland,  andWoolwich,  besides  various  others 
who  have  been  trained  at  the  request  of  different  committees.  A  mis- 
tress has  also  been  qualified  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  the  wives 
of  several  missionaries,  destined  to  distant  countries,  have  acquired  a 
Icnowledge  of  the  system.  ^ 

The  increase  of  schools  in  the  metropolis  has  been  considerable. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  City  auxiliary,  two  have  been  built  for  300 
boys  and  250  girls ;  and  in  Southwark,  two  schools,  instituted  by  the 
Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick,  have  been  supplied  with  a  master 
and  mistress  from  the  central  schools.  The  Bloomsbury  auxiliary  has 
within  its  precincts  a  school  for  SOO  girls :  another  also  is  in  contem- 
plation for  400  boys.  The  Jews'  school  having  been  for  some  time 
past  crowded,  two  new  schools  for  children  of  this  persuasion  are  erects 
ed  in  Bell  Lane,  Spitalfields,  for  600  boys  and  300  girls.  From  all  parU 
of  the  country,  the  most  satisfactory  information  has  been  received  of 
the  increase  of  schools ;  and  the  plan  of  voluntary  local  associations 
for  the  direction  of  them,  has  almost  universally  prevented  the  decline 
of  zeal  in  the  superintendence  of  those  already  established. 
.  In  Scotland,  tne  system  is  making  additional  progress.  The  School 
at  £<iinburgh  has  beensupplied  wiUi  a  welUqualified  teacher  ;  while  in 
the  other  large  cities  where  the  system  has  been  introduced,  the  most 
beneficial  efiects  have  followed.  The  Highland  Society  is  about  esta- 
blishing a  model  school  at  Inverness ;  and  Mr.  Cameron,  the  intended 
master,  has  acquired,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Society,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  system. 

Ihe  Hibernian  Society  is  increasing  in  success,  and  the  Baptist 
Irish  Society  have  increased  their  schools  to  the  number  of  ninety, 
educating  8000  children.  These  are  taught  in  the  Irish  language; 
and  as  no  book  is  allowed  to  be  read  in  these  schools  but  the  Bible, 
and  no  Catechism  taught,  the  Catholics  feel  no  reluctance  in  sending 
their  children,  and  even  some  of  the  priests  have  zealously  promoted 
the  Society's  plans. 

The  intelligence  from  the  British  Colonies,  and  Foj-eign  States,  Ss 
equally  interesting.  In 
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rnVnHM*«nd  Lower  Cttiada,  the  schools  established  still  flourish, 
but  means  are  wantiag  for  extending  the  system  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  ctmnt^. 

At  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  new  and  spacious  school-room  has 
been  opened;  and  from  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mr.  Bromley,  who  has 
already  surmounted  numerous  difficulties,  much  may  be  expected. 

lo  the  vast  and  important  possessions  of  this  country  in  India,  th^ 
exertions  of  the  Society  have  been  but  one  year  in  operation ;  yet  the 
progress  is  very  encouraging.  At  Calcutta,  there  are  in  existence  188 
'M'ndigenous  schools ;"  and  of  these,  three-fourths,  containing  8000 
boyg,  have  accepted  the  benefits  offered  to  them  by  the  Society! 
inMiy,  four  Bengalee  schools,  and  one  Hindostanee  school,  had  been 
established.  The  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Parent  Society  in  London 
hav|>  raised  the  sum  of  3f2U.  9s.  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
Bending  out  a  suitable  person  as  mistress  to  a  central  school  to  be 
instituted  at  Calcutta,  and  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  attending 
its  formation. 

The  British  system  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  island  of 
Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  the  former,  two  schools  for  350 
children  have  been  established,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sdiool 
Society  of  La  Valette;  and  in  the  latter  of  our  possessions,  the  British 
Government  has  greatly  assisted  the  friends  to  education  by  sanc- 
tioning their  exertions* 

In  franca,  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  friends  of  education  con- 
tinne.  The  sehools  have  increased  200  in  number  during  the  last 
year,  and  129,000  children  are  now  under  instruction. 

In  tiie  Netherlands,  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the  British 
system  of  education  have  surpussed  all  expectation.  The  central 
school  at  Brussels  has  fully  rewarded  the  efibrts  required  for  its  esta- 
blishment ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  Baron  de  Falch,  the  minister 
for  Public  Instruction,  that  the  diffusion  of  education  is  visibly  followed 
by  an  improvement  in  the  habits  and  moral  principles  of  the  rising 
generation; 

In  Tuscany,  there  are  now  twenty-six  schools  on  the  Society's 
system,  and  several  others  are  about  to  be  established. 

In  Spain,  a  plan  for  erecting  a  large  normal  school  for  girls  has 
been  fovourably  received  by  the  Cortes.  By  order  of  the  government, 
a  master  is  preparing  for  the  Havannah,  and  a  grand  central  military 
school  for  tne  whole  army  has  been  established. 

In  Russia,  several  new  schools  have  been  opened ;  and  the  school 
at  Homel  ^the  estate  of  Count  Romanzoff),  under  the  care  of  Mr, 
Heardi  has  neen  removed  into  the  magnificent  building  erected  by  the 
count  for  that  purpose.  This  sdiool  has  produced,  in  various  parts  d£ 
Russia,  and  particularly  in  Poland,  a  great  desire  of  forming  similar 
ettablishments.  At  Wilna,  the  members  of  the  university  have  opened 
more  than  one  school  on  this  system. 

In  Sweden,  the  efibrts  of  mr^  Gerelius  have  been  very  successful, 
and  have  been  supported  b]^  the  patronage  of  the  archbishojp  of  Stock- 
holm, the  municipal  authorities,  and  several  other  distinguished  cha- 
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meters.  Two  new  achools  were  opened  in  November,  and  a  scbool 
tiociety  has  since  been  formed. 

In  the  United  States,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  system  is  gaining 
■ground;  and  in  South  America  there  is  «very  probability  of  the  in- 
^troduction  of  the  system,  on  a  permanent  and  extended  scale. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  there  are  many  most  interesting  par- 
ticulars, wfuch,  if  our  limits  allowed,  we  should  have  much  pleasure  in 
•inserting.  There  is  one  fact  concerning  this  institution,  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing,  being  persuaded  that  it  cannot  be 
generaUy  known. '  The  Parent  Society  receives  at  present  such  slender 
Und  insufficient  support  from  the  public,  that  the  expenses  greatly 
exceed  their  income,  and  they  are  at  present  between  four  and  five 
thousand  pounds  in  debt.  Their  expenditure,  uniformly  conducted  on 
Ihe  most  economical  footing,  last  year  exceeded  2400/.>  while  tlie 
amount  of  the  annual  subscriptioos  (the  only  permanent  and  certain 
•ource  of  revenue)  is  under  10002. ! 

The  Sunday  Schdcl  Union  was  established  in  1803,  and  consists 
of  the  members  of  the  London  auxiliaries,  with  a  committee  consisting 
of  thirty^six  members.  TDbe  objects  of  this  union  are  thus  stated  by 
the  society: — 

«  First— *to  stimulate  and  encourage  those  who  are  engaged  as 
Sunday  school  teachers,  to  greater  exertions  in  the  education  and 
religious  instruction  bf  the  ignOrant :  Secondly,  by  mtrtual  comrauni- 
cations  .to  improve  tlie  methods  of  tuition :  Thirdly,  to  enlarge  existing 
schools;  ascertain  those  situations. in  London  and  its  vicinity,  where 
Sunday  schools  are  most  wanted,  and  endeavour  to  establish  them : 
Fourthly,  to  supply  books  and  stationery  suited  for  Sunday  schools,  at 
leduced  prices :  Fifthly,  to  correspond  with  mimsters  and  (Hher  persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad,  relative  to  Sunday  schooli;  and 
to  afford  such  assistance  in  the  formation  of  them  as  the  funds  will 
permit"   . 

The  metropolis  and  adjacent  villages  are  arranged  under  four 
auxiliary  societies;  and  during  the  last  year  it  appears  that  In  eadi 
there  is  a  progressive  increase  of  schools  and  scholars.  Twenty^four 
new  schools  have  been  opened  during  the  year,  principally  m  the 
villaffes  round  London,  and  several  sehool-rooms  have  been  erected. 

The  schools  already  established  continue  very  generally  in  a  pro8pe-> 
rous  state.  The  total  numbers  reported  as.  now  existing  within  the  di« 
$tricts  of  these  auxiliariesareS24'  schools>4438  teachers,  |iB,862sdialars. 

The  county  intelligence  as. to  the  present  state  of  the  existing 
schools,  and  the  formation  of  new  schools,  Is  highly  gratifying.  Two 
additional  unions  have  been  formed  during  the  year,  each  containing 
several  schools  s  and  the  Report  contains  many  interesting  details  of 
the  general  and  particular  benefit  derived  by  the  children,  their  parenu^ 
and  the  respective  neighbourhoods,  from  the  establishment  of  theao^ 
excellent  institutions. 

.  Six  district  unions  have  been  established  in  Camarvonshire:  these 
c;ontain  110  schools,,  at  which  about  12,000  persons  of  all  ages  attend. 
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!t  18  proposed  to  unite  tliese  district  unions  into  one  general  county 
unioD;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  example  will  be  followed  throughout 
the  principality,  in  which  it  is  calculated  there  are  100,000  Sunday 
scholars. 

In  Scotland,  no  less  than  121  schools,  attended  by  7158,  children, 
have  been  connected  with  the  Sunday  School  Union,  of  which  number 
nearly  lOO'  have  been  formed  withm  the  preceding  twelve  months ; 
180  schools  are  reported  to  have  libraries,  containing  together  nearly 
5000  volumes:  libraries  are  also  attached  to  several  others.  - 

Fron>  the  reports  of  338  schools,  it  appears  that  the  average  annual 
expense  of  conducting  them  is  less  than  21.  1 1^*  6d.  for  each  school, 
dr  about  nine-pence  per  scholar. 

In  Ireland,  the  increase  during  the  last  year  amounts  to  262  s^hool^, 
and  22,075  schohirs ;  and  gratuitous  assistance  has  been  afforded  by 
the  Sunday  School  Society  to  610  schools.  An  interest  for  the  welfare 
<^f  Sunday  schools  appeai-s  to  be  no  where  more  warmly  excited  than 
in  Ireland.  Within  the  last  three  years,  the  schools  assisted  have  been 
more  than  doubled.  ' 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  givins  more  at  present  than  the 
following  brief  sketch  of  the  various  Societies  forraea  in  England  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  countries.  It  will  be  our 
pleasing  duty,  in  succeeding  numbers,  to  present  an  account  of  the  se- 
veral stations  at  which  missionaries  reside,  and  to  detail  from  time  to 
time  the  progress  of  their  very  important,  interesting,  and  extensive 
labours. 

The  Incorporated  Society  Jbr  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Fo' 
fdgn  Parts  was  instituted  m  1701,  under  the  auspices  of  William  III. 
The  principal  object  contemplated  in  its  formation,  was  the  supply  of 
the  plantations,  colonies,  and  Victories  beyond  the  seas,  with  suitable 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church ;  for  which  purpose,  as  far  as  it  re- 
S|ject8  our  possessions  in  North  America,  a  sum  of  money  is  annually 
*  voted  by  parliament.  The  members  of  this  society  have  recently  de- 
termined on  an  extension  of  their  plans ^  and  propose  to  adopt  active 
measures  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  In  consequence  of 
this  resolution,  a  <  Mission  College'  is  now  erecting  in  Calcutta,  by 
which  the  means  of  instruction  will  be  afforded  to  European  mission- 
tries,  as  well  as  to  thoae  natives  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advanta|^es.  Here  also  the  translati  on  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures 
will  be  actively  carried  forward ;  besides  which,  it  as  proposed  to  es- 
tablish missionary  stations,  scholarships,  a  library,  and  Christian  and 
oattve  schools^  The  principal  of  the  college,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill, 
with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Alt,  one  of  the  pcofesaors,  arrived  at  Calcutta  from 
England  in  February  1831,  and  have  entered  upon  their  important 
functions. 

The  Society  Jbr  promoting  Christian  Knotcledge  has  existed  more 
than  a  century,  and,  besides  miportant  domestic  operations,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  religion  in  the  East  Indies.    Mission- 
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aries,  catechisU,  and  school-roasten,  have  been  long  patronised  and 
supported ;— K>f  these  labourers  the  venerable  Swartz  was  one ;  his  sue* 
cessors  still  carry  on  the  work  with  the  oiost  valuable  effects.  Tlie  pre* 
sent  stations  areCalcutta»Bombay,  Madras,Tanjore,Tinnevelly,Vepary» 
Noacolly,  Meerut,  Barrackpore,  Trichinopoly,  and  Ceylon.  The  Li- 
turgy is  translated  and  printed  in  the  Tamul  and  CingaWse  languages ; 
and  the  schools,  which  are  numerous,  are  well  supplied  with  books 
and  religious  tracts.  A  clergyman  who  lately  visited  the  Madras  district 
nientions  two  villages,  named  Nazeret  and  Mothelloor,  entirely  inha-. 
bited  by  native  Christians,  whose  instructors  are  supported  by  this  So- 
ciety. He  observes  that  "  there  is  not  an  idol  or  heathen  temple  any 
where  to  be  seen  :  while  the  stillness  that  prevailed,  contrasted  with 
the  tumult  of  heathen  abodes,  seemed  to  invest  these  favourite  spots 
with  a  degree  of  sanctity,  and  made  one  forget  for  the  moment  that 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  paean  land.  I  have  seldom  witnessed  so 
much  religion  in  a  town  in  England  as  is  conspicuous  here ;  and  some 
heathen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  villages  told  me  candidly 
that  it  was  a  very  qui^t  and  good  place." 

The  labours  of  the  Moraxnans,  or  United  Brethren,  exhibit  extra- 
ordinary generosity,  self-denial,  and  patient  perseverance.  Their  mis- 
sions commenced  in  1732,  when  the  whole  number  of  their  society 
did  not  exceed  600.  They  chose  for  the  scenes  of  their  exertions, 
the  most  barbarous  and  unpromising  countries.  Without  funds,  with- 
out patronage,  without  any  human  resources,  they  ventured  to 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  Labrador  and  Greenland ;  and  there  they 
have  continued  amidst  obstacles  that  would  have  disheartened  any 
but  themselves.  Sometimes  they  have  been  on  the  very  verge  of 
starvation ;  at  other  times,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  has  oc- 
casioned severe  sufiering  and  danger ;  and  more  than  once  the  mur- 
derous hand  of  the  savages  has  been  imbrued  m  the  blood  of  the 
missionaries :  yet  nothing  has  deterred,  nothing  has  appaHed  theiii. 
Their  missions  are  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  I'here  are  three  stations 
in  Greenland,  and  the  same  number  in  Labrador.  The  missionaries 
have  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  languages  of  the  Green- 
landers  and  the  Esquimaux.  In  the  West  India  Islands,  there  are  seven- 
teen settlements,  in  which  Christian  instruction  is  afforded  to  nearly 
27,000  Negroes.  Upwards  of  1900  Hottentots  are  collected  into  con* 
gregations  in  South  Africa.  The  good  eliects  of  the  regulations  uni- 
formly established  by  the  Brethren  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and 
civilization  have  particularly  appeared  among  these  people.  The  con- 
verts have  been  induced  to  cultivate  the  land ;  they  have  learned  va- 
rious trades ;  and  have  even  succeeded  in  erecting  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Zenderend,  which  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  surrounding 
country  :*-the  Hottentots  are  a  nation  proverbially  slothful ; '  this 
change  is  therefore  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  There  are  other  stations  amone  the  North  American  In- 
dians, in  South  America,  and  in  Russia  Asia.  In  thirty-two  stations 
tbere  are  161  missionaries,  and  the  congregations  are  about  32,000  in 
number. 

By 
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By  the  exertions  of  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Socicti/f  formed  in 
]786|  many  thousands  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  islands  have  re- 
ceived instruction.  Their  conduct  has  been  consistent  and  prudent ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands  have  been  so  well  convinced, 
by  th^  evidence  of  facts,  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  mission,  that 
the^  have  voluntarily  come  forward  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred. 
Tins  Society  has  also  several  stations  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Ceylon. 
Id  the  latter  island,  two  priests,  of  the  highest  order  of  the  Buddhist 
priesthood,  have  embraced  Christianity :  they  have  since  visited  Eng- 
land for  further  instruction,  and,  we  believe,  ate  now  gone  back  to  their 
own  country.  The  whole  number  of  stations  occupied  by  this  Society 
is 97;  there  are  about  150  missionaries;  and  many  schools  have  been 
established  for  the  education  of  the  young,  both  on  Sundays  and  other 
days  of  the  week.  The  establishments  are' most  numerous  in  Ceylon, 
where  there  are  84«  schools  containing  4878  children,  and  conducted 
by  150  teachers. 

The  Baptist  Missionartf  Society  was  instituted  in  1792.  Messrs.  Carey 
and  Thomas,  the  first  missionaries,  sailed  from  this  country  in  1793, 
and  on  their  arrival  in  Bengal  immediately  commenced  their  active  la- 
bours. They  had  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties,  and  met  with  nu* 
merous  disappointments ;  but  they  persevered.  The  number  of  mis- 
sionaries now  eniployed  is  about  30,  besides  many  native  assist- 
ants, converts  to  Christianity,  who,  from  their  knowledge  of  tlieir 
coanCrymen's  habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  work*  Twenty-five  stations  are  occupied,  situated  in  Bengal,  Cey- 
lon, Java,  Sumatra,  and  Jamaica* 

The  Baptist  missionaries  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  and  have  been  signally  successful  in  this  de- 
partment* In  the  space  of  twenty  years  they  have  translated  and 
printed  the  word  of  God,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  no  fewer  than 
tbirty-one  languages  and  dialects  ^  In  five  of  these  languages  the  whole 
Scriptures  are  published  and  in  circulation.  In  two  others  tlie  New 
Testament  i«  pnnted ;  of  these  the  Chinese  is  one,  in  which  language 
the  remainder  of  the  sacred  volume  will  soon  be  published.  Six- 
teen other  versions  of  the  New  Testament  are  in  the  press,  some  of 
which  are  probably  by  tliid  time  nearly  finished.  On  the  importance 
and  usefuln(?ss  of  tliesc  exertions  it  is  impossible  fully  to  calculate: 
hj  such  labours  the  Missionaries  leave  a  rich  legacy  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  best  bene&ctors  of  India 
for  ages  to  come. 

At  Serampore,  the  seat  of  the  translations,  seventeen  presses  are  em- 
ployed ;  the  paper  for  their  use,  of  a  better  quality  and  more  durable 
texture  than  any  before  manufactured  in  India,  is  furnished  from  a  ma- 
nufactory on  the  spot  established  by  the  missionaries.  A  laudable  at- 
tention to  the  temporal  necessities  of  the  natives,  has  induced  them  to 
institute  a  Siavings  Bank ;  and  Dr.  Carey  has  lately  exerted  himself 
with  success  in  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  so- 
ciety, of  which  the  governor-general  has  accepted  the  patronage,  and 
which  has  been  joined  by  several  of  the  most  opulent  ot  the  natives. 

The  education  of  the  young  lias  proved  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  their 

exertions. 
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exertions.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  roissionariess  upwurds  of 
10,000  children  receive  valuable  instruction  ;  they  are  supplied  with  • 
compendiums  of  useful  knowledge,  which,  by  means  of  the  '  Scientific 
Copy  Books,'  are  well  impressed  on  their  memories,  llie  effect  already 
produced  b}'  these  schools,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  the  missionaries'  journals : — 

<<  This  morning,  asked  my  pundit  who  has  lately  visited  every  school 
connected  with  tne  Society,  whether  he  had  witnessed  any  effects  of 
tlie  instruction  now  afforded  to  children?  He  replied,  *  Yes,  sir,  the 
effects  are  astonishing,  both  among  the  children  and  the  parents.  A 
few  months  ago,  before  your  books  were  introduced,  if  I  nad  asked  a 
boy  at  school  what  was  the  matter  during  the  late  eclipse^  he  would 
have  replied  that  the  giant  Rahoo  was  eating  the  moon,  and  wouhl  havei 
joined  in  the  beating  of  drums,  &c.  to  frighten  him,  that  he  might  .let' 
go  his  grasp.  But  now  they  all  know  better ;  they  see  such  an  event 
without  alarm,  know  it  to  be  produced  by  the  shadow  of.  the  earth, 
and  despise  the  foolish  ideas  and  customs  they  formerly  entertained 
and  practised.  A  few  months  ago,  had  a  snake  bit  a  person,  he  would 
have  doOe  nothing  but  immediately  call  for  a  priest  to  repeat  a  niuntra 
(or  incantation)  over  him,  and,  if  the  snake  was  poisonous,  die  in  the 
repetition ;  but  now,  as  soon  as  he  is  bitten,  he  puts  no  faith  in 
muntras,  but  directly  ties  a  bandage  over  the  wound,  and  gets  a  hot 
iron  applied  to  burn  out  the  poison.'  " 

The  literary  labours  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  have  been  various 
and  important.  They  have  con:piIed  grammars  and  lexicons  of  several 
of  th^  Eastern  languages.  Dr.  Carey  is  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
college  of  Fort  William,  Calcutta;  a  college  has  been  recently  founded 
at  Seranipore,  ait  a  great  expense,  where  the  native  youth  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  religion,  science,  and  lite- 
rature.        N 

In  1795  The  London  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  and  has  been 
extensively  useful  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  the  world.  In  several 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  to  which  missionaries  were  sent  soon  afler 
the  formation  of  the  societv,  the  system  of  idolatry  is  abolished  ;  large 
buildings  are  erected  for  Christian  worship  ;  the  Sabbath  is  religiously 
observed;  education  is  progressively  advancing;  spelling-books  and 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  printed  in  the  Taheitian  langunge ; 
and  considerable  improvements  are  already  observable  in  industry  and 
civilization. 

Dr.  Morrison  is  stationed  at  Canton  in  China ;  he  has  translated  the 
whole  Bible  into  Chinese,  great  part  of  which  is  printed  and  in  circu^ 
lation.  He  is  otherwise  actively  employed  in  missionary  concerns.  At 
Malacca,  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  has  been  established,  which  is  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Milne.  In  the  East  Indies,  24<  mis- 
sionaries are  assiduously  labouring ;  several  thousand  children  are  un- 
der their  caret  Vigorous  efforts  are  made  for  the  enlighten i*ig  and  ci- 
vilization of  the  uncultivated  tribes  of  South  Africa. 

The  King  of  Madagascar  having  recently  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
our  Government,  by  which  the  slave  trade  is  abolished  in  his  dominions, 
31r«  JoneS;  one  of  the  missionaries  of  this  society^  accon4>anicd  the 

British 
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British  coromitsidaer,  in  order  to  solicit  permission  to  introduce  Christ!^ 
anity  into  the  count4^«  The  king,  having  tlioroughly  informed  himself  of 
tfaevijws  of  the  society,  cordinlly  sanctioned  the  project,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  directors,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : —  * 

*^  Mr.  Jones,  Your  missionary,  having  satisfied  me  that  those  sent 
out  by  your  society  liave.no  other  object  than  to  enlighten  the^eopl^ 
by  persuasion  and  conviction,  and  to  discover  to  them  the  means  of 
becoming  happy,  by  evangelizing  and  civilizing  them,  after  the  man- 
ner of  European  nations^  and  this  not  by  force,. contrafy  to  the  light  tf 
their  understandings :  therefore,  gentlemen,  1  request  you  to  send  me, 
if  convenient,  as  many  missionaries  as  you  may  deem  proper,' provided 
you  send  skilfu]  artisans  to  make  my  people  workmen,  as  well  as  giood 
ChristiaDS." 

In  consequence  of  this  application,  another  missionary  and  four  arti^ 
xans  have  been  appointed  to  proceed  to  Madag^ascar.  Eight  vouths^ 
sent  by  the  King  to  England  to  be  instructed  in  useful  leammg  and 
arts,  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  ; 
their  progress  in  writins,  speaking,  and  reading  the  English  language, 
is  highly  creditable  to  them.  Should  they  be  spared  to  return,  the 
knowledge  they  will  have  gained  will  doubtless  enable  them  to  rcndet 
essential  service  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 

The  other  stations  occupied  by  this  society  are  in  Russia,  Russian 
Tartary,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  whole  number 
of  stations  is  lifly,  in  which  are  140  labourers,  including  missionaries 
assistaiita,  native  teachers,  schoolmasters,  &c. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society^  conducted  (as  its  name  imports)  by 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  formed  in  1801*  Its  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  on  a  large  scale,  by  a  supply 
of  able  missionaries,  calechists,  aiul  schoolmasters,  and  by  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  English  Litur^  into  several  of  the  Eastern 
languages.  Besides  eighteen  stations  in  British  India,  there  are  agents 
supported  and  employed  by  this  society  in  Western  Africa,  Ceylon,  the 
West  Indies,  Malta^  and  Constantinople :  the  stations  connected  witd 
these  districts  are  twenty-one  in  number.  The  missionaries  in  Westerfi 
Africa  are  chiefly  occupied  among  the  liberated  Negroes^  who  are  disf 
tributed  into  several  towns  and  hamlets,  and  are  making  great  progress 
both  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in  habits  of  industry  and  order. 
Regent's  Town,  one  of  these  places,  contains  1218  inhabitants.  It  is 
laid  out  with  regularity  in  nineteen  streets.  There  is  a  large  churchy 
a  government-house,  a  parsonage-house,  an  hospital,  school-housest 
store-houses,  a  bridge  or  several  arches,  all  of  stone,  as  are  some  of  the 
native  dwellings,  and  other  buildings;  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  cultivated,  various  trades  are  carried  on,  a  daily  marlret  is  held,  and 
the  whole  place  is  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization. 

The  following  fact  will  serve  to  show  the  benign  influence  of  Christian 
principles,wherever  they  are  sincerely  believed  and  practised: — On  a  late 
occasion,  when  abody  of  newly-liberated  slaves  arrived  in  Regent's  Town, 
the  inhabitants  met  the  enfeebled  sufferers,  carried  them  up  the  hill  oh 
^ir  backs,  brought  them  food  from  all  quarters,  and  clothed  them 
»  their  own  garments  c^whereas  before  the  introduction  of  religion 

among 
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among- them,  the  Megro  would  scarcelj^  notice  any  atranger»  howeref 
«rr^tphed»  if  he  were  not  of  his  own  fiimily  or  tribe. 

Upwards  of  200  Missionaries  are  empiopred  by  this  Society ;  more 
than  10,0;0  children  are  under  instruction.  Printing  presses  are 
established  in  various  places ;  churches  have  been  erec^,  and  many 
hundreds  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Refuge  Jbr  the  Destitiitei-^A  general  court  of  the  governors. of 
this  institution  was  held  in  February  last,  when  a  yery  gratifying  re- 
port was  made.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  generally  known  that  the  object 
of  the  Refuge  is  to  provide  a  place  for  the  reformation  of  persons  dis- 
charged from  prison,  or  from  the  hulks,^for  unhappy  females,  and  others* 
who,  though  willing  to  work,  are  unable  from  loss  of  character  to  earn 
an  honest  maintenance.  Within  this  asylum,  they  are  no  longer  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  vice :  the  most  kind  and  persevering  ezer« 
tions  are  employed  to  induce  them  to  renounce  their  former  guUty  ha« 
bits ;  religious  instruction  is  imparted ;  useful  trades  are  taught ;  and 
when  their  conduct  has  afforded  reason  to  believe  that  th^  can  with 
safety  quit  the  institution,  suitable  situations  are  provided  for  them. 

The  Report  was  very  interesting  and  encouraging.  It  stated,  that 
this  institution  has  already  examined  the  cases  of  2,800  objects,  of 
whom  1,500  have  been  admitted  into  thr  two  branches  of  the  institu- 
tion, a  majority  of  whom  have  been  reqcvered  from  vice  and  misery, 
and  restored  to  society. 

The  number  of  males  received  into  the  Hoxton  establishment  last 
year,  was  54,  which,  with  61  in  the  establishment  at  its  commenge- 
ment,  make  1 15 1  of  these  55  have  been  discharged,  and  60  remain* 
Of  those  discharged,  31  have  been  apprenticed,  and  9  others  wer^ 
provided  with  employment,  or  restored  to  tlieir  friends. 

Of  the  females,  66  were  in  the  house  in  Hackney  Road  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  year,  and  50  have  been  admitted,  making  toge- 
ther 116,  of  whom  24  have  been  placed  in  respectable  service,  17 
restored  to  their  friends,  and  58  remain  in  the  establishment. 

The  employment  of  both  sexes  is  an  object  of  the  first  consideration. 
Of  the  males,  between  20  and  80  are  constantly  employed  in  tailorings 
and  as  many  in  shoemaking ;  several  in  bookbinding ;  a  few  in  basket' 
making,  and  the  rest  in  cutting  fire  wood  for  sale.  The  females  are  oc- 
cupied in  washing  and  in  household  work.  With  this  employment  is  con- 
nected a  daily  course  of  religious  instruction  and  devotion,  and  there 
are  schools  for  both  sexes. — ^l^here  is  also  a  temporary  refuge  attached 
to  each  establishment,  where  destitute  objects  are  sent  by  the  commit- 
tee, on  the  payment  of  7s.  per  week.  Into  these  asylumii,  148  persons 
have  been  received  during  the  last  year. 

Mendicity  Society. — The  fourth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity  was  held  on  the  27th  of  Febru^ 
ary,  and  was  numerously  and  respectably  attended.  From  tlie  Re- 
port it  appeared  that  the  number  of  cases  had  decreased  from  4546  ia 
•  thq 
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Che  year  hefore  last,  to  2389,  the  number  of  cdses  in  the  last  year,  but 
that  the  average  ex^diture  on  each  case  had  been  proportionately 
increased.  The  society  had  taken  measures  for  the  rormation  of  an 
asylum  to  receive  female  servants  out  of  place,  and  prevent  the  conta- 
gioD  of  common  lodging-houses.  Notwithstanding  the  experience  and 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  governors,  they  had  been  greatly  imposed* 
upon  by  the  most  numerous  class  of  mendicants — those  who  alleged 
want  of  work  as  the  cause  of  their  distress.  For  this  class  the  mana^^ 
gera  had  hit  upon  a  plan  to  prevent  imposition,  and  which  had  succeed- 
ed  to  a  degree  by  no  means  anticipated.  A  wharf  had  been  hired  on 
the  Grand  Junction  canal,  to  which  were  sent  such  as  professed  to  be 
willing  to  work,  to  break  stones  for  the  roads. '  These  persons  were  ^ 
jp$dd  for  their  labour  by  the  ton,  and  furnished  with  provisions  by 
the  society;  but  out  of  S257, who  had  been  sent  there,  193  abscondc:d» 
and  the  results  were  such  as  to  prove  the  utility  of  labour  as  a  test, 
and  the  impositions  which  those  are  subjected  to  who  give  relief  in  tha 
streets  indiscriroinately.  Having  entered  into  a  system  of  invest!* 
g«tion  into  the  circumstances  under  which  begging  letters  were  writ- 
ten, the  committee  had  obtained  a  list  of  900  worthless  individual 
who  in  that  manner  lived  by  committing  depredations  on  the  public, 
and  there  was  on  an  average  only  one  in  five  found  worthy  of  attention. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  committee,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
begging  leUer  department  was  read,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts: — 

**  Respecting  the  cause  of  charity,  the  committee  hope  it  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  opportunity  afi^orded  to  the  subscribers,  of  di- 
stinguishing the  appeals  of  positive  and  genuine  misery  from  the  artful 
and  fallacious  tales  of  distress.  The  fact  is,  indeed,  established,  that, 
during  the  course  of  many  years,  gross  impositions  have  been  regularly 
and  systematically  practised  on  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  country 
by  persons  whose  only  trad6  is  begging  by  letter ;  and  it  is  lamentable 
to  reflect  how  considerable  have  been  the  sums  thus  obtained ;  how  the 
easy  credulity  of  benevolence  has  served  the  purposes  of  deep-laid 
fraud ;  how  the  money  intended  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  calamity 
has,  by  its  hasty  or  improvident  appropriation,  sone  to  the  encourage* 
ment  of  imposture,  idleness,  and  profligacy.  The  committee  have  a 
)ist  of  600  worthless  individuals,  wno,  in  this  manner,  are  in  the  prac- 
^ce  of  committing  their  depredations  on  the  public ;  and  it  is  a  striking 
fact,  that  of  the  begging-letter  cases  investigated  by  your  committee, 
there  is,  on  an  average,  only  one  out  of  five  which  they  have  reported 
deserving  attention. 

*'  The  labours  of  the  committee  have  not  been  confined,  however,  to 
the  detection  of  falsehood,  or  the  exposure  of  fraud.  It  has  also  been 
their  delightful  task,  after  ascertaining  the  existence  of  positive  wretch- 
edness, to  turn  the  tide  of  benevolence  into  its  proper  and  legitimate 
channels :  and  the  board  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that,  through  the  in* 
atrumentality  of  the  begging-letter  committee,  many  cases  of  real  and 
unaffiKrted  misery  have  been  relieved,  efiectually  and  permanently,  by 
a  consolidation  of  those  contributions  which,  but  for  this  system  of  in- 
vestigation, would  probably  have  been  difiPused  and  wasted  amongst 
those  importunate  and  worUiless  letter-writers,  who  have  inundated  the 

town, 
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loirn»  <l<iriog  many  yctrs^  urith  counterfeit  repret entatipos  of  ^uM'esi* 
And  it  ia  matter  of  congratulation,  that  while  your  cooimittee  haye,  in 
numberless  instances*  unmasked  the  impostor,  and  marred  the  pro* 
spects  oFhis  disgraceful  traffic,  their  single  recomraei.dationhas  sumce<| 
to  carry  consolation  and  joy  into  the  lH>soms  of  worthy,  and  aiBictedi 
and  destitute  families ;  that  the  society  has  thus  multiplied  its  op|)or« 
tanities  of  removing  or  assuaging  human  misery,  and  advancing  its 
ohums  on  the  countenance  and  support  of  a  benevolent  public.** 

Guardian  Society/. — This  institution,  established  *<  for  the  preser* 
Vation  of  public  morals,  providing  a  temporary  asylum,  with  suitable 
employment,  for  females  who  have  deviated  from  the  paths  of  virtue," 
has  lately  puUished  a  very  able  and  interesting  Report.  From  this 
document  wc  learn  that  the  following  facts  have  been  clearly  esta« 
blished : — 

"  Tlmt  houses  of  the  worst  possible  description  ave  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  daring  and  defying  all  attempts  to  put 
them  down ;  that  their  agents  are  incessantly  at  work,  disguised  in  va* 
nous  ways,  labouring  with  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  wickedness  to  en* 
anare  the  ignorant  and  unwary ;  that  the  streets  are  thronged  day  and 
flight  witl)  females,  who  are  in  intimate  union  with  thieves  of  all  sorts, 
and  are  associated  with  depraved  characters  of  every  description ;  that 
«f  these  unhappy  creatures,  the  average  age  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two ;  and  that  the  period  during  which  tneir  life  of  wretchedness  and 
sin  continues  (owing  to  irregular  hours,  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
frequent  intoxication)  is  generally  not  more  than  from  two  to  tbre^ 
years." 

The  committee  deplore  the  inadequacy  of  all  the  legislative  enact* 
meats  at  present  in  force  on  this  subject,  it  being  proved  "  that  the  law, 
as  it  at  present  stands,  is  wholly  unequal  to  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  or  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  to  remove IJie  evil,  or  to  check 
Its  growth." 

No  one,  whose  sensibilities  are  at  all  alive  to  human  misery,  can  wit^ 
ness  those  scenes  of  moral  degradation  which  are  constanily  to  be  be* 
held  in  the  streets  of  London,  without  feelings  of  diij^gust  and  pity.  The 
committee  forcibly  remark — 

**  Every  outcast  woman  we  behold  is,  in  her  sphere  and  daily  walk, 
a  moral  pestilence.  Need  we  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  parents  ?  They 
know  full  well  how  deep  and  constant  a  source  of  anxiety  this  subject 
is  to  ihem  :  this  is  the  weapon  that  stabs^  domestic  neace;  that  cuts 
asunder  all  those  social  and  endearing  ties  which  in  their  union  con- 
stitute the  sweetness  and  loveliness  of  civilized  life:  it  severs jthe  bro- 
ther from  the  sister — the  child  from  the  parent — the  Imsbtind  from  tltc 
wife.  From  the  same  fountain  of  iniquity  flaws  every  variety  of  thef^» 
and  riot,  and  murder  ;  it  is  the  prolific  mother  of  crime ;  and  it  is  only 
by  a  vigorous  and  unremitting  attention  to  do  all  wc  can  to  stem  thra 
evil,  that  we  may  hope,  as  lovers  of  our  country,  to  pres^ef ve  its  morals ; 
as  members  of  society,  to  promote  its  happiness;  and  us  heads  of  fami- 
lies, and  filling  the  various  parts  of  the  domestic  circle,  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  that  pure  and  quiet  biiss,  which  is  comprised  and  ex- 
pressed io  one  delightful  word — our  home." 

One 
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One  hundred  mnl  twenty-seven  females  have  been  under  tlie  care  of 
this  society  durii*.g  the  iast  year,  at  .tiie  asylum,  New- road  St.  George's  in 
the  East;  of  these,  twelve  have  been  provided  for  in  service,  twenty  have 
been  restored  to  their  friends,  two  have  been  sent  to  their  parishes,  one 
has  died}  forty  have  been  discharged  or  have  withdrawn,  and  fifty-twQ 
now  remain  under  the  care  of  the  society.— Several  instances  are  given 
of  females  who  have  been  restored  to  their  frieiuls,  placed  in  service,  or 
married,  and  who  are  now  conducting  themselves  with  the  greatest 
propriety. 

Asyltan  for  ike  Deaf  and  Dumb. — An  historical  sketch  of  th# 
purposesy  progress,  and  present  state  of  this  institution,  was  pub- 
lished in  November  last,  by  which  it  appears,  that  during  the  first  tour* 
teen  yeara  nearly  100  children  were  educated  and  rendered  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  In  the  subsequent  fourteen  years  upwards  of  500 
children  obtained  the  same  advantages,  making  m  the  whole  600  per* 
sons  who  have  been  enabled  to  participate  in  the  genefal  requirements 
of  their  fellow-creatures^  and  have,  in  consequence,  been  rescued  from 
a  state  of  deprivation  and  ignorance,  which,  when  unrelieved  and  unin* 
structed,  often  degenerates  into  confirmed  fatuity. 

The  asylum  was  originally  constructed  for  150  children  ;  but  owioff 
to  the  increased  number  of  applications,  it  has  finally  been  rendered 
adequate  to  the  accommodation  and  instruction  of  200,  which  is  the 
present  number  of  children  in  the  institution. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  few  claims  to  compassion  can 
be  stronger  than  those  which  are  formed  by  the  imperfection  of  the 
senses;  and,  as  in  no  case  the  development  of  the  rational  faculties  ia 
so  entirely  precluded,  without  persevering  zeal  and  assistance,  as  in  that 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  possibly  the  most  afiecting  of  the  whole. 
Tliis  peculiarity  in  the  pature  of  their  misfortunes  is  briefly  but  forci* 
bly  pointed  out  in  the  last  year's  Report,  which  concludes  with  a  simt 
pie  statement  of  many  of  the  affecting  cases  which  have  been  relieved ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  in  a  selection  of  twenty  families,  which  ap^ 
pear  to  have  the  most  pressing  claims  on  the  society,  tlie  total  nqniber 
of  children  was  155,  of  whom  no  less  than  seventy-eight  were  deaf  and 
dumb* 

Marine  Society. — Tlie  last  Report  of  this  Society  contains  the 
following  statement  of  the  disposal  of  boys  from  the  30th  Sept.  to  the 
31st  Dec.  1821. 

One  hundred  and  one  boys  have  been  sent  to  sea,  and  68  admitted 
in  the  last  quarter :  when  received,  they  Vere  in  the  greatest  distress 
for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  Marine  Society  has  since  its  formation  sent  33,087  boys  to  sea» 
and  clothed  nearly  40,000  men  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  boys  are  kept  on  board  the  Society's  ship ; 
and  the  good  effects  of  its  management  are  extensive:  the  greatest  sar 
tisfaction  is  derived  from  the  general  conduct  of  the  boys,  and  the 
gratitude  they  manifest  to  their  benefactors. 

Seameti's  Hospital. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital 
Society  wluch  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  a  Report  was  madf 
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by  Hie  committee  of  management  of  their  proceedings  for  the  last 
year.  It  enlarged  on  the  utility  of  the  Society,  which  the  habits  ot 
seamen  rendered  highly  necessary  for  their  relief  in  sickness :  for  it 
can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  much  acquaintance  with 
seamen,  how  great  a  dislike  they  feel  to  enter  an  hospital  on  shore. 
— The  Report  acknowledged  the  liberality  of  Government,  in  at 
once  complying  with  the  application  made  to  them  by  the  Society 
for  an  hospital-ship,  for  which  purpose  the  Grampus  was  immediately 
given ;  and  it  also  commended  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  for  having 
promptly  made  the  required  alterations,  by  which  it  was  rendered  in  tlie 
fiighest  degree  convenient  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of 
diseased  seamen. 

.  The  Report  also  mentioned  the  great  advanfa^  that  was  derived  from 
that  regulation  of  the  Society,  by  which  any  sick  seaman  who  present- 
ed himself  for  admission  was  immediately  received,  without  any  recom* 
niendation  or  qualification  being  required.  It  appeared  that  418  sick 
seamen  had  been  received  on  board  the  Grampus^  of  whom  13  had 
died,  and  the  rest  were  either  cured  or  under  cure. 

Roi/al  Humane  Society. — The  forty-seventh  anniversary  o(  this 
institution  was  celebrated  by  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  assem- 
blage of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  llie  cases  which  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  society,  during.the  past  year,  amount  to  150,  of  which 
number  131  were  successful,  and  19  unsuccessful.  The  number  of 
successful  cases  added  to  that  of  former  years  amounts  to  5020. 

It  was  resolved,  that  Dr.  Fothergill's  legacy  be  immediately  funded, 
pursuant  to  the  directions  of  his  will,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
annual  or  triennial  medals  out  of  the  produce,  for  the  following  objects, 
viz. : — ^for  the' best  essay  or  discovery  on  the  following  subjects  :  Ist, 
«<  On  the  prevention  oi  shipwreck."  Sdly,  '*  On  the  preservation  of 
shipwrecked  mariners." 

•  Captain  Marriott,  R.  N.  and  several  other  gentlemen  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  received  hono- 
rary medals  from  the  hands  of  the  noble  president  on  this  occasion. 

House  of  Refit ge^  DuUin  — The  association  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  female  prisoners  in  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  have 
lately  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  pitiable  condition  of 
the  numerous  forlorn  and  destitute  females,  who  are  discharged  from 
the  gaols  of  that  city.  When  these  outcasts  leave  the  prison,  they 
have  no  place  to  go  to,  and  are  frequently  driven  to  the  commission  of 
crime  as  no  persons  will  take  them  into  their  houses  for  want  of  cha- 
racter, and  other  circumstances  equally  repelling.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  not  long  since  two  wretched  females  actually  drowned  them- 
selves a  few  days  after  they  were  discharged  from  prison. 
'  These  and  many  other  deplorable  cases  which  have  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  visitors,  mduced  them  to  take  immediate  steps  to- 
wards establishing  a  Refuge  for  such  destitute  females  as  evince,  on 
their  removal  from  prison, «  desire  to  reform,  and  withdraw  from  their 
depraved  connexions  ;  willingly  submitting  to  hard  fare,  strict  disci- 
pline, and  continued  labour,  until  such  time  as  tlie  superintendants 
may  feci  justified  in  rccommendhig  tlictu  to  proper  situations. 
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It  IS  proposed  by  the  association  to  fit  up  a  house  m  the  niost  frugal' 
maoaer  for  the  reception  of  fifty  women.  A  matron  and  frervant  are 
the  only  persons  to  be  employed  except  the  inmates ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  their  labour  in  washing,  spinning,  and  such  other  work  as  can  be 
procured,  will  go  far  towards  their  niaintenance. 

Borough  Road  School — On  the  21  st  of  January  the  children  edu-< 
cated  in  the  central  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
ill  the  Borough  Road  were  publicly  examined  before  a  respectable 
assembly. 

The  examination  commenced  in  the  girls*  school ;  when,  afler  exhi- 
biting various  samples  of  needle-work,  which  the  ladies  present  pro- 
nounced to  be  well  executed,  the  writing  of  those  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  make  use  of  copy-books  was  exhibited. 

A  number  of  the  girls  then  read  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  on  which  they  were  questioned  by  the  chairman,  and 
afteiwards  by  several  gentlemen  present.  Their  answers  were  clear^ 
pronipt,  and  satisfactory. 

After  a  i^hort  exercise  in  their  knowledge  of  the  tables  in  arithme- 
tic,  the  company  adjourned  to  the  boys*  school.  ' 

Some  boys  were  presented  who  had  not  been  in  the  school  quite  six 
months,  and  who  on  their  admisssion  knew  not  a  single  letter.  They 
read  a  lesson  very  distinctly,  and  exhibited  words  written  in  a  good 
plain  text  hand. 

The  boys  in  the  seventh  class  were  next  examined.  They  read  the 
scripture  lessons  very  well ;  they  also  exhibited  specimens  of  good 
plain  writing. 

The  boys  in  the  eighth  or  highest  class  were  then  called  upon  to 
read  the  19th  chapter  of  John,  and  other  passages  in  the  society's 
scripture  selections.  They  were  questioned  thereon  both  by  the 
master  and  some  gentlemen  present.  Tlie  answers  given  afforded  tlie 
highest  satisfaction  to  every  one  present. 

A  short  exhibition  was  then  given  of  their  talents  in  arithmetic,  when 
the  expert  manner  in  which  sums  were  executed,  both  surprised  and 
gratified  the  assembly. 

A  most  interesting  exhibition  was  made  of  the  progress  of  eight 
youths  from  Madagascar,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  this  country  by 
Governor  Farquhar  of  the  Mauritius,  and  placed  imder  the  care  of  tlie 
British  Government.  These  lads,  who  in  June  last  knew  not  a  word  of 
English,  and  who  were  thereby  detained  from  entering  the  school^ 
nearly  six  weeks,  have,  notwithstanding,  acquired  considerable  profi- 
ciency. They  can  now  read  easy  lessons,  and  both  write  and  spell^ 
words  of  two  s^  Uables. 

Jem  Free  School  for  600  Bo^s  and  800  G«r&,— The  new  build- 
ing  of  this  highly  useful  institution  has  been  opened  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  consecration,  and  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  scholars. 

The  consecration  was  conducted  according  to  the  Judaic  practice  on 
such  occasions.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hirschcl,  chief  rabbi  of  the  congrega-* 
lion  denominated  German  Jews,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mel- 
dola,  of  that  denominated  Portuguese,  together  with  several  other  rab- 
bis, made  seven  circuits  round  tne  boys'  school,  preceded  by  some  of 

the 
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Hie  cdrnmittee,  md  sixteen  boy«  beariog  Hebrew  bibles,  prayer-bool^i 
sod  the  Mishnm ;  daring  which  perambulation,  the  remaining  boys  in 
their  places  song  a  Hebrew  anthem;  after  this,  a  portion  of  the  Mishna 
was  recited  bj  &e  bojs  who  carried  the  books,  and  the  30th  and  122d 
Psalms  were  repeated. 

The  annual  examination  next  followed,  and  exhibited  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  progress  made  in  a  short  space  of  time  bj  the  scholars 
in  the  various  branches  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  English  languages, 
as  well  as  in  writing  and  arithmetic  A  Hebrew  ode  was  then  recited^ 
with  great  precision  and  emphasis,  by  a  very  youn^  boy,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  same  was  delivered  with  equal  imprcs^veness  by  another 
young  scholar.  Two  psalms  were  then  repeated,  and  a  very  ap- 
propriate prayer,  composed  for  the  occasion,  was  read  with  great 
rorvency  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hirsdiel.  The  boys  then  chanted  a  solemn 
Hebrew  hymn,  and  retired.  A  report  of  the  state  of  the  chanty>  and 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers,  concluded  tliis  very  interesting  meet- 
ing. 

The  building  is  situated  in  Bell-lane,  Spitalfields,  is  built  on  a 
very  extensive  and  improved  plan,  and  consistsof  a  school  for  600  boys» 
100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide  ;  the  roof  of  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
lightest  ever  formed  for  such  a  space.  The  girls'  school  will  contain  300. 
Another  room  for  a  small  number  of  scholars  in  the  higher  brandies  ci 
learning,  and  residences  for  the  master  and  mistress,  besides  ample 
play^grounds,  are  provided. 

Sckooi  at  TunstaUJbr  traimng  Girls  Jar  Sfrvice, — The  school  was 
built  last  summer,  and  is  forty-eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  wide. 
It  contains  a  school-room,  eating-room,  kitchen  and  pantry,  with  three 
airy  bed-rboms  above,  and  a  wash-house  at  the  end  of  it. 

It  was  opened  on  the  25th  of  last  September,  and  before  Christmas 
ihe  number  of  scholars  was  completed.  Twenty  girls  are  accommo- 
dated ;  who  are  clothed,  lodged,  boarded,  and  educated,  for  three  shil- 
lings a  week ;  seven  shillings  entrance ;  a  complete  change  of  new 
clothes  being  required  on  their  admission.  Most  of  th^  girls  are  sent, 
and  supported  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  by  their  parents.  In  many  in- 
ftances,  a  poor  parent  is  aided  in  his  weekly  payment  by  some  bene- 
volent friend  or  friends  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood ;  while  in  other 
cases,  the  children  have  been  admitted  gratuitously,  in  a  dependence 
upon  annual  subscriptions  to  defray  the  expense.  There  are  seven  girls 
in  the  school  at  present,  at  a  loss  of  Qfleen  shillings  weekly. 

The  age  is  not  very  strictly  limited  ;  but  it  is  wished  not  to  admit 
any  under  eleven,  except  in  cases  of  peculiar  urgency :  from  eleven  or 
twelve,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  is  deemed  the  most  desirable  period  for 
their  residence  in  the  school. 

•  Three  young  women  are  now  in  it,  (two  of  them  above  twenty,) 
who  have  had  small  sums  of  money  leu  them ;  and  with  a  rare  exer- 
cise of  ^ood  sense,  are  appropriating  a  part  to  the  pui-pose  of  thus 
remedymg  the  defects  oi  education  in  their  earlier  years.  It  is  truly 
pleasing  to  witness  the  cheerfulness  and  humility  with  which  they  sub- 
mit to  uie  discipline  of  the  school. 

Washing  is  conducted  at  the  school  by  a  laundress  hired  for  the* 

purpose. 
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fArpoBBf  and  who  livei'  there.  Tbui»  whDe  thtf  giris  hove  the  ad- 
vantage of  learning  the  businen  of  a  considerabls  wash,  the  laua» 
dress  undertakes  at  the  same  time  the  superintendence  of  the  house* 
hold  department,  at  a  trifling  expense  to  the  institution ;  while  the  mis- 
tress is  left  at  liberty  for  the  school -room. 

There  are  always  three  girls  in  office,  as  house-maid,  laundry^maid. 
Slid  kitchen-maid,  under  the  direction  of  the  laundress*  They  coatinito 
in  these  capacities  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time ;  and  are  thus  Jeariiing 
household  work,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  going  forward  with 
their  instruction  in  the  school. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  fit  them  for  respectable  service,  without  lift* 
ing  them  above  the  humblest  situations  which  Providence  may  assign 
them  in  after  life.  If  more  than  this  were  attempted,  it  is  conceived 
that  an  injury,  rather  than  a  benefit,  would  be  done  boUi  to  the  girls 
themselves  and  to  society  at  large. 

Hence,  in  tlie  school-room  nothing  is  taught  beyond  reading,  writ* 
>ngf  pence- and  multiplication-tables,  and  the  first  four  rules,  simple 
lind  compound,  in  arithmetic;  knitting,  nmrkmg,. plain  sewing,  mend* 
ing,  and  cutting  out. 

In  the  housdiold  department,  as  they  are  actively  and  constantly 
engaged  in  cleaning,  washing,  ironing,  baking,  and  preparing  the  meals^ 
Sec.  they  will  obtain,  it  is  hoped,  a  general  knowledge  of  work,  and<  of 
tidiness  and  quickness  in  the  execution  of  it,  which  will  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  future  service,  without  raising  their  expectations  too 
highly.  \Yith  the  same  view,  particular  attention  is  paid  both  to  their 
food  and  dress. 

•  The  advantages  of  such  an  institution  must  be  obvious.  Sunday*-  and 
day-schools  may  do  much  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
rismg  generation ;  but  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  good  they  en^ 
deavour  to  effect,  is  grievouslv  counteracted  at  home.  In  many  cases^ 
it  must  evidently  be  no  small  advantage  in  forming  the  minds  of  the 
young,  and  preparing  them  for  future  usefulness,  to  have  tliem  freed 
trom  that  counteraction. 

.  In  a  school,  too,  qt'  this  nature,  many  must  acquire  that  knowle^e 
of  which  otherwise  they  would  remain  wholly  ignorant.  And  if  it  is  dte- 
sirable  to  send  out  useful  servants  into  society,  it  is  e<^ually  desirable 
to  be  training  up  young  women  in  habits  of  econcny,  tidiness,  and  in- 
dustry, which  may  promote  their  comfort  and  respectability  in  \heir 
own  families«after  the  period  of  service.  Denending  upon  the  di- 
vine blessing,  unceasing  pains  are  taken  to  lead  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  religious  truth ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  every  thing  is  ur^ed  upon 
them,  which  is  calcjulated  to  promote,  through. fife,  the  happiness  and 
interests  of  themselves  and  their  employers. 

With  respect  to  procuring  work  for  the  school,  plans  have  beea 
formed,  and  are  now  in  operation,  which  will  ensure  a  sufiiciency. 
..  I.  The  girls  will  of  course  make  their  own  clothes,  and  be  taught  to. 
keep  them  in  the  neatest  order  and  repair.  The  whole  of  every  Satur- 
day, morning  is  devoted  to  this  latter  purpose.  Darning  and  patching 
are  amongst  the  most  useful  things  that  they  have  to  learn. 

2.  It 
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2.  It  h  (Mtopdsed  to  take  id  sewing  and  knitting  at  a  reMMMible  rattf« 
In  a  coiin^  place  like  Tunatall*  however,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
much  woiic  will  be  obtained  in  this  way* 

S.  A  repository  of  ready-made  linen  will  be  kept  at  the  school.  Farm- 
ing servants  and  others  who  are  distant  from  their  friends*  and  are  con- 
sequently obliged  to  pot  out  the  making  of  their  lioen,  will  find  it  an- 
swer thjBir  purpose  to  get  supplied  faere»  as  the  diferent  articles  will  be 
sold  at  tlie  whdesale  price  of  the  materials,  with  the  addition  of  a  mo- 
derate charge  for  the  making. 

Charitable  individuals  may  also  perhaps  soiDet2me$  procure  bundles 
of  baby-linen,  &c,  at  the  repository,  for  tlie  purposes  of  charity. 

4.  But  the  source  df  employment  which  will  be  tlie  most  abundant^ 
and  the  arrangement  for  wnich  has  given  the  moi^t  unfeigned  pleasure 
to  those  concerned  in  it,  is  the  following :  it  ie  proposed  to  devote  all 
the  knitting  and  sewing,  which  are  not  wnated  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  aid  of  the  Spitalfields  Benevolent  Society.  The  girls  will  thus 
have  an  ample  continuance  of  the  most  useful  various  kinds  of  work ; 
an  important  benefit  will  be  rendered  to  a  society  which  has  peculiar 
claims  on  the  public  at  large ;  nor  will  the  moral  good  to  the  young 
people,  it  is  hoped,  be  trifiuig,  taueht  as  they  will  thus  be,  to  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  are  so  much  more  destitute  than  themselves* 
Thankful  contentment  with  their  lot  seems,  in  these  days  especially,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  necessary  duties  to  urge  on  the  minds  or  the  rising 
generation ;  and  it  is  conceived,  that  no  better  means  can  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  than  to  make,  them  familiar  with  the  deeper  miseries 
of  many  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  freely  confessed,  that  this  scheme,  which  has  grown  incidentally, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  original  design,  seems  to  crown  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  and  greatly  to  augment  tlie  hope  which  is  indulged  of  iu 
utility. 
The  expense  of  building  and  furni^ng  has  been  240^.  I5s.  7d. 

Savings  Bank  at  New  York. — The  value  of  an  institution  is  to  be 
estimate  by  the  evil  which  it  prevents,  or  by  the  good  which  it  pro-» 
duces :  in  some  the  efiects  are  more  remote,  in  others  more  immediate* 
Banks  for  savings  are  among  the  latter;  the  attempt  is  no  sooner  made^ 
than  the  most  salutary  efiects  follow.. 

An  act  having  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  incorporate  an  asso^ 
elation,  by  the  name  of  a  *<  Bank  for  Savings,"  in  the  City  of  New 
York ;  the  establishment  was  opened  in  July  1819  on  tile  premises  of 
the  New  York  Institution,  granted  to  the  trustees  by  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  &c.  On  this  occasion,  the  trustees  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiy- 
ing  the  sum  of  2807  dollars  from  eighty  depositors.  By  a  subsequent 
Report  of  this  institution,  which  has  been  published,it  appears  that  from 
the  above  period  to  the  end  of  the  same  year,  including  six  entire 
months,  the  number  of  depositors  had  increased  to  1527,  who  had  lodg^ 
ed  the  sum  of  153,878  dollars  in'  the  hands  of  the  trustees ;  and  the  in- 
stitution still  continues  to  enjoy  the  same  measure  of  success.  From 
the  classification  of  the  number  of  depositors,  it  appears  that  496  were 
mechanics  or  persons  carrying  on  trades,  170  domestics,  118  female 
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dittOy  ^6  femalee  under  age,  ninety-eight  widows,  twenty  orphans, 
S87  males  under  age,  fifteen  apprentices,  and  twenty  seamen.  The  trus* 
lee»  were  led  to  anticipate  that  the  establishment  of  an  institution-  of 
Uiis  nature,  which,  by  inculcating  economy  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classea  of  society,  and  hiducing  them  to  spare  their  earnings  for  future 
exigenclee,  thus  necessarily  withdrawing  them  from  places  of  public  re- 
sort, would  excite  the  enmity  of  those  whose  emolument  was  the  fVuit 
of  prodigal  expenditure.  Happily,  however,  few  such  instances  have 
occurred ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  seversJ  public  tavern-keepiers 
have  brought  their  money  to  the  bank  for  safety  and  increase.  Such 
examples,  it  is  honed,  will\>perate  upon  those  whose  conduct  has  here^ 
tofore  been  repreliensible ;  and  a  reform  at. the  sources  of  waste,  will 
soon  spread  its  influence  through  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 

It  is  observed,  in  the  Report  of  the  trustees,  that  in  every  part  of  an 
active  population,  and  particularly  in  large  cities,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing the  reward  of  labour  is  not  so  ^reat  as  the  power  to  preserve  it. 
The  man  who  attends  to  the  regular  discbarge  of  his  duties,  and  is  en- 
abled to  lay  up  a  weekly  sum  from  his  hard-earned  income,  is  too  often 
the  dupe  of  the  idle,  the  profligate,  the  designing,  or  the  unfortu- 
nate.    Want  of  caution,   and  sometimes   an  excusable  vanity,  in- 
duce the  possessor  of  an  increasing  fund  to  reveal  the  knowledge  of 
it   to  his    less  prosperous  neighbour:    the  desire  of  accumulation, 
^nd    the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  will  incline   the  listener 
to  try  the  means  with  which  his  friend  can  furnish  him,  on  some 
oMect  of  speculation  ;-*he  tries,  and   both  are  ruined.    Tliere  are 
otners  who  live  only  to  prey  upon  society ;  they  insinuate  themsdvea 
into  the  confidence  of  the  unsuspecting,  give  the  most  plausible  rea- 
sons for  the  small  sums  they  ask,  and  the  strongest  assurances  of  a 
speedy  re-payment :  the  money  is  lent,  but  the  lender  too  soon  finds 
that  the  fruit  of  years  of  labour  is  £one  for  ever.    This  reasoning  haa 
been  justified  by  many  cases  which  have  come  before  the  notice  of  th« 
trostees  of  the  savings  bank.    I1ie  causes,  as  often  stated  by  the  cof- 
ferers themselves,  arose  alike  from  their  want  of  some  secure  place  of 
deposit,  and  their  ignorance  how  to  improve  what  they  had  laid  up. 
The  auma  are  generally  too  small  to  be  received  at  any  of  the  banks ; 
and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  was  found  equally  as  difficult  to  retain 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  actually  4n  the  owner's  hands :  the  temptation  to 
loan  was  the  same. — ^Though  many  depositors  understand  how  to  invest 
^eir  money  in  public  funds,  yet,  anticinatirrg  an  early  use  for  it,  or  fear- 
ing a  loss  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  funds,  they  preferred  letting  it  lie 
useless.    In  proof  of  this,  numerous  instances  have  occurred  where  sums 
of  from  100  to  300  dollars  were  found  to  have  lain  unimproved  (or  many 
years,  whilst  others  had  lost  the  whole. 

The  trustees  state,  in  their  Report,  that  the  habit  of  saving  among  the 
depositors  becomes  very  soon  not  only  deli^tful,  but  pei^manenU 
ThcMe  who  have  brought  their  one  dollar,  are  anxious  to  increase  it  to 
fi^e,  and  so  on.  Hie  number  of  re-deposits  sufficiently  confirms  this 
'  fact :  and  such  has  been  the  e£BK;t  on  the  habits  of  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain^  that  the  very  guineas  which  they  received  £om  the  hanks  for 
laTings  at  homey  they  have  deposited  in  the  one  at  New  York,  imme* 
voi««  I*  NO.  I.  N  diately 
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diatdy  after  lauding.  Seamen  are  proverbially  improvident,  not  so  much 
perhaps  from  a  love  of  waste,  as  from  a  total  ignorance  bow  to  dispose 
of  their  money.  Having  no  one  to  direct  them,  the  wages  which  they 
have  earned  amidst  storms  and  tempests,  they  scatter  on  shore  without 
reflection.  Of  this  useful  class  of  men,  a  few  have  found  their  way  to 
the  savings  bank.  One  seaman,  belonging  to  one  of  the  regular  traders 
to  Liverpool,  brought  home  with  him  360  dollars :  his  captain  directed 
him  to  the  bank  for  savings,  where  he  deposited  his  treasure ;  and  ap- 
peared heartily  pleased,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  his  comniander,  he 
had  at  last  found  a  harbour  of  safety,  ft  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe 
the  attention  which  has  been  paid  by  parants  and  guardians  to  the 
future  comfort  and  security  of  minors.  The  deposits  for  this  class  are 
very  numerous. 
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Report  from  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment, 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  ROBERT  PEEL, 

Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  tlte  Home  Department. 

National  Vaccine  Establishment,  Percy-«treet,  Jan.  31. 

SiR,^ Vaccination  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  another  year's  experience, 
and  the  remit  is  an  increase  of  our  confidence  in  the  benefits  of  it  We  are  happy 
to  say  that  it  appears  to  have  t)een  practised  more  extensively  than  it  was,  notwidi'^ 
Handing  the  influence  of  exaggerated  rumours  of  tlie  frequent  occurrence  of  small- 
pox subsequently,  on  the  minds  of  some  persons,  and  the  obstinate  pr^udices  of 
others,  who  still  continue  to  adopt  inoculation  for  that  disease.  The  unavoidable 
consequence  of  tlie  latter  practice  is  to  supply  a  constant  source  of  infection,  and  to 
put  the  merits  of  vaccination  perpetually  to  the  severest  trial. 

Of  small-pox,  in  the  modified  and  peculiar  form  which  it  assumes  when  it  at- 
tacks a  patient  who  has  been  previously  vaccinated,  mauv  cases  indeed  have  been  r&> 
ported  to  us  in  tlie  course  of  last  year,  and  some  have  fallen  within  the  sphere  of  our 
own  observation;  but  the  disorder  has  always  run  a  safe  course,  being  uniformly  ex- 
empt from  the  secondary  fever,  in  which  tlie  patient  dies  most  commonly,  when  be 
dies  of  small-pox. 

For  the  trutli  of  this  assertion,  we  appeal  to  tlie  testimony  of  the  whole  medioal. 
world ;  and  for  a  proof  that  Uie  number  of  such  cases  bears  no  proportion  to  the  thou- 
sands who  have  profited  to  the  fullest  extent  of  security,  by  its  protecting  influence, 
we  appeal  confidently  to  all  who  frequent  the  theatres  and  crowded  assemblies,  to  ad- 
mit that  they  do  not  discover  in  the  rising  generation  any  lon^  that  disfigurement 
of  the  humau  face  which  was  obvious  overy  where  some  years  since. 

To  account  for  occasional  failures,  of  which  we  readily  admit  the  existence,  some-, 
tiling  is  to  be  attributed  to  those  anomalies  which  prevail  throughout  nature,  and 
wluch  the  physician  observes,  not  in  some  peculiar  constitutions  only,  but  in  the  sa^ie 
eonstitution  at  different  periods  of  life»  rendering  the  human  frame  at  one  time  sus- 
ceptible of  disorder  from  a  mere  change  of  the  wind,  and  capable,  at  another,  of  re- 
sisting the  most  malignant  and  subtile  conta^on.  But  amongst  the  most  frequent 
sources  of  failure  which  have  occurred,  and  will*  for  a  time  continue  to  occur,  is  to 
be  numbered  that  careless  facility  with  which  unskilful  benevolence  undertook  to 
perform  vaccination  in  the  early  years  of  the  discovery  ;  for  experience  has  taught 
us,  tliat  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  patient  to  be  vaccinated,  great  at- 
tention, to  the  state  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted,  and  a  vigUant  observation  of  the  pro«^ 
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gresft  of  the  Tcsidet  on  the  pert  of  the.  operator,  are  ell  eaMntially  neoesavy  to  its 
complete  success. 

lliat  less  enlightened  parents  should  hesitate  to  accept  a  substitute  for  inocuU- 
lion,  which  is  not  perfect  in  all  its  pretensions,  and  absolutely  and  altogether  effec- 
tual to  exempt  the  objects  of  their  solicitude  from  every  future  possible  inconvenience 
does  not  surprise  us:  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our  unqualified  reprobation 
orthe  conduct  of  those  medical  practitioners,  who,  knowing  well  that  vacdnadon 
tcarcel^r  occasions  the  slightest  indisposition,  that  it  spreads  no  contapon,  that  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases  it  affords  an  entire  security  against  smSUpox,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  is  a  protection  against  daneer  from  that  disease,  are  yet  hardy 
enough  to  penevere  in  reconunending  the  insertion  of  a  poison,  of  which  th^  can- 
not pretend  to  anticipate  either  the  measure  or  the  issue,  (for  no  discenimcnt  is  iMe 
to  distinguish  those  constitutions  which  will  admit  inoculated  small-pox  with  safety,) 
and  there  are  some  families  so  dangerously  affected  by  all  the  eruptive  diseases,  that 
they  &11  into  imminent  haxard  in  taking  any  of  them.  This  remark  has  a  particular 
application  to  small-pox.  A  family  lost  its  two  first-bom  children  of  the  small-pox, 
inoculated  by  two  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons  of  the  time :  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  parents  might  have  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  more  children,  under  the  same 
formidable  disease,  if  the  promulgation  of  the  protecting  influence  of  vaccination 
had  not  happily  interposed  to  rescue  them  from  the  consequences  of  a  repetition  of 
the  fatal  experiment.  Of  .their  remaining  children,  one  took  the  small-pox  after 
vaccination,  and  went  through  it  in  that  mild  and  midcnuted  form  which  stamps  ja 
value  upon  this  resource,  as  real  in  the  eye  cf  reason  and  sound  philosophy,  aa  when 
it  prevents  Uie  malady  altogether. 

We  have  contended.  Sir,  for  these  its  merits,  irith  all  the  powers  of  our  understand- 
ing, and  with  all  that  just  and  fair  pretension  to  conrince  others,  to  which  we  are 
entitled  by  being  firmly  and  nncerely  convinced  ourselves.  Nor  shall  we  reUx  ia 
our  eflPorts  to  promote  its  adoption,  but  continue  to  exert  Uie  influence  which  the  be- 
nevolent designs  of  Parliament,  in  establishing  this  Board,  have  given  us  for  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  salutary  practice. 

That  the  blessing  is  not  yet  absolutely  perfect,  we  are  ready  to  admit ;  but  vhen 
we  compare  it  wi&  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  the  only  alternative,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  comparison  affords  an  irresistible  proof  of  its  supepor 
claims  to  regard ;  for  we  learn  from  ample  experience,  tliat  the  number  of  cases  of 
small-pox,  in  the  safe  form  winch  it  is  fiound  to  assume  after  vaccination,  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  number  of  deaths  by  inoculation ;  an  eridence  quite  irrefragable, 
and,  aa  it  appears  to  us,  decisive  as  to  the  incalculable  advantages  of  the  practice  of 
the  first  over  that  of  the  latter  method.  .     . 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  died  of  small-pox  this  year  within  the  bills  ot 
mortality  b  only  508 ;  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  who  fell  a  sacrifip9 
to  that  disease  the  year  before :  and  as  in  our  last  Report  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  that  more  persons  had  been  vaccinated  during  the  preceding  than  in  any 
fbnner  twelve  months,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  this  diminution  of  the  numb^  of 
deaths  from  small-pox  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  wider  diffusion  of  vaccination. 
(Signed)  HENRY  HALFORD,  President. 

algnTframfton,    •) 

THO.  HUME,  /Censors  of  the  Royal  Col- 

CHARLES  BADHAM,  (      lege  of  PfaysicianB. 
ROBERT  LLOYD,         J 
EFERARD  HOME,  Master  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

uEsnY^Llsi^^^'  \  Governors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
By  Order  of  the  Board, 

JAMES  HERVEY,  M.D.,  Registrar. 
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England 8,331,434 

Wales 541,546 

Scotland 1,599,068 

10,472,048 
470,598 


Anny  and  Nary  . 

Total  of  Gt.  Britain  10,942,646 
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Being  an  increase  in  the  two  la&t  returns  of  18  per  cent  on  England  \   of  Hf  on  Scotland* 
and  15)  on  Wales. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 
Ko.  I.  VoL  II.  of  Spcdmcns  of  Gothic  Architecture,  selected  from  tlie  various  Bidi* 

iicGs  in  England.     By  M.  Pugio.     4to.  11.  1b.  ;  large  paiier,  11.  lis.  6d 
Architectural  Antiqnities  of  Rome.     By  G.  L.  Taylor  and  £.  Cresy,  Architects.' 
Imperial  folio.     U.  Us.  6d.  each;  India  paper,  21.  2s. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
An  Address  read  before  the  S(x;icty  of  Architects  and  Antiquaries  of  London,  al  the 
first  Meeting  of  their  third  Session.     By  J.  Litton,  F.S.  A.  Secretary.     8vo. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Solar  Tables.     By  Thomas  Lynn      10s. 
Evening  Amusements.     By  W.  Frend.     12mo.  3s.  bds. 
A  CelestialAtbs.     By  R.  Jamieson,  M.A.     Royal  4to.  II.  5s. 
Elements  of  Astronomy.     By  A.  PIcqnot.     ]-2mo.     7s.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Reminiscences.     By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.     8vo.  9s.  Gd. 
Memoirs  of  Uie  Life  and  Writings  of  Alfieru     By  C.  lilovd.     I2mo.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

BOTANY,  AGRICULTURE,  amd  HORTICULTURE. 
The  Botanical  Cultivator.     By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 
Treatise  on  Bulbous  Roots,  with'  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.     By  the  Hon.  and 

Rev.  W.  Herbert.     8vo  with  cnloured  Plates.     5s. 
Rosaram  Monographia.     By  John  IJndley,  Esq.  F.L.S.     8vo.  21s. 
A  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Camellia.     By  Samuel  Curtis,  F.L.S.     Large  folio, 
3L  da.  plain ;  61.  16s.  6d.  coloured. 

DRAMA. 
Hie  Martyr  of  Antioch :  a  Tragic  Drama.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman.  8vo.  8s.  6d, 

EDUCATION. 
A  Companion  to  all  Italian  Grammars ;  comprising  a  selection  of  famiKar  phrases, 
with' their  various  constructions  explained  on  a  new  plan :  a  Scries  of  Questions  and 
Answers  on  a  variety  of  useful  subjects,  &c  &c.  By  M.  Santagnello.  •  12mo.  7s. 
Fruits  of  £^ntcipriae,  exhibited  in  tlic  Travels  of  Belzoni  in  E^pt  and  Nubia.  In- 
terspersed with  tlie  Observations  of  a  Mother  to  her  Children.  With  plates. 
ISmo.  68.  plain;  7s.  6d.  coloured. 

HISTORY. 
Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Geor^  II.     By  Horace  Walpole, 
Earl  of  Orford.     From  the  ori^nal  MSS.,  found  in  the  chest  left  by  his  Lord- 
ship's Will  to  be' opened  by  the  first  Earl  of  Waldegrave  who  should  attain  the  age 
of  Twenty-one  after  the  year  1800.    2  vols,  royal  4to.  5L  5s.    With  numerous  En- 
gravings. 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics,  since  the  Relbr- 
mition.     With  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  Principal  Events  iii  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  this  Country  antecedent  to  that  period,  and  in  the  Histories  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  the.  Dissenting  and  Evangelical  Congr^ations ;  and  some 
Historical  Minutes  respecting  the  Guelphic  Family,  and  the  Society  of  Jesus.    By 
Charles, Butler,  Esq.     Third  Edition,  corrected,  ^revised,  and  considerably  aug- 
mented.    4  vols.  8vo.  2L  8s.  . 
Tlie  ^Elements  of  General  History,  Ancient  and  Modem;  being  a  continuation  cyf 
Professor  Tytler's  work,  fro^n  tlie  deaths  of  Queen  Anne  and  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
,    detaise  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  1820.     By  E.  Nares,   D.D. 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Univeysity  of  Oxford.  VoL  HI.   8vo. 
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Art.  KIV .-^R^narks  on  some  Modem  Opinions  relative  to  the 
Questions  of  Materialism  and  ISecessity. 

r^  has  long  been  a  favourite  opinion  with  us.  Chat  time  and  the 
good  sense  of  mankind  apply  a  more  effectual  antidote  to  mis- 
cmevous  qualities  in  popular  works,  than  is  ordinarily  afforded  by 
oiganized  and  deliberate  resistance.  However  this  may  be,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  we  are  following  the  wiser  policy,  in  proceeding 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  passive  endurance,  than  in  hazarding  a  de- 
fisat,  or  even  a  doubtful  victory,  by  advancing  to  the  attack  with 
inadequate  arms. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  a  work  may  assume  so 
marked  a  character,  or  its  author  may  stand  so  prominent  before 
the  public  eye,  as  to  call  for  a  public  and  deliberate  expression  of 
opposite  opinions,  even  at  the  hazard  of  giving  to  the  objectionable 
views  an  extended  circulation.  How  far  this  may  have  been  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  physiological  lectures  first  published  in 
1319  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  decide.  Of 
late  they  have  been  drawn  further  into  the  arena  by  Uie  animad- 
Teraions  which  they  have  met  with  in  a  court  of  equity ;  and  it  is 
at  once  unfortunate,  and,  we  suppose,  unavoidable,  that,  as  on  this 
occasion  they  have  been  placed  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
so  they  can  at  present  obtain  a  sale,  even  though  their  author  should 
desire  their  suppression. 

Meanwhile  tlie  speculations  of  Mr.  Lawrence  in  favour  of  ma- 
terialism are  encountered  by  a  species  of  resistance,  which,  if  we 
estimate  it  righdy,  is  calculated  to  promote,  rather  dian  to  arrest, 
the  difiusion  of  his  theory.  A  popular  work  has,  by  this  time, 
passed  through  five  editions,  which  arrays  against^um  doctrines  to 
the  full  as  untenable  as  his  own,  drawn  from  the  same  sources,  and 
supported  by  far  less  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

If,  as  we  firmly  beheve,  the  admission  of  an  immaterhil  principle 
be  requisite  to  the  admission  of  die  doctrines  of  revealed  religion, 
it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  quantity  of  evidence  on  which 
immaterialism  rests,  should  be  ascertained  antecedently  to  that  di- 
rect proof  of  it  which  the  gospel  afibrds.  It  is  ^pedient  that 
we  should  find  some  point  where  we  may  place  ourToot,  between 
the  ccnflicting  evidence  of  those  whom  the  light  of  nature  leads 
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to  a  confident  belief  in  the  distinct  existence  of  the  soul,  and  those 
who  can  perceive  by  this  light  no  other  principte  than  matter. 

If  the  latter  class  of  reasoners  succeed,  they  prejudice  our  recep- 
tion of  revealed  religion  by  establishing,  on  the  grounds  of  human 
reason,  doctrines  opposite  to  those  which  revealed  religion  incul- 
cates. If  the  former  class  of  reasoners  fail  to  convince,  their  iil- 
judging  friendship  is  mischievous  to  the  cause  which  they  would 
advocate,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  before  we  disentangle  that 
cause  from  the  errors  with  which  they  may  have  encumbered  it. 
Under  these  impressions  we  shall  pursue  the  question  of  materialism, 
through  M  r.  La-vrence's  reasoning  in  favour  of  it,  through  our  own 
in  opposition  to  it,  and  through  those  bolder  speculations  by  which 
Mr.  Rennell*  has  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  the  latter  species  of 
conclusion. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  concentrate  Mr.  Lawrence*s  physiolo- 
gical argument,  and  to  give  it  in  his  own  vigorous  language. 

"  The  same  reasoning  (Mr.  Lawrence  urges t)>  the  same  facts, 
in  consequence  of  which  we  attribute  digestion  to  the  stomach, 
and  the  various  secretions  to  their  respective  glands,  compel  us  to 
assign  sensation,  judgement,  reasoning,  as  functions  to  that  organic 
apparatus   with  which  they  are  connected.      If  I  am  told  tliat 
thought  is  inconsistent  with  matter,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how 
medullary  matter  can.  reflect  or  perceive,  I  acknowledge  my  igno- 
rance how  these  purposes  are  effected,  but  assert  that  I  am  equally 
Ignorant  how  the  liver  secretes  bile,  and  how  the  muscles  contract. 
Experience  is  in  all  these  cases  our  sole  instructress ;  and  the  con* 
stant  conjunctions  of  phenomena,  which  she  exhibits,  are  my  sole 
ground  for  affirming  their  necessary  connexion. — We  see  that  tlie 
number  and  kind  of  intellectual  phaenomena  in  different  animals 
correspond  closely  with  the  degree  of  development  of  the  brain; — 
and  we  are  able  to  follow  this  series  through  Monkeys,  Ourang- 
outangs,  Calmucks,  Caribs,  Hottentots,  Negroes,  up  to  Europeans. 
In  ascending  these  steps  of  one  ladder,  where,  we  ask,  shall  we 
place  the  boundary  of  unassisted  organization?   where  find   the 
beginning  of  the  immaterial  adjunct  f 

"  Conceding  an  immaterial  principle  to  man,  we  must  equally 
concede  it  to  the  more  rational  animals,  which  exhibit  manifesta- 
iiom  differing  only  in  degree  fiom  some  of  tlie  human :  conceding 
il  to  theniy  we  shall  find  ourselves  compelled  to  proceed  in  a  de- 
scending series  down  to  the  oyster,  the  sea  anemone,  the  polypu% 
the  microscopic  animalcules.  This  subject,  Mr.  Lawrence  urges, 
fcas  an  intimate  connexion  with  pathology.     We  refer  changes  in 
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the  biliary  secreUon  to  tlie  liver ;  we  explain  disordered  states  of 
respiration  by  assuming  some  analogous  condition  of  the  lungs.  We 
do  not  talk  of  jaundice,  or.  cholera  hepautis,  as  the  a&ctions  of  an 
immaterial  hepatic  bnug.  For  the  ravings  of  phrensy  and  delirium, 
or  the  suspension  of  intellectual  phenomena  arising  from  the  pres-* 
sure  of  a  piece  of  bone,  we  find  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  state 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  of  its  circulation,  without  fancying 
that  die  mind  is  delirious,  mad,  or  drunk*  The  effects  of  medical 
treatment  in  insanity  corroborate  these  views. — Even  they  who 
talk  of  and  believe  in  diseases  of  the  head  are  too  wise  to  put  their 
faith  in  mental  remedies.  They  find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  active 
medical  treatment.  *  I  have  examined,'  says  Mr.  Lawrence, '  many 
heads  of  insane  persons,  and  have  hardly  seen  a  single  brain  which 
has  not  exhibited  obvious  marks  of  disease.' " 

We  have  in  the  above  abstract  endeavoured  to  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  materialism.  We  do  not  entertain 
the  same  opinions  with  him  as  to  its  reasonableness,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  meet  it  by  a  fair  statement  of  our  own  sentiments  on  the 
same  subject,  and  by  pointing  out  such  errors  as  occur  to  us  in  his 
tine  of  aiigiiment. 

It  is  difficult  to  travel  tlirough  a  discussion  of  this  nature  without 
frequent  reference  to  the  name  of  Dr.  Priestley ;  and  although  the 
scientific  honours  of  that  eminent  man  seem  likely  to  outlive  those 
which  be  obtained  fit)m  abstract  or  theological  research,  yet  we 
should  do  injustice  to  the  question  which  we  pretend  to  treat,  if 
we  should  pursue  it  without  some  reference  to  Dr.  Priesdey's 
speculations. 

We  do  not  consider  oursdves  as  justly  chargeable  with  any  of- 
fence against  the  rules  of  Sir  [saac  Newton,  such  as  Dr.  Priestley 
would  impute  to  us*,  in  attributing  the  phaenomena  of  thought  to 
a  principle  in  the  human  being  essentially  disUnct  from  th^it,  the 


•  Dr.  Priestley  considers  bis  opponents,  and  Mr.  Locke  among  the  rest,  as 
forgertiofc  Sir  Issac  Newton's  admonition,  iftat  we  are  to  admit  no  nuire  causes 
of  things  than  are  sufficient  to  explain  appearances.  (Vide  Disquisitions,  pages 
2  and  73).  The  reasoning  used  in  the  sequel  of  this  paragrtipb  is  admirably 
kid  down  by  Condorcet.  **  Poisqae  Texistence  des  corpa  n*est  f>our  nous  que  la 
permanence*  d'^tres,  doot  les  propri^t^s  repondent  ^  un  certain  ordrc  de  nos 
sensations,  il  en  r^sulte,  qu*elle  n*n  rien  de  plus  certain,  que  celle  ct'uutres^trcs 
qui  se  manifestent  ^galemcnt  par  leurs  eff&ts  sur  nous.  Et  puisqne  nos  observa- 
tions sur  DOS  propres  fucult^s  cunform^es  par  celles,  que  nous  faisons,  sur  les 


sature.     .Ainsi  la  spirituality  dc  Tame  n'est  pas  une  opmion  qui  t 

preuves,  mais  te  r^niitat  simple  et  natnrel  d'une  analyse  de  nos  id^  at  da  nos 
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existence  of  which  is  attested  by  our  senses.  We  think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  we  should  exceed  the  Icgiumate  exclusions  and  re- 
jections within  which  Lord  Bacon  would  confine  the  process  of 
analysis,  if  we  were  to  fall  into  the  contrary  opinion ;  in  other  words, 
we  should  generalize  rashly.  To  view  that  essence,  of  which  ex- 
tension and  solidity  are  attributes,  as  the  same  in  kind  with  that 
to  which  tlie  phsenomena  of  thought  appertain,  would  be,  indeed, 
equivalent  to  obtaining  a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to  that  which 
is  warranted  by  our  premises.  Our  knowledge  of  the  essences  of 
things  is  obtained  from  our  knowledge  of  their  qualities.  What 
then  is  there  that  can  warrant  our  asserting  distinctness  of  essence 
except  distinctness  of  qualities  ?  and  what  sets  of  qualities  are  there 
more  distinct  than  Uiose  which  the  immaterialist  attributes  to  mind,  - 
and  those  which  he  assigns  to  matter  i 

Much  certainly  may  be  urged  as  to  the  connexion,  that  subsists 
between  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  itself.  We 
are  ourselves  disposed  to  admit  it,  as  amounting  to  the  closest  re- 
ciprocal dependency.     But  we  are  totally  incapable  of  receiving 
this  closeness  of  connexion  as  "  an  irrefragable  argument,  that  it  is 
properly  no  other  than  one  and  the  same  thing  which  is  sulgect  to 
those  afiections''  that  we  attribute  to  an  immaterial  priixupie,  and 
again  to  those  qualities  by  which,  in  common  with  the  rest  pf 
mankind,  we  characterize  matter.     With  respect  to  the  difficulty 
that  Dr.  Priestley  urges  against  us,  when  we  assert  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  mind  and  body,  we  confess  its  magnitude ;  but  we  do  not 
consider  it  as  authorizing  us  to  advance  from  closeness  of  connexion 
between  mind  and  body  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  identical. 
How,  he  asks,  can  a  reciprocal  influence  be  exerted  by  agents  that 
have  nothing  in  common,  and  what  medium  of  communication  is 
there  betweoi  mind  and  body,  viewed  as  disdnct  existences  i  If  this 
quesUon  express  a  difficulty,  it  is  one  at  which  Dr.  Priesdey  has  no 
right  to  be  alarmed :  for  he  has  overcome  a  much  greater  one ;  that, 
namely,  which  is  involved  in  the  supposiuon  of  a  thinking  portion  of 
brain  to  which  his  hasty  genq^alization  leads  him*. 

In  his  undue  anxiety  to  avoid  the  assigning  unnecessary  causes, 
and,  therefore,  to  discover  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  matter  in  the 
qusdities  of  mind,  as  in  those  which  are,  at  all  hands,  attributed  to 
matter.  Dr.  Priestley  overlooks  an  important  difierence  in  these  re- 
lations. Certainly  we  at  no  time  either  see  or  are  conscious  of 
either  of  these  sets  of  qualities,  without  being  at  the  same  time  com- 

Exiled  to  admit  their  actual  co-existence  with  something  material, 
ut,  that  we  may  be  authorized  to  assign  |o  the  former  class  oC 
phenomena,  the  same  necessary  connexion  with  matter  which  \ire 

*  Vide  Disquisitions  by  Dr.  Priestlej. 
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allow  to  the  latter,  we  must  make  out  a  further  point,  namefy,  that 
they  are  essential  to  our  conception  of  matter.  Por  this,  in  truth, 
18  the  relation  borne  to  it  by  such  qualiues  as  extension,  figure  and 
solid]^ :  our  idea  of  matter  would  be  incomplete  without  them. 
Whereas  this  is  so  far  from  holding  good  with  the  phsenomena 
which  the  immaterialist  attributes  to  mind,  so  far  are  these  from 
being  essential  to  our  conception  of  a  something  material,  tliat 
some  persons  find  it  impossible  to  fi-ame  an  idea  of  a  thinking,  a 
reflecting,  a  conscious  form  of  matter. 

Much  unreasonable  difficulty  has  on  the  other  hand  been  found 
by  some  persons,  in  accepting  the  doctrines  opposed  to  mate- 
rialism, on  the  ground  that  they  are  unable  to  conceive  existence 
unconnected  with  the  presence  of  matter.  It  may  be  expedient 
to  observe,  that  in  holding  these  doctrines  \^'e  mean  to  assert 
nothing  more  than  the  existence  of  a  principle  which  need  not  be 
conceived  as  necessarily  undergoing  a  process  of  death,  when  the 
said  process  takes  place  in  that  portion  of  the  human  being  which 
meets  our  senses.  We  shall  take  an  illustration  of  our  meaning 
fit>m  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  words  tiiat  our  Saviour  ad- 
dresses to  the  repentant  thief  on  the  cross :  '*  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  this  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  'ITiese  words, 
in  their  obvious  meaning,  express  a  continuity  of  existence  in  some 
part  or  principle  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  not- 
withstanding that  process  of  death  which  was  to  take  place  between 
their  occurrence  and  the  meeting  which  they  promise.  These 
words  certainly  illustrate  our  meaning ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
tiiey  do  much  more,  inasmuch  as  ^hey  go  far  toward  settling  any 
question  tliat  may  exist  as  to  the  doctrine  of  immaterialism  being 
the  doctrine  of  scripture. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  rest  long  on  this  question :  if 
any  one,  however,  entertain  a  doubt,  whetiierthe  promise  of  our 
Saviour  was  realized  in  the  way  we  are  supposing,  or  whetlier, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  interview  in  paradise  was  to  be  the 
result  of  a  direct  miracle  performed  in  relation  to  this  favoured 
penitent,  and  occasioning  his  bodily  resurrection, — if  any  one 
entertain  a  doubt  on  this  point,  we  earnestly  refer  him  to  the  vivid 
description  pven  by  St.  Peter  of  that  intermediate  state  into 
which  our  tord  descended : — "  Being  put  to  death  in  the  fleshy 
but  quickened  by  the  spirit ;  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached 
unio  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  ZDcre  disobedient,  when, 
once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah.''  In 
this  passage  we  agam  view  our  Saviour  holdmg 'converse  with 
repentant  sinners  in  paradise ;  where  he  finds  them  possessing  ar> 
existence  intermediate  between  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies  and 
their  final  resurrection.     This  state,  then,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
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repentant  thief,  but  18  common  to  him  with  other  spirits  of  the 
same  kind  in  paradise.  It  is  probable  that  another  mansion  is 
assigned  to  the  unrepentant :  but  if  we  therefore  extend  our  mate- 
rialism to  beings  in  general,  and  suppose  tliem  enjoying  a  corporeal 
existence  in  tliis  intermediate  abode,  what,  we  may  ask,  is  there 
left  for  a  resurrection  to  resuscitate  ?  What  is  tliere  about  us  that 
is  not  at  present  immortal  ? 

Such  IS  the  absurdity  into  which  the  materialist  must  fall  in 
interpreting  these  passages,  unless  he  prefer  to  controvert  scripture 
at  another  point,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  intermediate  state 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  This  is  indeed  actually  done  by  him ; 
for  Dr.  Priestley  urges  as  an  objection  to  the  immaterial  system, 
that  it  necessitates  ''  our  providing  some  receptacle  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead ;  "  and  afSnns  '<  that  there  is  no  hint  concerning  the 
nature  or  use  of  such  an  intermediate  state  in  the  scriptures*." 
A  very  bold  affirmation,  if  at  least  he  allow  that  the  texts  above 
quoted  are  authentic. 

We  have  had  no  intention  to  discuss  in  this  place  the  entire 
question,  whether  materialism  is  countenanced  by  scriptural 
authority.  We  confess  that  this  question  appears  to  us  scarcely 
to  merit  a  deh berate  argument.  In  another  part  of  the  holy 
writings  we  are  told,  as  if  it  were  intended  that  any  question  on 
the  subject  should  be  precluded,  "  not  to  fear  them  who  kill  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but  rather  to  fear  him  who 
is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell." 

Thematerialist  Christian fWhois  able  to  withstand  the  argument 
against  his  opinion  involved  in  this  eloquent  ap|)eal,  must  be 
endowed  with  powers  of  disbelief  far  exceeding  our  powers  of 
persuasion. 

We  believe,  tlien,  the  doctrines  ofthe  materialist  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  our  holy  religion.  W  ith  respect  to  the  opposite  opinion,  all 
that  we  are  endeavouring  at  present  to  prove  is,  not  its  truth,  but 
its  probability :  for  its  truth  we  depend  on  scriptural  authority, 
and  scriptural  authority  appears  to  speak  to  this  point  with  a  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  that  can  only  be  answered  by  that  class  of 
arguments  which  it  is  our  present  object  to  controvert;  arguments 
tliai  would  place  this  species  of  testimony,  as  used  in  defence  of 
immaterialism,  in  apparent  opposition  to  the  light  of  nature. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  arguments  by  which  Mr. 
J^awrence  would  support  his  materialism,  is  their  tendency  to 
place  tliose  properties  which  we  attribute  to  mind,  in  the  same 
kind  of  relation  to  a  material  organ,  as  those  which  are  confessedly 
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physical.  And  here  we  shall  at  once  suggest  to  this  acute  phy- 
siciogist,  that  in  taking  the  same  grounds  for  assigning  mental 
properties  to  the  brain^  as  those  on  which  he  attributes  digestion 
to  the  stomachy  secretion  to  the  liver,  and  rouncular  contraction  to 
the  contracting  muscle,  he  overlooks  one  very  important  difference 
in  the  relations  which  he  thus  considers  illustrative  of  each  other. 
Secretion,  disestion,  and  muscular  contraction,  are  subjects  of  ex- 
periment. We  see  muscles  contract,  and  our  senses  attest  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  secretion,  in  such  relations  to  the  stomach 
and  the  liver,  as  oblige  us  to  assert  that  these  organs  are  possessed 
of  the  functions  of  digestion  and  secretion.  We  should  be  glad 
to  know  from  what  analogous  source  of  informaVion  Mr.  Law- 
rence's opinion,  that  the  brain  ikinks,  is  derived  ?  Does  he  consider 
thought  a  kind  of  secretion?  Certainly,  co.existence  and  mutual 
dependency,  which  constitute  in  truth  his  sole  ground'  for  attri« 
buting  thought  as  a  function  to  the  brain,  have  not  constituted  his 
soie  groundlor  attributing  hepatic  phenomena  to  the  liver.  On 
this  ground,  indeed,  he  might  just  as  well  have  attributed  these 
phenoiuena  to  the  hrain,  on  the  conditions  of  which  they  are 
strictly  dependent.  But  it  is  a  far  more  decided  species  of  evidence 
which  he  possesses  in  favour  of  our  attributing  physical  properties 
to  their  respective  organs.  Nor  can  we  allow  his  right  to  consider 
the  phaenomena  of  mind  as  holding  the  same  kind  of  relation  to 
matter,  which  he  assigns  to  physical  phenomena,  until  he  can  sup- 
port this  assumption  on  grounds  of  the  same  kind. 

As  for  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Lawrence  obtains  from  the 
history  of  disease,  we  readily  admit,  that  we  treat  the  brain  and 
not  the  mind  in  disorders  called  mental :  but  we  acknowledge  no 
such  inference  as  Mr.  Lawrence  would  draw  from  this  admission^ 
Thus,  though  we  do  not  depend  upon  moral  influences  as  medical 
agents,  we  may  urge  that  moral  influences  have  both  caused  and 
cured  disorders  of  the  mind.  A  letter  suddenly  received,  has,  as 
Mr.  Rennell  well  observes,  occasioned  apoplexy.  It  contains 
some  aflSicting  intelligence  ;— the  receiver  of  it  casts  his  eye  upon 

iu  contents,  and  drops  down  without  sense  or  motion. **  What 

is  the  cause  of  this  disorder,  the  eflfects  of  which  arc  thus  visible? 
It  is  produced  by  a  sheet  of  white  paj>er,  distinguished  by  a  few 
black  marks.  But  no  one  would  be  absurd  enough  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  eftt  ct  of  the  paper  alone,  or  of  the  characters  in- 
scribed upon  it,  unless  those  characters  conveyed  some  meaning 
to  the  understanding  *J"  Now  the  immaterialist  has  as  much  right 
to  make  use  of  this  class  of  facts  in  support  ot  his  hypothesis,  as 
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the  materialist  can  have  to  avail  himself  of  those  adduced  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  proving  that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  material 
organ.  It  matters  not  to  this  remark,  to  assure  us  that  there  is  a 
corresponding  alteraUon  in  the  brain,  with  the  state  of  mind  which 
we  are  supposing.  This  we  shall  take  for  granted  in  either  view 
of  the  case.  We  only  urge,  that  where  the  affection  of  mind  is  thus 
prominent  and  obvious,  we  have  the  same  right  to  consider  it  in- 
fluential in  causing  or  curing  the  disease,  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  to  assign  the  bodily  affection  as  curative  in  the  class  of  cases 
which  he  alludes  to. 

We  certiunly  mayjexpress  our  hearty  concurrence  with  Mr. 
Lawrence,  as  to  the  expediency  of  physical  rather  than  moral 
measures,  in  what  are  called  head  affections.  But  in  many  of 
these  affections,  the  medical  inimaterialist  may  urge,  that  he  is 
recommending,  not  that  line  of  practice  which  he  considers  the 
most  appropriate,  but  that  which  he  has  found  the  most  manage- 
able. He  may  state,  consistently  with  the  doctrines  which  we  are 
upholdingi  that,  although  he  believes  in  the  distinct  existence  of 
mind,  he  is  ignorant  of  its  nature ;  and  that  in  this  consciousness 
of  ignorance  he  directs  his  measures  rather  at  the  bodily  organ, 
concerning  which  he  understands  something,  than  at  the  moral  seat 
of  the  disease.  This  immaterial  principle,  he  may  urge,  is,  at 
present,  unknown  to  him,  in  its  relations  to  medical  treatment, 
which  in  the  existing  state  of  science  is  conversant  with  little 
more  than  objects  or  sense*  This  he  may  urge,<*-^and  truly  the 
extreme  uncertainty  which  will  att^d  his  most  approved  measures 
in  disorders  of  the  mind,  will  warrant  his  conjecturing  that  they 
have  been  directed  at  something  connected  with  the  seat  of  the 
malady,  rather  than  at  the  seat  of  the  malady  itself. 

In  Uie  wild  and  casual  inffuences  exerted  by  the  animal  mag* 
netizers  on  their  disciples  or  patients,  which  they  choose  to  coqt 
aider  systematic^  and  when  successful  to  denominate  cures,  there 
has  been  much  which  might  lead  the  ipmaterialist  to  suppose,  that 
these  enthusiasts  had  possessed  themselves  of  some  such  '<  inlets 
to  the  ideas/'  as  Dr.  Clark  supposes,  '^  not  furnished  by  the  body.** 
Certainly  the  corporeal  means  by  which  they  have  appeared  to 
affect  the  minds  of  their  disciples,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  effect 
produced ;  if  we  may  measure  this  effect  by  the  strength  with 
which  the  mind  thus  influenced  seems  to  have  re-act^  on  the 
bodily  disease  which  the  magnetizer  has  undertaken  to  cure.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  fantastic  speculations  of  the  magnetizers 
concerning  their  imaginary  fluid,  have  thrown  Into  unmerited 
]$hade  the  effects  which  they  have  actually  produced.  There  cer- 
tainly is  no  unreasonableness  in  the  supposition,  that  the  influence 
of  the  mind  over  the  body  may  sometimes  be  so  organized  and 
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reduced  to  principles,  as  to  avail  more  than  it  does  at  present 
towards  the  cure  of  diseases. 

There  is  another  topic  employed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  which  re- 
quires to  be  noticed,  if  indeed  a  jocular  sally  deserves  to  be  treated 
as  an  argument.  Whatever  it  is,  we  believe  the  point,  which  it 
seems  intended  to  gain,  may  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Lawrence  with 
perfect  safety,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  our  doctrine  are  concerned. 
We  willy  indeed,  at  once  admit  the  existence  of  an  immaterial 
nrinciple  wherever  we  see  life,  whether  in  the  European,  the 
Negro,  or  the  Oyster.  An  immaterial  principle  is  not  as  such 
necessarily  immortal.  We  shall,  in  return,  only  demand  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  that  the  human  soul  may  be  permitted  to  retain  its 
relative  importance  in  the  scale  of  existences. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  we  imagine,  to  observe  that  the  argu- 
m^its  here  adduced  in  favour  of  an  immaterial  principle  as  essen- 
tial to  our  conception  of  a  living  being,  can  have  no  furdier  in* 
fluence  on  the  direct  proof  of  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul,  than  as 
clearing  away  any  difficulties  which  would  meet  it  at  the  thresh* 
old,  if  human  reason  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  mind  and 
matter  constitute  one  single  undivided  essence.  It  is  true,  that  as 
far  as  the  distinct  existence  of  these  two  principles  is  proved,  so 
far  we  are  enabled  to  affirm  that  the  deatli  of  the  body  does  not 
involve  a  corresponding  dissolution  of  the  soul ;  at  the  same  time, 
we  are,  we  believe,  obliged  to  admit,  that  as  at  the  moment  of 
death  our  senses  attest  a  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  as  we  have 
been  previously  aware  of  the  close  alliance  subsisting  between 
mind  and  body,  and  have  no  evidence  equally  distinct  with  that 
of  sense  of  a  continued  existence  of  mind,  we  must  lean  in  our 
unassisted  conjectures  to  the  supposition  that  it  also  has  under* 
gone  a  process  of  dissolution. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  the  above 
reasoning  leaves  us  entirely  dependent  for  relief  fiom  our  inevita** 
ble  doubts  and  fears  on  the  revealed  promises  of  God. 

It  is  for  otherwise  with  the  belief  of  those  persons  whom  the 
doctrines  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine,  may  chance  to 
convince.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Rennell  can  indeed  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  conclusions  decisively  favourable  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  by  the  agency  of  their  own  unassisted  reason : 
they  see  the  soul,  not  linked,  as  we  view  it,  in  absolute,  and,  for 
the  present  life,  indissoluble  connexion  with  matter,  but  energizing 
and  reposing  without  any  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  body. 
The  death  of  the  body  scarcely  entities  them  to  dream  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  thinking  principle,  which  they  view  with  undoubting 
certainty  as  at  that  moment  set  at  liberty  from  fetters  which  it 

has 
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has  previously  worn  very  loosely.     This  confidence  they  obtain 
from  the  stores  of  natural  philosophy. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  the  importance  of  a  sound  and  correctly 
defined  materialism  to  the  just  belief  of  our  rehgion^^-aad  beltev>i 
ing  that  inaccurate  views  of  the  quantity  of  evidence  which  this 
doctrine  may  obtain  fit>m  human  reason,  will  hazard  its  rejection 
witl)  many  who  shall  happen  to  discover  such  flaws ; — believing  all 
this,  we  are  anxious  to  make,  and  to  mainUun,  our  protest  against 
the  reasoning  that  contains  them. 

Thenatnie  of  our  limits  does  not  allow  us  to  extract  the  whole 
argument  which  Mr.  Kennell  draws  from  physiology,  as  confront- 
ing the  materialism  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  of  the  Prench  school : 
we  shall  present  our  readers  with  extracts  from  this  argument, 
referring  them  for  fuither  information  to  Mr.  Hennell's  work  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  a  letter  purport':ng  to  be  written 
by  a  Graduate  in  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  a 
larger  exposition  than  we  can  afford  of  the  objections  that  lie 
against  it. 

The  furthest  advance  that  unassisted  reason  could  make  towards 
establishing  the  distinct  existence  of  an  immaterial  principle,  would 
be  to  repiesent  it  as  actually  energizing,  without  reference  /o,  and 
independently  o/*,  the  presence  of  matter.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Ken* 
pell  has  attempted  to  make  out  this  point,  and  has  attempted  it  in 
vain.  Phy?^iology,  from  which  he  would  obtain  its  proof,  is  in 
trutli  at  variance  with  him,  and  tends  to  establish  ttie  most  entire 
dependency  of  mind  on  matter,  and,  as  the  immaterialist  would 
add,  of  matter  on  mind.  But  this  is  not  all ;  as  he  draws  his  ar« 
gument  on  this  head  from  a  source  incapable  of  furnishing  the  re- 
quisite proof, — so  he  fails  to  establish  another  and  a  more  impor- 
tant point;  one  which  we  believe  to  have  already  obtained 
satisfactoiy  evidence,  but  not  out  of  the  stores  of  natural  philosophy  ; 
we  mean  the  essential  distinctness  of  mind  and  matter.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  tliat  natural  philosophy  oilers  no  objec^tions  to 
this  doctrine,  and  that  abstract  reasoning  is  in  favour  of  its  truth ; 
but  there  the  light  of  human  reason  leaves  us,  and  ojsliges  us  to 
seek  for  a  confirmation  of  our  metaphysical  opinion  from  the  re^ 
vealed  testimony  of  God.  We  firmly  believe,  that  the  intimate 
union  of  mind  and  matter  leaves  no  space  for  the  physiological 
proof  by  which  &f  r.  Kennell  would  establish  their  distinct  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  first  of  those  arguments  to  which  I  shall  advert,  Mr. 
Kennell  desires  to  establish  the  fact,  that  life  is  not  a  property  of 
organized  matter.  He  founds  his  position  on  the  hypothesis  that 
life  commences  subsequently  to  the  existence  of  an  organized  body, 
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a3  io  the/tE^iM  in  utero ;  i^nd  that  it  may  come  to  a  tenniqatioii 
before  that  organized  body  ceases  to  exist.  Mow  the  latter  clause 
ia  Mr.  Rennell's  statement  on  this  subject  appears  to  us  nearly 
unintelligible :  as,  however, itseems  to  contain  the  sum  of  hisreason- 
ing,  we  must  present  it  to  our  readers,  and  we  find  it  expedient  to 
employ  the  words  of  the  author. 

**  Thus  then  the  organization  of  a  body  commences  betbre  its 
own  independent  life,  as  it  continues  after  its  death.  Life,  there* 
fore,  though  it  may  depend  upon  a  certain  perfection  in  organi«i 
zaiiou  for  its  continuance,  is,  nevertheless,  as  totally  distinct  in  ita 
nature  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  is  from  the  instrument  from 
wluch  it  was  produced  ♦-" 

Those  who  shall  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  moment's  re- 
flection on  this  very  original  sentence,  wiil  observe,  tliat  the  word 
'  therefore'  precedes  an  illegifimate  conclusion.  Mr.  iiennell  haa 
adduced  the  fact  tliat  some  organization  is  distinct  from  life ;  he 
is  not  therefore  at  liberty  to  assert  that  all  organization  is  similarly 
distinct  from  the  vital  principle.  He  asserts  that  in  the  foetus  and 
the  corpse  we  see  an  organizes  body  uninformed  by  life :  is  he 
authorized  by  the  truth  of  this  assertion  to  presume  that  where  life 
does  exiatf  or  mauifest  Use/fi  as  the  materialist  has  a  right  to  say, 
it  is  not  a  quality  of  tlie  organized  matter  which  it  informs,  but  aa 
independent  essence  ? 

If  it  were  necessary  to  select  portions  out  of  the  above  mass  of 
corrupt  reasoning,  we  might  oliserve,  that  the  organization  of  a 
body  does  not  continue  after  its  death  :  from  the  instant  of  death, 
we  have  reason  to  date  tlie  commencement  of  a  process  of  dis- 
organization. 

^jfr.  Rennell  founds  some  curious  proofs  of  the  non-identity  of 
mind  and  matter  upon  the  phnnomena/first  of  sleeping,  and  secondly 
of  dreaminff.  He  allows  indeed  his  argument  to  proceed  to  aa 
asseruon  oT  their  indepefidenty  as  well  as  their  distinci  existence* 
Kow  the  latter  of  these  suppositions  we  believe  to  be  a  sound  one, 
but  untenable  on  the  grounds  which  Mr,  Rennell  takes;  the 
former  we  conceive  to  be  untenable  on  any  ground,  except  such  as 
a  direct  revelation  may  supply. 

In  surveying  the  phsenomena  of  the  sleeping  state,  Mr.  RenneQ 
contends  that  "  it  is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  rather  than  of  the 
.  body ;  and  that  the  refreshment  which  the  latter  receives  fmm  it,  i& 
from  the  suspension  of  its  active  and  agitating  principlet."  Ho 
accordingly  holds  that  the  intellect  and  the  body  do  not,  at  that 
time,  undergo  corresponding  changes;  and  thus  he  obtains  an 
argument  in  favour  of  their  distinctness.     ^'  The  intellect,"  he 
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urges,  **  18  then  at  rest,  while  the  corporeal  functions  are  in  the 
same  completeness  of  performance  as  if  sleep  were  not  present. 
The  blood  circulates  as  readily,  and  almost  as  lapidly,  in  the  sleep- 
ing, as  in  the  waking  subject.  Digestion,  secretion,  nutrition,  and 
all  the  functions  of  the  Ufe  of  vegetation  proceed,  and  yet  the  under- 
standing is  absent.'' 

Now,  by  his  theory  of  dreams,  Mr.  Rennell  obtains  an  equally 
success^l  proof  of  the  same  independent  existence  of  mind  and 
body,  from  the  fact,  which  he  is  there  pleased  to  assume,  that  the 
mind  during  that  state  possesses  a  peculiar  activity  of  motion  and 
perfection  of  faculties.  But  surely  Mr.  Rennell  must  allow  that 
energy  of  mind,  which  he  says  exists  during  dreaming,  to  neutra- 
lize the  argument,  which  he  would  obtain  from  its  inactivity  Aw- 
rvcig  sleep  wtmarked  by  dreams^  or  to  leave  that  aigument  weak  and 
inefiective;  since  he  must  confess  his  uncertainty  over  how  lai^  a 
pordon  of  sleep  the  process  of  dreaming  may  be  spread.  It  is  in- 
deed very  probable,  that  our  more  impressive  dreams  alone  arrest 
the  attention  so  as  to  be  remembered.  But  these  speculations  are 
not  decisive  on  the  point  before  us.  It  is  Mr.  RenneU's  object  to 
discover  a  distinct  and  independent  existence  of  the  mind  and  the 
body  during  sleep,  and  under  the  influence  of  dreams.  We 
believe  that  he  is  in  error  as  to  the  state  of  the  natural  functions 
in  their  relation  to  the  state  of  the  mind.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  he  himself  admits  to  be  retarded  during  sleep.  But  it  is 
not  from  these  sources  that  the  physiologist  would  expect  to  illus- 
trate the  reciprocal  dependency  of  body  and  mind.  Neither  does  the 
absence  of  such  proofe  authorize  a  different  supposition  in  Mr.  Ren* 
nell.  It  is  to  the  brain,  the  admitted  organ  of  the  mind,  that  Mr. 
Rennell  must  look  for  proofs  to  establish  his  position ;  and  what 
single  proof  does  he  bring,  or  pretend  to  bring,  to  Uie  point,  that 
the  brain  does  not  under  sleep,  or  during  dreams,'undergo  changes 
analogous  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  intellect  P  The  burthen 
of  proof  in  this  case  lies  obviously  on  him.  The  connexion  of  the 
brain  and  the  mind  is  admitted  at  all  hands.  Their  mutual  influ- 
ence is,  in  truth,  admitted  by  himself,  though  he  overiooks  the  pro- 
bability, which  this  implies,  that  in  the  above  cases  the  intellect  is 
preserving  its  strict  correspondency  with' the  body. 

The  probability  that  tiiere  is  in  sleep  a  state  of  the  brain  cor- 
respondent to  the  altered  condition  of  the  mind,  is  increased  by  the  • 
well  known  fact  in  pathology,  that  deep  sleepiness,  when  it  is  a 
morbid  symptom,  always  gives  us  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  cerebral  disease.  But  it  is  in  the  slighter  deviations  from  health, 
of  d^ly,  and  with  some  persons  almostof  hourly  occurrence,  that 
the  correspondency  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body  receives  its  clear- 
est proof.     How  well  this  has  been  appreciated  in  former  ages, 
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as  at  present  ID  our  own,  is  evinced  in  the  beautiful  descnptioa 
given  by  Aretffius  of  the  discMtlers  of  the  studious  character.  It  is 
iUusdnated  by  the  experience  of  all  who  view  this  class  of  men  with 
a  medical  eye,  or  even  with  the  observant  attention  of  friendship  $ 
and  it  is  this  kind  of  fact  which  defeats  the  attempts  of  physiology 
to  discover  by  any  light,  which  it  can  afibrd,  the  essential  disUnct^* 
ness  of  the  body  and  of  the  immaterial  principle. 

Mr.  Renneirs  proofs  of  an  independency  of  the  iutetlect,  in  re- 
gard  to  the  body,  drawn  from  the  admitted  fact  that  extraordinary 
mental  vigour  is  sometimes  observable  immediately  before  death, 
are  equally  fallacious.  The  facts  themselves  constitute,  in  truth,  aa 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  mind,  in  an  immense  majority 
of  instances,  becomes  weak  as  the  body  tends  through  old  age 
towards  death.  In  the  cases  of  mental  vigour  immediately  precede 
iog  dissolution,  which  are  usually  quoted,  we  believe  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  general  rule  will  rarely  be  made  good.  It  will  often  be 
found  that  a  temporary  stimulus  has  excitea  the  feeble  mind  to  a 
short-lived  exertion,  or  that  some  change  in  the  circulation  of  the 
brain,  perhaps  that  remission  of  inflammatory  action  which  often 
precedes  death,  has  renewed  its  original  vigour  in  its  declining 
moments. 

Mr.  Rennell  attacks  with  much  asperity  the  system  of  Messrs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  as  involving  materialism ;  and  he  wonders,  with 
very  litde  reason,  that  the  eminent  physiologists  of  the  day  have  not 
come  forward  in  a  body  to  espose  the  absurdities  of  this  system*. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  mix  up  with  the  present  discus- 
sion a  direct  scrutiny  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  German 
UluminatL  As,  however,  we  believe  that  their  fundamental  posi- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  and,  as  the  close  connexion  between  the  thinking  princi- 
ple and  the  brain,  which  Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  pretend  to  de- 
velop, seems  peculiarly  to  excite  the  alarm  of  Mr.  Rennell,  we 
cannot  forbear  to  assure  the  student  who  may  chance  to  admit 
these  doctrines,  that  he  need  not  therefore  consider  himself  a  ma- 
terialist. We  know  the  influence  of  names,  and  arc  confident  that 
a  charge  of  this  nature,  made  on  the  authority  of  a  divine,  may  re- 
alize the  very  fact  which  it  unjustiy  announces.  The  youthful  stu- 
dent is  bidden  to  change  his  scientific  opinions,  or  to  consider  him- 
self a  believer  in  doctrines  irreconcileable  with  his  religion.  His 
state  of  uncertainty  is  pitiable;  for  the  conclusions  of  his  intellect 


*  '^  So  inconsistent  with  reason  (says  Mr.  Rennell  in  hit  concluding  renmrks 
on  this  sjstem)  is  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  reduce  our  thoughts 
to  a  material  origin,  and  ro  identify  our  understanding  with  any  part  of  our 
corporeal  frame/*  p.  101. 
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become  (unnecessarily)  opposed  to  his  cherished  opinions'on  llie 
most  iniportimt  subject  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  man. 

Now,  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  ready  to  confess  that  the  opi- 
nions of  Gall  and  Sptirzheim,  encumbered  as  they  are  with  nume- 
rous errors  of  expression,  of  composition,  and  of  logic,  appear  to 
us  to  tend  rather  to  elucidate  the  connexion  of  the  brain  and  the 
thinking  principle,  than  to  confound  them  as  identical.  *  **  Some 
men,  iiideed,  start  from  these  speculations,  as  if  there  were  at  the 
threshold  of  the  stibject  a  mass  of  improbableness  and  of  impiety 
which  no  direct  evidence  could  surmount:  but  where  do  they 
ground  this  supposition  i  It  had  been  well  known,  before  ever  the 
speculations  of  these  gentlemen  had  become  public,  that  there 
exists  a  reciprocal  dependency  between  the  states  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  brain.  If  this  be  materialism,  itdid  not  originate  with  them. 
Agiun,  it  had  been  known  before  their  time,  that  we  are  bom  with 
various  tendencies,  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual.  If  they  ap^ 
propriated  individual  tendencies  to  separate  material  parts,  what- 
ever the  general  doctrine  may  have  of  a  nature  apparently  repug- 
nant to  free  agency,  this  is  not  to  be  laid  at  their  door.  The  pro- 
blem to  reconcile  natural  tendencies  witli  freedom  of  will,  existed 
before  their  time ;  and  as  their  assigning  material  organs  to  such 
tendencies  did  by  no  means  render  them  more  obviously  connate 
or  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  will,  so  Messrs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  having  opposed  new  diffi- 
culties to  the  solution  of  this  problem." 

We  have  given  some  instances  of  the  fervour  with  which  Mr. 
Rennell  wields  against  materialism  the  arms  that  he  has  extorted 
from  physiology :  and  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  endeavottred  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  enemies  whom  he  has  to  combat^  by 
suggesting  that  Messrs'.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  do  notappertain  to  this 
heresy.  Something  we  think  is  due  to  these  gentlemen  th#^mselves, 
as  they  have  been  very  roughly  treated  for  opinions  which  they  ex- 
plicitly disavow  t» 

•  Vide  Letter  to  Mr.  Rennell. 

f  **  When  our  antavoni&ts  maintain,^  says  Dr.  Spurzheino, "  that  we  are 
iniiterialists,  th^y  ought  to  prove  that  we  teach  that  there  is  nothing  but  mat- 
t«r.  The  fal^eiiood  of  this  accusation  is  very  dhvious  by  the  followring  consi- 
deration. The  expressive  organ  desitsnates  an  instrument  by  niean^of  which 
some  farulty  manifests  itself.  The  muscles,  for  example,  are  the  organs  of 
voluntary  motioit ;  but  the  muscles  are  not  the  moving  poner.  The  eyes  are 
the  organs  of  sight;  but  the  ejes  are  not  the  faculty  of  seeing.  We  sepa- 
rate the  faculties  ot  the  soul  or  mind  from  the  organs,  and  we  conisider  the 
central  parts  as  the  organs  of  thete  faculties :  vis.  as  the  means  hywhicb  these 
faculties  manifest  tbemselvea.  Even  the  adversaries  of  our  doctrines  must  so 
far  adfuit  the  dependence  of  the  soul  on  the  body,** -^Fhysu^omiad  S^tem, 
p.  121. 
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For  tlio^  between  whose  opposed  sentiments  relatively  to  the 
evidence  on  which  materialism  rests,  we  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover some  middle  point ; — though  speculatively  at  variance  with 
each  of  them,  yet  we  feel  and  acknowledge  very  high  respect.  I'he 
elegant  talents  and  excellent  principles  of  Mr.  Kennell  are  well 
known;  and  if  Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  seduced  into  some  expres- 
sions of  an  irreverent  cast  relatively  to  serious  subjects,  we  believe 
that  die  roughness  with  which  scepticism  had  been  imputed  to 
bim  in  a  previous  stage  of  his  conttx>versy  with  Mr.  Abernethy, 
gave  occasion  to  his  unguarded  asperity. 

As  to  the  doctrines  maintained  by  these  gentlemen  concerning 
materialism,  they  obtain  our  most  hearty  opposition.  The  mate- 
rialism of  Mr.  Lawrence  is  unscriptural :  and  his  arguments  in 
behalf  of  it  appear  to  us  as  inconclusive  as  those  by  which  his  an- 
tagonist would  controvert  him.  We  regret  that  the  latter  gentle- 
man should  have  ever  ventured  into  physiology,  or  that  the  fonner 
should  have  ever  quitted  it. 

We  shall  not  aim  at  the  appearance  of  connexion  in  our  re- 
marks,  by  endeavouring  to  force  into  the  same  head  the  materialism 
of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the  more  direct  and  deliberate  attack  made 
on  oar  religious  opinions  by  another  work  which  it  falls  within 
our  scheme  to  consider.  We  allude  to  the  dramatic  poem  entitled 
Ciriit.  If  we  were  indeed  ambidous  of  maintaining  unity,  we 
might  UT^  in  favour  of  tliis  transition,  that  the  -natenalism  of  the 
physiotogist  and  the  discontented  fatalism  of  the  noble  poet  have 
each  obtained  a  source  of  increased  circulation  by  the  avowed  in- 
ability of  the  law  to  protect  the  copyright  of  the  respective  authors. 
ButCain  needs  no  such  advantage :  it  possesses,  we  regret  to  admit, 
every  circumstance  and  adjunct  that  may  tend  to  promote  the  dif- 
fiision  of  any  venomous  ingredient  that  it  may  contain.  Its  topics 
admit  of  being  rendered  very  intricate;  the  reasoning  which  it  puts 
forth  is  plausible, and  is  invested  in  brilhant language;  and  finally, 
the  Edinburgh  Review  has  discovered  that  a  moral  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  it.  Yet  such  as  it  is,  this  poem  contains,  we  believe, 
the  most  deliberate  attempt  that  has  occurred  in  our  day  to  render 
all  evidence  in  favour  of  revealed  religion  antecedently  improbable, 
by  controverting  the  most  important  of  those  attributes,  which  re- 
vdation  teaclies  ud  to  assign  to  God. 

A  metaphysical  treatise  endeavouring  to  establish  this  point,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  leave  in  the  midst  of  that  obscurity  in  which 
treatises  concerning  freedom  of  will  generally  involve  their  subject. 
But  here  we  find  tte  irreligious  argument  receiving  its  practical  ap- 
plication. A  f^ate  is  placed  before  us ;  and  a  human  being  is  plunged, 
by  the  impulse  which  he  receives  from  this  wayward  argument, 
into  guilt,  o\'er  which  he  has  no  controul,  and  misery,  which  he 
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does  not  deserve.  This  is  giving  to  the  phantasies  of  speculative 
impiety  **  a  local  habitation  and  a  name/'  and  engaging  our  mostac- 
tive  sympathies  ii>  favour  of  those  views  which  might  otherwise  be 
considered  as  no  more  than  visionary  hypothesis.  But  as  this 
pracUcal  impiety  is  the  most  mischievous,  so,  we  rejoice  to  say^ 
It  is  the  most  easily  developed  and  exposed.  Questions  concerning 
the  origin  of  evil  may  exist,  where  the  Edinburgh  Review  places 
them,  in  ^'  mighty  unfathomed  obscurity."  But  the  question, 
whether  a  modem  Cain  need  plunge  into  wickedness,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  metaphysical  reasoning,  is  involved  in  no  necessary  dark- 
ness. 

What  may  have  been  the  besettii^  errors  of  the  brother  of  Abel 
we  know  not.    The  Cain  of  Lord  Byron  presents  to  us  a  being 
plunged  into  the  blackest  despondency  and  discontent,  by  a  strong 
conviction  that  he  is  beset  with  evils,  in  relation  to  which  he  is 
equally  powerless  and  undeserving.    The  selfish  and  narrow  moodi- 
ness which  renders  a  real  character  of  this  kind  disagreeable,  and 
therefore  harmless,  is  lost  under  the  splendour  of  poetry  and  elo. 
quence,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  meet  our  eye,  except  what  ap* 
pears,  by  being  accounted  for  on  principles  of  necessity,  either  piti- 
able or  pardonable.     But  what  is  the  real  position  of  this  melan* 
choly  being  ?  It  is  certainly  obvious  that  man,  as  a  creature,  is  in 
one  sense  unpossessed  of  freedom  of  will ;  namely,  that  he  nmst 
act  consistently  with  the  laws  according  to  which  he  is  created. 
But  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  obvious,  that  in  every  individual 
case  man  is  free  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  to  his  own  choice, 
or  to  the  choice  of  others.     The  latter  is  the  plain  and  practical 
answer  to  any  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  scheme  of  ne- 
cessity, whenever  these  arguments  are  applied  to  the  regulation  of 
our  conduct.     Our  distinct  and  clear  perception  of  freedom  of  will 
in  the  performance  of  this  or  that  action,  set  against  our  conscious* 
ness  that  we  act  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  our  being,  and  can- 
not act  otherwise,  may  form  a  speculative  paradox ;  but  this  does 
not  shake  our  conviction  of  our  ultimate  freedom  of  choice.     And 
this  is  the  practical  point,  which  we  should  regret  to  consider  Irfi 
in  obscuritif.    Justness  and  goodness  are  tenns  applied  absolutely, 
and  not  analogically,  to  God,  in  consequence  of  bis  possessing  those 
.  qualities  which  are  so  called  in  men.   They  have  no  pracUcal  mean- 
ing, except  what  we  collect  from  our  observations  of  human  nature. 
In  this  sense  God  is  just  and  good ;  for  he  punishes  and  rewards 
those  actions  which  we  punish  and  reward,  in  a  higher  degree,  and 
with  a  more  strict  admeasurement,  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  at- 
tain. We  have  not  scrupled  to  apply  the  attributes  of  justness  and 
goodness  to  our  own  conduct  in  the  conferring  such  rewards  and 
punishments,  though  we  have  been  conscious  of  the  above  abstract 

argument 
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argument  against  thefineedom  of  homan  will,  and^by  consequence, 
against  the  freedom  to  act>  or  to  abstain  from  action,  in  those  whom 
we  have  punished.  Why  then  should  our  consciousness  of  this 
kind  of  necessity,  as  existing  in  relation  to  the  actions  of  men,  ren- 
der us  averse  to  assign  such*  attributes  to  the  Divinity  i  If  this 
question  be  answered  favourably  to  the  views  which  religion  pre- 
scribes, what  is  there  remaining  in  the  metaphysical  subtlety  of 
Lord  Byron,  that  need  occasion  the  perplexity  in  which  he  would 
entangle  us  f 

We  have  a  great  dislike  to  disquisitions  concerning  the  origin  of 
evil.     We  cannot tiowever  agree  w:ith  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  in 
consigning  the  whole  question  to  unfathomable  obscurity,  so  as  to 
take  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  a  reference  to  moral  conduct.  In 
this  practical  point  of  view  it  appears  to  us  to  possess  no  obscurity 
whatever,  and  it  is  in  this  {x>int  of  view  that  it  comes  before  us  in 
the  Mystery  of  Lord  Byron.     In  this  poem,  the  existence  of  evil 
in  the  world  afibrds  to  the  ima^nation  of  the  first  murderer  an  argu* 
ment  against  the  justice  of  God.     But,  let  us  ask,  what  should  we 
know  either  of  the  goodness  or  the  justice  of  the  Deity,  but  for  the 
scheme  of  moral  virtue  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  unfold  to  us? 
and  how  can  we  conceive  the  existence  of  virtue  without  conceiving 
also  the  existence  of  vicef   The  intention  of  God  that  we  should 
possess  as  much  freedom  of  will  as  is  compatible  with  our  nature, 
as  created  and  therefore  dependent  beings,  is  obvious.    Co<«xist- 
ent  with  the  kind  of  necessity  which  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of 
that  relation  which  subsists  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator^ 
there  has  been  given  us  a  consciousness  of  the  most  complete  free* 
dom  of  will  in  regard  to  this  or  that  action,  and,  consequently,  of 
motfH  responsibility.     In  a  word,  our  Creator  has  loosened  around 
us  the  shackles  of  necessity,  to  the  highest  possible  d^ree  to  which 
we  can  conceive  a  created  being  to  be  set  at  liberty.    Instead  of 
considering  our  actual  state  as  embarrassed  in  regard  to  action,  and 
enslaved  to  circumstances,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
extent  to  wluch  we  are  conscious  of  freedom,  as  a  standing  mi- 
racle.' ' 

We  have  paid  an  extorted  and  uncomfortable  tribute  to  the 
ethical  qualities  of  Cain.  There  has  been  a  time  when  we  should 
have  thought  it  impossible  that  a  subject  should  engage  our  atten* 
tioD  deeply  associated  with  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  without  com- 
pelling our  imagination,  even  though  engaged  in  severer  tasks,  iq 
deviate  among  his  romantic  and  impassioned  characters,  and  die 
splendid  imagery  with  which  he  surrounds  them.  But  the  wand  of 
the  enchanter  has  broken  the  charm  which  it  had  created.  The 
magnificent  portraiture  on  which  we  once  thought  it  not  sinful  to 
gaze  has  vanished  into  thin  air,  and  on  Uie  scene  left  desolate  by  its 
vol..  I.  NO.  ir.  P  departure 
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departure  there  remtiDs  one  portentouft  shadow,  of  wlucb  we  start 
to  find  diat  the  Laraa,  the  Giaours,  and  the  Corsairs,  have  been  no 
more  than  incamalioas.  Alas !  can  the  noble  poet  find  no  fitter 
model  for  high  and  heroic  design  than  tlie  Lucifer  of  his  Mystery  i 
And  yet,  now  that  he  has  unfolded  this  character,  its  right  to  be  coor 
sidered  the  completion  and  perfiK:don  of  all  the  rest  becomes  in- 
stantly and  painfully  obvious. 

Perhaps  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that  as  his  tordship  has  at 
lasi  delivered  himself  of  this  monstrous  birth,  of  which  the  former 
children  of  his  brain  may  be  considered  typical,  his  future  concep- 
tions may  be  such  as  good  and  religious  men  tnay  welcome  with 
pleasure  as  well  as  admirati(»i« 

There  is  a  very  large  and  a  very  respectable  portion  of  the  com* 
munity,  who  would  start  with  horror  at  any  direct  attempt  to  re- 
concile their  minds  to  iceplical  opinions,  without  being  very  well 
able  to  defend,  without,  perhaps,  having  exactly  ascertaifiedf  their 
own*  In  order  to  proselytize  among  persons  such  as  these,  the 
surest  method  is  that  adopted  by  Dr*  MiddleCon.  namely,  to  taike 
some  proportion  which  they  shall  consider  religiously  correct^  and 
to  support  it  by  argument  which  they  may  feel  themselves  com- 
pelled to  apply,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  the  subversion  of  a  scrip* 
tural  doctrine.  Thus  Dr.  Middleton  assuled  the  popish  miracles 
with  arguments  that  had,  some  of  them,  as  strong  an  application  to 
those  of  the  gospel.  His  avowed  object,  he  tcok  care,  should  be 
a  good  one ;  and,  if  the  excursive  talent  of  his  reader  s^id  him  be* 
yond  the  bounds  which  the  author,  good  harmless  man,  had  pre«* 
scribed  to  his  own  view8,-4iow  could  Ae  help  that  f 

Where  this  method  cannot  he  adopted,  it  is  at  all  events  expedi- 
ent to  take  some  proposition  short  of  a  direct  denial  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  scriptures,  and  from  which  the  transition  to  such  a  de- 
nial may  be  made  in  the  manner  most  gratifying  to  human  vanity. 
We  do  not  say,  that  the  authors  to  whom  we  have  been  adverting 
have  had  a  very  decisive  and  determinate  intention  in  what  they 
have  written ;  but  we  do  affirm,  that  if  an  attack  against  revealed  re- 
ligion had  been  intended  by  the  poet  and  the  physiologist,  they 
oottld  not  possibly  have  adopted  a  more  advantageous  method  of 
carrying  it  on,  than  that  which  they  have  actually  taken ;  unless  in« 
deed  their  subject  had  admitted  of  die  more  cunning  species  of  war- 
fare so  ably  carried  on  by  Dr.  Middleton.  If  in  one  single  nistaDce 
our  efforts  should  avaU  against  this  destructive  form  of  assault,  th^ 
are  more  than  repaid. 
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Art.  XW. ^Prison  Discipline^. 

r*  has  now  become  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  say  upon  this 
subject  any  thing  to  which  the  attention  of  Uie  public  has  not 
already  been  successfully  called. 

This  we  consider  a  ground  of  sincere  congratulation.  When  we 
reflect  bow  small  a  number  of  years  has  elapsed  since  Howard 
began  to  meditate  his  important  career ;  when  the  prisoner  was 
allowed  to  rot  in  his  dungeon,  without  exciting^  in  any  quarter,  a 
thought  respecting  the  air  which  he  breathed,  the  food  which  he 
ate^  the  usage  which  he  endured,  or  the  temperature  in  which  his 
deplorable  nights  and  days  were  consumed ;  we  feel  at  our  hearts 
the  encouragement  which  benevolence  may  thence  derive  for  per- 
severance in  every  judicious  design ;  since,  already,  there  is  not  a 
light  in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed,  in  which  it  may  not  be 
said  to  be  familiar  to  the  public  mind.  The  secrets  of  the  prison 
bouse  have  been  revealed.  The  state  of  the  oppressor  and  of  the. 
oppressed  has  been  disclosed.  The  evils,  both  moral  and  physical, 
which  flow  from  ill  regulated  prisons,  and  thickly  spread  themselves 
over  the  land,  have  fixed  tbe  attention  of  the  wise  and  good  iii 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  And  in  some  places  considerable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  dry  up  that  copious  source  of  human  suf- 
fering and  crime.. 

Our  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this  subject,  the  more  par** 
ticularly  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  recent  publication  of  the 
"  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the  Reformation  of  juvenile  Of- 
fenders ;"  a  society  whose  object  ranks  among  the  most  important 
which  can  occupy  the  human  mind ;  a  society  to  which  the  world 
already  owes  no  small  part  of  the  elucidation  which  the  subject  has 
happily  received ;  and  by  whose  future  and  continued  exertions,  we 
trust  that  every  part  of  tiiis  important  concern  to  which  considera- 
tion may  still  be  required,  will  be  so  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the 
public  attention,  that  the  practical  proceedings  which  naturally  foU 
WW  conviction,  will  not  long  be  deferred. 

The  blessings  to  be  derived  from  an  improved  state  of  prison  dis- 
cipline may  be  considered  under  two  heaids. 

1st.  As  they  relate  to  the  prisoner  himself. 

fidly.  As  they  relate  to  the  community  at  large. 

As  respects  die  prisoner  himself,  the  object  of  prison  discipline 
is  twofold :  1st,  to  prevent  all  violation' towards  him  of  the  prift- 


•  Vid.  The  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Improf*^ 
raent  of  Prison  Discipline,  &c.  .  . 
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ciples  of  humanity ;  and  2dl y,  to  effect  his  reformation,  and  final 
return  to  usefulness  and  happiness. 

That  these  are  objects  of  first-rate  importance  no  one  will  deny. 

We  hold  it  an  indubitable  maxim,  flowing  immediately  from  the 
first  principles  of  justice,  that  all  injury  done  to  a  prisoner,  every 
evil  inflicted  upon  him,  not  necessary  to  the  righteous  ends  for 
which  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  liberty,  is  as  much  a  violation 
of  morality,  as  much  a  crime,  as  if  it  had  been  inflicted  upon  any 
individual  in  the  land. 

A  man,  by  being  placed  in  a  prisoi),  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man ; 
nor  has  he  lost  a  single  right  belonging  to  him  as  a  man,  except 
those  which  the  law  has  expressly  taken  away.  He  is  still  a  moral 
agent,  bound  by  duties  towards  others,  as  they  are  bound  by  duties 
towards  him. 

If  every  violation  of  humanity  towards  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted criminal,  and  ought  to  be  prevented,  it  is  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  determine  what  in  his  case  should  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  humanity. 

We  may  begin  widi  a  particular  which  is  not  liable  to  dispute. 
The  health  of  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  injured.  Every  Uiing 
which  has  a  tendency  wholly  or  partially  to  destroy  his  health  is 
inhumanity. 

This  implies  a  good  deaL  It  implies  the  use  of  a  wholesome 
apartment,  a  place  free  from  bad  air  and  filth,  free  from  damp,  and 
from  injurious  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold.  It  implies  also  a 
sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  and  of  clothing. 

W  hile  a  roan  has  the  exercise  of  his  natural  powers,  to  provide 
himself  with  the  means  of  preserving  health,  he  is  with  propriety 
left  to  his  own  resources.  If  you  deprive  him  of  these  re3ourc:es, 
and  do  not  provide  him  with  what  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  his  health,  you  inflict  an  injury  which  the  law  did  not  intend  ; 
you  deprive  a  human  being  of  one  of  the  best  of  all  earthly  posses. 
sions ;  and  for  such  an  injury  leave  him  wholly  without  reparation. 
A  more  heinous  violation  of  those  sacred  ties  by  which  men  are 
bound  to  one  another,  and  society  itself  exists,  can  hardly  be  con*- 
ceived. 

Mot  only  ought  the  health  of  the  prisoner- to  be  thus  respected, 
it  is  also  to  be  considered  how  far  any  evil,  any  the  smallest  sufier- 
ing,  not  assigned  by  the  law  in  express  and  unambiguous  terms, 
vvill  not  fall  under  the  same  condemnation. 

Some  of  the  most  fata^  prejudices  which  obstruct  the  improve- 
hient  of  prison  discipline  here  occur  to  be  considered.  How 
completely  they  are  void  of  foundation  will  clearly  and  decisively 
be  seen.  A  very  slight  analysis  will  throw  sufficient  light  upon 
the  case. 

Some 
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Some  persons  are  in  prison  sdely  for  the  purpose  of  safe  custody ; 
to  prevent  from  escaping  Uiose  who  are  supposed  to  have  r  motive 
to  escape,  when  their  presence  is  necessary  to  some  important  legal 
end.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  least  distressful  of  all  modes  in 
which  their  presence  can  be  secured,  with  a  due  attention  to  the 
principle  of  economy,  is  in  this  case  the  only  mode  which  is  re« 
concileable  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice ;  it  is  undeni-* 
able  that  if  they  are  made,  by  their  si tuatioi),  to  sustain  any  incon* 
venience  not  required  for  the  end,  for  which  they  are  placed  in 
custody,  it  is  a  crime  equal  in  guilt  to  a  similar  inconvenience  in« 
flicted  upon  any  other  individual  whatsoever.  This  is  a  proposition 
which  we  are  persuaded  we  may  leave  to  the  clearness  and  force  of 
its  own  evidence. 

It  is  only  necessary  further,  in  relation  to  this  point,  to  consider 
who  are  the  parties  who  ought  to  be  considered  as  in  prison  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  safe  custody,  and  to  be  subject  to  no  inconvei^ 
nience  which  is  inseparable  from  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  tliat  all  persons  before  trial  ought 
to  be  considered  as  in  that  situation.  The  idea  of  puniskment  be* 
fore  trial,  includes  in  it  every  thing  which  is  odious  and  revolting 
to  the  moral  sense. 

After  sentence,  also,  those  persons,  of  whose  punishment  impri* 
somnect  is  not  by  the  Judge  declared  to  form  any  part,  ought  to  be. 
Qonsidered  as  in  prison  to  wait  merely  the  time  appointed  for  their 
punishment.  All  those  criminals,  to  whose  ofiences  another  punisb- 
meot  than  imprisonment  is  assigned,  ought,  if  imprisoned  between 
the  time  of  passing  and  executing  their  sentence,  to  be  considered 
as  in  safe  custody  merdy.  Those  who  are  sentenced  even  to  be 
hanged,  are  sentenced  to  that  punishment,  and  to  no  other.  They 
are  not  sentenced  to  be  tortured  in  prison  before  they  are  executed. 
Jf  they  are  tortured  in  prison  beforehand,  this  is  a  punishment  to 
which  they  are  not  condemned  by  the  law.  It  is  a  punishment 
not  authorized  by  the  law.  It  is  a  punishment  therefore  contrary 
to  law.  It  is  a  crime. — The  word  torture  is,  commonly,  applied 
to  those  cases  only  in  which  extreme  suffering  is  endured.  But  it 
is  evident  that  any  degree  of  sufiering  wantonly  applied  is  a  degree 
of  torture;  and,  when  applied  in  a  prison,  without  utility,  without 
the  express  command  of  the  law,  ought  to  be  stigmatized  by  the 
appellation  of  torture,  or  even  a  worse  if  it  were  afibrded  by  the 
language. 

It  is  very,  evident,  thereforc,  that  none  of  these  cases  come  under 

the  complaint  of  those  persons  who  object  to  the  humanity  which 

is  recoDunended  in  prison  discipline,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  . 

calcitlated  to  intimidate  ofTenders  and  to  deter  them  from  crime.    » 

This  objecjlionis  sometimes  heard  in  placea.of  great  dignity  and 

influence, 
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itifluence,  and  therefore  requires  the  more  to  be  duly  oonndeftd ; 
andy  if  unfounded  and  mischievou8|  to  be  exposed* 

If  this  objection  cannot  possibly  refer  to  any  class  of  persons  of 
whose  punishment  incarceration  does  not  form  a  constituent  part, 
it  can  only  refer  to  those  whose  punishment  is  declared  either 
wholly  or  partially  to  consist  of  imprisonment.  We  also  are  of 
opinion  that  imprisonment  is  a  proper  instrument  of  punishment ; 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  instruments.  The  question  is> 
by  what  means  it  can  be  rendered  most  conducive  to  its  end ;  by 
the  ordinary  barbarous  modes  of  prison  misery,  bad  air,  bad  food, 
nastiness,  tyrannical  treatment,  excessive  cold,  and  excessive  heat; 
or  by  other  means,  exclusive  of  these  instruments  of  torture  ? 

In  the  pain  which,  as  punishment,  is  inflicted  upon  a  criminal, 
one  rule,  the  obvious  dictate  of  common  sense  and  common  huma- 
nity, is  invariably  to  be  pursued.  The  pain  which  is  inflicted  upon 
the  criminal  ought  to  produce  as  great  an  impression  as  possible 
upon  the  niinds  of  the  other  members  of  the  community.  The 
grand  object  of  punishment  is  example ;  to  deter  others  from  the 
perpetration  of  similar  crimes.  If  there  be  two  modes  of  inflict* 
ing  the  same  degree  crf'pain  upon  a  criminal,  one  in  which  little  or 
no  impression  is  made  upon  the  minds  of  oUiers,  another  in  which 
a  great  impressic»i  is  made ;  the  first  ought  by  all  means  to  be  re- 
jected, the  latter  to  be  em^oyed.  If  it  is  not,  human  misery, 
which  surely  ought  not  to  be  produced  in  greater  quantity  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  is  expended  in  waste. 

The  evil  which  is  inflicted  upon  a  prisoner  by  the  loathsomeness 
of  a  dungeon,  by  the  cruelty  or  even  by  the  neglect  of  a  gaoler 
subject  to  no  adequate  superintendence  and  controul,  can  make 
but  a  very  feeble  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  general ; 
because  it  is  unseen  and  unthought  of.  The  prisoner  enters  the 
gate  of  his  prison  and  is  forgotten.  The  whole  conception  of  his 
case  is  confounded  in  the  mere  general  idea  of  incarceration.  B^ 
yond  that  general  idea  there  is  nothing  which  takes  hold  of  the  imft» 
gination.  To  inflict  evil  upon  a  human  being,  evil  thus  unknown 
and  unregarded,  in  the  way  of  punishment,  as  a  means  of  deterring 
others  from  the  punishment  of  crime,  is  one  of  the  most  prepos- 
terous applications  of  power  into  which  ignorance  or  wrong  feeling 
ever  was  betrayed.  The  evil  by  which  others  are  to  be  deterred 
must  be  a  cxinspicuous  evil.  It  must  be  an  evil  which  fixes  their 
attention,  and  which  is  frequently  recalled  to  their  thoughts. 
Surely  the  evil  which  is  to  produce  these  effects  ought  not  to  be  an 
evil  hidden  from  view  in  the  recesses  of  a  dungeon ;  evil  depen- 
dent upon  the  accidental  temper  of  a  gaoler,  the  accid«ital  good- 
ness or  badness  of  the  accommodations  of  a  gaol. 
The  point,  we  conceive,  is  perfectly  clear  and  incontrovertible, 

tha^ 
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that  tolnfliGi  pain  in  prisDna,  artificially  or  nej;ligently,  as  a  puniab- 
ment  for  crime^  is  a  vidation  of  the  sound  pnnciples  <^  legisktton, 
and  ought  never  to  be  endured :  that  if  any  evil  beyond  that  of 
nmple  coofinement,  be  supposed  necessary  to  complete  the  due 
pomslmient  of  the  crime,  it  ought  to  be  evil  of  another  sort  than  the 
secret  miseries  of  a  bad  and  ill  conducted  prison ;  it  ought  to  be  aa 
evil  selected  by  the  Judge,  proportioned  to  the  case,  and  appfied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  operate  the  most  forcibly  upon  the  tmnda 
of  others. 

If  this  be  certain,  (and  we  should  like  to  hear  the  argument  by 
winch  it  is  to  be  controverted,)  the  consequence  is  inevitable;-*— That 
all  misery  in  prisons,  not  inseparable  from  the  con6nement,  instead 
of  being  cherished  and  preseired,  as  some  men  would  have  it  to  be, 
should  on  the  other  hand  be  carefully  and  studiously  removed. 

If  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  be  regarded  as  a  great  and  im. 
portant  end,  another  reason  presents  itself  against  the  infliction  of 
ijuaery  in  prisons.  A  being  under  all  the  exasperated  feelings 
which  perpetual  misery  creates,  the  sort  of  misery  engendered  in 
bad  and  ill  conducted  prisons,  is  not  in  a  situation  favourable  to  re« 
fimnalion,  but  the  very  reverse.  This  sort  of  misery  hardens  the 
mind,  and  ends  either  in  stupefaction,  or  a  determined  sfttrit  of 
opposittOQ  full  of  hatred  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  It  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  most  incontrovertible  experience,  that  the  most 
pot^it  of  all  the  instruments  of  reformation  is  gentleness  and  sym- 
pathy. The  noble  experiment  c^  Mrs.  Fry,  the  value  of  which 
can  never  be  sufficiently  prized,  has  afforded  a  new  and  signal 
proof  of  this  important  fact.  It  is  not  by  inflicting  misery  upon  a 
prisoner  which  hardly  any  body  sees,  and  which  nobody  is  tlie 
better  for,  that  his  heart  is  to  be  softened  and  his  ear  opened  to  the 
voice  of  the  instructor.  It  is  rather  by  removing  all  evil  from  him, 
but  that  which  can  be  shown  to  answer  an  important  end.  He 
can  be  led  to  see  that  the  pain  which  he  endures  is  really  the  fruit 
of  his  own  actions,  where  it  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  repe* 
tidon  of  such  actions,  and  where  it  is  evident  that  without  the 
piev^ition  of  such  actions  the  happiness  of  other  men  caimot  be 
secured.  He  can  there  see  that  it  is  not  out  of  malignity  to  him, 
(a  thought  which  hardens  and  depraves,)  but  out  of  regard  for 
odiers,  that  he  is  made  to  suSer,and  that  such  sufiering  is  not  more 
than  is  required  for  the  end. 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  limit  to  the  accommodations  vdiidi, 
under  this  notion  of  humanity,  are  to  be  allowed  to  the  prisoner,  the 
rule  of  economy  sufficiently  answers  that  question.  Whatever  is 
to  be  done  at  the  )niblic  expense  should  be  done  in  die  cheapest 
possible  manner.  Nothing  should  be  provided  beyond  what  is  ab* 
9oluteIy  necessary :  as  a  fdnce  against  physical  iB^  the  apartinent 

should 
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should  be  wholesome,  but  its  wholeaomeness  provided  for  in  the- 
cheapest  possible  manner.  The  food  should  be  wholesome  and  in. 
sufficient  quantity,  but  the  cheapest  that  is  wholesome  should  alone, 
be  afforded  at  the  public  expense;  and  so  of  all  otlier  things.  In 
a  case  so  very  obvious,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  proceed  to 
detiuls. 

The  second  object  of  prison  discipline,  as  respects  tlie  prisoner 
himself,  is  his  personal  reformation ;  the  eradication  of  his  bad 
propensities  and  habits,  the  generation  of  good  ones,  and  finally, 
where  not  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  his  restoration 
to  the  happiness  of  fi-eedom  and  to  usefulness  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety. 

If  this  be  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  (and  who  will 
deny  that  it  is  so  i)  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  must  also  be  re- 
garded as  of  the  highest  importance :  for  it  is  this  alone  by  which 
that  desirable  end  can  be  attained. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  accumulate  evidence  of  the  salutary, 
the  wonderful,  efiects  which  are  capable  of  being  produced  upon 
the  most  corrupt  of  human  beings  by  proper  treatment  in  a  prison. 
The  most  satisfactory  experience  has  been  obtained  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  is  familiar  to  the  public.  We  cannot  forbear  again  allu- 
ding, though  we  have  done  it  so  recently,  to  the  efiects  produced, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  by  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee in  Newgate ;  because  we  conceive  that  this  decisive  expe- 
riment supersedes  all  discussion  upon  the  subject,  and  throws  a 
light  upon  the  benefits  of  prison  discipline  which  ia  altogether  ir- 
resistible. 

The  grand  particulars  on  which  we  conceive  that  the  improve- 
ment of  reformatory  discipline  depends,  are  Inspection,  Classifica- 
tion, Work,  Instruction.  We  shall  ofier  a  few  reflections  under 
each  of  these  heads ;  and  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  interesting 
facts  which  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of  the  Society, 
whose  Third  Report  is  now  before  us,  respecting  the  actual  state  of 
this  and  other  countries  in  tliese  several  respects. 

1.  We  hardly  know  any  thing  which  can  be  said  to  render  the 
importance  of  inspection  for  good  management  in  prisons,  more  evi, 
dent  than  to  us  it  appears  to  be  in  itself.  It  is  the  only  security 
in  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed.  To  whatever  part  of  a  pri- 
son, or  prison  business,  inspection  does  not  exteqd,  mismanage^ 
ment  may  there  be  expected  to  erect  for  itself  a  throne. 

If  we  think  of  the  helpnessness  of  a  prisoner,  fi-om  how  many 
quarters  evil  may  approach  him,  and  from  how  many  and  how 
powerful  motives  he  may  be  either  neglected  or  oppressed  ;-f»that 
even  neglect  alone  may  bring  upon  him  every  species  of  sufiering  ; 
and  tliat  to  this  neglect  every  creature  upon  whom  he  depends  is 
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tempted  by  one  of  die  strongest  of  motives,  the  love  of  ease;  if  we 
recollect,  also,  that  the  prisoners  themselves  are  disposed  to  mis«> 
conduct,  and  that  nothing  but  the  constant  eye  of  a  director  can 
secure  that  species  of  behaviour  on  which  reformation  depends; — 
we  shall  easily  understand  that,  for  the  attainment  of  tlie  ends  of 
prison  discipline,  inspection  the  most  perfect  which  it  is  possible 
to  apply  is  indispensably  required. 

It  is  good  to  contemplate  what  is  necessary  to  render  inspection 
complete,  that  on  all  occasions  as  near  an  approach  as  possible 
may  be  made  to  the  state  in  wliich  all  its  benefits  are  the  most 
fully  obtained.  It  may  occasionally  happen,  that  in  one  particular 
or  another  something  must  be  abated  from  the  completeness  of 
inspection,  that  some  other  benefit  may  be  the  more  perfectiy  se- 
cured. But  in  all  such  cases  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  that  portion  of  inspection  which  is  given  up,  and  to 
see  that  the  benefit  which  is  obtained  in  lieu  of  it,  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  which  is  lost 

To  render  inspection  complete,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  pri- 
soner should  be  exposed  to  the  eye  of  properly  qualified  inspectors 
every  moment  of  his  time,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  It  is  also 
evident  that  no  prison  is  perfect,  which  does  not  afford  (he  means 
of  this  complete  inspection ;  which  ought  always  to  be  applied 
wherever  it  is  necessary,  and  departed  from  in  a  greater  or  less  de« 
gree  in  the  case  of  particular  prisoners,  in  proportion  as  tiie  confi* 
dence  which  may  be  reposed  in  them,  or  their  particular  feelings, 
may  render  advisable. 

A  simple  arcliitectural  contrivance  suffices  for  placing  Uie  whole 
and  every  part  of  the  prison  under  the  eye  of  the  inspector,  and. 
we  are  very  happy  to  perceive  that  the  importance  of  it  is  becom- 
ing very  generally  understood.  In  the  account  of  the  Preston 
House  of  Correction  (see  the  Appendix  to  die  already-quoted  Re- 
port, p.  42,)  "  his  much,"  they  say,  "  to  be  wished  that  the  work- 
rooms had  been  so  constructed  as  to  radiate  from  a  centre  of  in- 
spectioDy  as  there  is  great  facility  in  seeing  die  countenances  of  a 
long  range  of  prisoners  direcUy  through  the  frames  of  their  looms.'' 
The  benefit  of  a  prison  constructed  upon  this  plan  is  also  fully  ac- 
knowledged (p.  £  of  the  same  Appendix)  in  the  account  of  the 
New  House  of  Correction  in  Bedfordshire.  "  By  the  erection,"  it 
is  s^d, ''  of  this  New  House  of  Correction  on  the  panopticon  (con«- 
plete  inspection)  principle,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  carefully 
cUssed  and  separated,  great  advantage  has  also  accrued  towards 
separating  and  classing  the  various  prisoners  in  the  County  Gaol 
and  Old  Bridewell." 

*We  cannot  afford  space  to  enter  into  details  upon  the  subject  of 
that  arc;lutectural  plan  >vhich  is  ipost  conducive  to  inspection  ;  and 
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^t,  from  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  minapprehendtd  1^  Mr. 
HolfcMxl  in  the  pamphlet  which  he  has  published  on  the  subject  of 
prisons,  we  fear  that  explanations  are  sail  required.  We  recommend 
the  perusal  of  the  observations  upon  the  objections  of  Mr.  Holfi>rd, 
which  are  published  by  the  Society  for  Prison  Discipline,  at  page 
194  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Report. 

It  appears,  however,  that  a  conception  may  easily  be  formed 
of  a  circular  building  having  an  area  within.  If  every  apartment 
in  this  circular  building  is  open  towards  this  area  or  internal  space, 
it  is  perfectly  plain  that  every  person  in  the  prison  will  be  visible 
to  an  eye  properly  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  inclosed  area.  A 
situation  for  the  inspector  is  provided  by  a  narrow  tower  rising  in 
the  middle  of  this  area,  while  he  himself  is  unseen.  By  means  of 
lights  properly  disposed,  every  part  of  this  prison  may  be  visible 
by  night  as  well  as  by  dAy ;  and  by  the  simple  use  of  screens,  any 
portion  of  its  inmates  may  at  any  time  have  the  full  benefit  oi 
seclusion. 

By  this  contrivance,  the  behaviour  of  the  whole  of  the  servuits 
and  attendants  of  the  prison  is  as  much  under  inspection  as  that  of 
the  prisoners ;  and  nothing  improper  can  take  place  without  its 
being  immediately  known,  and  the  means  afibrded  of  applying  the 
proper  remedy.  A  great  security  is  idso  provided  against  the  dan- 
ger of  escape,  which  a  prisoner  can  hardly  attempt  while  he  is  sure 
of  being  seen.  The  same  degree  of  strength  is  not  therefore  re- 
quired in  prisons  of  this  construction,  and  hence  they  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  far  less  expense.  This  subject,  however,  of  inspection. 
We  cannot  pursue  any  further  at  present ;  and  must  leave  it,  after 
havin^thrown  out  these  imperfect  suggestions. 

S.  The  second  grand  requisite  to  a  proper  system  of  prison 
discipline,  is  Classljficalion, 

When  it  is  considered,  how  very  important  are  the  effects  of 
classification,  and  how  obviously  they  press  themsdves  upon  every 
mind,  it  may  well  appear  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so 
long  disregarded ;  and  that  in  our  prisons,  not  only  under  the  eye, 
but  by  the  command  of  the  authors  and  administrators  of  the  law, 
there  should  so  often  be  seen  mixed  assemblages  of  human  beings, 
which  shock  every  good  feeling  of  the  human  heart ;  assemblages, 
by  permission  of  which,  morality  and  policy  are  equally  outraged. 

Nothing' can  more  ibrcibly  exemplify  the  deadlening  effects  of 
habit.  The  evils  to  which  people  are  accustomed,  moce  especially 
moral  evils,  they  seldom  appreciate  as  they  ought;  seldom  look 
upon  them  with  all  the  disapprobation  whidi  they  deserve;  seldom 
make  such  exertions  to  rescue  themselves  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
mischief  ought  to  stimulate  them  to  employ.  It  is  astonishing  to 
Mvk  how  great  a  proportion  of  (far  evils  whicb  prttts  upon  man- 
kind. 
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kind,  od  an  cmpaUe  of  being  rnnov«dy  may  foe  ftniad  to  owe 
their  continued  existence  to  the  apathy  mth  which  old  abuaes  are 
enduied. 

From  this  very  serious  and  well-established  matter  of  fact,  an 
obvious  and  important  practical  lesscm  arises,  that  no  evils  more 
require  to  be  regarded  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  than  old  evils* 
There  is  always  a  high  probability  that  an  old  moral  evil  is  not 
properly  understood ;  and  not  beUeved  to  be  that  copious  source 
of  misery  which  it  really  is.  A  wise  man  will  always  be  anxious 
to  probe  a  gangrene  of  diis  sort  to  the  bottom.  No  greater  bene- 
fit can  be  rendered  to  society,  than  is  conferred  by  those  who  lay 
open  the  nature  of  ancient  evils,  and  subject  them  to  the  strictest 
scrutiny ;  who  show  with  accuracy,  and  in  detail,  the  tnun  of  thw 
odious  consequences;  and  who  rouse  the  public  mind  from  the 
torpor  of  habit,  and  that  negligence  of  evil,  however  deplorable, 
which  familiariQr  with  it  is  so  apt  to  produce. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  writings  which  have  exposed  so  fully 
the  evils  which  are  generated  in  our  prisons,  by  mixing  togedier 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  young  ofiender  and  the  old,  have 
been  of  the  highest  utility.  According  to  the  mode  in  which  our 
criminal  law  operates,  how  liable  is  it  to  happen  that  a  person  im« 
prisoned  before  trial«-*a  person  who  upon  trial  shall  be  found  to 
be  innocent*— a  young  person,  who  has  borne  an  excellent  cha^ 
racter — shall  be  placed  for  months  in  a  company  of  old  and  con* 
firmed  criminals !  Here  is  a  human  being  lost,  according  to  all 
human  probability,  absolutely  lost,  both  to  himself  and  to  society. 
Hovir  much  better  would  it  have  been  for  an  innocent  being  who 
is  thus  to  be  made  a  criminal  and  a  wretch,  how  much  better, 
both  for  himself  and  for  society,  if  without  judge  or  judicature  he 
had  been  hanged  at  the  door  of  the  prison  before  he  had  been 
allowed  to  breathe  tiie  moral  and  deadly  contagion  to  which  he 
was  othervrise  doomed !  Who,  at  the  same  time,  is  there  who 
would  not  shudder  at  taking  away  the  life  of  a  human  being  in  such 
circumstances  ?  How  few  are  thei^,  on  the  other  hand,  who  look 
upon  his  consignment  to  a  moral  and  still  more  dreadful  deaths 
with  any  feeling  but  that  of  almost  perfect  indifierence !  Such  is 
the  deplorable  consequence  of  looking  upon  evils  with  complacency 
because  they  are  old ! 

The  formation  of  prisons  upon  the  complete  inspection  princi<- 
ple,  afibrds  important  advantages  for  the  accurate  classification  (tf 
the  inmates. 

The  grand  principle  evidently  is,  to  separate  all  those  persons 
who  are  su&cepubte  of  deeper  taints  of  corruption  from  those  who 
are  likely  to  produce  them.  All  those  who  are  least  experienced 
or  hardened  in  guilt  should  undoubtedly  form  one  class; — all  those 

who 
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who  are  most  experienced  or  hardened  should  form  another.  The 
intermediate  classes  of  course  roust  be  formed  by  a  judicious  ap? 
preciation  of  the  several  and  respecti  ve  cases. 

In  prisons^  the  apartments  of  whi^h  are  thoroughly  pervious  to 
the  eyes  of  the  inspectors,  apartments  may  be  diminished  or  en"* 
larged  by  means  of  moveable  partitions,  rendered  impervious  to 
improper  conversation  by  easy  and  obvious  expedients.  With 
these  advantages,  there  never  can  be  any  difficulty  in  always  form* 
ing  the  classes  so  as  to  suit  exactly  the  several  cases  as  they  occur. 
All  tliose  who  are  likely  to  be  the  better  for  being  with  one  another, 
or  at  any  rate  not  the  worse,  may  thus  be  placed  together :  ail 
those  who  are  likely  to  become  worse  for  being  placed  together, 
may  be  kept  effectually  asunder.  This  is  the  principle  of  dassifi- 
cation ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  end  is  attained. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  inspection  principle  is  such,  that  it 
extends  to  every  thing.  It  is  evidently  the  guarantee  of  all  the 
benefit  which  is  capable  of  being  derived  from  setting  the  prisoners 
to  work.  In  order  to  have  work  performed  effectually  and  profita-r 
bly  by  persons  other  than  prisoners,  where  the  reward  of  the  labour 
is  the  potent  modve  to  labour,  where  the  labourers  are  not  cri* 
minals,  and  persons  of  vicious  kabits  labouring  under  compulsion, 
but  persons  of  good  characters,  and  to  whom  labour  is  the  source 
of  all  their  means  both  of  enjoyment'  and  subsistence,-^it  is  well 
known  that  inspection  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  where  in- 
spection  is  not  effectually  performed,  die  result  of  every  undertaking 
which  depends  upon  the  labours  of  others  is  greatly  imp^red. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  a  great  part  of  the  failures  which 
have  attended  the  endeavour  to  introduce  labour  profitably  into 
prisons,  has  been  owbg  to  the  want  of  proper  inspection. 

Labour  in  prisons  is  recommended  by  the  strongest  considera* 
tions  ofuulity. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  have  offended  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  who  are  placed  for  the  security  of  the  public  under 
restraint,  ought  not  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  others,  unless 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Where  they  have  not  other  means 
of  paying  for  their  maintenance,  tliey  should  be  obliged  to  work 
fpr  it. 

As  compensation  is  due  firom  him  who  has  done  an  injury  to  him 
who  has  received  it,  the  labour  of  the  prisoner,  where  required,  'and 
applicable,  should  always  be  available  to  this  purpose. 

If  it  be  considered  that  by  far  die  greatest  number  of  those  who 
offend  against  the  laws,  are  found  amongst  those  whose  situation  in 
life  requires  them  tp  work  for  their  bread,  but  who  have  contracted 
habits  unfavourable  to  the  practice  of  regular  industry,  it  will  im^ 
mediately  be  seen  th^t  work,  and  that  performed  under  the  riiost 

strict 
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strict  and  perfect  system  of  inspection  and  controul,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  afibrd  a  chance  of  reforming  the  greatest  number  of 
prisoners^  and  of  restoring  them  to  usefulness  with  those  habits  which 
alone  can  render  them  useful.  Without  habits  of  steady,  perse- 
vering industry,  they  must  remain  the  same  vicious  and  noxious 
members  of  society  as  they  had  been  before.  But  habits  of  labour 
can  only  be  acquired  by  constant  labouring  ;-*^a  point  on  which  it  ia 
evidently  unnecessary  to  enlarge. 

The  means  of  obtaining  (at  least  under  adequate  inspection, 
which  is  an  indispensable  requisite,)  vigorous  and  persevering  labour 
up  to  the  limit  of  the  labourer's  strength,  are  sufficiently  understood. 
They  consist  in  attaching  advantages  to  the  performance,  disad- 
vantages to  the  non^performance,  of  the  labour.  The  natural 
mode  of  attaching' advantages  to  the  performance,  is  by  allow- 
ing the  labourer  to  share  in  the  profits  of  his  labolir.  That  of 
attaching  disadvantages  to  the  non-performance,  is  by  allowing  him 
nothing  for  pleasure, — nothing  beyond  absolute  necessaries,  except 
what  he  purchases  by  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 

We  do  not  think  that  in  the  several  trials  which  have  been  made, 
these  motives  have  been  often  skilfully  applied.  We  shall,  however, 
take  another  opportunity  to  pursue  this  important  practical  subject 
a  little  more  in  detail. 

Many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  present  arrangements  for 
attaining  the  benefits  of  labour  in  the  several  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries of  tlie  united  kingdom,  are  presented  to  view  in  tlie  Third 
Keport  and  Appendix,  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  of  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline.  Tn  an  instruc- 
tive extract  from  a  publication  entitled  "  Observations  on  the 
Expediency  of  erecting  provincial  Penitentiaries  in  Ireland,"  &c.  • 
which  the  Society  have  inserted  in  the  appendix,  we  perceive  the 
following  words : — "  Penitentiaries  properly  constructed  being 
once  erected,  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  them  will  gradually 
decrease.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  expected  that  the  produce  of 
labour  will  fall  short  of  the  expense ;  but  as  the  organization  of 
these  establishments  advances  towards  perfection,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  produce  of  labour  may  nearly  cover  the  expenditure, 
as  at  Preston  in  England ;  or  even  leave  a  surplus,  as  in  Maryland 
in  America." 

The  account  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  which  wejn- 
serted  p*  94  of  our  first  number^  is  exceedingly  encouraging. 

These  effects,  considerable  as  they  are,  were  produced  under 
unfavourable  circumstances ;  for  we  are  informed  that  **  this  prison 
was  erected  in  179^  ;  and  its  plan  does  iiot  therefore  partake  of 
the  advantages  which  have  since  that  period  been  introduced. 
There  is  no  inspection ;  and  the  classification  is  not  so  complete  as 
is  desirable,'  especially  with  the  females,  who  are  often  much 
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thronged.  The  efiects  of  these  disadvantages  in  the  constnictioa 
of  the  biulding,  however,  are  much  counteracted  by  the  system  of 
management. 

This  therefore  shows  how  much  may  be  efiected,  when  to 
a  system  of  good  management  are  added  all  the  advantages  which 
are  capable  of  being  derived  from  a  prison  constructed  upon  the 
best  possible  plan.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  economyi 
as  well  as  the  other  unspeakable  advantages  which  it  is  possible 
to  attain. 

4»  We  come  now  to  the  last  of  the  heads  under  which  we  enume- 
rated the  objects  of  prison  discipline,  as  it  relates  to  the  prisoner 
himself,  namely,  Instruction. 

Under  this  head,  litde  more  seems  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  do, 
than  to  adduce  the  proofs,  which  this  Report 'so  largely  supplies, 
of  the  wide  diflfusion  of  proper  notions  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
exertions  which  are  so  generally  making  to  give  practical  efiect  to 
tiie  convictions  thus  happily  and  generally  entertained. 

The  Report  informs  us,  that 

^'  In  many  prisons,  the  instruction  of  the  prisoners  in  reading  and  writing 
has  been  attended  with  excellent  effects.  Schools  have  been  formed  at  Bed- 
ford, Durham,  Chelmsford,  Winchester,  Hereford,  Maidstone,  Leicester 
House  of  Correction,  Shrewsbury,  Warwick,  Worcester,  &c.  Much  valuable' 
assistance  has  been  derived  in  this  department  from  the  labours  of  respectable 
individuals,  especially  females,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  magbtrates 
and  direction  of  the  chaplain.  There  are  indeed  many  matters,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  prisoner  are  deeply  concerned,  which,  although  incapable  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  direct  legislation,  are  of  considerable  importance — 
works  uf  usefulness,  in  which  the  magistrates,  chaplain,  or  governor,  cannot 
be  expected  to  engage,  but  in  the  performance  of  which  a  Visiting  Asso* 
ciation  might  be  rendered  highly  beneficial.  No  one  will  dispute  the  benefit 
of  such  labours,  who  has  witnessed  the  admirable  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry 
and  her  benevolent  associates." 

In  the  Appendix,  p.  1,  under  the  head  of  Bedfordshire,  we  are 
happy  to  read  that 

**  Tn  both  the  county  prisons,  a  library  of  religious,  moral,  and  instructive 
books  has  been  established,  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  supply  of  New  Testaments  and  religious  tracts." 

The  following  passage  from  the  Report  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Maidstone  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  inserted  at  page 
32  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  is  so  full  of  both  encouragement 
and  instruction,  that  we  can  do  nothing  more  useful  thancontribute 
to  its  circulation :— *~ 

"  I  beg  to  acquaint  the  Magistrates,  that  their  order  for  allowing  such  of 
the  penitentiary  prisoners  as  stood  in  need  of  instmction,  two  hours  in  each 
week,  during  tlie  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  school,  has  been  pn>» 
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dHdiveof  the  best  tufioCM  in  the  short  period  of  time  during  which  the  plan 
has  been  adopted. 

"  The  number  of  men  in  attendance  has  generally  amounted  to  about 
tireoty-fife'  The  progress  of  adults  muflit»  in  general^  be  slow,  but  many  of 
the  scholars  have  made  considerable  improvement.  Their  behaviour  at  the 
school  has  been  uniformly  such  as  to  give  me  no  cause  for  correcting,  or  even 
finding  fault  with  them.  The  wardsman  acts  as  schoolmaster,  without  any 
compensation^  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  I  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  observing  his  conduct  and  useful  services,  as  I  always  attend  the 
school  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  time  during  which  it  is  assembled. 

*'  I  am  happy  to  state,  that  the  plan  of  idult  instruction  has  become  gene- 
islly  prevalent  throughout  the  gaol.  I  have  been  invited  by  the  greater  part 
of  die  prisoners  for  trial,  to  assist  them  in  fovming  themselves  into  Schools 
for  their  mutual  instruction. 

^  In  Ward  No.  1,  there  are  twenty-siz  prisoners  for  trial,  for  felonies,  now 
paitaking  of  instruction.  In  No.  3,  there  are  thirteen  for  trial  for  misde- 
meanors :  and  in  No.  3,  twenty-eight  prisoners  charged  with  capital  felonies, 
all  pursuing  the  same  important  object.  These,  together  with  the  twenty- 
five  in  die  Penitentiary  School,  form  a  total  of  92  adults  who  are  in  a  course 
of  instruction. 

**  Of  this  number,  twenty-fmir  could  read  but  very  little,  thirty-five  were 
unacquainted  with  the  alphabet :  at  this  time  several  of  these  are  able  to 
lead  tbe  New  Testameat ;  and  in  those  who  were  previously  instructed  I 
have  found,  with  fisw  ezooptions,  a  total  ignoranee  of  the  first  principles  of 
Christian  doctrine  aad  duiy. 

"  The  Magistrates  will  be  aware,  that  the  adult  schools  amongst  the  uncoil 
victed  prisoners  cannot  be  carried  on  with  the  most  exact  and  constant 
attention ;  and  from  this  cause,  that  attendance  must  proceed  from  the  option 
of  the  prisoners;  and  the  services  also  of  the  teachers  are  wholly  gratuitous. 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  hold  out  no  inducement  whatever  to  perseverance,  beyond 
the  single  circumstance  of  their  own  comfort  and  self-improvement,  as  I  am 
desirous  tiiat  their  motive  for  pursuing  the  path  of  duty  should  be  founded' 
on  a  higher  principle  than  that  of  any  temporal  consideration.  But  many 
of  the  prisoners  give  up  a  daily  {^yrtion  of  tfieir  time  for«the  purpose  of  in* 
stniction  ;  and  I  can  state,  that  it  has  been  attended  with  the  best  eflfect  upon 
thdr  general  conduct. 

*^  It  is  affirmed,  by  the  officers  of  the  prison,  that  the  change  is  very  visible  * 
in  the  general  conduct  of  the  men,  which  they  state  to  be  very  much  better  in 
every  respect  than  they  have  witnessed  at  any  former  time ;  and  observations 
to  the  same  effect  have  of  late  been  frequently  entered  by  the  Visiting  Justices 
in  their  Journal. 

**  Profane  language,  which  is  usually  so  prevalent  in  prisons,  is  now  very 
seldom  heard.  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  at  Chapel  is  very  materially 
improred ;  and  the  propriety  With  which  they  behave  at  all  times  during  my 
instructions  and  intercourse  with  them  is  very  satisfactory. 

**  I  am  most  happy  in  stating,  that  the  school  for  juvenile  offenders  is  now 
going  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  At  present,  it  contains  ten  boys 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  of  whom  four  did  not  know  their  letters  when 
they  entered  the  school.  T^e  most  favourable  change  has  lately  been  effected 
in  die  discipline  of  the  school,  and  in  the  general  condifbt  and  progress  of  the 
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scholars,  which  I  principally  attribute  to  the  appoiatment  of  a  different  mas-^ 
ter,  and  tlie  diligence  he  has  exerted  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  duties/' 

To  the  evidence  afforded  in  the  above  passage  of  the  small  pro* 
pordon  of  prisoners  who  can  read,  we  add  the  testimony  adduced 
(5th  page  of  the  Appendix)  in  the  account  of  the  County  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction  of  Cambridge:  "The  Governor  states  it  as 
his  belief,  from  observation,  that  not  more  than  one-tliird  of  the 
prisoners  can  read."  Of  this  important  fact  a  large  body  of  evi- 
dence might  be  collected ;  but  with  much  of  tiiis  we  beheve  that 
our  readers  are  already  acquainted ;  and  we  tliink  it  best  on  the 
present  occasion  not  to  travel  beyond  the  facts  which  the  Report 
before  us  supplies. 

On  the  best  plan  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  in  prisons,  we 
jiave  it  in  view  to  deliver  our  thoughts  at  large  on  some  future  oc* 
casion.  This  is  a  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  our 
best  consideration ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  invite  the  communi* 
cations  of  those  whose  experience  and  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance have  best  qualified  them  to  advise. 

We  have  now  gone  over,  the  difierent  topics  which  relate  to  one 
grand  class  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  prison  discipline; 
namely,  those  which  accrue  to  die  prisoner  himself. 

We  should  proceed  to  those  which  acrue  to  tlie  community  at 
large.  This  is  a  subject  still  more  extensive  and  important  tiian 
that  which  we  have  discussed.  It  is  therefore  more  than  we  can 
attempt  to  embrace  in  the  present  essay.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  it  on  a  future  occasion  ;  and  shall  conclude  the  present 
article  with  some  miscellaneous  facts  and  observations,  presented 
to  us  or  suggested  by  the  Society's  present  valuable  Report. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  notifying  the  fact  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Royal  Society  in  France  for  the^amelioration  of  prisons.  A 
Royal  Ordonnance  has  been  passed,  regulating  its  establishment. 

^'  A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  all  the  depart- 
ments, containing  an  account  of  this  Institution,  with  a  list  of  questions  which 
were  to  be  answered ;  and  the  Council  General  formed  itself  into  Com^ 
niittecs,  in  order  to  prepare  Reports  on  different  subjects.  These  Reports 
liave  been  published,  and  aiford  a  body  of  interesting  and  important  infor- 
mation.'' 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  an  account  of  these  Reports;  this 
however  the  reader  will  find  summarily  given  at  page  138  of  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report.  It  concludes  with  the  following  passage : 

•*  These  Reports  having  been  delivered  to  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  the  Conite  Decazes,  they  were,  with  an  expose  of  the  French 
law  of  prisons,  and  a  particular  account  of  each  prison,  made  the  ground- 
work 
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work  of  a  very  detailed  dopument^  drawn  up  ¥dth  great  ability  by  the  Mini- 
ster, and  which  vras  presented  to  the  King. 

**  In  this  statement  is  detailed  tlie  general  system  of  the  prisons  in  France, 
They  should  be  of  five  kinds.  1.  Makons  de  Police  Municipak,  for  crimes 
only  requiring  6ye  days'  detention.  3.  Mai$on$  <P  Arrity  to  secure  the  accused^ 
and  to  confine  those  who  are  sentenced  for  less  than  a  year.  3.  Maharu  de 
Jtatke,  for  those  who  are  about  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes.  4.  Maisons  de 
Correetkm,  for  cliiidren  under  twenty-one  years,  and  condemned  for  more 
than  a  year.  Of  these  there  are  nineteen  existing  in  France.  5.  Maiions 
CetUrakt  de  DetefUion^  where  women,  and  old  men  who  are  sentenced  to  the 
hulks,  are  confined.  In  these  were  about  20,000  prisoners.  Th&e  two  last- 
named  prisons  have  the  means  of  employment.  The  Bagnes  are  placed 
under  the  Minister  of  the  Marine.  There  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  Prisons,  and  a  particular  account  of  each  prison  where  abuses  exbt, 
under  the  heads  of  Health,  Food,  Separation,  Work,.  Infirmaries,  Clothing, 
Religious  Instruction,  and  Building.  It  is  suggested  that  a  large  grant 
of  money  should  be  levied  by  a  slight  additional  rate  in  each  department. 
The  sum  already  granted  amounts  only  to  500,000  francs,  little  more  than 
20,000/. 

''The  Appendix  to  this  document  contains  accounts  of  the  number  of  pri- 
soners confined,  the  crimes  for  which  they  are  condemned,  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed,  the  work  which  they  have  done,  and  the  produce  of 
that  work." 

Mere  we  see  that  separate  prisons  are  made  for  separate  classes 
of  prisoners.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  necessary;  as  all 
the  ends  can  be  most  perfectly  obtained,  in  prisons  properly  con- 
structed, though  containing  within  the  same  walls  all  desc.riptions 
of  prisoners.  The  expense  of  so  many  prisons  would,  in  many 
places,  render  the  object  unattainable.  This  is  to  adm  at  something 
brilliant  and  grand  in  the  means ;  not  to  study,  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  the  sure  accomplishment  of  the  end.  As  one  of  the  grand 
obstructions  in  tlie  way  of  prison  discipline  is  the  art  of  obtsdning 
proper  prisoos,  the  reduction  of  expense  is  on  that,  as  well  as  on 
other  material  grounds,  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance. 

There  is  a  Report  from  the  Ladies'  Committee,  confirming  by  con- 
tinued experience  the  certainty  of  the  happy  eflTects  which  judicious 
management  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  worst  specimens  of 
human  kind.  Our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  following 
extracts. 

'<  At  this  period,  we  have  but  few  comparatively  under  our  care  (about  thirty 
tried  aud  sixty  un-tried  prisoners) :  some  have  been  sent  to  various  Ho6ses  of 
Correction,  xad  fifiy-seven  have  just  been  conveyed  to  the  ships  for  transporta- 
tion ;  the  latter  all  left  the  prison  in  a  quiet  and  becoming  manner.  Manyalle- 
viatioQS  have  been  provided  for  these,  which,  with  employment  and  regulations 
for  their  conduct  during  their  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote good  order,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  procuring  for  some  of  them  re- 
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.  vfK^akX^  sit«atioii8»  when  exposed  ta  &ose  «MifCatlottSy  whkb  an  peoutiaf ly 
incidental  to  outcasts  in  a  foreign  land. 

<<in  addition  to  tiieaohool  for  children,  an  aduk  school  has  latriy  been  formed 
on  the  un-4ried  &ide,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  taught  to  read  as  soon  as  they 
are  adxxutted  into  ^e  prison;  and  which  introduces  them  (often  from  tlie 
streets)  into  a  degree  of  wholesome  discipline,  and  prepares  diem  for  further 
instruetioD  in  the  regtilar  adult  school,  on  the  other  side  of  the  prison,  where 
those  who  am  desirous  of  learning  to  read,  are  removed  after  convtction." 

The  Report  concludes  with  tiie  folk) wing  words : 
'  ^  We  thmk  it  right  to  add  some  interesting  facta^  respecting  three  of  our 
women  who  have  left  the  prison  $ince  last  year :  two  of  these,  who  were  under 
sentence  of  death,  have  received  a  free  pardon ;  one  has  been  assisted  to  pro- 
ctkre  a  mangle,  and  is  obtaining  a  respectable  livelihood;  the  other  has  been 
admitted  as  nurse  into  an  hospital ;  a  third  has  been  received  into  the  &mily 
of  one  of  our  friends,  as  a  servant,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearuig  that 
all  conduct  themselves  with  uniform  propriety. 

**  It  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  learn,  that  our  Association  still  extends 
its  cart  to  Giltspur-Street  Counter,  by  a  deputatiou  of  several  of  its 
members :  to  this  prison  some  of  the  prisoners  from  Newgate  are  committed 
for  correction,  during  a  stated  period,  and  where  the  system  is  carried  on  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  Newgate ;  the  women  are  classed  under  a  matron, 
supplied  with*  work,  and  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  Holy  Scriptures  read 
to  them. 

*'  With  these  encoiu«£ements,  the  Conunittee  cannot  but  hope  that  the  sy- 
stem they  have  adopted  in  Newgate  will  meet  with  a  general  reception  in  other 
prisons,  and  will  continue  to  be  diffused  until  not  one  prisoner,  in  this  Chris- 
tian country,  is  left  destitute  of  that  assistance,  which  the  more  enlightened 
are  balled  upon  to  extend  to  the  ignorant  and  wretched ;  considering  that  we 
are  ^  all  the  children  of  One  Universal  Father.' " 

The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Tatnall,  the  wife  of  the  governor  of  War- 
wick county  gaol,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  particular 
applause.  It  is  an  example  which  ought  to  excite  imitation.  **  The 
r  present  visit''  (saya  the  statement  before  ua,  at  p.  77*o(  the  Appen- 
dix) ''  waa  quite  uneapected/'— After  an  account  of  what  the  visitors 
aaw  of  the  prisoners,  their  labours,  situation,  8cc.  in  other  parts  of 
tbe  prisoui  they  say : 

^  We  next  entered  the  yard  where  the  convicted  fblons^  about  fifty  in  number, 
were  wdkhig  up  and  down,  chieBy  iu  pairs,  a  greater  number  not  being  allowed 
to  walk  together.  One  turnkey  superintended  them ;  and  they  were  under 
inspection  from  the  Governor's  room. 

"•The  general  behaviour  of  this  assemblage  of  the  most  desperate  men  in  the 
county  appeared  submissive  and  orderly :  the  moment  tiiey  saw  Mrs.  Tatiaall, 
every  hat  was  pulled  off,  and  this  token  of  xespect  seemed  perfectiy  voluntary. 
She  inquired  a&er  one  or  two,  by  name,  who  had  been  skk^  and  was  answerdl 
in  a  manner  that  shewed  their  gratitude  for  the  kmd  treatneot  they  had  re- 
ceived from  her. 

•      "The 


**  The  ihy-rooma  and  jleeping-cells  were  all  clean ;  the  floors  of  the  foinier 
are  washed  twice,  the  latter  once^  a-day .  The  walls  had  heea  leceotly  white- 
washed. In  every  room  were  pasted  on  the  wall  the  *  Prison  Rules^'  <  Advice 
to  Prisoners^'  and  *  Evening  Prayers/ 

''  The  very  great  want  of  space  in  this  county  prison  ^iccaaions  this  large  as- 
semblage of  prisoners.  In  the  convicted  felon -yardi  above  mentioned,  a  much 
larger  number  than  fifty  have  been  often  congregated.;  the  inconvenience  is 
endeavoured  to  be  remedied,  by  pbdng  an  officer  amongst  them,  to  prevent 
the  mischief  of  contamination  as  much  as  possible. 

''  Mrs.  Tatuall  continues  to  direct  the  employment  of  the  female  prisoners, 
the  iostraction  of  the  boys,  and  their  labour.  Let  the  gaol  be  ever  so  full, 
she  occasionally  assembles  the  men  in  their  day-room,  reads  the  Scriptures  or 
other  books  to  them,  and  addresses  them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  condi- 
tion, without  receiving  tlie  slightest  insult  or  interruption.^' 

After  the  cheering  exhibiUon  of  so  much  that  is  excellent  in  the 
coodttct  of  our  countrymen  relative  to  prisofls,  there  are  some 
things  which  excite  sensations  of  a  very  different  nature.  Of  Tothill 
Fields  Bridewell,  Westminster,  we  read  at  p.  50  the  following 
particulars  : 

''  This  very  defective  prison  is  in  nearly  the'same  state  in  every  respect,  as 
described  in  Mr.  Buxton's  work  on  prison  dbcipline.  At  IZaster  Sessions  1818, 
the  prison  was  presented  as  insufficient  by  the  Grand  Jury;  since  which  period, 
some  exertions  were  made  by  the  Magistrates  of  Westininster  to  improve,  if 
not  rebuild,  the  prison ;  but  it  was  found  that  a  part  of  the  building  belonged 
to,  and  was  claimed  by,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  ftom  that  time  to  die  pre- 
sent nothing  has  been  done,  and  this  prison  continues  to  be  a  disgrace  to  that 
part  of  the  metropolis.'' 

Other  instances  of  a  very  defective  state  of  thing  are  adduc^ 
in  die  Yarmouth  (Norfolk)  Bridewell,  and  in  the  Worcester  city 
gaol- 

We  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  .passage  from  the 
Report  itself:  • 

*^  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  Borough  prisons  is  well  known.  Owing  to 
the  smallness  of  their  size,suid  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  funds  applicable 
to  their  amendment,  they  do  not  generally  admit  of  any  material  improvement. 
Until  th^  be  abolished,  the  prisons  of  England  can  never  be,  what  they  ought 
to  be,  at  once  the  terror,  and  the  refomudon,  of  the  criminal.  It  does  not 
appear  indeed  that  any  necessity  whatever  exists  for  the  continuance  of  these 
defecdve  establishments,  as  the  persons  usually  committed  to  them  might  be 
sent  to  the  county  prisons.  In  the  Bill  in  question,  there  is  a  clause  which 
suggests  the  expediency,  and  renders  lawftil,  such  a  transfer,  and  points  out  a 
mode  of  arranging  the  expense.  Bat  it  is  apprehended  that  die  benefit  of  this 
clause  will  be  very  partial,  as  die  reoMnmendation  will  be  neglected  by  those 
who  are  indifferent,  and  opposed  by  odiers  who  are  unfriendly,  to  improve- 
ments in  prison  disdpline.  The  advantage  of  the  clause  being  dnis  lost,  and 
the  introducdon  of  the  most  salutary  provisions  of  the  Act  not  being  gene- 
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rally  practicable  in  these  places  of  confinement,  tlie  Bill  must  necessarily  be- 
come a  dead  letter  as  to  the  government  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  prisons 
in  the  kingdom. 

"  Ttie  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  a  subject  not  noticed  by     ^ 
the  present  Bill^  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  very  intimately  connected 
with  the  interests  of  justice.    Tha  present  delay  in  the  gaol-deliveries  is  pro- 
ductive of  evils,  the  extent  and  importance  of  which  give  !hem  a  claim  to 
the  f  erious  and  immediate  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

**  From  the  long  period  which  elapses  between  tlie  Summer  Assizes  in  one 
year  and  the  Lent  Assizes  in  the  year  following,  many  prisoners  are  frequently 
exposed  to  an  imprisonment  of  three,  six,  and  even  eight,  months,  before  they 
are  brought  to  trial ;  a  severe  hardship,  to  be  defended  on  no  just  grounds,  and 
indeed  in  direct  opposition  to  that  maxim  of  English  jurisprudence,  which 
considers  every  man  innocent  till  proved  to  be  guilty.  By  this  practice,  how- 
ever, a  heavy  punishment  is  inflicted,  not  only  before  the  law  convicts,  but  in 
many  cases  where  it  eventually  pronounces  an  acquittal. 

**  From  papers  laid  Itefore  Parliament,  it  appears  that  at  Maidstone  Lent  As- 
sizes, in  1819,  there  were  177  prisoners  for  trial;  twenty-nine  of  these  had  . 
been  in  confinement  before  the  1st  of  October,  a  period  of  six  months.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  for  many  crimes  six  months  imprisonment  is  considered 
a  sufficient  punishment :  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  at  the  same  sessions,  twenty- 
five  felons  were  sentenced  for  different  terms,  not  exceeding  thdt  period.  Yet, 
here,  twenty-nine  individuals  are  punished  with  tlie  same  severity  before  trial, 
as  that  to  which  twenty-five  felons  are  subjected  after  being  convicted  of  a* 
breach  of  the  laws.  It  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  these  twenty- 
nine,  seventeen  were  declared  innocent,  or  discharged  without  prosecution. 

''At  the  same  Assizes,  at  Chelmsford,  the  injustice  of  the  practice  was  as 
strongly  illustrated.  Of  16(5  prisoners  brought  up  for  trial,  twenty-five  were 
in  prison  before  the  1st  of  October  preceding.  Of  these,  eleven  were  acquitted 
or  discharged  by  proclamation.  Two  had  been  in  confinement  eight  months, 
three  upwards  ot  seven  months,  and  three  upwards  of  six  paonths :  while  six- 
teen convicted  of  felony  were  sentenced  to  shorter  periods,  of  imprisonment 
than  these  had  already  suffered. 

"  Nor  is  this  evil  so  grievous  in  one  or  two  particular  instances  only ;  for, 
from  the  parliamentary  returns,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  prisoners 
tried  at  the  same  lient  Assizes  in  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  Middlesex, 
was  2700 :  405  of  whom  were  in  confinement  before  the  preceding  1st  of 
October,  which  number  was  increased  to  1270  by  the  1st  of  January.  Thus 
it  appears  that  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  had  suffered  six  to  eight  months  imprisonment  before  trial ; 
and  nearly  one-half,  from  three  to  six  months.*' 
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Art.  XVI. — **  Thioriedes  Peines  et  des  Recompenses,  par  M.  J. 
Bentkam ;  redigee  en  FranfoU,  d^apris  Us  Manuscriis,  par  M. 
E.  DumontJ' 

[Continued  from  p.  1S3.] 

OUR  author,  after  having  completed  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  imprisonment,  next  compares  the  two  punishments  of  im- 
prisonment and  transportation.     The  respective  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  both  are  distinctly  placed  before  our  view;  and  it 
appears  that  as  to  the  great  ends  o{  example  and  reformation,  trans- 
portation is  far  inferior  to  imprisonment.    Transportation  is  ako 
much  more  expensive  to  the  state.  These  general  principles  are  illus- 
trated in  a  most  striking  manner  in  chapter  the  eleventh,  on  Botany 
Bay.  The  facts,  argument,  and  eloquence  contained  in  this  admi- 
rable chapter  cannot  fail  to  make  their  just  impression  on  the  pubUc 
mind.    By  the  late  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Coni- 
mons  on  the  state  of  Botany  Bay,  we  learn  that  the  government  of 
the  colony  is  now  better  regulated,  that  cultivation  is  moi^  ex- 
tended, that  the  inhabitants  are  not  exposed,  as  they  were  during 
the  first  years  of  the  establishment,  to  famine.   It  appears  also  that 
the  police  (for  even  at  Botany  Bay  there  must  be  a  police)  is  bet- 
ter managed^  the  number  of  crimes  diminished,  and  that  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  disorders  arising  from  the  excessive  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  are  likely  to  be  still  fuiXher  diminished,  when  in 
a  year  or  two  a  certain  contract  or  license  which  the  Government 
had  made  with  some  individuals  shall  expire.     But  all  these  actual 
and  expected  improvements  do  not  materially  afiect  the  general 
question,  respecting  the  comparative  advantages  of  transportation 
and  imprisonment,  as  modes  of  punishment.    There  is  one  point  in 
which  our  author  di fliers  from  most  of  those,  who  detect  faults  in 
the  laws  or  in  any  thing  else.     His  aim  is  continually  to  suggest 
amendments,  and  to  propose  some  safe  practical  remedy  or  sub- 
stitute for  that,  to  which  he  objects. 

"  Let  us  (says  he)  never  forget  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  exami- 
nation of  any  given  punishment  would  be  but  fruitless  labour,  if  it  were  not 
compared  with  some  other  punishment,  to  determine  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  b  with  punishments  as  with  taxes.  To  point  out  that  a  certain  tax  b 
ao  evil,  b  only  to  sow  th^  seeds  of  discontent;  but  to  become  really  useful, 
the  person,  who  makes  to  the  public  this  dangerous  discovery,  must  at  the 
same  time  suggest  other  means  of  producing,  with  fewer  inconveniencies,  an 
equal  effect,**. 

After  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  system  of  transportation,  and 
^tablishing  the  comparatively  superior  advantages  of  imprisonment, 
our  author  shows  the  means  by  which  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment 
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ment  may  be  rendered  still  more  useful  than  it  is  at  present.  He 
gives  a  iuU,  or  (if  we  may  be  pendtted  ibe.expreBsioR)  a  working 
plan  of  a  prison  on  a  new  constraatkMiy  calculated  lo  remedy  die 
inconveniencies  and  evils  of  those  in  present  use.  lliis  prison  pro- 
vides for  the  great  objects  of  exaxBpie,  reformation,  and  prevention 
of  crimes.  It  is  infinitely  superior  to  others  in  tecuriiy,  in  ecosoiny, 
in  die  humane  purpose  of  protecting  the  healthof  the  prisoners,  and 
in  providing  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  no  evil  but  that  which  the 
law  awards ; — ^thus  reducing  dieir  suflerings  to  the  smallest  possible 
portion  of  pain,  which  can  eflfect  the  purpose  of  reformation. 

Of  Bentham^  prison,  or  as  he  calls  it  Panopticon^  most  of  our 
readers  have  probably  heard,  as  it  has  been  or  late  the  subject  of 
much  pariiamentary  and  public  discussion.  Its  principle — central 
inspection— -is  well  known.  For  the  details  we  must  refer  to  the 
work  itself. 

**  It  should  be  observed,  ho«rever»  (asoarautiior  says,)  that  the  success  of 
such  a  well-regulatad  prison  is  not  now  a  mere  probability,  founded  only  on 
theoretic  reasoning.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  at  Philadelphia,  at  New 
York  (jnd  at  EdMurgh\  and  has  completely  succeeded.  Besides  the  official 
reports  of  the  director  of  the  Philaddphia  prison,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Weld  in  his  excellent  Travels  in  America ;  and  we  have  the  accounts  given 
by  two  other  travellers,  whose  concurrent  testimony  may  be  considered  as 
more  satbfaetory  and  impartial,  becanse  they  are  persons  of  different  habits 
and  view«.  The  one  a  Frenchman,  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  well  skilled  in  the 
regulatbns  of  hospitals  and  prisons ;  the  otiier  an  Englishman,  Captain  Tum- 
bttU,  a  man  more  intent  upon  maritime  afiaia  than  upon  subjects  of  tbia  sort. 
Both  agree  in  rq>iesettting  the  interior  of  this  prison  as  a  scene  of  peaceable 
and  regular  activity.  Neitlwr  insolence  nor  severi^  b  to  be  seen  in  the  gaolers, 
nor  impertinence  or  servility  in  the  prisoners.  They  are  spoken  to  with  gentie- 
ness,  no  abusive  expressions  are  ever  used.  If  any  fault  is  committed,  the« 
punishment  of  the  culprit  is  solitary  confinement  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 
and  the  resbtering  his  fault  in  a  book  where  an  account  of  eadi  prisoner's 
conduct^  d«)tor  and  creditor,  Ls  kept.  Decency  and  cleanliness  are  every  where 
to-be  seen,  nothing  to  ofiend  the  most  delicate  senses.  No  disorderly  noise 
of  singing  or  disputing;  but  each,  busied  at  his  work,  feare  to  interrupt  or  to 
be  interrupted  by  his  neighbour.  Thus  silence  and  tranquillity  are  preserved, 
as  iavound)le  botii  to  industry  and  to  reflexion,  and  well  calculated  to  prevent 
those  causes  of  irritation  which  are  elsewhere  so  common  between  gaolers 
and  prisoners. 

^  I  was  surprised  (says  Captain  TurnbuU)  to  find  a  yoman  acting  as  gaoler. 
This  exciting  my  curiosity,  I  was  upon  inquiry  informed  that  her  husband  had 
formerly  been  the  gaoler;  but  that  in  attending  his  daughter  who  had  been 
seized' with  the  yellow  fever  in  1793^  he  had  caught  the  disease  and  died,  leav- 
ing the  prisoners  to  regret  having  lost  in  him  a  friend  and  bend&ctor.  In 
consideration  of  his  services,  his  widow  was  chosen  aa  his  sucoessor.  She  ao* 
quits  herself  of  all  her  duties  with  as  much  exactness  as  humanity.*' 

Could  we  expect  to  find  such  things  in  a  prison !  They  recaU  to 
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our  meaaory,  rather  that  picture  of  a  future  golden  age  painted  by 
the  hand  of  the  prophet— when  the  wolf  slidl  dwell  witb  the  • 
]hm\},  and  a  child  shall  be  their  guide. 

^  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  stating  two  other  facts,  which' need 
no  eomments. — During  the  yellow  fever  in  1793,  it  was  ver^-  difHcult  to  find 
attendants  for  the  sick  in  the  hospital  at  Bush  HilK  They  had  recourse  to 
the  prison.  The  request  was  made,  and  die  danger  of  the  sewice  required  ' 
was  explained.  As  many  as  were  wanted  immediately  volunteered  in  this-, 
dangerous  service.  They  were  all  faithful  to  their  trust,  even  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  tragical  scene,  and  never  asked  for  any  salary  while  the  term 
which  had  been  prescribed  for  their  imprisonment  lasted.  The  women  gave 
another  proof  of  goodness :  They  were  requested  to  give  up  their  wooden  bed- 
steads for  the  use  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Of  their  own  accord,  an^ 
eagerly^  they  offered  the  beds  themselves ! — What  a  difference  between  these 
women,  emulous  as  they  seem  to  have  been  of  the  virtues  of  lei  tours  de  la 
CkariiCy  and  the  women  of  New  Zealand,  who  were  worse  than  the  men ! — 
What  a  difference  between  these  Philadelphia  prisoners,  who  went  to  tend  the 
sick  at  the  hazard  of  theic  lives,  and  the  convicts  of  Botany  Bay,  who  actually 
set  fire  to  the  hospitals  and  the  prisons  filled  with  their  own  fellow-sufferers  I 
If  the  instances  of  good  conduct  of  the  American  prisoners  were  only  to  be 
considered  as  a  temporary  suspension  of  vice  and  of  crimes^  there  would  be 
one  great  point  gained ;  but  we  shall  see  that  the  reformation  goes  further  still. 
Captam  Tumbull  assures  us,  that  not  five  out  of  a  hundred  of  these  prisoners 
after  they  recovered  their  liberty  were  ever  put  into  prison  again  for  new  . 
offences.'* 

Spirituous  liquors  are  absolutely  excluded  firom  the  prisons  both 
at  New  York  and  at  Philadelphia ;  and  one  of  the  govemcwrs  of  the 
Penitemiary-^house  at  New  York  states,  that  many  who  had  come 
to  prison  with  constitutions  enfeebled  by  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery, had  under  the  regimen  to  which  they  were  there  sutgoct 
recovered  theu*  health  and  vigour. — Both  M.de  Lianoourtand 
Captain  TumbuU  have  entered  into  the  most  exsict  details  on  tUa ^ 
subject.  We  learn  from  them,  that  since  the  adoption  of  this  sytteoi 
the  feeaof  the  physician,  wluch  had  amounted  annually  to  above  . 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  have  been  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  » 
sixty. 

We  next  come  to  Capital  Pumshmefiis.  Fom^rly  the  puni^Nr. 
meot  of  death  was  rendered  more  horrible  in  many  case^  by  tlif» . 
cruel  modes  of  execution,  and  by  the  infliction  of  various  ^pecaefipC.. 
torture.  We  rejoice,  with  our  author,  that  we^  are  sawed  the  descripr . 
tioa  of  all.those  instruments  of  torture,  of  all  those  barbarous  mode«^ , 
of  execution,  which  have  been  abolished  by  the  goireromeats  of  BUr  . 
rope,  or,  where  not  formally  abolished,  have  £aUen  into  disuse. 

**  Let  us  enjoy  this  happy  effect  of  the  progress  of  knowledge.  There  m 
few  oocasieos  on  which  pldlosapl^  caa  oSuto  Govcnuneots  nuMre  jutt  and 
honourable  con«|itidatiom»'! 

The 
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*  The  chapter  on  the  long-contested  subject  of  the  Expediency  of 
Capital  Punishments  is  eloquent  and  energetic;  but  it  is  not  a  mere 
popular  declamation.  It  is  in  truth  what  it  professes  to  be — a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  arguments  in  favbur  of  capital  punishments ;  and  a^ 
comparison  of  these  with  the  reasons,  which  may  be  urged  for  sub- 
stituting other  punishments  in  their  stead.  Some  of  the  general 
observations,  which  occur  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

"  Even  if  wc  consider  those  unhappy  times,  when  a  government  degenerates 
into  anarchy  cr  tyranny,  we  may  observe  that  capital  punishments  established 
by  law,  are  ready  prepared  means  of  which  it  is  more  easy  to  make  an  ui^ust 
use  than  of  most  oUier  modes  of  punishment ;  a  tyrannical  government 
might,  it  is  true,  at  any  time  re-establish  the  legality  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  even  though  it  might  have  been  abolished  by  the  legislator.  But  such 
an  innovation  is  not  quite  easy ;  it  places  violence  in  too  open  a  light,  it 
sounds  the  tocsin  which  alarms  public  opinion.  Tyranny  is  much  more  at 
her  ease  when  she  can  act  under  the  veil  of  the  laws,  when  she  appears  to 
follow  only  the  ordinary  course  of  Justice,  and  when  she  finds  public  opinion 
accustomed  to  the  species  of  punishment  she  wishes  to  inflict.  The  Duke 
of  Alva,  ferocious  as  he  was,  would  never  have  dared  to  sacrifice  his  millions 
of  victims  in  the  Low-Countries,  had  it  not  been  the  received  opinion  of  the 
times,  that  heresy  was  punishable  with  death.  Biren,  not  less  cruel  than  the 
Duke  of  Alva, — Biren,  who  peopled  the  deserts  of  Siberia  with  exiles,  only  mu- 
tilated his  victims^  because  mutilation  was  a  punishment  in  use  at  that  period 
in  his  country ;  he  did  not  dare  to  put  them  to  death,  because  capiul  punishments 
were  not  customary.  Here  is  a  strong  reason  why  we  should  avail  ourselves 
of  peaceable  times  to  destroy  those  arms  which  people  forget  to  fear  when  they 
are  covered  with  rust;  l>ut  which  it  is,  alasl  too  easy  to  sharpen  again,  when 
the  passions  bring  them  again  into  use.** 

The  collateral  bad  consequences  of  capital  punishments  are  nu- 
merous; and  there  is  great  clanger  in  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death  for  minor  ofiences,  contrary  to  public  opinion.  Instead  of 
preventing,  this  tends  to  mulUply  crimes,  by  preparing  for  them 
sanctuaries  in  the  pity  of  prosecutors  and  of  jury-men,  in  the 
mercy  of  judges,  and  in  the  general  sense  of  humanity.  Our  author 
had  expatiated  on  this  subject  particularly  as  it  relates  to  British 
jurisprudence.  But  his  editor  abridged  much  of  what  had  been 
said  on  these  points;  because,  just  as  this  part  of  the  work  was 
going  to  the  press,  he  found  himself  anticipated,  and  perceived  that 
his  alignments  could  no  longer  have  the  force  of  novelty.  The  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  parliament  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who 
published  afterwards  his  admirable  'Observations  on  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England  as  it  relates  to  Capital  Punishments,  and  on  the 
Mode  in  which  it  is  executed.' 

Mr.'Dumont  says  this  treatise  ought  to  be  read  more  than  once ; 
the  style,  which  is  still  nearly  that  of  a  speech,  carries  the  reader 
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on  too  rapidly.  It  is  only  after  returning  to  it,  and  reading  it  over 
again,  that  we  fully  perceive  all  its  depth  of  thought,  and  all  the. 
range  of  observation  and  exj^erience,  which  it  comprehends.  No 
wonder.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  profound  attention  of  a  man  of  su- 
perior abilities,  wlio  has  never  lost  sight  of  this  object ;  who  has 
studied  the  criminal  laws  of  Europe ;  and  who  has  observed  all 
the  changes,  which  have  been  made  in  them  during  tlie  last  thirty 
years.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  this  study  and  comparison  of  laws 
on  a  great  scale  must  enlarge,  and  strengthen  the  understanding, 
more  than  the  mere  exclusive  study  of  the  jurisprudence  of  any 
single  nation  ?  Those,  who  have  seen  nothing  out  of  England,  are 
absolutely  astonished,  and  incredulous,  when  they  hear  of  the  infre- 
quency  of  crimes  in  countries  where  capital  punishments  have 
been  abolished,  or  have  been  reserved  for  extraordinary  cases. 
One  of  the  bills  brought  into  parliament  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
on  the  penal  laws,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature ;  five 
other  bills  of  the  same  nature  have  parsed  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  continually  increasing  majority;  and  after  reading  the 
speeches  of  able  statesmen  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  hope,  that  our  criminal  code  will  in  time 
be  rendered  worthy  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  the  good  sense 
and  humanity  of  tlie  English  nation. 

"An  immediate  effect  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  deserves  to 
be  remarked..  In  England  and  in  Ireland  many  masters  of  cotton  and  linen 
manufactories,  exposed  by  the  naUire  of  their  business  to  great  depredations, 
have  united  in  petitioning  for  tlic  abolition  of  the  pain  of  death  for  this  par- 
ticular species  of  theft ;  alleging  as  their  reason,  that  the  severity  of  the  law 
protects  the  thieves  much  more  than  it  protects  them.*' 

The  next  general  division  of  this  work — "  Des  Peines  priratives" 
*0n  Punishments,  which  operate  as  Privations,'  comprehends  all 
that  aflect  in  this  manner  property,  such  as  confiscations,  forfeitures, 
fines  and  penalties;  or  such  as  afiect  reputation;  as  public  admoni- 
tions, reprimands,  penitentiary  punishments  in  ecclesiastical  courts, 
— ^the  being  declared  incapable  of  holding  certain  offices  in  the 
state— or  incapable  of  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  of 
receiving  the  benefit  of  certain  civil  or  religious  institutions.  Under 
this  head  comes  onilawry^  excommwticatiorty  and  all,  in  short,  which, 
aflecting  the  commercial  credit,  the  public  or  private  honour  of  an 
individual,  can  thus  lessen  his  safety  in  society,  or  his  social  happi- 
ness. In  explaining  what  is  meant  by  les  peines  de  la  sanction 
morale, — those  pains  and  penalties,  which  are  inflicted  not  by  law, 
but  by  pubhc  opinion, — our  author  gives  us  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  feelings  and  situation  of  a  man  who  has  committed  an  action 
which  degrades  him  in  public  opinion,  which  deprives  him  of  the 

protection 
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protection  of  public  esteem,  and  which  excommumcates  him  finom 
the  common  benefits  and  pleasures  of  society. 

*'  To  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  an  individual  is 
punished  by  (what  I  call  the  moral  ionetian)  public  opinion,  we  must  ob- 
serve the  change  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  him,  the  moment  he  has 
committed  an  action  which  public  opinion  condemns : — from  that  moment  he 
loses  a  portion  of  the  esteem,  affection^  and  good-will  which  he  enjoyed.  In 
al>  his  habitual  connections  or  accidental  intercourse  with  society,  he  per- 
ceives that  he  is  no  longer  treated  as  he  was  fonnerly;  that  some  people  are  no 
longer  so  well  disposed  to  do  him  good  offices;  that  to  others  he  is  become  an 
olject  of  malevoIenoe-^-of  malevolence  which  may  act  openly  or  secretly. 
Who  can  calculate  or  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  a  diange?  The  de- 
pendance  of  each  individual  upon  others  is  such,  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  disposed  towards  him  operates  on  the  source  of  all  his  pleasures  and 
puns.  Every  instant  life  seems  coloured  or  faded  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sentiments  of  our  fellow  creatures.  At  each  instant  the  human  heart  dilates 
or  contracts  from  the  deHghtful  proofs  of  their  esteem,  or  the  harsh  expres- 
sion of  their  dlsdain^-^an  act  of  b^evolence  may  save  a  man's  life— the  re- 
fiisal  of  a  service  may  be  the  cause  of  his  death-^at  all  events 

*  Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think ; 
All  pleasures  sicken^  and  all  glories  sink.' 

The  sensibility  to  honour  and  shame,  and  consecjuently  the 
power  of  public  opinion  over  individuals,  varies  accordme  to  their 
S€kz,  their  education,  their  rank^  their  fortune,  their  professions,  and 
many  other  circumstances.  But  though  these  may  difier  widely, 
though  public  opinion  may  never  act  equably  on  all  degrees,  yet  it 
acts  continually,  and,  time  taken  into  the  account,  the  power  is  im- 
mense. 

**  The  higher  the  civilization  of  a  country,  the  higher  b  this  power  laised.  A 
popular  government  exalts  it  to  its  highest  pitch,  a  despotic  government  re- 
duces it  to  littie  or  nothing.  Whatever  be  the  form  of  government,  it  is  ob- 
viously of  great  consequence  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  a  state,  that  public 
opinion  and  law  should  speak  the  same  sentiments,  and  should  agree  in  their 
decbions.  When  the  legislator  decrees  any  ignominious  puni^ment,  that 
is  to  say,  any  which  depends  solely  on  the  power  of  shame,  he  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  the  whole  communis,  he  calls  upon  the  public  to  treat  the  culprit 
with  contempt  The  legislator  draws,,  if  we  ms^  so  express  it,  a  bill  of  ex- 
change on  public  opinion.  If  the  bill  be  protested,  the  imprudent  drawer  is 
the  sufferer.  In  tlus  point  of  view,  ignominious  punishments  may  be  consi- 
dered as  dangerous  instruments,  which  recoil  and  wound  the  hand  that  do^ 
not  use  them  skilfully.  But  well-managed,  howadvantageous  they  are !  When 
the  legislator  calls  public  opinion  (Ja  mnction  fnorale)  to  his  assistance;  by  thus 
trusting  to  it,  he  brings  it  into  higher  credit,  and  increases  its  force.  When  he 
announces  the  loss  of  honour  as  a  great  pimishmeut,  he  renders  honour  a  trea- 
sure of  which  he  raises  the  value  of  possession'  in  die  eyes  of  each  individual 
««••*««•  But  the  legislator  cannot  at  his  will  or  pleasure  stamp  disgrace 
or  dishonour  on  certain  actions  or  on  certain  offences.  These  are  some  wbich 

do 
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do  DOt  excite  public  aaimadversioDy  or  excite  it  only  in  a  feeble  degrer.  For 
instence,  in  England,— ^venality  in  certain  ^lections^  many  species  of  fnuida 
against  the  revenue,  and  in  particular  smuggling, — these  are  points  in  which 
popular  sentiments  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  legislator.  There 
are  others  on  which  they  are  wavering,  undecided,  or  too  weak  to  second  hia 
intentions ;— of  this  class  we  may  mention  duelling  as  an  example.** 

For  an  exceUent  discussion  on  the  difficult  subject  of  duelling, 
we  are  referred,  to  avoid  repeUti(Mi,  to  the  fid  vol.  14th  and  15th 
chapters  of  the  treatise  on  legislation.  On  the  lawa  regwdifig 
libeis,  and  those  which  relate  to  srauggling,  we  find  in  this  part  d[ 
the  work  some  judicious  reoiarks. 

.^  Where  law  and  public  ojmuon  do  not  coincide,  a  legislator  (says  our 
author)  should  not  yield  to  erroneous  popular  opinion :  this  would  be  to  . 
abandon  the  helm  when  tbe  vessel  is  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  quicksands. 
It  is  in  these  difficult  cases  that  he  should  use  all  his  art  to  reclaim  public 
opinion,  and  to  direct  it  in  favour  of  the  laws.  For  this  purpose  the  legis- 
lOor  has  many  and  great  means  of  influence." 

Tbe  whole  class  of  punishments  which  afiect  honour,  beginning 
with  simple  blame,  and  going  on  to  the  **  line  extreme  of  human  in- 
famy, "  are  passed  in  review :  and  as  they  pass,  the  power  and 
utility  of  each  is  examined.  In  a  species  of  this  class,  ignominy 
and  personal  insult  are  combined ;  the  person  of  the  ofiender  is  not 
actually  touched,  but  the  idea  of  his  person  is  suggested  by  asso- 
ciation, and  thus  by  proxy  he  is  exposed  to  public  shame.  We 
are  amused  by  some  of  these  ingenious  devices,  by  some  of  these 
symbolic  and  emblematic  punishments.    For  instance : 

"  Formerly  among  the  Persians,  if  a  man  of  distinguished  rank  committed 
certun  faults,  his  person  was  exempt  from  punishment,  but  his  clotlies  re- 
presented  hiro,  and  received  a  pubhc  whipping.  On  the  continent,  it  is  stiUi 
in  some  places  the  practice  to  execute  in  effigy  criminals  who  abscond  from  jus- 
tice. AAer  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  one  of  the  late  kings  of  Portuggi,  many 
of  the  accomplices  were  punished  in  this  manner.  In  Spain,  a  Duke  de  Me- 
dina Cell  had  committed  an  assassination :  as  the  court  could  not,  or  would 
not,  punbh  so  powerful  a  nobleman  with  death,  it  condemned  the  duke  to 
oblige  all  hb  pages  to  wear  black  stockings ;  and  moreover  obliged  the  duke 
to  have  a  gibbet  at  the  entrance  to  his  palace.  The  late  king  allowed  that 
the  gibbet  should  be  taken  away,  but  the  black  stockings  remained  (at  least 
till  the  year  1797)  as  a  mark  of  infamy.'' 

After  having  enumerated  and  appreciated  all  tbe  means  which 
the  legislator  hath  of  inflicting  punishments  which  afiect  honour 
and  reputation,  and  after  suggestuig  all  the  milder  modes  by  which 
he  may  influence  public  opinion,  we  next  come  to  Pecuniary 
Pmmihmenii* 

This  chsipter  opens  a  vast  field  for  discussion^  into  which  we 
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dare  not  enter.  Next  follows  a  chapter  "  Sur  les  Decheances  af- 
feclant  la  Condition/*  Or  those  penalties  or  forfeitures,  which  di- 
minish the  rights,  privileges,  or  pleasures  attached  to  certain 
relations  or  conditions  in  life. 

Then  we  come  to  *<  l)icheance  de  Protection  kgale/*  Outlawry  as 
it  is  called  in  England.  An  anecdote  preserved  by  Selden  in  his 
Table  Talk,  shows  how  this  punishment  may  operate  in  extraor- 
dinary cases.  For  instance,  how  a  king  of  Spain  was  outlawed  by 
an  English  merchant,  and  brought  at  last  to  pay  his  just  debt. 

'^  An  English  merchant  had  a  deniand  against  the  king  of  Spain.  The 
king  would  not  pay  his  debt.  Selden,  who  was  the  merchant's  lawyer,  ad- 
vised him  to  proceed  against  this  foreign  monarch  by  an  action  of  outlawry. 
Writ  after  writ  was  despatched  to  the  sherifT,  ordering  him  to  seize  His 
Majesty  of  Spain,  and  to  bring  him  bodily  before  the  Judges  at  Westminster. 
Of  course  the  answer  to  the  writ  was  in  due  form,  that  His  Majesty  was  not 
to  be  found.  After  certain  other  customary  proclamations,  the  said  king 
still  not  being  to  be  found,  was  declared  an  outlaw ;  and  in  due  form  it  was 
pronounced  that  His  Msyesty  of  Spain  had  a  wpo{f*i  head,  and  that  any  per- 
sons whatsoever  might  seize  him  and'  drag  him  to  prison.  It  is  possible, 
that  notwidistanding  the  caput  Inpinunty  the  king  might  not  have  yielded ; 
but  luckily,  His  Majesty  had  various  demands  to  make  upon  certain  English 
merchants;  and  while  the  writ  of  outlawry  subsisted,  he  had  no  access  to  the 
English  courts  of  law.  Upon  this  consideration.  His  Majesty's  ambassador, 
Gondomar,  submitted  in  his  name,  and  paid  the  debt.  This  done,  the  wolf's 
head  was  taken  off,  and  the  king  of  Spain's  own  head  was  restored  to  its 
place. " 

But  after  all,  the  profit,  pleasure,  and  honour,  of  outlawing  a 
king  cannot  occur  every  day ;  and  without  being  dazzled  by  this 
glorious  victory  over  His  Majesty  of  Spain,  the  philosophic  legis^ 
lator  must  examine  this  punishment  of  outlawry  by  his  constant 
rule — utility.  By  comparing  and  balancing  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  he  will  determine  how  far  it  is  useful  to  society. 
In  foraier  times,  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  the  person  of  anofiender, 
but  it  appears  now  to  be  unnecesssry ;  there  are  easier  and  more 
proportionate  means  of  reaching  the  delinquent,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  avoiding  all  the  objections  to  which  this  punishment  is 
liable,  on  account  of  its  inef/ualtt^,  and  the  encouragement  it  in- 
directly gives  to  the  breach  of  good  faith,  honour,  and  honesty. 

The  fourth  book  of  this  work  treats  "  Des  Peines  diplacees,** 
On  misplaced  punishments,— punishments  which  fall  upon  the  in- 
nocent instead  of  upon  the  guilty ;  or  by  which  the  innocent  sufler 
as  well  as  the  guilty.  From  the  nature  of  civil  responsibiHty,.and 
the  circumstances  of  society  which  connect  each  person  with 
others,  the  family,  friends  and  connections  of  every  individual 
are  involved  in  some  measure  in  whatever  concerns  him.  They 
may  be  innocent  while  he  is  guilty,  but  his  punishment  must  more 

or 
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or  less  afiect  them.  Tltis  U  unavoidable,  and  in  some  respects 
advantageous,  as  it  operates  as  a  powerful  motive  to  restrain  from 
the  commission  of  certain  offences ;  and  in  some  cases  it  may  in- 
crease the  vigilance  of  tliose  who  are  responsible  for  pnsoners,  and 
who  in  public  or  private  functions  are  charged  with  the  care,  guar- 
dianship, or  custody  of  others.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  se- 
parate our  ideas  of  the  advantageous  and  necessary,  from  Uie 
unnecessary  and  injurious  application  of  this  sort  of  punishment. 
This  is  done  with  great  care  and  ability. 

On  Vicarious  Punishments,  where  the  culprit  remains  absolutely 
unpunished,  and  the  punishment  falls  upon  a  person  who  had  no 
share  whatever  in  the  guilt,— our  author  is  justly  severe ;  and  here 
he  lets  loose  his  keen  and  happy  talent  for  irony. 

''  Under  die  reign  o£  James  I.  there  fburished  in  England  an  illustrious 
philosophical  knight,  now  almost  forgotten.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  a  man  of 
birth,  a  man  of  learning,  a  profound  adept  in  medical  science.  Having  ob- 
served that  the  dressing  of  wounds  is  a  painful  operation,  this  benefactor  of 
the  human  race  invented  a  sympathetic  powder  of  marvelious  efficacy.  If  a 
few  drops  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  were  sent  to  him  in  a 
phial  botde,  that  was  enough ;  he  mixed  this  blood  with  his  sympathetic 
powder, — the  patient's  woimd  immediately  closed  of  itself,  and  there  was  a 
radical  cure.  The  presence  of  the  patient  was  by  no  means  Accessary  to  Sir 
Kenelm.  While  the  powder  was  acting  on  the  blood  of  the  wounded  man, 
he  might  himself  be  at  the  antipodes.  How  unfortunate  for  our  armies  that 
this  secret  should  be  forgotten!  The  inventor  of  the  sympathetic  powder  is 
not  to  blame  for  this ;  since  he  recorded  the  receipt  for  its  composition,  and 
die  mode  of  its  application  in  his  Work,  where  they  may  be  found  by  the 

curious  reader. What  sympathetic  powder  is  to  the  medical  art,  vicarious 

pmitshment  is  to  the  art  of  legislation.  I  was  going  to  reason  on  this  sub- 
ject,— ^but  to  what  purpose?  The  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  one  man 
is.  punbhed  for  the  fault  of  another,  must,  on  the  raUonal  mind,  have  a 
strongei:  effect  than  any  that  could  be  produced  by  all  the  arguments  of  logic, 
or  all  the  colours,  of  rhetoric." 

Confiscation  of  the  property  of  those  who  commit  suicide  is  one 
of  the  examples  of  vicarious  punishment.  The  supposition  that 
affection  for  his  family  would  have  power  to  restrain  in  the  moment 
of  despair  the  arm  of  the  suicide,  is,  by  the  act  he  commits,  proved 
at  least  in  his  case  to  be  false. 

**  We  see  that  disgust  against  life  has  prevailed  over  every  other  consider- 
ation. His  family  deprived  of  their  parent,  their  head — and  this  is  (he 
moment  that  the  law  takes  \o  reduce  them  to  indigence,  and  to  expose  Uiem 
to  shame.*' 

The  suicide  cannot  feel,  the  stake  /hat.  is  driven  through  .his 
corpse;  the  silent  de^d  cannot -be  provoked  by  the  ^^postlmmous 

infamy" 
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isSuny  "  of  an  ignomiDious  burial.  But  the  disgrace  is  fixed  upon 
his  fiuniljy  the  ^ame  is  felt  by  tlie  survivors.  This  punishing  ifae 
innocent  family  cannot  be  vindicated  witli  any  appearance  of 
jiistice,  except  on  the  plea  of  example.  It  may  be  said  that  &e 
exaa>ple  of  their  aufierings  will  deter  others  from  suicide.  And  it 
may  be  added,  in  extenuation  of  the  apparent  crtielty  of  this  law, 
Uiat— 

**  It  is  s^Mom  executed,  that  the  coroner's  inquest  eludes  it,  by  declaring  the 
suicide  to  have  been  out  of  his  senses,  and  that  the  king  has  it  always  in  his 
power  to  restore  to  the  widow  and  orphans  their  inheritance.  *>  But  why  pre- 
serve in  a  naKonal  code  of  laws,  a  law,  whidi  it  is  so  often  necessary  to  ehide  ? 
And  by  what  means  is  it  eluded ?••••••••••.     Tlic  remedy  for  all  these 

violent  laws  is  in  perjury.     So  then,  perjury  becomes  a  panacetpVid  the  law 
sets  humanity  in  opposition  to  religion  *•••••••••••••••.     In  all  cases, 

where  punishment  is  denounced  against  the  family  of  a  delinquent,  he  is  in 
'  fact  aimed  at,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  punishment  will  operate 
upon  him.  But  is  this  principle  good,  and  is  it  useful  ?  To  ask  whether  a 
pain  arising  from  sympadiy  acts  with  as  much  force  as  a  direct  pain;  is  in 
other  words  to  ask  whether  the  love  we  bear  to  others  is  equal  to  the  love  we 
feel  for  ourselves.  If  self-love  be  the  strongest,  it  foHows,  that  recourse  should 
not  be  had  to  the  weaker  principle,  to  the  reflected  pains  of  sympathy,  till  all 
that  human  nature  can  suffer  by  direct  punishment  has  been  exhausted." 

To  misplaced  punishments  there  are  principally  these  objections: 
That  in  some  cases  the  punishment  may  be  null,  as  where  tlie  cul- 
prit has  no  wife  or  family :  then  a  direct  punishment  must  be  in- 
flicted on  such  men  :  but  if  there  be  a  proper  direct  punishment  for 
them,  why  should  not  it  be  applied  in  all  cases  i 

After  having  made  these  general  objections  to  the  whole  class  of 
vicarious  and  /roust /m  punishments^  our4iuthor,  with  a  degree  of 
judicious  care  which  gives  us  confidence  in  him  as  a  practical 
guide,  points  out  in  what  cases  exceptions  should  be  made  :-^for  ex- 
ample,  in  case  of  treason  or  rebellion,  where  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traitor  or  rebel  must  be  considered  as  a  defensive  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  state,  as  disarming  the  enemy,  as  necessary 
to  deprive  the  criminal  of  tlie  means  of  doing  future  i'njury.  But 
as  this  punishment  extends  to  his  family,  who  may  not  have  been 
his  accomplices,  their  guilt  should  not  be  taken  for  granted ;  they 
should  not  be  condemned  without  proof.  Bentham  wishes  that 
there  should  be  an  act  respecting  property  similar  to  the  Habeas 
Corpus  with  regard  to  the  person :  an  act,  which  should  empower 
the  sovereign,  in  troublesome  Umes,  to  seize  the  possessions  of  sus- 
pected individuals  connected  by  relationship  with  a  rebel.  This 
would  be  a  real  security,  and  a  most  advantq^ua  measitre  in  cri- 
ieal  circumstances.     But  that  which  is  pro^r  in  time  of  war  is 

unnecessary, 
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unnecesBary,  and  therefore  unfit,  in  peaceable  times.  As  soon  «s 
the  danger  is  past,  every  person,  whose  guilt  has  not  been  proved,  is 
presumed  to  be  innocent ;  and  to  such  all  their  confiscated  property 
should  be  restored. 

There  is  another  class  o(  misplaced  punishments,  which  our  author 
CBilsJhrluitous,  where  the  punishment  of  the  law  falls  at  hazard,  and 
may  chance  to  fall  not  only  upon  an  hinocent  person,  but  on  cMie 
who  has  no  manner  of  connexion  with  the  culprit,  and  may  not  only 
be  a  stranger  to  him,  but  ignorant  even  of  his  ofience.  Three  ex- 
amples are  given  from  our  English  law : — The  depriving  a  witness 
of  his  right  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice ;  Deodands;  and 
that  species  of  confiscation  of  freehold  property,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  possessor  of  the  fi-eehold  being  convicted  of  certain 
crimes, 

**  A  mas  commits  a  secret  murder ;  he  sells  his  property  to  you — ^Twenty 
years  afterwards  his  crime  is  discovered — he  is  prosecuted,  convicted,  con- 
demned, and  his  land  is  forfeit  to  the  king.  In  the  meantime  you  may  have 
sold,  conveyed  away,  mortgaged  it ;  it  may  have  passed  through  fifty  hands; 
— ^that  makes  no  difference.  If  it  had  been  your  wife  whom  the  murderer  had 
killed,  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing;  you  would  have  lost  your  wife  by 
liis  crime,  and  your  fortune  by  his  punishment." 

Then  as  to  deodands. 

"  You  are,  suppose,  a  farmer — ^you  employ  your  son  to  drive  your  cart-^'hy 
accident,  he  fal)s  out  of  the  cart,  the  wheels  go  over  his  body  and  he  is  killed. 
The  king  or  some  other  person  in  his  name  is  now  to  have  your  cart.  This 
is  the  only  consolation  which  the  law  of  England  affords  you  for  1^  loss  of 
your  son." 

The  utility  and  expediency  of  depriving  persons  guilty  of  certain 
ofiences,  of  die  right  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  is  next 
examiDed.  This  discussion  is  admirably  conducted,  and  may  be 
of  great  practical  utility.  The  arguments  are  new,  and  strong, 
founded  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  an  enlarged 
philosophical  view  of  law  and  justice,  and  a  thorough  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  business  of  life.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  argument  before  our  readers ; 
we  cannot  in  conscience  garble  it.  We  mi^,  however,  mention  a 
factf  which  is  quoted  as  a  proof  and  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  innocent  sufier  by  this  punishment,  instead  of  the  guilty. 

^  The  case  of  Pendodi  and  Machender  may  shew  die  hurtful  effects  of  thb 
ptft  of  English  law.  The  attestation  of  three  witnesses  is  necessary  for  a 
wUi,  which  disposes  of  landed  property.  Two  wimesses  to  die  will  in  qiies- 
taon  were  unimpeacheable.  But  it  was  discovered,  that  the  third  bad  been 
oonvicted  of  petty  larceny,  and  had  been  whipped.  This  happened  brfore  he 
signed  his  natne  to  tiie  will,  but  how  long  before  does  not  appear.  The  Jaw- 
suit  was  commenced  five  years  afterwards.     The  man  being  inadmissible  as 

a  witness 
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a  witnessy  the  number  of  witnesses  required  for  the  will  was  insufficient,  and 
he  in  whose  favour  the  will  had  been  made  lost  the  estate." 

We  pass  over  a  chapter  of  Excommunicatiou,  that  weapon  of  the 
spiritual  courtj  which  ''  like  the  sword  of  Hudibras  hews  giants  in 
twain,  and  spits  a  lark."  Excommunication  is  here  considered  only 
as  a  temporal  punishment  as  it  exists  in  tlie  English  law;  but  tlie 
editor  is  aware  the  subject  is  no  longer  interesting,  because  tliese 
old  ecclesiastical  arms  grow  more  and  more  rusty  every  day  from 
disuse.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  advert  to  the  existence  of  such 
statutes,  in  order  to  obtain  their  formal  abolition.  Nor  is  this  a 
point  of  small  importance.  We  must  recollect  what  is  said  on  tlie 
subject  of  dormant  laws  by  one,  who,  though  he  has  been  accused  of 
being  "  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient,"  was  certainly 
no  theoretic  reformer,  but  a  steady  friend  to  political  order  and  to 
the  powers  that  be. 

**  A  penal  law  not  ordinarily  put  in  execution  (says  Burke)  seems  to  be  a 
very  absurd  and  a  very  dangerous  thing.  For  if  its  principle  be  right,  if  the 
object  of  its  prohibitions  and  penalties  be  a  real  evil,  then  you  do  in  effect 

.permit  that  very  evil,  which  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  your  very 
law  declares  ought  not  to  be  permitted :  and  thus  it  reflects  exceedingly  on  t^e 
wisdom,  and  consequently  derogates  not  a  litdc  from  the  authority,  of  a  legis- 
lature, who  can  at  once  forbid  and  suffer,  and  in  the'same  breath  promulgate 

-  penalty  aiKl  indemnity  to  the  same  persons,  and  for  the  very  same  actions. 
But  if  the  object  of  the  law  be  no  moral  or  political  evil,  then  you  ought  not 
to  hold  even  a  terror  to  those  whom  you  ought  certainly  not  to  punish  :  for  if 
it  is  not  right  to  hurt,  it  is  neither  right  nor  wise  to  menace.  Such  laws  there- 
fore as  must  be  defective  either  injustice,  or  wisdom,  or  both,  so  they  cani)ot 
exist  without  a  considerable  degree  of  danger.  Take  them  which  way  you 
will,  they  are  prest  with  ugly  alternatives.** 

After  analysing  coffip/ex  pvTiisAfiie/ifi—tliose  which  are  composed 
of  various  undefined  and  variable  portions  of  pain  or  penalty— the 
editor,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  consider  our  English  laws 
and  law  terms  without  the  reverential  prepossessions  of  an  English- 
man, indulges  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  some  of  our  prescriptive 
absurdities,  which  continue  to  be  law  because  they  have  subsisted 
timeout  of  mind,  and  the  propriety  or  intelligibility  of  whose  un- 
couth names  we  never  think  even  of  questioning— ftewe/?/  ofclergify 
VLtiAfelohy  with  or  without  batefit  of  clergy.     He  observes  that— 

<*  Felony  b  a  word  of  which  the  sense  appears  to  have  undergone  several 
revolutions. — Some  etymologists,  to  shew  that  they  understood  Greek,  derived 
it  from  the  Greek.  If  they  had  understood  Arabic,  they  would  not  have  failed 
to  find  tor  it  an  Arabic  origin.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  knew  notliing  of  Gre^k, 
but  who  knew  a  little  Latin,  and  who  never  lost  any  opportunity  of  display- 
ing that  little — makes  the  word  felony  come  from,/e/(^e/^gall.  With  as  much 
probability  he  might  have  insisted  upon  its  coming  from  felis  a  cat,  a  trea- 
cherous 
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dierous  cunning  animal.  Another  derivation  is  brought  from  two  Anglo^axon 
words,— ;/ee,  which  in  that  ancient  tongue  and  in  modem  English  [means 
.a  species  of  property  ormoqey  given  upon  certain  occasions;  and  hn,  which 
in  modem  German  signifies  prix,  price.  Fee^hn  of  consequence  signifies 
prgtwmfeudi.  The  author  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  adopts 
this  last  eQrmology.  But  felony  is  a  term  which  implies  an  active  sense ;  it 
represents  an  action,  and  should,  I  think,  be  derived  from  a  verb  rather  than 
from  two  substantives,  which  taken  separately  or  conjointly  have  no  active 
signification.  The  vert)  fallere  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  French  faillir. 
There  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb  which  is  probably  the  root  of  the  Englisdi  verb 
to  fail.  By  a  metaphysical  process^  very  common  in  all  languages,  this  word^ 
passing  firom  the  direct  to  the  figurative  sense,  has  been  brought  to  signify, 
falling  into  error— being  in  &ult— failing  in  duty — ^falling  off  from  allegiance. 
This  derivation  is  one  of  Spelman*s,  which  appears  to  me  the  most  natural  and 
rational.  But  here  is  quite  enough  about  the  word  felony.  No  matter  where 
it  oomes  from,  provid^  it  goes  away.  * 

*^  When  this  word  was  brought  into  English  jurispmdence  after  the  Nor- 
Inan  conquest,  it  was  applied  only  to  a  small  number  of  crimes,  which  wei« 
of  the  greatest  enormity :  robbery  committed  arms  in  hand — arson — ^ho- 
micide ; — such  were  the  first  crimes  which  constituted  felony.  But  men  of 
law  by  different  subtleties  added  clause  on  clause  and  punishment  on  punish- 
ment still  under  the  same  name.  At  the  same  time  the  legislature,  not  know- 
ing how  to  do  better,  added  continually  to  the  list  of  these  punishable  offences^ 
stiH  calling  them^^ies,  till  at  last  it  has  become  the  denomination  not  of  a 
single  crime,  or  a  single  punishment,  but  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  punish- 
ments and  of  crimes  of  aJl  sorts  and  of  all  degrees.  If  you  tell  me  that  a  man 
has  committed  a  felony,  I  am  not  the  least  forwarder  as  to  my  knowledge  of 
his  offence:  all  the  idea  that  this  word  presents  to  my  mind  is  the  notion  of 
the  punishment  which  he  is  to  suffer,  and  even  this  notion  is  not  definite.  As 
to  his  offence,  it  may  be  an  offence  against  an  individual,  or  it  may  be  an  of- 
fence against  a  particular  set  of  men, — an  dfence  against  the  state,  or  an  offence 
against  himself.  Felony,  in  short,  is  a  term  which  confounds  all  order,  defies 
every  species  of  arrangement,  and  spreads  darkness  over  all  English  penal 
legisJation." 

We  caiinot  follow  our  author  further  through  the  present  defini- 
tjons  of  felony  with  and  without  benefit  of  clergy  :  but  all  he  says 
OD  this  subject  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

**  One  of  the  punishments  for  certain  crimes,  that  come  under  the  head  of 
Fekn^  wUhout  benefii  of  clergy,  is  to  have  the  letter  M  if  for  murder,  or  T  for 
ikirf^  branded  in  large  letters  with  a  red-hot  iron  on  the  left  thumb. 

**  But  this  punishment  ha»  been  changed  so  far  from  the  original  words  and 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  the  mode  of  its  present  execution  in  England,  that  it 
has  become  absolutely  a  farce  The  mode  is  still  to  use  a  branding-iron  in- 
deed ;  but  it  is  a  cold  iron,  and  it  is  merely  applied  to  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  de- 
linquent, but  leaves  no  mark.  If  a  hot  iron  be  used,  a  piece  of  raw  bacon  is 
put  between  the  iron  and  the  fiesh;  this  broils  and  whizzes,  to  the  great  edifi- 
cation of  all  who  assist  at  the  ceremony. — *  What  should  be  great  we  turn  to 
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farce/  What  powerful  effect  the  fear  of  the  ahame  of  being  branded  whfi 
an  indelible  ignominious  mark  may  have  upon  the  human  mind,  may  be  e»ti« 
mated  from  a  fact  quoted  from  Stedman. 

*'  A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Destrades,  who  had  introduced  the  culture  of 
indigo  into  Surinam,  and  who  during  many  years  had  been  universally  es- 
teemed and  respected  in  that  colony,  was  taken  ill  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
firiends  at  Demerara.  An  abscess  was  formed  on  his  shoulder :  he  would 
not  allow  any  human  creature  to  dress  or  to  see  it;  it  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  he  became  dangerously  ill ;  but  still  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  adr 
mit  of  any  surgical  assistance.  At  length,  when  he  despaired  of  recovery,  he 
put  an  end  to  hb  life  with  a  pistol.  Then  his  secret  was  revealed ;  on  the 
shoulder  was  discovered  the  mark  of  a  K(for  voUw)  with  which  he  had  been 
branded. 

<<  We  do  not  cite  this  fact  as  an  argument  for  restoring  the  English  law  to 
its  former  severity.  Far  from  it.  Here  is  a  strikmg  example  of  the  cruel  con- 
sequences of  these  uncertain  punishments  which  operate  according  to  the  sen- 
sibility  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  which  extend 
through  the  whole  of  after  life,  so  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  redeeming  cha- 
racter, andconseauently  to  take  away  from  the  delinquent  the  motive  and  al- 
most the  possibihty  of  reformation.  No ;  we  cannot  desire  to  see  again  in 
use  a  punishment  which  so  offends  against  one  of  the  first  conditions  and 
objects  of  just  punishment ;  but  we  point  out  that  now  is  the  time  formally 
to  alioltsh  it — now,  when  the  letter  of  the  law  has  been  changed,  so  that  re* 
spect  for  precedent  and  ancient  usage  cannot  be  pleaded;  now,  when  the 
mode  of  pretending  to  execute  it  exposes  the  law  itself  to  contempt  and 
d^ion. 

Our  author's  obser^^ations  tliroughout  his  examination  of  all 
the  existing  crimes  and  punishments  included  under  the  terms 
felomf  with  or  vtithout  benefit  of  clergy^  are  expressed  with  a 
happy  alternation  of  reasoning  and  irony  w]iich  mutually  assist 
each  other  and  agreeably  relieve  attention.  For  the  mode  of  reme- 
dj^g  every  defect  that  is  pointed  out  in  any  punishment^  we  are 
constantly  referred  tb  the  chapter  (the  6th)  on  the  characteristics 
of  just  punishment.  Under  some  of  the  heads  there  mentioned  its 
fault  must  appear,  and  with  its  fault  the  principle  at  least  by  which 
we  are  to  obtain  the  remedy  may  be  found. 

We  have  now  gone  through  tiiis  Treatise  on  Punishments  with 
a  careful  and  almost  with  a  jealous  eye,  keeping  continually  in 
mind  that  aphorism  which  Lord  Coke  justly  upheld,  **  It  isnotthe 
complaimng  tongue  we  need,  but  the  amending  band." 

In  the  work  before  us,  tongue,  hand,  and  heart  go  together,  so  as 
to  deserve  combined  blessings  and  general  confidence.  The  Editor 
in  his  preface  tells  us  that  this  Treatise  on  Punishments  and  Rewards 
may  be  considered  as  opening  to  us  the  Tartarus  and  the  Elysium 
of  legislation  :  he  observes  that  we  should  enter  the  Tartarus  only 
for  £e  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  soften  the  torments  of  those  who 

are 
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tuee  doomed  there  to  abide;  that  over  the  gates  of  these  infernal 
lepom  the  terrible  line  of  the  poet, 

**  Ltttdate  speratua  voi  dC  enirate^ 
should  not  be  inscribed. 

We  have  found  the  benevolent  promise  of  the  preface  faithfully 
fulfilled.  Our  way  has  not  been  so  dreary  as,  from  the  painful  na- 
ture of  the  objects  we  had  to  examine,  might  have  been  anticipated. 
We  have  fdt  uniformly  sustained  not  only  by  the  hope,  but  by  the 
reasonable  expectation,  that  these  labours  will  tend  considerably  to 
assuage  the  misery  and  increase  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. We  may  trust  with  the  more  confidence  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  promised  Elysium.  "  Happily  the  subject  of  rewards,  by  its 
novelty,  and  by  the  idea  of  the  virtues,  talents,  and  services  which 
it  brings  into  view,  will  conduct  the  reader  through  a  most  agree- 
able road." 

[To  be  continued  io  our  neit.] 
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[Continued  from  ]>.  148.] 

WE  return  now  to  the  year  1783,  beyond  which  time  we  had 
slept  to  concentrate  Mr.  Sharp's  labours  .in  promoting 
Episcopacy  in  the  United  States*  In  this  year  a  tragical  event  oc- 
curred at  sea,  which  obliged  him  to  renew  his  benevolent  endea- 
vours in  behalf  of  Afncan  slaves.  It  took  place. on  board  the  ship- 
Zoog,  the  captwi  of  whichf  aided  by  the  officers  and  crew,  had 
thrown  alive  into  the  sea  one  hundred  uid  thirty-two  of  the 
slaves,  to  defiraud  the  underwriters.  This  case  having  been  re- 
corded in  most  of  the  early  publications  written  for  eSecting  the 
abolition  of  tJie  slave-trade,  and  having  been  repeated  in  many 
others  for  the  same  purpose  even  to  the  present  day,  we  feel  it  un- 
necessary either  to  take  up  the  time  or  to  harrow  up  the  feeUngs 
of  the  reader  by  detailing  it.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  mention 
it,  that  Mr.  Sharp's  labours  may  be  duly  appreciated  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

His  determination  was  to  prosecute,  if  possible,  the  captun  and 
those  concerned  for  murder.  To  prepare  himself  for  this  prosecu- 
tioD  he  attended  a  trial  at  Guildhall,  which  took  place  between  the 
owners  and  the  underwriters  of  the  vessel ;  and  that  no  fact,  con-i- 
nected  with  his  view  of  the  subject,  mi^ht  be  lost  or  misrepre- 
sentedy  he  took  with  him  a  shortrband  writer  into  court.  But,  sdas ! 
the  persons  thrown  overboard  were  then  considered  only  as  horses^ 
mules,  or  cattie,  few  people  at  that  time  of  day  interesting  them- 
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selves  in  their  cau^  as  human  beings;  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
hear  the  counsel  for  the  owners  of  the  vessel  make  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing words : — <<  There  is  (said  the  counsel  to  the  Judges)  a  per- 
son now  in  court  (at  the  same  time  turning  round  and  look'mg  at 
Mr.  Sharp)  who  intends  to  bring  on  a  criminal  prosecution  for 
ipurder  against  the  parties  concerned ;  but,  said  he,  the  blacks  are 
property.  So  far  from  the  guilt  of  any  thing  like  a  murderous  act, 
or  so  far  from  any  show  or  suggestion  of  cruelty,  there  was  not 
even  a  surmise  of  impropriety  in  the  transaction ;  and  to  bring  a 
charge  of  murder  against  the  persons  concerned  would  argue  no- 
thing less  than  madness  in  him  who  should  bring  it."  He  had  the 
mortification  also  of  hearing  Lord  Mansfield  himself  uttering  nearly 
the  same  ideas.  '<  The  matter  left  to  the  jury/'  said  his  lordship, 
"  was,  whether  it  was  from  necessity ;  for  they  could  have  no  doubt 
(though  it  shocked  him  very  much)  that  the  case  of  slaves  was  the 
same  as  if  horses  had  been  Uirown  overboard.  It  was  a  very 
shocking  case.'' 

'  After  such  exclamations,  and  by  such  persons,  in  a  public  court 
of  justice,  Mr.  Sharp  perceived  tliat  he  should  have  more  diffi* 
cutties  to  encounter,  than,  in  his  simple  and  christian  views  of  right 
and  wrong,  he  had  imagined.  He  was  determined  therefore  to 
appeal  to  persons  in  authority  to  assist  him  in  the  case  in  question. 
He  wrote  therefore  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  to  implore  his  interference  in  this  caAe ;  but  receiving 
no  answer,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
sent  them  an  attested  copy  of  the  whole  trial.  He  addressed  him- 
self, he  said,  to  them,  as  persons  whose  province  it  was  to  inquire 
concerning  all  murders  committed  in  British  ships  on  the  high  seas: 
but  here  also  he  was  again  disappointed.  Fmding  therefore  that 
his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  he  determined  to  give  to  this  horrible 
transaction  the  utmost  pubUcity  in  his  power.  He  first  sent  a  de- 
tail of  it  to  the  pubUc  papers.  He  then  handed  about  manuscript 
copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  trial  to  the  bishops,  then  to  certain 
members  in  both  houses  of  partiament,  and  lastly  to  benevolent  in- 
dividuals of  character  and  influence  in  private  life.  By  these  means 
this  tragedy  became  a  subject  of  conversation,  and  there  began 
with  it  a  rising  abhorrence  of  the  slave-trade.  In  short,  the  pro- 
vidential interference  of  Mr.  Sharp  on  this  occasion  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  great  events,  which  shook  the  foundation  of  the 
illave^trade  in  this  country,  and  which  led  to  the  formation,  only 
four  years  afterwards,  of  a  society  for  its  abolition. 

In  the  y6ar  1786,  notwithstanding  the  decree  in  flavour  of  So- 
merset, there  were  individuals  in  London  audacious  enough  to  at^ 
tempt  to  violate  it,  under  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  they  should  esca'pe 
discovery.    A  miscreant  of  this  sort  had  seized  Harry  Demaine,  a 

negro. 
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negro,  and  forced  hiu)  on  boanl  a  ship  at  Gravesend  to  be  taken-  to 
Barbadoe^  and  aold  there  as  a  slave.  But  it  wa&  no  easy  thing  to 
elude  the  vigilance  or  to  outstrip  the  activity  of  Mr.  Sharp.  No 
.sooDer  was  he  informed  of  tlie  transaction,  than  with  an  incredible 
celerity  he  procured  a  Habeas  Corpus,  and  rescued  him,  as  he  liad 
done  Thomas  Lewis,  just  as  the  vessel  was  getting  under  weigh' to 
leave  the  Downs.  A  tew  minutes  longer,  apd  he  had  been  too  laus.  > 
About  this  time  the  decree  in  favour  of  Somerset  began  to  be 
jHoductive  of  a  serious  evil,  which  Mr.  Sharp  considered  himself 
.bound  to  correct.  This  led  him  into  circumstances  which  occa** 
sioned  him  to  become  a  benefactor  in  an  entirdy  new  departmeni. 
and  where  his  benevolence  will  be  seen  burning  again  with  equal 
lustre  as  before.  Though  this  decree  might  have  been  once  or 
twice  secretly  eluded,  itjiad  yet  given  protection  to  the  great  bocfy 
of  Africans  who  were  then,  and  who  since  that  time  had  arrived, 
in  England.  The  consequence  of  this  was  a  great  accumulation 
of  black  peopte  in  London,  who  had  been  slaves,  and  (as  these  had 
no  masters  to  support  them  and.  no  parishes  .Co  go  to  for  relief)'  a 
great  ,a<;cttmulation  of  black  be^ars  in  the  streets.  They  were  seen 
there  in  such  numbers  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  As  Mr.  Sharp 
was  their  known  patron,  they  all  flocked  to  him.  His  purse 
was  open  to  their  wants,  as  fax  as.it  .would -go:  but  it  required  a 
large  purse  to  relieve  so  many.  In  this  situation  he  formed  a 
scheme,  by  vyhich  he  conceived  tliat  he  should  relieve  the  public 
and  at  the  same  time  prpvide  for  their  permanent  support.  He  deu 
ten^ined  upon. sending  thqm  to  some  spot  in  Africa,  the  land  of 
their  ancestors,  at  his  own  expense,  .where,  when  they  were  once 
landed  under  a  proper  leader,  uikler  a  judiaous  code  of  laws,  and 
with.ioiplements  of  husbandry,  and, suitable  provisions  for  a  time, 
they  might  by  moderate  industry  .gain  their  own  livelihood.  Just 
at  this  time  Mr- .Smeathman,  who  had  lived  for  some  yeara  at- 
the  foot  of  tl^  Sierra  Leone  mountains,  and  who  knew  the  cli- 
mate, and  nature  of  the  soil  and  productions  there,  and  who  .had 
formed  a  plan  for,  colonizing  those  parts,  and  subatituling  a  naw 
tural  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country  in  lieu  of  the  slave- 
trade,  was  in  London  «iQviUng  adventurers,  but  particulariy  tbe 
black  poor,  to  accompany  him  on  his  return  to  hi&  ancient  abode; 
Mr.  Sharp  was-  very  soon  informed  of  Mr.  Smeathman's  plan; 
for  the  black  people  came  to  consult  him,  bang  unwilling,  to  trust 
thems^yes  with  Mr.  Smeathman  without  his  special  a<hrice  and 
consent.  He  accordingly  had  several  meetings  with  Mr.  Smeath* 
man ;  and  bein^  convinced  of  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  and 
of  tbe  practicability  of  his  plan,  he  adopted  it  for  his  black  orphans; 
and  consented  thkt  Mr.  Smeathman  should  become  their  leader ; 
but  be  reserved  to  himself  the  powex  of  drawing  up  a  code  of  laiw, 

which 
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which  all  of  them  shoald  be  bound  to  follow.    Hiings  having  been 
thus  settled,  Mr.  Sharp  began  to  take  dowa  the  names  of  aU  such 
as  were  willing  to  embark  in  the  expedition,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  how  larj^e  a  vessel  he  was  to  provide ;  and  in  the  interim  he 
allowed  every  individual  a  weekly  allowance  out  of  his  o.wn  pocket: 
but  their  number  increasing  daily,  he  found  he  had  undertaken  a  task 
to  which  his  own  purse,  consistently  with  his  other  engagements, 
was  inadequate.     He  applied  therefore  without  hesitation  to  His 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  these,  knowing  diat  the  poor  people  in 
question  had  become  a  public  nuisance,  very  willingly  assisted  him. 
,Tliey  promised  him  transports  to  convey  them  to  the  destined  spot. 
They  ordered  also  to  the  persons  going  out  a  small  weekly  allow- 
ance from  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Sharp  gave  them, 
to  support  them  till  they  should  embark.     While  the  transports 
were  getting  ready,  Mr.  Smeathman  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
died  in  three  days.    This  unhappily  retarded  the  sailing  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  several  weeks ;  for  a  proper  successor  to  Mr.  Smeath- 
man was  to  be  found.   At  length  Mr.  Irwin  was  appointed  agent- 
conductor  ;  and,  all  things  having  been  now  prepared,  the  little 
fleet,  consisting  of  the  Belisarius,  Atlantic  and  Vernon,  transports, 
sailed  on  the  e£d  of  February  1787,  from  the  Thames,  under  con- 
voy of  His  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  Nautilus,  Capt.  Thomson,  with 
about  400  black  people  on  board  to  found  a  free  colony  at  Sierra 
Leone.    Soon  after  they  had  lefl  the  Downs  bad  weather  com- 
menced, which  dispersed  aU  the  vessels.    They  were  collected  how- 
ever in  Plymouth  Sound  on  die  19th  of  March.    Some  of  the 
settlers  having  gone  on  board  in  a  diseased  state,  and  others  having 
drunk  up  th^  whole  aUowance  of  rum  at  once,  which  should  have 
lasted  tnem  the  whole  day;  and  all  of  them  being  too  much 
crowded  between  decks,  aind  particularly  during  such  a  succes- 
.  aion  of  stormy  weather,  a  mortality  took  place,  which  carried  off 
more  than  fifly  of  them  before  they  reached  Plymouth.     Twenty- 
ibiir  were  discharged  there  for  mutinous  behaviour,  and  twenty-two 
zan  away*     The  remainder,  accompanied  by  a  few  recruits  of  the 
aame  cdour  and  description,  leh  the  Sound  on  tiie  8th  of  April.  A 
fiirther  mortality  was  experienced  on  the  passage,  and  a  still  greater 
after  they  had  reached  the  promised  land ;  for  the  vessels  having 
been  delayed  so  long  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Smeath- 
man, the  settlers  did  not  arrive  till  the  rains  had  set  in,— the  very 
season  which  it  had  been  a  most  important  object  with  Mr.  Sharp 
to  avoid. 

On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone  (^aptun  Thomson  made  a  treaty 
with  the  native  chiefs,  of  whom  he  purchased  twenty  miles  square 
of  land,  for  their  use,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  then 
fixed  upon  an  eligiUe  spot  for  their  town,  and  assisted  them,  as 

far 
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(ar  as  he  could,  in  raising  their  huts.  Their  number  at  this  time 
had  been  reduced  to  276.  Unable  to  do  more  for  them,  he  took 
his  departure,  and  left  them  to  their  fate. 

Being  cow  left  to  themselves,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  short 
view  of  the  government  which  Mr.  Sharp  had  given  them,  and 
under  which  they  were  to  live.  In  the  first  place  they  were  to  be 
prohibited,  ihU  being  a  fundamental  law  of  the  settlement,  from 
holding  any  kind  of  property  in  the  persons  of  men^  as  slaves,  and 
fromi  selling  either  man,  woman,  or  child.  No  monopoly  was  to 
be  allowed  in  land,  but  a  divi^on  was  to  be  made  of  it  according 
to  a  plan  proposed ;  and  a  reser^^ation  made  for  public  services  in 
each  township,  &c.  The  managers  of  the  expedition  were  to  have 
DO  absolute  audiority  as  established  governors  or  judges  over  the 
people,  but  were  to  be  considered  only  as  overseers  of  the  Soct^ 
ty*s  property,  and  paid  accordingly.  The  defence,  legislation, 
public  justice,  government,  and  subordination  of  the  settlement 
were  to  be  kept  up  by  following  as  a  pattern  the  ancient  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  of  frank-pledge,  in  tything$  and  hundreds^  and 
by  an  annual  election  to  offices  by  the  people.  Under  this  form  of 
government  all  public  works,  such  as  entrenchments,  fortifications, 
canals,  highways,  sewers.  Sec.  were  to  be  performed  by  a  rotation 
of  servicej  in  which  the  value  of  attendance  was  to  be  estimated, 
oiat  defaulters  might  bear  their  share  of  the  burthen :  and  watch 
and  ward,  or  military  service,  was  to  be  defrayed  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  by  which  means  no  debt  would  be  incurred  for  the  defence 
of  the  state,  and  rich  funds  might  be  obtained  for  the  credit  of  a 
public  exchequer,  without  any  perceivable  burtlien  to  the  com- 
munity, by  a  general  agreement  to  punish  by  fines  or  mulcts  in 
due  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  possession  of  the  ddinquents ; 
increasing  these  by  repetition  for  all  oflfences,  except  murder,  rape, 
and  unnatural  crimes,  which  by  the  laws  of  God  were  unpardon^ 
able  by  any  community.  The  trials  for  ofiences  were  to  be  con- 
ducted under  juries,  and  the  legal  process  in  all  courts  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  king's  name.  The  settlers  also  were  bound,  though 
they  appointed  their  own  civil  officers  internally,  not  to  refuse  to 
admit  a  governor  or  lieutenant  of  the  king's  appointment,  with 
limited  authority  from  tlie  regal  power,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  England,  yrhenevcr  the  Privy  Council  should  think  proper 
to  send  one. 

Under  this  government,  then,  the  jsettiers  were  to  live.  They 
began  to  act  upon  it  as  soon  as  they  were  landed.  They  chose 
Richard  Weaver  to  be  their  chief  in  command,  and  others  to  the 
station  of  captains  over  tens  and  hundreds.  They  had  marked  Out 
the  streets  of  their  town,  and  also  above  three  hundred  and  sixty 
town  lots  of  land,  by  the  ISith.of  June  1787.     The  next  object  was 

to 
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to  clear  the  land.  It  appears  that  their  system  of  government  was 
quite  efficient  for  their  situation,  and  that  roost  probably  they 
would  have  done  well,  had  things  turned  out  favourably  in  other 
respects :  but  unhappily  they  had  not  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  on 
account  of  the  delay  of  the  expedition  in  England  and  the  subse- 
quent storms  which  separated  the  vessels,  as  has  been  before  ob* 
served,  till  after  the  rains  had  set  in.  This  was  a  calamity  for 
which  no  provision  could  be  made  and  no  remedy,  could  be  found. 
Not  having  got  up  their  huts  in  time,  they  had  no  sufficient  shelter 
from  the  weather.  Sickness  ensued  :  Mr.  Irwin,  the  agent-con- 
ductor, soon  died.  Mr.  Gesau,  the  town-major,  and  Mr.  Ric- 
cards,  the  gardener,  followed  him.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  chaplain^ 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  retired  to  the  English 
factory  at  Bence  Island.  In  this  appalling  state  of  things  it  was 
discovered  that  the  seeds  of  the  v^etables,  which  they  had  sown 
for  their  future  support,  had  all  miled.  Their  provisions  too, 
which  they  had  brought  from  England,  were  lessening  every  day, 
and  they  had  no  money  to  replace  them  by  purchasing  either  nee- 
or  poultry  of  the  natives.  In  addition  to  this,  the  slave-merchants 
had  succeeded  in  setting  some  of  the  natives  against  them.  King 
Tom  had  seized  two  of  them,  and  actually  sold  them,  and  threat-, 
ened  to  sell  more.  The  prospect  became  now  so  terrific,  that 
many  of  them  left  the  colony.  Some  of  them  having  been  invited 
by  the  agents  of  the  slaves-factories  in  the  neighbourhood  to  come, 
into  their  employ,  embraced  the  ofier  rather  than  submit  to  the 
hazard  of  starvation  and  massacre.  Others  escaped  in  vessels,  not 
even  excepting  slave  vessels,  which  touched  at  the  spot;  so  that 
by  tlie  end  of  the  rainy  season  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty 
remained  in  one  body. 

Mr.  Sharp  received  the  disastrous  account,  now  mentioned,  by 

means  of  letters  written  to  him  by  Weaver,  Elliot,  Reid,  and  others ; 

so  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  facts.     It  stnick  him  that  the  total 

breaking  up  of  the  colony  was  a  probable  event,  and  that  all  the 

public  and  private  expense,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it, 

*  was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  together  with  the  tract  of  land  itself, 

and  all  the  opportunities  of  good  on  which  he  had  so  ardently 

counted.     His  impression  was,  that  he  ought  to  send  out  a  small' 

vessel  immediately  with  a  few  other  settlers,  and  provisions  for 

their  relief.     But  a  difficulty  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  occurred, 

viz.  who  was  to  find  the  funds  for  such  a  purpose :  he  was  al* 

I  /ready  suffbing  under  the  pecuniary  weight  of  the  first  expedition.- 

WT^ust  at  this  time  Mr.  Whitbread,  a  gendeman  well  known  at  that 

/  i  period  for  his  munificent  charities,  sent  him  one  hundred  guineas  for 

the  use  of  the  poor  settlers  at  Sierra  Leone.     It  would  be  difficult 

to  describe  the  efiect  which  this  kind  present  had  upon  Mr.  Sharp's 

spirits. 
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spirits.  It  turned  the  scale :  he  no  longer  wavered.  He  do  longer 
remembered  his  burthen,  and  regardless  of  future  expense  be  char* 
tered  the  brig  Myro,  of  l60  |x>n8,  Captain  Taylor,  to  sail  to  Sierra 
Leone.  He  provided  clothes,  arms,  bedding,  tools,  implements, 
and  provisions  for  fifty  new  settlers :  be  put  i^  on  board  spruce-, 
beer  and  live  swine  to  kill  upon  the  passage ;  and,  to  obviate  an; 
future  difficulties  with  respect  to  live  provisions  in  the  colony,  he 
engaged  Captain  Taylor  to  touch  at  the  Cape  ^e  Verd  and  take 
in  fowls,  pigs,  goats,  sheep,  apd  a  few  bullocks.  Towards  this 
latter  expense  Government  had  given  him  from  the  Treasury  200/. 
The  two  expeditions  had  now  cost  him  1785/.  ]Ss,  8^.  At  length 
fif^.  settlers  came  on  board,  but,  several  leanring  the  ship  afterwards, 
thirty-4)ine  only  remained  to  perform  the  voyage-  With  these  the 
Myro  set  sail  on  the  6th  of  June  1 788.  CapUun  Taylor,  however, 
did  not  perforni  that  important  part  of  his  contract  which  engaged 
him  to  call  at  the  Cape  de  Verd,  but  proceeded  direct  to  bierra 
JLecMie,  where  he  arrived  after  having  lost  thirteen  persons  on  the 
voyage.  Small,  however,  as  the  number  of  recruits  was,  the  arti- 
cle sent  out  proved  a  great  and  most  welcome  relief^  for  which 
the  settlers  testified  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Sharp.  There  were  at 
this  time  not  many  of  them  on  the  original  spot :  some  had  left  it 
and  gone  among  the  naUves.  The  desertion  had  been  so  great, 
that  at  one  penod  only  forty  of  them  remained  together.  They, 
who  remained  had  made  some  little  progress  in  clearing  the  land, 
but  they  had  not  built  permanent  houses,  nor  church,  nor  court; 
house,  nor  prison*  Qn  the  arrival  of  die  Myro,  the  news  of  which 
was  immediately  spread  through  the  country,  the  dispersed  set* 
tiers  returned.  Some  of  the  settlers  had  died ;  but,  tadcing  in  the 
survivors  and  the  few  recruits  who. were  landed,  one  hundred  and 
diirty  were  once  more  collected  on  the  old  spot.  To  these  Cap- 
tain Taylor  delivered  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sharp,  which  was  addressed 
**  To  the  worthy  Inhabitants  .of  the  Province -of  Freedom  on  the 
Mountains  of  Sierra  Leone ;"  and  which  contained  advice  for  their- 
future  guidance.  One  of  the  first  things  which  Captain  Taylor 
did,  was  to  repurchase  the  land  which  had  been  paid  for  by  Cap- 
tain Thomson  of  the  Nautilus.  This  was  considered  prud^t,  be- 
cause some  of  the  chiefs  had  refused  to  sign  the  former  deed  of 
purchase ;  and  as  these,  therefore,  considered  .themselves  to  have 
still  a  claim  upon  the  land,  it  was  thought  better  to  repurchase  it 
than  to  leave,  any  person  of  this  description  dissatisfied.  A  deed 
was  accordingly  prepared,  and  signed  by  all  the  chiefs.  This  pro^ 
duced  something  like  amity,  or  a  friendly  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  towards  the  settlers;  and  the  latter  having  been 
supplied  with  provisions  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  also, 
with  articles  both  of  convenience.and  even  comfort,  affairs  began  to 

wear 
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wear  a  new  aspect  m  the  colony.    In  fact,  the  sending  out  the 
brig  Myro  was  the  salvation  of  it. 

Sir.  Sharp  began  now  to  enjoy  the  hope  that  bis  labours  would 
be  ultimately  crowned  with  success ;  but  many  months  had  not 
elapsed  after  the  return  of  the  Myro  to  Endand,  when  he  was  in-' 
formed  by  subsequent  dispatches  of  new  dissu^ters.  Two  siare^ 
traders  having  committed  acts  of  violence  on  two  difierent  occa-* 
sions,  the  settlers  had  seized  them,  tried  them,  and  fibed  them: 
The  first  result  of  this  was,  that  six  of  the  settlers  were  kidnapped 
and  taken  ofi'into  slavery.  The  second  was  a  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  slave-traders  to  cut  off  the  colony  itself.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  difficult  task,  so  long  as  the  members  of  it  kept 
together  in  one  body*  The  plan,  thereforei  was  to  detach  by  de- 
grees the  cleverest  men  from  among  them.  Accordingly  the  agents 
of  some  of  the  slave*factories  in  the  neiglibourhood  ofiei-ed'to  em- 
ploy them  at  high  salaries ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
three  principal  persons  among  them,  Tacitus,  Estwick,  and  Col- 
lins,* men  who  had  been  but  just  sent  out  in  the  brig  Myro,  ac- 
cepted these  wages  of  iniquity,  and  entered  into  the  slave-trade. 
This  news  aflected  Mr.  Sharp  most  deeply :  he  deplored  their  in-^ 
gratitude,  he  deplored  their  want  of  principle.  It  was,  however, 
some  consolation  to  him  to  find  that  the  rest  of  the  settlers  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  their  deluded  brethren,  and  that  they  pro- 
mised to  keep  together.  They  seemed  to  think  that  they  should 
be  able  to  keep  their  ground,  if  he  could  gratify  their  wishes  in  two. 
particulars.  In  the  first  place,  hundreds  of  their  letters  to  Mn 
Sharp,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  slave-vessels  to  England,  had 
been  purposely  withheld  from  him,  and  they  had  scarcely  any  way 
of  writing  to  him  but  by  such  vessels.  They  wished,  therefore, 
that  some  small  packet  might  be  established  between  London  and 
Sierra  Leone,  by  means  of  which  there  might  be  a  regular  and 
safe  communication  between  them.  In  the  second  place,  they 
wished  to  have  a  small  sloop,  which  they  said  tliey  had  plenty  of 
seamen  to  man,  by  means  of  which  they  might  go  up  and  down  the 
rivers,  and  furnish  themselves  with  provisions,  and  open  a  trade  in 
those  productions  of  the  country,  which  were  articles  of  lawful 
commerce.  This  intelligence  could  not  fail  of  securing  the  atten. 
tion  of  Mr.  Sharp.  He  saw  in  it  something  like  a  commercial 
spirit  rising  up  among  them,  which  might  be  highly  advantageous 
to  themselves,  and  something  like  a  fixed  determination  to  continue 
in  the  place. 

After  having  given  the  subject  due  consideration,  he  waited  upon 
several  merchants  of  his  own  acquaintance  in  London,  to  try  to 
engnge  tliem  to  enter  into  a  trading  connexion  with  the  settlers. 
He  applied  al.io  to  Government  to  give  him  a  small  sloop  out  of 

those 
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diose  which  had  been  taken  and  condemned  in  the  smuggling 
trade.  His  application  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilberfbrce.  The 
result  was  the  donation  of  the  little  vessel  Lapwing  of  about  forty 
tons  burthen.  He  then  called  a  meetings  at  the  King's  Head  in 
the  Poultry,  of  the  mercantile  men  whom  he  had  before  visited* 
Here  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  trading  concern,  which  should 
go  under  the  name  of  the  St.  George's  Bay  Company.  His  next 
step  was  to  peUdon  the  kmg,  which  he  did  in  his  own  name,  to 
give  to  this  Company  a  charter  of  incorporation.  In  this  manner 
things  were  going  on  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  even  indeed  to  joy, 
when  the  most  disastrous  news  arrived  from  the  colony  again, 
which  would  have  damped  the  spirits  and  broken  the  heart  of 
almost  any  other  man.  Captain  Savage  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Po- 
mona, to  avenge  an  outrage  committed  on  the  crew  of  a  slave- 
vessel,  had  burnt  a  town  bdonging  to  one  of  the  native  chiefs  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  the  natives  by  way  of  retaliation 
had  burnt  the  town  of  the  settiers,  the  con^uence  of  which  was, 
tiiat  the  settlement  was  broken  up:  It  appeared  that  about  70  of 
the  settlers,  though  they  had  been  driven  ofl^  had  returned,  a(nd 
tried  to  keep  themselves  together  on  the  very  ruins  of  the  place. 
As  to  the  rest,  some  went  to  the  slav&-factory  at  Bence  Island, 
others  to  Rohanna  under  King  Naimbanna,  and  others  to  other 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Sharp  was  greatiy  afflicted  at 
Ais  news.  He  saw  in  a  moment,  that  unless  assistance  was  im- 
mediately sent  out  the  colony  would  be  irrecoverably  lost,  and  that 
assuredly  an  opportunity  would  never  occur  again  of  getting  such 
a  number  of  persons  together,  so  inured  to  the  chmate,  and  ready 
on  the  spot  to  support  the  free  laws  of  British  government  on 
African  soil.  The  poignancy,  however,  of  his  sufierings  had  only 
the  effect  of  increasing  his  energy.  He  assembled  immediately  his 
mercantile  friends  before  mentioned.  It  was  resolved  by  them, 
that  they  would  not  wait  for  the  charter  of  incorporation,  but  send 
out  the  Lapwing,  as  quickly  as  she  could  be  fitted  out,  to  afford 
the  setders  a  small  temporiEiry  relief;  to  collect  them,  if  possible, 
once  more  into  a  body ;  and  to  inform  them  of  the  progress  made 
in  establishing  a  trading  Company  to  supply  their  future  wants. 
The  Lapwing  sailed  accordingly  under  the  direction  and  command 
of  Mr.  Falconbridge,  an  experienced  person,  and  one  who  had  die 
good  of  the  colony  at  heart.  She  arrived  safe ;  Mr.  Falconbridge 
found  the  settiers  nearly  all  gone.  He  went,  however,  in  quest  of 
the  others  up  the  river,  and  presently  collected  60  of  them,  whom 
he  brought  back  and  settied  in  a  town  in  Fora  Bay,  which  he 
called  Granville  Town  in  honour  of  Mr.  Sharp.  After  this,  the  ar- 
rival and  the  errand  of  the  Lapwing  becoming  known  in  the  coun- 
try,  others  joined  their  former  companions  in  Fora  Bay,  till  at  length 
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nearly  the  whole  of  them  returned ;  and  thus  the  prpoipt  arrival  of 
this  Ihtle  vessel  was  the  salvation  of  the  colony  again. 

Soon  after  this  the  completion  of  the  charter  took  place  under 
the  naooe  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company.  Twelve  Directors  were 
chosen^  among  whom  was  Mr,  iSharp.  The  late  revered^  and 
lamented  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.  M.P.  was  chosen  the  chairman. 
From  this  period  the  Memoirs  give  the  history  of  the  colony  up  to 
the  time  of  their  publication;  but  it  is* unnecessary  for  us,  as  re- 
viewers, to  continue  it.  We  should  not  indeed  have  entered  so 
diffusely  upon  it,  but  that  we  have  felt  it  due  to  the  men\pry  of 
Mr.  Sluup  to  detail  his  undaunted  courage,  and  his  unwearied 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  to  show  that  to  him  alone  is  due 
the  formation  of  a  colony,  which  will  one  day  be  the  'means  qjf 
spreading  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  Christianity  through  a 
considerable  part  of  the  vast  continent  qfJfrica.  Certvnly  wimout 
him  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  would  not  have  been  formed ;  and 
had  he  not  supported  this  colony,  when  it  so  often  hung  as  it  were 
by  a  thread,  till  the  formation  of  this  Company,  all  had  been  lost. 
It  was  he  who  collected  the  black  poor,  the  original  settlers;  men 
who  would  have  had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Smeathmah,  and  who 
would  never  have  ventured  to  trust  themselves  to  the  land  of 
slavery,  but  on  the  fsdth  of  Mr.  Sharp's  word.  It  was  he  who 
sent  out  the  Myro,  and  who  kept  them  together  when  ready  to  fall 
asunder.  It  was  he  who  sent  out  the  Lapwing,  and  collected  die 
di&rent  remains,  after  their  dispersion,  into  one  body.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  having  enteral  so  copiously 
into  this  subject.  I^the  reader  has  a  desire  to  know  the  subse- 
quent histoiy  of  this  colony,  we  must  refer  him  to  the  Memoirs  for 
information* 

Having  now  followed  Mr.  Sharp  in  his  arduous  task  of  African 
colonization,  ft*om  about  the  beginning  of  1787  to  the  beginning 
of  1792,  (that  we  might  have  tin  uninterrupted  view  of  bis  labours 
there,)  we  must  go  back  to  the  former  of  these  periods,  in  order 
that  we  may  not  pass  over  other,  of  his  transactions  worthy  of 
record. 

In  the  year  1787,  Mrs.  Oglethorpe,  widow  of  General  Ogle- 
tbbrpe,  mentioned  in  the  former  number,  died  at  her  seat  at  Cran- 
ham-hall,  in  Essex,  and  left  Mr.  Sharp  the  manor  of  Fairstead  in 
Essex,  with  a  recommendation  to  settle  it  in  his  life-time  to  chari* 
table  uses  after  his  death.  Mr.  Sharp  was  no  sooner  in  possessioii^ 
of  the  estate,  than  he  began  to  think  of  the  best  manner  of  ftilfiUing 
the  will  of  the  donor.  His  first  idea  was  to  promote  ''  a  generd 
asylum  in  London,  as  a  means  of  uniting  more  efiectually  and 
usefully  some  of  the  established  charities."  This  plan,  however, 
he  gave  up,  after  mature  consideration,  for  another  :  he  thought  it 
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preferable  to  establish  a  reform  in  the  London  Workhouse.  This 
refonu  was  to  be  *'  for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  labourers 
there ;  that  a  uue  distinction  might  be  made  between  industrious 
people  when  they  cannot  find  employment,  and  the  idle  and  vagrant 
poor,  who  are  the  proper  objects  for  Bridewell  Hospital ;  but 
more  especially  for  the  protection  and  employment  of  honest  and 
industrious  females,  women- servants  out  of  place,  and  poor  girls/' 
Having  digested  his  plan,  he  made  an  offer  of  the  Fairstead  estate, 
after  his  decease,  to  the  corporation  of  London,  provided  they 
would  put  it  into  practice.  Many  interviews  took  place  between 
him  and  a  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  on  the  subject;  but 
the  committee,  considering  that  it  would  cost  the  corporation  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  add  those  buildings  to  the  London 
Workhouse  which  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the' completion  of 
tlie  object,  and  that  they  should  get  no  adequate  profit  from  the 
estate  till  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Sharp,  refused  the  ofller ;  though 
he,  Mr.  Sharp,  oflered  diem  an  annual  portion  of  the  rent  in  the 
interim. 

Having  failed  of  success  in  this  quarter,  he  proposed  next  to  give 
the  estate  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  other  Tnistees,  for  the 
charity  lately  established  **  for  the  Conversion  and  religious  In- 
struction and  Education  of  Negro  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies.'' 
He  proposed,  however,  to  make  a  reservation  of'  a  few  acres  of 
the  estate  for  another  purpose,  which  cannot  be  better  explained 
than  by  quoting  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  on  the 
subject.  "  I  wish,"  says  -he,  "  to  create  a  small  chaise  upon  tlie 
estate,  to  provide  for  the  iitstructton  of  the  poor  children  in  the  ^^ 
parish  of  Fairstead  itself,  in  reading,  working  and  spinning,  as  a  j^ 
tnere  matter  of  justice  to  the  poor  labourers  of  the  soil  from  whence 
the  revenue  arises ;  for  it  would  seem  a  gross  partiality  to  send 
away  the*  whole  revenue  of  the  little  district  /or  ^A€  instruction  of 
foreigners,  and  exclude  the  poor  natives  of^the  manor  from  the 
same  advantages."  I  wish  to  reserve,  under  the  same  trust,  about 
fourteen  acres  of  land  to  be  distributed  or  let  from  time  to  time 
in  small  portions,  among  the  poor  cottagers  of  the  parish,  for  gar- 
dens or  potatoe  ground,  under  particular  regulations  which  I  have 
to  propose,  while  they  hold  no  other  land ;  for  without  such  small 
portions  of  land,  mere  labourers  in  agriculture  can  scareely  subsist, 
since  ihey  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  common  land. 

It  appears  that  the  Bishop  of  London  accepted  the  estate  in 
trust ;  but  he  was  obliged  ultimately  to  sive  it  up  on  accoutit  of 
the  laws  of  mortmun;  so  that  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Sharp  to  settle  die 
reversion,  of  it  agi^eeably  to  the  humane  views  of  the  testatrix 
became  then  impracticable. 

'  Mr.  Sharp  began  now  to  realize  what  he  had  suggested  to  tlie 

bishop 
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bishop  relative  to  a  small  portion  of  the  estate.  He  says  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend :  ''  I  have  already  disposed  of  a  few  acres  of  the  land. 
It  is  laid  out  in  small  lots  as  cottage  land;  some  lots  consisting  of 
one  acre  and  a  half,  but  mostly  of  one  single  acre  only ;  which  lots 
are  let  to  a  few  farmers'  labourers  {those  o^o  lutve  the  largest/ami" 
lies  in  the  parish)  at  a  low  rent;  the  income  of  which  is  expended 
in  the  instruction  of  all  the  poor  children  in  the  parish,  whose  parents 
cannot  afibrd  to  pay  for  their  schooling.  The  number  of  children 
in  general  has  been  from  15  to  20,  and  the  cottagers  are  perfectly 
contented^  and  pay  their  rents  most  thankfully.*' 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sharp,  in  the  capacity  of  landlord, 
to  the  poor  labourers  upon  the  Fairstead  estate ;  a  conduct  which  it 
becomes  us  to  stop  for  a  time  and  eulogise,  not  only  because  the 
principles,  which  led  to  it,  would,  if  put  into  practice,  \>e  vitally  ef- 
ficient at  all  Umes  in  agricultural  concerns,  but  because  they  would 
be  particularly  so  at  me  present  day,  when  our  poor-rates  have 
assumed  a  most  awful  appearance,  and  when  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence of  our  labourers  is  broken.  Mr.  Sharp  conceives  that  there  are 
duties  due  even  from  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  though  he  be  not 
the  farmer  of  it,  to  those  who  cultivate  it,  upon  the  principle  that 
he  obtains  his  revenue  through  their  means ;  but  more  particularly 
since  they,  the  cultivators,  have  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  rights 
and  privileges  by  the  division  of  commons,  a  division,  no  doubt, 
which  has  frequently  taken  place  to  their  detriment,  and  which,  in 
our-  opinion,  has  been  one,  though  not  the  greatest,  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  increase  of  our  poor-rates.  These  duties,  according 
to  Mr.  Sharp's  notions,  ought  to  be  fulfilled  in  two  ways  ; — by  at- 
yt^ tending  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  the  labourers  themselves,  and 
by  the  education  of  their  children ;  under  which  ideas  are  evidendy 
included  both  their  temporal  and  eternal  interests : — and  mark  how 
he  himself  attempted  to  realize  these  desirable  objects.  In  the 
first  place,  he  gave  to  each  of  his  labourers,  who  had  large  families, 
an  acre  of  lam  for  gardens  and  potatoe  ground  at  a  low  rent.  This 
proved  so  beneficial  to  tiiem,  that,  notwithstanding  a  rent-charge, 
they  were  all  contented  and  thankful.  In  the  second  place,  he  reserved 
ike  rent  arising  from  these  gardens,  as  a  fund  for  the  instruction  of 
Iheir  children,  and  it  wsis  efficient  for  this  purpose.  Here,  then,  we 
see,  under  this  admirable  system,  the  poor  not  only  comfortable  in 
their  circumstances,  but  actually  enabled  to  educate  their  own  chil- 
dren themselves :  and  to  our  minds  nothing  is  more  evident,  than 
^t  a  spirit  of  independence  was  either  generated  among  them  or 
preserved ;  for  these  labourers  were  no  more  obliged  to  Mr.  Sharp 
for  his  kinidness  in  admitting  them  to  become  farmers,  than  a  com- 
mon farmer  to  his  landlord,  only  that  the  former  had  their  land  at 
an  easier  rate.  We  mean  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  pay- 
ment 
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ment  of  a  i^ent  took  oflfto  a  certain  extent  from  thewei^t  of  obli- 
gation.    Such  an  example  as  this  ought  to  be  followed  on  every 
Uirge  farm  in  the  kkkgdom ;  and  though  we  might  still  hear  of  agri- 
cultund  dsatieasy  we  should  hear  of  but  few  complunt»from  the 
labourers.     An  acre  of  good  land  (and  none  but  good  land  should 
be  selected  for  their  use),  one  half  to  be  planted  with  wheat,  and 
the  other  with  potatoes^  and  vice  versd  each  succeeding  year,  would 
give,  including  twQ  pigs  which  might  be  reared,  nearly  half-a-year's 
9o|id  subsistence  to  a  family  of  five  persons.     It  would  be  strange 
if  their  wages  would  not  supply  the  rest    The  united  sources  of 
the  produce  of  their  land,  and  of  their  wages,  would  render  their 
situation  comfortable,  and  not  only  comfortable,  but  independent. 
A  plan  precisely  simitar  to  this,  t.  e.  of  letting  an  acre  of  land' to 
a  poor  family  and  of  introducing  upon  it  the  culture  now  described, 
has. been  adopted  at  the  village  of  Terrington,  in  Norfolk,  with  the 
inost  signal  success.    The  labourers  there,  fpr  whose  benefit  it  has 
been  put  in  force,  are  not  only  comfortable  and  happy,  but  their' 
spirit  of  independence,  which  had  been  broken,  is  restored.  These, 
but  three  or  four  years  ago,  were  cOnstaniiy  resorting  to  the  parish 
for  relief;  but  sinpe  the  introduction  of  this  plan  they  have  made  no ' 
application  there,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  tlie  rates  have 
been  much  diminished.  We  cannot  therefore  too  much  admire  the 
justice,  the  .benevolence,  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Sharp  on  the  oc- 
carion  now  related.     It  is  of  a  piece  with  his  other  good  works, 
produced  by  the  same  spirit,  and  producing  the  same  efiects.     No 
subject  se^ms  to  have  come  before  Mr.  Sharp,  to  which  his  mind 
was  not  equal,  and  which  did  not  prcnsper  in  his  hands.    The  trutli 
is,  that  be  never  undertook 'any  thing  in  which  there  was  not  com- 
miied  with  his  plan,  bis  duty  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures. 
Henpe  every  thing  which  he  undertook  seemed,  both  in  its  be- 
ginning and  in  itis  progress,  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  most 
consummate  wisdom  ;•— but  what  indeed  is  true  wisdom,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  is  only  specious,  but  the  effusion  of  intd- 
lectual  light  tempered  and  hmited  by  reUgion  P 

In  this  year  (17B7)  the  society  was  formed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
sIave-trad«K  Mr.  Sharp  having  diffused  so  much  light  on  this  in-' 
teresting  and  important  subject,  and  having  rendered  himsdfso 
cpospicuous  by  his  persevering  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Somerset  i  by 
lus  publication  of  the  tragical  circumstances  of  the  ship  Zong;  and 
bjhis  meritorious  interference  in  behalf  of  the  black  poor,  and  hia 
subsequent  attempts  through  their  means  to  introduce  colonization 
into  Africa,  was  not  only  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  cam- 
mittee  of  that  society,  by  those  who  were  concerned  in  forming  it, 
but  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair.  Here  a  wide  field  pre- 
sented itself  for  the  renovation  of  his  labours.    It  can  scarcely  be 

necessary 
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necessary  to  say,  that  Mr.  Sharp  realized  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  high 
opinion  which  had  been  formed  of  his  zeal  and  labours  in  that 
righteous  cause.  The  Memoirs,  indeed,  \vbich  we  are  now  review- 
ing, when' they  introduce  him  into  tins  committee,  give  an  account 
of  its  formation  to  tlie  end  of  its  useful  labours,  during  which  they 
furnish  us  with  anecdotes  conceminff  him ;  but  as  this  account  is 
very  long,  and  is  abridged  ftoni  Mr.  Clarkson's  History  of  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Slave-Trade,  it  would  be  beyond  our  limits,  as  well  as 
unnecessary,  to  follow  it.  We  shall  tlierefore  only  observe,  that 
Mr.  Sharp  lived  to  see  this  execrable  trade  abolished  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  add  from  tlie  Memoirs,  that,  when  the  news  of  this 
glorious  event  was  brought  to  him,  he  fell  immediately  on  his  knees 
in  devotion  and  gratitude  to  his  Creator,  and  this  in  the  deepest  re- 
tirement of  his  soul.  Probably  that  interval  was  the  most  awful 
and  happy  in  his  whole  life ;  an  interval  in  which  the  pleasures, 
arising  from  adoration  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  must  have  been 
lieightened  by  an  ecstasy  of  joy  which  no  other  earthly  object  could 
have  given. 

H  aving  now  done  justice  to  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Sharp,  we  shall 
look  at  him  for  a  few  moments  as  an  individual.  The  Memoirs 
fiimish  us  with  many  anecdotes  and  traits  of  his  private  character, 
from  which,  however,  we  shall  only  select  the  following :— -M r.  Sharp 
is  said  to  have  possessed  an  even  cheerfulness  of  temper.  Though 
always  serious,  he  never  assumed  the  appearance  of  rigour,  nor  ab- 
stained from  the  common  recreations  of  the  worid.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  young  children,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  amusing 
them.  He  was  fond  of  the  animal  creation,  which  he  had  studied 
with  great  care  from  his  youth.  When  young,  he  had  usually  a 
jackdaw,  or  a  bat,  or  a  lizard,  or  some  other  living  creature  for  a 
companion.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  never  refused  or  neglected  a 
charitable  application.  His  sensibility  in  this  respect  increased 
witii  his  years,  so  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  took 
rooms  in  the  Temple,  the  doors  of  his  chambers  were  beset  from 
morning  till  night  by  a  crowd  of  beggars.  To  do  good  more  ex- 
tensively, he  became  a  member  of  many  societies.  He  was  well 
known  at  the  liospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem.  He  assisted  at 
the  African  Association,  African  Institution,  and  Palestine  Associa- 
tioo.  He wasamemberal80oftheBibleSociety,Hibemian  Society, 
Female- Penitentiary,  and  otiher  excellent  institutions.  H  umility  and 
meekness  were  very' leading  features  in  his  character.  He  was 
peculiarly  delicate  iii  his  conduct  towards  others :  and  yet,  humbie, 
meek,  and  delicate*  as  he  was,  he  never  lost  the  independence  of  his 
mind  to  whomsoever  he  wrote,  or  with  whomsoever  he  conversed, 
on  any  occasion.  He  had  no  respect  of  persons  in  forming  his  judge- 
ment.   The  mandate  of  a  king  could  not  have  biassed  him.     In 

judging 
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judging  df  ccHistitutioiial  matters  he  referred  to  the  constitution,  and«T^ 
of  human  conduct  to  the  New  Testament|  as  the  tests  for  his  deci-  / 
m^    His  religion  was  without  ostentation.     He  was  attached  in 
amost^traordinary  manner  to  protestantism/andto  the  Established  ^J! 
.Church  as  a  part  of  it..    He  was  constant  in  his  attendance  on  di-   / 
vine  worship.  He  avoided  all  secular  business  on  the  Sunday.  He 
fasted  frequently  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church.   He  was  ac- 
customed to  read  in  his  family  the  morning  and  evening  prayers 
from  the  litur^. .  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  Uved  in  habits  of 
friendship  and  mdmacy  with  men  of  all  religious  persuasions ;  for  he 
did  not  consider  the  highest  human  virtue  as  exempt  from  error  or 
A8  inconsistenit  with  it    He  was  friendly  to  all  literary  pursuits, 
jbut  particularly  to  those  which  related  to  pious  researches  into  the 
jHoly  Scripti^es,^-a  study  which  perhaps  few  men  ever  carried  so 
far  as  hioiself.   His  doctrines  of  the  Greek  article  and  the  Hebrev^ 
cooyersive  vau,  and  of  other  particularities  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
though  not  unknpy^  to  some  profound  scholars  beibre  his  time,  had 
all  the  merit  of  discovery,  and  more  than  that  merit  in  the  valuably 
ase  which  he  made  of  them.    His  employment  in  reading,  writing, 
and  study,  qiust  have  been  both  incessant  apd  intense.  He  printed 
ao  less  than  sixty  works,  many  of  which  indeed  were  but  of  a  small 
iize;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  only  four  of  these  were  printed  for 
sale.  The  reat  he  gave  away.  It  is  added  of  Mr.  Sharp,  that  never 
was  there  a  more  loyal  subject  to  the  Idng,  or  a  firmer  friend  to  the 
constitution. 

It  was  a  niai^m  of  Mr.  Sharp,  that  human  life  ought  to  be  a  ^L 
Kate  of  cootinued  active  preparation  fof  the  service  of  God  both  ' 
hofi  and  hereafter.  Acting  iipon  this,  he  became  fitted  for  the  awfi^l 
change  which  was  approaching.  His  health  and  strength  declined 
gradually.  The  first  symptom  of  tliis  decline  was  a  partial  loss  of 
memorjr,  which  was  visible  in  something  like  an  inability  to  connect 
his  sentences,  when  he  spoke  bodi  at  the  African  Institution  and 
at  the  BiUe  Society.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death  he  break., 
^ted,  as  usual,  with  the  family.  His  weakness  after  this  waavery 
.sensibly  increased.  He  was  several  times  compelled  to  he  down 
on  his  bed  in  the  course  of  the  af^rnoon.  He  appeared  often  to 
labour  for  breath.  Night,  and  partial  repose,  came  on.  In  the 
morning  his  countenance  was  changed — in  colour  only;  in  expres- 
sion it  remained  unaltered.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he 
fell  into  a  tranquil  slumber,  in  which,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh, 
on  the  6th  of  July  1813,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age.  The  talents,,  which  had  been  ii>trusted  to  him  as  a  steward, 
had  been  then  faithfully  disbursed,  and  were  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Giver. 
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I'he  news  of  his  deatli  immediately  drew  forth  marks  of  the  highest 
respect  from  some  of  the  public  bodies  with  which  he  had  been 
connected.  The  BriUsh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  adopted  amoftt 
suitable  resolution  on  the  occasion,  which  they  inserted  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,  expressive  of  their  gratitude  and  their  grief.  The  African 
Instkution  sent  a  deputation  of  some  of  their  choicest  members  to 
uttend  his  funeral  to  the  church  at  Fulham,  where  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  family  vault;  but,  not  conceiving  that  they  should 
acquit  themselves  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  Mr.  Sharp  for  his 
assiduous  and  unceasing  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  by  this  measure  alone,  they  paid  a  more  permanent  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  his  memory  by  erecting  to  it  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Chantrey, 
and  exhibits  in  the  centre  a  medallion  of  Mr.  Sharp:  on  one  side, 
in  low  relief,  are  a  lion  and  a  lamb  lying  down  tc^ther ;  and  on  the 
other  an  African  in  the  act  of  supplication.  To  these  devices  a 
most  beautiful  inscription,  written  by  William  Smith,  Esq.  mem- 
ber for  Norwich,  was  added* 

With  respect  to  die  Memoirs  themselves  we  must  now  say  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Prince  Hoare  has  certamly  executed  his  work  with 
great  ability.  When  we  consider  the  laborious  task  imposed  upon 
nim  of  examining  whole  boxes  of  mamiscripts,  and  the  prodigious 
variety  of  matter  contained  in  these,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
his  arrangements  and  divisions  have  been  very  judicious.  We  do 
not  indeed  see  how,  out  of  such  a  chaos,  there  could  have  been 

Sroditced  light  to  show  the  intended  objects  more  distinctly  than 
In  Hoare  has  done.  The  work,  to  be  sure,  is  very  long.  But 
then  Mr,  Sharp  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  objects  too  were  mul- 
tifarious, and  his  labours  were  incessant.  It  can  therefore  be  no 
matter  of  astonishment  that  his  life,  and  this  a  long  one  of  nearly  four 
score  years,  should  have  furnished  materials,  the  record  of  which 
should  require  a  considerable  space.  There  is  one  characteristic  of 
these  Memoirs,  always  desirable,  which  is,  that  they  may  be  relied 
upon  as  strictiy  true.  They  were  -compiled  not  from  hearsay,  but 
from  manuscripts  of  the  deceased,  who  was  incapable  of  falsehood, 
and  to  the  truth  of  which  many  valuable  persons  now  living  can 
add  their  testimony.  We  now  recommend  the  work  itself  to  the 
perusal  of  the  reader ;  for  every  thing  that  Mr.  Sharp  wrote,  and 
said,  and  did,  is  worthy  of  attention ;  and  we  have  been  obli^d  to 
omit  even  the  mention  of  many  circumstances  in  his  life,  as  wdl  as 
traits  in  his  character,  on  account  of  the  narrow  limits  which  are 
u6(j«Hy  allotted  to  a  review. 
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Art.  XVIII.^— O/i  the  PoUcjf  of  removing  ifie  Restriction  imposed 
on  the  Importation  of  East  India  Sugars. 

r!*  is  oar  desire  on  the  present  occasion  to  dravir  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  question  which  is  agitating  between  the 
growers  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  and  those  who^vocate  the 
admission  of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies,  upon  the  same  terms  as 
those  which  are  granted  to  the  sugars  of  any  of  our  other  colonies. 

The  principal  object  of  the  few  pages  wliich  we  can  at  this  time 
devote  to  the  subject,  will  be  to  convey  a  due  esUmateof  its  impor- 
tance, as  aflfecling  both  the  great  interests  of  humanity  and  the 
more  parUcular  and  immediate  interests  of  the  BriUsh  nation.  The 
facts  in  detail,  which  may  be  adduced  in  abundance,  to  establish 
the  whole  of  the  points  in  dispute,  will  be  presented  more  fully  to 
the  reader,  as  future  occasions  may  call  upon  us  to  revert  to  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us,  we  confidently  hope,  to  dwell  upon  the 
miseries  of  West  India  slavery,  even  when  detached  from  the  atro- 
cities of  the  slave-trade.  Of  these  an  adequate  idea,  we  cannot 
but  believe,  is  already  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

To  those  who  have  reflected  upon  the  condition  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  raising  sugar  as  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  a  short  aiigu* 
ment  must  be  perfectly  conclusive. 

The  question  is.  How  much  of  good  is  obtained  on  the  one  hand, 
how  much  of  evil  incurred  on  the  other  P 

If  the  good  obtained  is  overbalanced  by  the  evil  incurred,  the 
conclusion  is,  that  the  good  should  be  renounced,  rather  than  the 
evil  incurred.  This  is  an  universal  rule*  There  is  not  a  human 
being  who  will  dare  to  controvert  it ;  because  the  scorn  and  hatred 
of  mankind  would  be  his  approprate  portion. 

If,  then,  the  certain,  the  notorious  evils  of  West  India  slavery, 
are  not  only  great  in  amount,  but  enormous ;  if  the  principal  good 
derived  from  it  can  be  shown  to  be  capable  of  attainment,  and  of 
attainment  in  much  greater  perfection,  from  another  source ;  and  if 
all  that  remains  of  the  good  imputable  to  West  India  slavery,  is  a 
pittance,  altogether  insignificant  compared  with  the  evil  which  it 
produces,  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  that  better  source  is  fully 
and  completely  demonstrated. 

The  principal  good  derived  firom  the  labour  of  slaves  in  the  cul- 
tivauon  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  is,  incontrovertibly,  the  supply 
of  sugar  to  the  consumers  of  that  article.  The  addition  which  is 
made  to  the  pleasures  of  life  by  the  use  of  that  a^^reeable  production 
is,  of  course,  the  sum  total  of  the  good  of  whieh  it  is  productive. 
Whether  this,  taken  at  iu  highest  estimation,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  evils  of  West  India  slavery,  might,  we  think, 
very  well  be  questioned,  even  by  those  whose  sympathy  with  the 
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suflferings  of  others  is  not  very  intense.  But  We  are  happily^  on  this 
occasion,  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  prosecuting  any  such  in- 
quiry, because  we  are  enabled  to  affirm,  and  to  affirm  with  assu- 
rance, that  all  the  benefit  derivab]^  from  the  use  of  sugar  is  to  be 
obtained  by  permitting  its  importation  from  the  East  Indies.  It  may 
be  obtained  not  only  in  any  quantity  which  may  be  required,  but 
much  cheaper  than  from  the  West  indies. 

Let  us  first  of  all  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  import  of  this  pro- 
{KMition,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  shall  produce  abundant  evidence 
as  we  proceed. 

'  ^s  far  as  the  consumers  of  sugar  are  concerned,  the  change  would 
produce  nothing  but  advantage.  They  would  obtain  the  article 
from  which  their  gratification  is  derived,  and  obtain  it  with  less  of 
A  sacrifice  than  they  did  before.  The  circumstances,  when  taken  in 
detail,  are  these.  Every  person  who  obtains  by  purchase  an  article, 
which  is  a  source  of  gratification,  obtains  it  by  giving  in  exchange, 
Bomething  which  is  also  a  source  of  gratification,  either  mediatdy 
as  money,  or  immediately  as  a  consumable  commodity.  The  con- 
sumer, therefore,  who  obtains  sugar,  makes  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  it 
of  something  which  is  a  source  of  gratification.  If  he  obtains  it 
fix>m  the  West  Indies,  he  makes  a  sacrifice  to  a  certain  extent  of 
his  sources  of  gratification ;  if  he  obtsuns  it  cheaper  from  the  East 
Indies,  he  obtains  the  same  quantity  of  this  source  of  gratification, 
with  a  smaller  sacrifice  of  his  other  sources  of  gratification.  He  is 
therefore  a  richer  man  upon  the  whole.  All  consumers  are  thus 
ticher  men  upon  the  whole.  The  nation  consists  almost  wholly  of 
such  consumers ;  the  nation  therefore  is  richer  upon  the  wliole, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  obtain  its  sugars  from  the  cheapest  market. 

Let  us  now,  then,  make  up  this  account,  and  observe  attentively 
the  state  of  it.  For  one  item,  we  have  the  annihilation  of  all  that 
enormous  mass  of  evils  which  is  included  in  the  term  West  Indian 
Slavery.  For  another  item,  we  have  the  saving  of  all  that  sacrifice 
of  the  sources  of  gratification  which  every  individual  in  the  nation 
must  bear  to  obtain  sugar  at  a  greater  cost  from  the  West  Indies, 
than  it  might  be  obtained  at  from  the  East. 

To  these  benefits,  of  all  this  magnitude,  what  is  it  that  the  West 
India  gentlemen  have  to  oppose  ? 

If  you  admit  East  India  sugars  into  the  British  market,  we,  they 
cry,  shall  be  ruined. 

This  is  what  they  have  to  say.  This  they  repeat  in  all  forms  of 
expression.  To  this  they  apply  all  kinds  of  epithets,  which  they 
deem  calculated  to  excite  either  sympathy  in  favour  of  theniselves, 
or  indignation  against  those  who  support  the  doctrine  which  they 
regard  as  injurious  to  them. 

The  results,  at  the  utmost  would  be  these :   some  hundreds  of 

West 
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West  India  gentlemeD,  planters  and  mcfcbants,  would  be  a  good 
deal  less  rich  than  they  are,  or  hope  to  be,  and  a  proportion  of 
them  would  be  deprived  of  riches.  1  hat  these  men  may  bold  these 
advantages,  they  demand — ^That  evils  without  number  shall  be  io- 
flicted  upon  a  portion  of  thdr  fellow  creatures  in  the  Weat  Indies, 
some  hundreds  of  times  more  numerous  than  themselves ;  and  that 
every  individual  in  the  community  at  home,  many  thousand  timea 
more  numerous  than  themselves,  shall  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
the  advantages  which  they  might  otherwise  enjoy !  Was  the  extra- 
vagance of  self-love  ever  more  glaringly  displayed?  What  have 
these  men  done,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  should  be  called  upon  to 
m^e  to  them  such  sacrifices  of  themselves  i  Why  should  a  portion 
of  good  to  them  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  an  in- 
finitely greater  portion  to  others  i 

From  this,  however,  which  is  the  real  (question  at  issue,  they  of 
course  endeavour  to  draw  away  the  attention  of  those  who  are  to 
decide  upon  their  pretensions*  They  have  recourse  to  the  delusive 
expedient  of  genmd  phrases ;  and,  by  the  introduction  of  topics 
on  which  they  can  anticipate  a  certain  decision^  they  endeavour, 
and  it  is  often  a  veiy  successful  endeavour,  to  make  the  decision  of 
one  question  pass  for  that  of  another — the  decision  of  a  question, 
which  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue,  pasa  as  the  very 
decision  on  that  point  itself, 

.  Thus  it  is  not  the  amount  of  evil  incurred,  to  aflR;>rd  to  them  a 
certain  portion  of  good,  of  which  the  West  Indian  pleaders  make 
any  menticm.  Ttey  use  the  term  Justice.  They  say  that  justice 
is  due  to  them.  Thc^  cry  out  for  justice ;  and  aiffinn  that  unless 
they  obtain  the  fiiU  amount  of  th^r  demands,  the  nation  will  reflect 
upon  them  injustice.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  justice 
is  a  good  thing;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  justice  ought  to  hfi 
don^  to  them,  and  to  every  body.  They  can  anticipate  this  deci- 
sion witii  certamty ;  and  anticipating  this  decision,  they  endeavour 
to  make  it  pass  for  a  decision  upon  the  question  between  diem 
and  the  public.  But  this  it  is  not ;  and  as  often  as  it  Is  so  appre- 
hended, a  delusion  is  practised,  imposture  is  successfiil. 

It  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  number  of  the  best  words 
are  the  most  liable  to  this  sort  of  abuse.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  thus  to  draw  in  the  word  religion,  or  the  word  loyalty,  0|r 
the  term  good  order,  or  the  term  constitution.  It  b  easy  to  foresee 
what  decision  will  be  pronounced  on  any  question  arising  out  of 
.these  terms;  and  if  this  decision  can  be  made  to  pass  few  ^  decir 
sion  on  another  tq[)ic,  which  in  itself  is  not  entitled  to  any  such  de- 
cisioo,  the  delusion  is  consummated.  There  is  none  of  the  jarts  of 
the  sophist  aeainst  which  it  is  of  more  importance  that  the  kwer 
of  truti)  should  be  upon  his  guard. 

Nothing, 
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Nothing,  however,  can  -eo  little  bear  examination  as  the  sort 
of  afgument  which  is  thus  manufactured.  What!  Is  it  injustice 
that  your  countrymen  should  have  the  natural  liberty  of  purchasing 
their  sugars,  wherever  it  is  most  for  their  advantage  to  purchase 
them?  is  not  the  argument  of  justice,  on  the  contrary,  agunst 
you  i  Is  it  not  much  more  like  injustice  to  seek  to  deprive  your 
countrymen  of  what  seems  so  worthy  to  be  considered  as  a  right  f 

Why  should  they  be  deprived  of  this  advantage  ? 

The  only  answer  you  can  give,  is.  That  you  may  enjoy  an  advan- 
ta^  at  their  cost.  But  this  is  the  plea  of  all  injustice.  This  is  the 
object  of  all  oppressors.  They  desire  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
reap  such  and  such  advantages  at  the  cost  of  others. 

We  desire  the  West  India  gentfemen  to  show  wher^n  their 
case  diflers,  in  its  essence,  from  that  of  any  oppressors  upon  the 
iace  of  the  earth.  We  have  shown  that  the  advantage  of  them,  a 
veiy  small  number,  would  by  them  be  made  to  destroy  the  advan- 
tage c^  a  much  greater  number.  But  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  the  many  to  those  of  the  few,  is  exacdy  that  in  which  all  exten- 
sive oppression  of  necessity  consists. 

Driven  from  diis  general  plea  about  injustice,  the  West  India  gen- 
tlemen have  another  expedient  to  which  they  resort.  They  say,  the 
nation  is  bound  to  them  by  particular  obligations.  Let  us  hear  their 
pleas  upon  this  subject,  and  attentively  examine  what  they  are  worth. 

The  laws  establishing  the  monopoly  of  the  colonies,  they  repre- 
sent as  the  source  of  diese  obligations.  The  monopoly  compelled 
the  colonies  to  bring  all  their  produce  to  the  mother  country,  and 
to  purchase  in  the  mother  country  whatever  they  bad  occasion  to 
•purchase ;  and  it  was  part  of  the  same  law  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  mother  country  from  any  other  country  of  certain  ar- 
ticles the  produce  of  these  colonies. 

•     We,  say  the  colonists,  having  embarked  our  capital  upon  the  faith 
of  such  laws,  you  are  not  at  liber^  to  alter  those  laws. 

Let  us,  then,  calmly  ask  them,  if  it  is  really  their  doctrine  that, 
when  a  bad  law  is  made,  it  ought  to  be  perpetual  i  Every  law  that 
is  made  and  has  any  efficacy  at  all,  turns  so  much  of  human  acticm 
out  of  one  channel  into  another.  In  doing  so,  it  almost  necessarily 
turns  so  much  of  capital  out  of  one  channel  into  another.  There 
hardly  can  be  a  bad  law,  therefore,  for  which  the  plea  of  these  gen- 
tlemen may  not  be  urged.  According  to  them,  there  ought  to  be 
no  ciMrrection  of  errors.  A  false  step  in  l^slation,  in  which  so 
many  false  steps  are  apt  to  be  taken,  ought  never  to  be  re-traced. 
The  evils  which  oppress  mankind  ought  never  to  be  dieviated. 
Why  ?  West  India  gentlenoen,  or  other  gentlemen  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, have  always  an  interest  in  perpetuating  those  evils. 
Extraordinary  as  this  argument  may  seem  when  it  is  thus  presented 
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pakedy  it  is  but  too  often,  alas!  received  with  favour  when  dressed, 
ID  colours  to  suit  the  occasion. 

.  As  the  West  India  gentlemen  will  not,  however,  when  the  matter 
is  thus  presented,  maintain  that  all  bad  laws  should  be  perpetual, 
we  are  entitled  to  call  lipon  them  to  show  wherein  the  monopoly^ 
tbey  claim,  differs  from  other  bad  laws ;  making  it  desirable  that 
they  should  be  abrogated,  while  it  is  preserved.  We  defy  them  to 
show  any  such  difference ;  or  to  point  out  a  single  reason,  for  the 
prcservati9n  of  this,  which  will  not  be  equally  good  for  the  preser- 
vation of  all  the  bad  laws  which  can  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  world. 
All  bad  laws  are  bad  because  they  produce  a  balance  of  evil.  This 
producesj  as  we  have  undertaken  to  prove,  a  balance  of  evil.  If 
you  say  that  the  balance  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  some  other  laws^ 
we  do  not  deny  it ;  but  this  is  a  difference  onl^  in  degree ;  and  every 
degree  of  evil  is  the  proper  object,  not  of  choice,  but  rejectiqn.  The 
reason  which  is  good  for  r^ecting  a  great  evil,  is  equally  good  for' 
rejecting  a  small  one. 

But  we  have  embarked,  say  the  West  Indii^  gendemen,  our  ca- 
pital upon  the  faith  of  those  laws;  and  if  you  do  not  perpetuate 
them,  you  break  fieuth  with  us.  Faith  is  another  of  those  very  ge- 
neral terms  v^th  which  the  same  sophistry  is  apt  to  be  pr^dsed, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  frequent  in  tlie  case  of  the  term  justice. 
Nobody  doubts  that  faith  ought  to  be  kept ;  but  does  it  follow,  be- 
cause faith  ought  to  be  kept,  that  all  bad  laws,  that  any  bad  law^ 
ought  to  be  perpetual  i 

The  facts  are  really  these.  Certain  laws  existed  respecting  the 
West  Indies,  and  respectbg  property  in  general.  Certain  advan- 
tages appeared  to  you,  all  circumstances  considered,  likely  to  i^n^e 
from  embarking  your  capital  in  West  India  concerns; .and  you 
acted  accordingly. 

Is  there  in  this  case  any  thing  which  is  different  from  any  other 
pecuniary  speculation  whatsoever  i  Do  all  pecuniary  speculations, 
then,  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  th^t  no  Uws  are  eyer  to  be  al- 
tered r  Do  pecuniary  speculators  in  general  set  up  sqch  a  preten- 
sion? They  would  but  render  themselves  the  objects  of  ridicule  if 
they  did.  All  pecuniary  speculations  proceed  upon  a  calculation 
pf  contingencies ;  and  that  of  an  alteration  in  the  laws  is  undqubt- 
edly  one  of  them. 

Another  thing  must  be  called  to  the  recollection  of  those  gentle- 
men. It  is  this — ^That  all  laws  are  made  under  a  condition  :  and 
this,  in  truth,  is  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  attending 
their  enactment.  The  condition  to  which  we  allude  is  this— That 
they  shall  be  continued  laws  so  long  as  they  appear  to  be  advan* 
tageous  to  the  country,  but  no  longer.  This  is  a  condition  of  which 
the  West  India  gentlemen,  when  they  embarked  tb^r  property, 
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could  not  be  ignorant ;  because  in  all  the  proceedings  of  a  righteoas* 
legislature  it  is  necessarily  implied.  This,  therefore,  is  a  consi-^ 
deration  of  fundamental  importance ;  and  shows  that  the  only  ques- 
tion which  remains  for  decision  is,  Whether  liberty  of  importing 
sugars  from  the  East  Indies,  on  the  same  terms  as  from  any 
other  place,  is,  or  is  not,  advantageous  to  the  community  at  large  ? 
If  this  is  the  &ct,  we  have  only  to  ask  the  West  India  gentlemen, 
when  they  speak*  of  the  faith  pledged  by  the  laws  of  the  West 
India  monopoly,  Whether  they  mean  that  part  only  of  the  faith 
which  suits  themselves,  leaving  all  other  parts  out  of  the  question ; 
or  whether  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  faith  iii  question,  a  part  of  great 
importance  to  tlie  community,  that  every  law  shall  be  repealed  the 
moment  it  is  found  to  be  hurtfiil  f 

Notwitlistanding  the  importance  and  indubitable  certainty  of  this 
doctrine,  it  is  still  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  compensation  may  be  reasonably  due  on  account  of  losses 
sustuned  by  the  abrogation  of  a  law.  Such  cases  seem  to  be  those> 
iEind  tiiose  only,  in  which  the  abrogation  takes  place  abruptly,  and 
sooner  than  any  reasonable  expectation  could  have  anticipated.  If 
parties,  having  embarked  capital  upon  the  expectation  that  a  cer* 
tain  law  will  continue  during  a  certain  limited  time  which  a  reflect- 
ing man  can  see  no  good  reason  for  altering,  within  such  a  tim6 
should  sustain  loss  by  a  precipitate  abrogation,  an  equitable  claim 
for  compensation  would,  at  least  in  many  supposable  cases,  arise. 

Even  in  this  case,  however,  no  reason  would  exist  for  the  prescr* 
vation  of  the  law.  The  law,  if  hurtful,  should  be  abolished ;  be- 
cause by  the  very  supposition,  the  evil  done  to  the  community  by 
upholding  it  would  be  greater  in  amount  than  the  evil  done  |x>  the 
smaller  number  who  might  sufier  by  tiie  abolition.  The  West 
India  gentlemen  are  deprived  even  of  the  pretence  of  a  precipitate 
abrogation.  They  have  Ions  had  warning,  abundant  and  supera- 
bundant. Property  in  the  W  est  Indies  has  never  been  regarded  as 
worth  more  than  a  small  number  of  years'  purchase.  For  more 
than  twice,  for  more  than  three  times,  that  number  of  years,  for  it 
is  more  than  that  time  since  the  first  publication  of  the  work  of 
Smitii  "  On  Political  Economy,'*  the  propriety  of  abolishing  tiie 
West  India  monopoly  has  been  not  only  alleged,  but  demon- 
strated. From  that  date,  the  eventual  abolition  of  that  injurious 
law  was  rendered  certain.  Eveiy  reflecting  man  must  have  looked 
forward  to  its  abolition ;  and  in  all  measures  of  his  which  could  be 
afiected  by  it.  must  have  taken  the  prospect  of  that  event  into  his 
calculation.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is,  tiiat  a  law,  of  which  the  bad- 
ness was  thus  demonstrated,  should  have  been  allowed  to  exist  so 
long.  The  case  of  the  West  India  gendemen,  therefore,  b  com- 
pletely taken  out  of  that  class  of  cases  which  on  the  abrogation  of 
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certain  laws  are  ratided  to  compensation.  If  the  West'India  gen* 
tlenian  has  miscalculated,  he  has  nobody  to, blame  but  himself^ 
And  it  would  be  far  too  much  to  call  upon  us,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, to  take  money  out  of  our  pockets  to  save  him  from  the  con'^ 
seouences  of  his  own  mbtakes. 

iiavinff  thus  replied  to  the  aq^uments  of  the  West  India  .gen- 
tlemen ;  having,  as  we  think,  refuted  them,  and  shown  them  to  be 
mere  sophif&ns,  (taking  it  for  granted,  all  along,  that  the  monopoly 
really  is  injurious,  and  that  a  balance  of  advantage  would  anse 
from  the  free  importation  of  sugar,)  we  now  proceed  to  show  that 
this  supposition  is  well  founded,  and  that  the  advantage  would  be 
fiiHy  as  great  as  we  have  represented  it  to  be. 

For  the  powers  of  our  colonies  in  the  East  to  afibrd  a  supply  of 
sugar,  we  can  aviul  ourselves  of  a  high  authority, — that  of  Sir  £d* 
ward  Colebrooke,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  esteemed  of  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company^  in  his  woik  entided  ''Rep 
marks  on  the  Husbandry  and  internal  Commerce  of  Bengal,"  pubr 
Ibhed  at  Calcutta  in  the  year  1804* 

^  Excepting  tobacco,  (says  the  work  in  quesfion,  p.  190)  which  is  exotic  in 
India,  this  fruitful  region  seems  to  have  been  tiie  parent  countiy  of  mostpro> 
ductions  which  w6re  once  fatiked  among  luxuries,  but  which  are  now  become 
necessaries  of  life.  Hie  sugar-cane,  whose  very  name  was  scaroely  known 
bf  the  ancient  inhabitants  oif  Europe,  grew  luxuriantiy  throughout  Bengal 
in  the  remotest  times/* 

Sir  Edward  remarks,  what  is  somewhat  curious  in  the  history 
of  this  plant,  that  Gaur,  the  ancient  name  of  the  capital  of  Bengal^ 
and  of  the  province  itsdf,  is  apparently  derived  from  Gur ;  and 
that  tl^s  wcMtl,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  of  India, 
is  the  name  for  raw  sugar.  He  adds  that  the  word  Sarcara,  the 
Sanscrit  term  for  manufactured  sugar,  is  the  same  from  which  the 
Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  modem  European  names  of  the  cane 
and  its  produce  are  derived. 

Sir  Edward  informs  us  that  from  Benares  to  Rungpoor,  and  from 
the  borders  of  Asam  to  those  of  Cuttack,  there  is  scarcely  a  district 
in  Bengal,  or  its  dependent  provinces,  wherein  the  sugar  cane  does 
not  flourish ;  that  it  thrives  more  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Be- 
nares, Behar,  Rungpoor,  Burdwan,  Beerbhoom,  and  Midnapoor^ 
lliat  it  is  successfully  cultivated  in  all ;  and  that  no  other  bounds 
seem  to  be  set  to  the  possible  production  of  it  in  that  fruitful  region, 
than  the  demand  and  consequent  vend  for  it.  With  regard  to  the 
extent  of  supply,  therefore,  there  is  no  dispute.  To  whatever  de- 
gree the  demand  of  Europe  may  progressivdy  rise,  the  quantily 
produced  will  easily  keep  pace  with  it.  ' 

We  next  proceed  to  another  important  consideration ;  namely, 
the  cost  at  which  it  can  be  raised.  On  this  point,  if  we  set  aside  the 
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consideration  (which  however  can  never  be  aet  aside  for  a  mooMiit) 
of  the  cultivatioD  by  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  the  decimoo  would 
wholly  turn.  If  itcouM  be  produced  and  brought  to  £n^andfrom 
the  East  Indies  at  a  smaller  cost  than  fix)m  the  West,  here  would 
be  a  balance  of  advanta^,  which  ought  to  govern  the  legislature. 
•  On  this  pointy  also,  Su*  Edward  ColebrodLe  afibrds  us  the  most 
direct  and  decisive  evidence. 

^  Ra;pr  sugar  (he  s^ys)  prepared  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  India,  but  analogous 
to  the  process  of  making  Muscovado,  costs  less  than  five  shillings  sterling  per 
hundred  weight" 

This  is  perfectly  conclusive.  Without  entering  Into  statement^ 
of  the  cost  at  which  sugar  can  be  raised  in  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter  in  an  equal  weight  of  the  difiereqt 
sugars,  it  is  clear  that  the  difierence  in  point  of  cost  is  enormous, 
•that  the  article  from  the  West  Indies  costs  several  times  as  much 
as  it  would  from  the  East. 

It  is  observable,  also,  that  the  sugar  is  raised  at  this  wopderfuUy 
small  cost  in  the  East  Indies,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  rude- 
ness and  imperfecuon  of  the  tools  and  instruments  which  the  people 
employ,  the  clumsy  and  inartificial  methods  both  of  their  agricut 
ture  and  manufacture,  and  the  almost  total  want  of  capital  tx>  faci<p 
.  litate  their  operations.  How  necessary  and  how  great  an  improve* 
roent,  in  all  these  respects,  would  ensue,  if  the  great  European 
market  were  opened  to  them,  and  if  European  capital,  European 
.machinery  and  skill,  were  ajpplied  to  the  business,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  display.  That  all  these  improvements  would  lessen  exceedingly 
.the  cost  of  production,  and  hence  diminish  the  price,  is  a  certain 
consequence. 

Such,  then,  is  one  great  advantage  which  would  be  dmvcd  fix>m 
opening  the  British. market  to  East  India  sugars.  We  proceed  to 
another  advantage,  on  the  importance  of  which,  in  our  apprdien- 
sion,  too  much  cannot  possibly  be  said,  but  on  which  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  we  deem  it  the  less  necessary  to  enlarge,  that  we  are 
persuaded  it  will  be  iduly  estimated  by  those  whom  we  are  addj^esa- 
ing.  What  w^  mean  is  the  circumstance  of  the  sugar  in  the  East 
Indies  being  not  produced  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  but  of  freemen. 

This  important  fact  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  controvert, 
,but  on  grounds  which  are  utterly  ridiculous.  The  name  slave,  or 
;bond  servant,  is  indeed  not  altogether  unknown  in  ludia ;  but  it  as 
little  denotes  any  thing  like  the  condition  of  a  slave  in  the  West 
Indies*  as  the  term  apprentice,  who  is  also  a  bond  servant,  does  in 
England,  ^gain,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  every  labourer  in  the 
West  Indies  is  a  slave,  and  that  in  the  most  degrading,  and  dread* 
ful  sense  of  the  term.     It  is  only  in  a  few  districts  in  India  that 
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the  condition  of  bond  servant  is  known ;  and  even  where  it  is,  the 
proportion  of  the  labouring-  people  who  are  in  such  a  condittc^  is 
small. 

We  observe  that. Mr.  Cropper,  in  his  Letters  on  this  subject 
addressed  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  a  very  seasonable  and  highly  im- 
portant  publication,  adduces  some  respectable  testimony  in  proof 
of  this  fact ;  and  we  shall  corroborate  what  he  has  there  stated  by 
the  conclusive  testimony  of  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke.  We  are 
satisfied,  from  a  pretty  lax^re  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that 
Colebrooke's  language  on  tins  subject  is  more  comprehensive,  to.a 
.considerable  extent^  than  it  ought  in  correctness  to  have  been,  or 
.than  it  was  by  the  writer  intended  to  be ;  and  that  from  his  words 
•a  greater  amount  of  bond  labour  might  be  supposed  to  be  found  in 
India  than  actually  exists.  However,  we  shall  quote  the  passage 
fully,  and  allow  our  adversaries  the  whole  of  the  benefit  of  it. 

^Slaveiy^  indeed,  is  not  unknown  in  BengiL  Throughout  some  distriets 
the  labours  of  husbandly  are  executed  chiefly  by  bond  servants.  In  certain 
profvinces  Ihe  ploughmen  are  mosUy  slaves  of  the  peasants  for  whom  diey 
labour.  But,  treated  by  their  masters  more  like  hereditary  servants  or  eman- 
cipated hinds  than  like  purchased  slaves,  they  labour  widi  cheerful  diligence 
and  unforced  zeal. 

"  In. some  places,  also,  the  landlords  have  a  claim  to  the  servitude  of  thou- 
sands among  the  inhabitants  of  their  estates.  This  claim,  which  is  seklom 
"enforced,  and  which  in  many  instances  is  become  wholly  obsolete,  is  founded 
on  some  traditional  rights,  acquired  many  generations  ago  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety difierent  from  the  present.  And  slaves  of  this  description  do  in  fact  en- 
joy every  privilege  of  a  freeman,  except  the  name ;  or  at  worst  they  must  be 
considered  as  villems  attach^  to  the  glebe,  rather  than  as  bondmen  labouring 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  their  owners. 

^Indeed,  throughout  India,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  appears  to  im- 
pose the  duty  of  protection  and  cherishment  on  die  master,  as  much  as  that  of 
fidelity  and  obedience  on  the  slave.  And  their  mutual  conduct  is  consistent 
with  die  sense  of  such  an  obligation,  since  it  is  maiiced  with  gentleness  and 
.indulgence  on  the  one  side,  and  with  zeal  and  loyalty  on  the  odier. 

^  Though  we  admit  the  &ct  that  slaves  may  be  foqnd  in  Bengal  among  the 
labourers  in  husbandry,  yet  in  must  provinces  none  but  freemen  are  occupied 
in  the  business  of  agriculture.'' 

It  is  well  known  that  in  India  there  is  a  class  of  women  employed 
to  exhibit  themselves  as  dancers,  a  spectacle  of  which  the  people 
are  excessively  fond ;  and  these  women  are  also  very  generally  de« 
voted  to  the  traffic  of  prostitution.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  are 
the  principal  class  of  slaves  in  India.  ^We  have  it  in  our  power 
to  adduce  another  important  testimony  on  this  subject*  Sir  John 
lidalcolm,  well  known  as  a  distinguished  officer  in  die  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  as  an  instructive  author  on  Oriental  sub- 
jects, submitted  a  Report  to  the  Indian  Government  on  the  province 
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of  MalWa,  which  he  recentlj  governed^— a  report  which  was  printed 
in  India,  and  forms  a  quarto  volume.     In  th'ia  volume  Sir  John 

Malcolm  says, 

^  Male  slaves  are  few  in  Malwa,  and  are  generally  treated  more  like  adopted 
diildren  than  menials.  The  case  b  very  different  with  females,  who  almost 
in  every  instance  are  sold  to  prostitution ;  some,  it  is  true,  rise  to  be  favourite 
mistresses  of  their  master,  and  enjoy  both  power  and  luxuiy;  while  others  are 
raised  by  the  success  in  life  of  their  sons :  but  these  are  exceptions.  The 
dancing  women,  who  are  all  slaves,  are  condemned  to  a  life  of  toil  and  vice 
for  the  profit  of  others ;  and  some  of  the  first  Rajpoot  chiefs  and  semindara 
in  Malwa,  who  have  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  female  slaves  in  their  femilyy 
after  employing  them  in  all  the  menial  labours  of  their  house  during  the  day» 
send  them  at  night  to  their  own  dwellings,  where  they  are  at  liber^  to  form 
such  connexions  as  they  please.  But  a  large  share  of  the  profits  of  that  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  into  which  they  fall  is  annually  exacted  by  their  master, 
who  adds  any  children  they  happen  to  produce  to  his  Ibt  of  slaves.  The  fe- 
male slaves  in  thb  oondidon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dancing  sets,  are  notper- 
mitted  to  marry,  and  are  often  very  harshly  treated;  so  that  the  latter,  from 
this'cause,  and  the  connexions  they  form,  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  nm- 
ning  away." 

Indeed,  from  the  state  of  the  country,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  generally,  can  never  be  peculiarly  mise- 
rable, can  never,  indeed,  be  much,  if  at  all,  below  that  of  free  la- 
bourers. The  reason  is,  because  they  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands.  They  can  run  away.  In  a  country  of  such  boundless 
extent,  in  which  concealment  is  so  easy,  and  in  which  the  law  does 
nothing  to  aid  pursuit,  there  can  in  general  be  no  means  of  prevent- 
ing a  slave  from  escaping,  except  treating*  him  so  well  that  he  can- 
not by  6*eeiDg  himself  better  his  condition.  This  well  known  fact 
is  a  sufficient  reply  toe  thousand  arguments.  If  the  Negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  had  unlimited  means  of  making  their  escape,  and  of 
finding  a  better  subsistence,  should  we  not  find  one  of  two  results-— 
either  that  they  all  abandoned  their  masters ;  or  that,  the  mode  of 
treating  them  being  totally  changed,  they  chose  of  themselves  to 
remain? 

After  this  evidence,  if  any  body  affirms  that  slavery  is  as  much 
an  objection  to  the  raising  of  sugar  in  the  East  Indies,  as  it  is  in  the 
West,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  insincere,  and  as  speaking  against  his 
own  conviction.     It  is  not  argument  that  will  cure  him. 

Such,  then,  are  the  important  advantages  which  must  of  neces- 
sity arise  from  the  equal  admission  of  l^t  India  sugars  into  the 
British  market. 

Another  consideration  is  very  fit  to  be  adduced,'^that  by  sdch  ad- 
mission the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  West  Indies  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  showing,  sustain  any  disadvantage.  In  a  pamphlet, 
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publislied  the  other  day,  from  the  pen,  as  it  is  underetood,  of  a  di- 
stinguished member  of  the  West  India  body,  entitled  ''  Practical 
Observadons  on  the  British  West  India  Sugar  Trade,"  we  find  it 
affirmed  that,  by  **  an  impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  more 
fertile  soil  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  it  has  been  progressively  advancing, 
till  they  have  attained  an  extent  and  cheapness  of  production  which 
render  a  direct  competition  with  them  utterly  ruinous/'  The  mean- 
bg  of  this  is  explamed  in  other  pages,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  British  market  is  not  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
the  West  India  gentlemen.  What  distresses  them  is  the  state  of 
the  foreign  markets,  in  which  people  will  not  buy  dear  sugar  when 
they  can.  obtain  cheap. 

^  It  b  (says  he)  the  low  price  the  foreigngrower  sells  at,  which  oppresses  the 
markets  tor  our  surplus,  that  is  compliuned  of;  the  effect  being  to  lower  the 
price  on  the  ^diole  importation  to  the  same  level,  the  supplies  always  weighing 
on  the  market  till  it  comes  down  to  the  price  the  foreign  buyer  will  give  for  it.*^ 

The  facts  are  as  follows,  and  any  body  may  judge  of  them.  In 
the  British  West  Indies  more  sugar  is  raised  than  the  British  mar- 
ket can  take  off.  Cuba  and  Brazil  sugars  come  to  the  rest  of  the 
European  market  much  cheaper  than  the  British  growers  can  af- 
ford to  sell.  East  India  sugars,  come  also  through  the  free  trade 
still  cheaper  to  the  foreign  market.  The  British  colonies  are  thus 
unable  to  sell  any  sugar  out  of  the  British  islands,  where  they  have 
the  monopoly,  except  at  a  very  low  price.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  that  surplus  which  exceeds  the  demand  of  the  British  market  f 
If  left  to  itsdf,  it  must  be  oiBfered  for  sale  in  the  British  market, 
and  continue  to  lower  the  price,  till  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  price 
in  foreign' markets;  that  is  to  say,  as  cheap  as  it  would  have  been 
had  East  India  sugars,  and  all  other  sugars,  been  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  West  India  sugars  into  the  British  market. 

To  save  West  India  gentiemen  from  that  ruin,  then,  which  they 
say  is  impending  over  them,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  should  for  their 
benefit  deprive  ourselves  of  the  use  of  East  India  sugars.  They 
have  another  truly  modest  proposal,  which  is,  that  we  should  tax 
ourselves  for  their  benefit.  They  have  a  certain  annual  quantity  of 
sugar,  which  they  must  sell  abroad,  in  order  to  keep  up  tlfe  price 
high  enough  for  their  satisfoction  at  home.  But  this  quantity,  which 
they  would  thus  send  abroad,  they  must  sell  cheap.  This  they  say 
would  be  ruinous  to  them.  And,  accordingly,  they  propose  to  us, 
the  people  of  England,  to  make  up  the  difference  to  them !  Not 
only  to  buy  dear  of  them,  what  we  might  buv  cheap  of  others ;  but 
for  every  pound  weight  wluch  they  sell  to  others  at  a  low  price,  to 
give  them  out  of  our  pockets  as  much  of  our  money  as  would  make 
the  price  equal  to  that  which  they  propose  to  extort  fi'om  us !  This 
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18  the  true  accountof  what  tbey  think  proper  to  ask  to  have  done  for 
them.  We  ought  to  give  them  a  bounty,  they  say,  to  enaUe  them 
to  moet  their  competitors  in  the  foreign  market.  A  bounty !  Tliose 
days,  we  trust,  are  gone  by.  A  trade  which  cannot  sustain  itself 
without  a  bounty,  is  a  trade  which  ought  not  lobe  sustained  at  all. 

But,  they  say,  we  have  a  great  capital  embarked  in  the  West 
Indies.  British  capital  is  British  ri<:hes.  Thb  capital  will  be  lost, 
unless  Uie  West  Indian  trade  is  supported.  And  the  nation  .will 
be  impoverished  to  the  whole  of  that  amount. 

There  is  great  sophistry  involved  in  this  language.  It  is  highlj 
expedient,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  unravelled ;  for  it  is  employed 
on  many  other  and  very  important  occasions. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  word  capital  is,  a  fund  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  production.  The  luelx:hant's  capital  is  that  pro- 
perty of  his  which  he  employs  in  such  a  %vay  as  to  bring  him  an 
annual  return.  Such  .is  that  of  the  farmer,  such  is  that  of  themanu- 
&cturer,  and  that  of  every  man  who  employs  a  capital.  If  it  ceases 
to  be  productive,  it  deserves  to  be  called  capital  no  longer.  It  is  use- 
less, and  whether  it  exists,  or  does  not  exist,  makes  no  di£ference. 

But  by  the  very  supposition,  all  capital  employed  in  a  line  in 
which  it  cannot  stand  competition,  and  replace  itself  with  a  profit, 
is  useless. 

The  nation  has  a  certain  quantity  of  cajMtal,  the  source  of  all  its 
annual  produce.  What  the  nation  is  interested  in  is  this,  that  the 
produce  arising  annually  from  the  employment  of  this  capital  should 
be  the  greatest  possible.  But  that  is  always  greatest  when  there 
is  complete  liberty  of  resorting  to  the  cheapest  market ;  which,  in 
other  words,  is  the  liberty  of  getting  the  lar^st  returns. 

A  certain  supply  of  sugar  is  needed  for  Great  Britain.  A  cer- 
tsdn  capital,  and  a  large  capital,  is  required  to  furnish  that  supply 
from  the  West  Indies.  But,  says  another  man,  I  can  afibrd  you 
the  same  supply  from  the  East  Indies,  with  less  than  half  diat 
amount  of  capital,  because  I  can  get  it  at  less  than  half  the  price. 
If  one  half,  therefore,  of  all  the  capital  embarked  in  the  West 
Indies  should  thus  be  lost,  the  nation  would  still  be  a  gainer. 

ObseiTe  also  that  the  West  India  gentleman  would  not  sacri- 
fice an  ounce  of  his  capital,  unless  it  were  advantageous  to  the 
country.  If  forced  to  sustain  foreign  competition,  what  would  be 
his  situation  ?  There  is  part  of  his  capital  which  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  remove ;  part  which  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to 
remove.  He  would  then  calculate  with  himself  in  this  manner : — 
If  I  continue  to  raise  sugar  with  the  whole  of  this  capital,  and  sell 
it  at  the  low  prices,  my  annual  return  will  be  so  much  :  If  I  with- 
draw off  my  capital  all  that  is  capable  of  being  withdrawn,  aban- 
doning the  rest,  and  employ  this  portion  in  the  new  sugar  trade,  or 
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in  any  other  trade^  it  will  produce  so  much :  Which  of  the  two  is 
the  greater  produce  i  If  the  fir&ty  he  continues  the  use  of  all  his 
capital.  If  the  latter,  he  makes  a  sacrifice  of  part  of  it.  But  he 
does  so,  only  because  he  thereby  increases  his  produce.  It  is 
therefore  proved  that  no  capital  is  ever  lost  in  diis  manner,  but 
when  it  is  good  for  the  country  that  it  should  be  lost. 

The  West  India  gendemen  frequently  make  pompous  mention  of 
the  importance  of  meir  trade  to  the  navigation  of  the  country.  The 
&llacy  of  that  talk,  however,  is  now  pretty  generally  understood. 
As  far  as  die  capital  employed  in  the  navigation  or  shipping  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  the  same  argument  holds  exactly,*which  we 
have  just  applied  to  the  capital  of  the  West  India  gentlemen  them« 
selves.  Whenever  it  ceases  to  be  productive,  under  a  system  of 
freedom,  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  use,  and  in  fact  ceases  to  be  capitaL 
For  promoting  the  wealth  of  the  country,  no  sacrifice  ought  ever 
to  be  made  to  it. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  they  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  shipping  interest ;  that  upon  the  extent  of  it 
depends  our  power  of  providing  a  fleet  in  case  of  war.  To  be 
under  any  anxiety  respecting  a  sufi&ciency  of  shipping  in  this 
country  for  the  provision  of  a  fleet  equal  to  all  our  necessities, 
seems  one  of  the  most  perfectly  idle  of  all  possible  ^pprebeosions. 
The  West  India  gentlemen  may  rest  assured  that  the  time  is  gpne 
by,  never  to  return,  when  any  uneasiness  will  be  felt  on  tliat  a&- 
count.  The  very  mention  of  the  navigaUon  laws  is  now  treated 
mth  ridicule  even  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Besides,  there  Is  a 
fact  quite  sufficieot  to  afibrd  satisfaction  on  this  head ;  that  the 
voyage  from  the  East  Indies  is  calculated  to  employ  as  much  ship^ 
ping,  certainly,  as  that  fit>m  the  West. 

Beside  -the  important  advantages  which  we  have  thus  shovTB 
would  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the  only  true  jxinciple  of  com- 
merce, that  of  freedom,  into  the  importation  of  sugar,  and  more 
especially,  on  the  present  occasicxi,  from  the  free  importation  of 
East  India  sugars,  advantages  counterbalanced  by  disadvantages, 
which,  however  magmfied  on  the  other  side,  we  have  also  fully 
shown  to  be  of  inconsiderable  moment,  having  an  immense  ba* 
lance  of  good  to  be  derived  from  the  change  which  we  desire  to 
see  introduced,  there  is  still  one  item  in  the  account  of  benefits, 
which  is  of  far  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
And  that  is,  the  advantage  which  would  thence  accrue  to  the 
people  of  India,  and  through  them,  as  the  dependants  of  this 
country,  to  this  country  itself.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  how  a 
new  demand,  to  so  great  an  amount,  for  a  production  of  their  soil, 
to  which  that  soil  and  their  climate  are  so  admirably  adapted^ 
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would  iQcreaae  the  valae  of  thor  aoDual  produce,  the  demand  for 
their  labour,  and  with  it  the  well-being  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
It  is  ako  impossible  not  to  see  how  much  the  revenue  of  the  £a8t 
India  Company,  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  rent  of  land  ia 
India^  would  be  improved  by  the  extended  cultivation  of  so  valu* 
able  an  article  of  produce.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  worthy 
of  attention,  that  even  in  the  way  of  compensation  we  seen^  to  owe 
a  little  to  India;  our  commercial  intercourse  with  her  having 
lately  operated  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  her  disadvantage.  It  is 
well  known  that  her  great  manu&cture  was  cotton  goods ;  and  our 
principal  imports  from  that  country  consisted  in  articles  of  thaft 
manufacture.  A  very  remarkable  revolution  in  this  branch  of 
traffic  has  now  taken  place.  From  the  happy  and  extraordinary 
improvements  we  have  made  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  cotton 
goods  by  our  wonderful  machinery,  we  have  so  reduced  the 
price,  that  not  only  do  we  not  import,  except  a  few  fancy  ar-*> 
tides^  from  India,  but  we  actually  send  our  cotton  goods  to 
that  country,  and  sell  them  cheaper  than  their  own  fabrics  can 
be  afibrded  by  the  natives.  We  have  tlius  deprived  them  of  a 
great  branch  of  their  own  industry.  And-  we  have  given  them 
nothing  in  return ;  for,  of  the  other  articles  of  their  produce,  the 
only  ones  which  we  have  any  desire  to  consume,  namdy,  cer- 
tain  products  of  their  soil,  we  have  hitherto  most  strangely  bound 
ourselves  not  to  import  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if 
the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  East  Indies  are  limited  and 
inconsiderable.  Commerce  must  be  reciprocal.  How  can  the 
people  of  India  buy  from  us,  if  we  take  nothing  from  them  by 
which  they  can  pay  us  I  If  we  take  from  them  nothing  but  money^ 
w^^tnake  it  scarce,  and  therefore  prices  fall  so  low  that  we  can  no 
longer  sell  at  a  profit* 

It  is  not  duly  considered  how  much  every  branch  of  the  commerce 
with  India,  a  country  so  vast  in  extent  and  populadon,  and  so  rich 
in  produce,  depends  upon  the  free  importation  of  sugar,  rice  and 
other  gruff  commodities.  When  a  cargo  consists,  as  under  our 
prelent  most  impolitic  regulations  almost  every  cargo  from  India 
must  consist,  of  fine  goods,  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  the  freightage 
of  the  ship  actually  lost.  For  safety  of  sailing,  a  certain  weight 
must  be  taken  on  board.  Wherever  an  assorted  cargo  can  be  ob- 
tained, this  is  mani^ed  by  a  proper  proportion  of  ponderous  goods. 
Of  this  great  advantage,  the  importers  of  East  India  goods  are  at 
present  deprived.  They  are  obliged  to  bring  home  their  ships  com- 
paratively empty  of  goods,  and  filled  with  ballast.  This  great  loss 
would  be  most  happily  prevented  by  the  free  importation  of  sugar 
and  other  products  of  the  Indian  soil.     And  the  otiier  articles  of 
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Indian  produce  would  immediately  receive  an  importaiit  r^uctioa 
of  price,  by  paying  only  part  of  the  cost  of  freight^  of  which 
they  are  now  under  the  absurdly  created  necessity  of  defraying 
the  whole. 


Art.  XIX.— Jfr,  HolmaiCs  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Yedri 
1819,  1820,  and  1821,  through  France,  Itdfy,  Sfc. 

WHEN  we  first  took  up  diis  volume,  we  were  disposed  to  re*- 
gard  the  Narrative  as  altogether  fictitious ;  we  thought  it 
a  dull  invention,  and  wondered  a  little  at  the  laborious  perseveraioce 
of  the  inventor.    Had-  we  ever  hoped  to  see  another  £)e  Fx)e,  we 
might  have  closed  the  book  with  this  convictbn.    The  internal 
marks  and  tokens  of  reality  are  not  so  dectave  as  the  world  ia.  apt 
habitually  to  profess.   We  have  heard  of  some  who  died  in  the  firm 
belief  of  the  truth  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  authentircity  of  the  admirable  <<  Journal  of  the  Pkigue"  wouU 
never  have  been  questioned,  if  some  prying  critic  had  not  started 
the  incontestable  fiftct,  that  the  author  was  an  infant  at  the  poiod  of 
that  memorable  event.  M  inuteness  and  copiousness  of  drcum'stahce 
are  oertainly  no  ooncluMve  criterioosof  reality.  We  have,  however^ 
no  longer  any  scepticism  about  the  present  Narrative.  The  travel  • 
ler  we  believe  to  be^  vrris,  and  to bave  given  a  very  honestrelation 
of  his  own  tour.    He  appears  to  have  been  destined  for  the  na^^ 
and  finom  early  youth,  for  some  years,  to  have  been  in  the  actual 
service  of  his  profession.    At  five^nd-twenty  he  lost  his  sight,  and 
has  ever  since,  that  is,  about  ten  years,  remained  totally,  and  he 
fears  pennanendy,  blind.    Endowed  with  a  busy  and  observing 
mind,  and  accustomed  to  incessant  change  of  scene  and  couittry^ 
reposie  became  intolerable  to  him.    From  professional'  pursuits  he 
was,  of  course,  utterly  ezduded  ;  to  silent  and  consecutive  medi« 
tatioo  those  pursuits  must  have  indispoMd  him ;  and  for  readings 
he  was  entirely  dependent  on  lus  friends.    He  soon  acquired  a 
greater  facility  of  locomotion  than  he  had  anticipated ;  and  the  ir- 
lesistibfe  inclination  succeeded  of  vintin^diflerent  parts  of  his  na« 
tive  country.    In  1819»  his  health  failing,  and  his  ardour  for  know* 
ledge  and  bve  of  motion  c6ncuiTing,he  determined  to  travel  through 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.    In  contempt  of  all  the  fears  and 
warmngs  of  his  friends,  he  sallied  forth  without  a  companion,  or 
servant,  or  knowledge  of  the  countries  he  purposed  to  visit,  or  even 
of  their  language.    His  bold  and  resolute  temper,  accustomed  to 
fitHit  dangers  and  surmount  them,  led  him  to  despise  the  common 
and  the  uncommon  perils  of  the  tourist.    I'he  fisarlessness  and 
indepeiHlence,  which  die  profession  of  his  early  and  ueing  dajrs  is 
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to  calcUUted  to  geoeitttep  bore  him  through  aU,  not  merely  without 
difficulty  Ixit  with  faciUtj  and  pleasure.    A  natural  gaiety,  or  a 
ligbt-heiutednesa — the  product  of  the  same  animating  profe^on — 
seems  never  to  have /ailed  lum;  and  the  painful  sense  of  his  priva- 
tion was  forgotten  in  tlie  kind  sympathy,  which,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, he  every  where  met  with,  from  high  and  low,  particularly — 
and  which  be  gratefully  and  enthusiastically  commemorates — ^frcxn 
the  female  sex.    These  are  circumstances  that  throw  an  interest 
upon  the  book,  which  neither  the  idcidents,  nor  observations,  nor 
infiDcmation  it  contains  are  capaUe  of  exciting.    There  is  nothing 
singular,  but  the  single  circumstance  of  the  apparent  temerity  of  the 
undertaking.  This  sightless  traveller  encounters  few  di£Bculties,  and 
mak^  none;  the  ease  and  no»'chalance  with  which  he  weathers 
all  impediments  ate  productive  of  something  like  disappobtment 
We  cannot  shake  off  the  strong  impression  made  upon  our  sensi- 
bility at  the  outset,  nor  the  endless  perpdexitiea  which  our  imagina* 
tion  figured  as  awaiting  lum :  but  all  vanish  before  his  intrepidity ; 
and  we  soon  find  that  the  demand  upon  our  sympathy,  which  we 
very  naturally  expected,  vanishes  with  diem.    To  forebode  or  be- 
wail is  quite  superfluous;  he  might  take  the  command  of  a  frigate 
and  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  as  much  success  as  be  has 
ctimbed  Vesuvius^  and  will  traverse,  as  we  hear  he  is  on  the  pdnt 
of  doing,  thewilds  of  Siberia. 

.  We  are  in  general  apt  to  estimate  the  deprivation  of  sight  at  a 
far  higher  rate  than  its  original  and  native  absence.  If  those,  who 
have  been  blind  from  their  birth,  be  cheerful  and  contented,  as  is 
so  commonly  remarked,  we  attribute  it  at  once  to  ignorance,  and 
conclude  that  h%d  they  ever  enjoyed  the  sense  of  ugbt,  the  remem- 
brance of  its  charms,  with  the  despair  of  recovering  them,  would 
past  die  gloom  of  despondency  cm  their  brow,  and  colour  their 
thoughts  with  die  monotonous  hues  of  complaint.  And  indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  condolings  of  their  friends,  they  vrouU  no  more 
think  of  deploring  the  want  of  it,  or  of  speculating  an  its  advantages, 
than  we,  who  are  in  possession  of  all  tluit  nature  has  allotted  to  our 
kind,  of  seeking  for  what  we  never  heaid  of,  and  die  utility  of  .which 
we  can  never  conceive.  But  Mr.  Holman  presents,  in  his  own 
person,  a  conspicuous  and  unquestionable  fact  to  negative  our  pre' 
vious  conceptions.  He  is  himself  an  instance  of  one  who  has 
shared  the  fuU  benefit  of  this  precious  feu^ulty  till  five*and-twenty ; 
and  yet,  after  the  loss  of  it,  retiuning  a  cheerfiikiess,  a  liveliness,  ttod 
activity,  coupled  with  a  degree  of  resignation,  that  leave  us  littie  to 
lament  for  bun.  The  advantage  is  gready  in.fiavour  of  those  who 
have  once  participated  of  the  blessing.  Observe  those  who  have 
been  blind  from  their  birth ;  they  have  no  knowledge  of  forms  but 
from  feeling;  and  the  inadequacy  of  tlus  faculty  (or  the  complete  per* 
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oeption  of  fiannsisperiiBctly  obvious;  some  are  too  laiige  to  be  grasped, 
others  too  small  to  be  handled,  and  others  too  remote  to  be  reached  t 
of  motions,  they  know  still  less ;  of  colours,  nothing.   The  delicate  ; 
workings  of  the  human  countenance,  with  all  its  eloquent  indiqi-^ 
tions,  are  lost  to  them.   In  a  state  of  civilized  life,  feelings  are  sup- 
pressed, or  displayed,  or  modified  conventionally ;  and  these  modifi* 
cations  are  acquirable  soldy  by  ioutation,  of  the  means  of  which  the 
blind  are  utterly  bereft.  The  natural  expressions  of  their  passions  be- 
come just  so  many  contortions;  no  tuition  in  the  world  can  regulate 
them,  destitute  as  they  unhappily  are  of  the  sole  mirror  by  which 
those  expressions  can  be  dressed  and  discipUned.  They  i^re,  again> 
morally  deficient;  they  know  not  when  nor  where  to  sympathize ^ 
they  know  not  when  nor  where,  as  others  do,  to  e^ihibit  the  symptoms 
of  pleasure  or  disgust ;  nor  even  to  smile,  nor  blush,  nor  weep,  in  ao* , 
cordance  with  the  restrictions  and  admissions  of  society*    They 
neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  handle,  like  others;  they  cannot  walk 
fredy  or  fearlessly ;  or  show  either  vigour  of  action,  or  grace  of  at- 
titude.   And  how  is  it  possible  they  should — depending  on  imita* 
tion,  through  the  medium  of  sight,  and  of  sight  alone,  as  these 
things  do )  With  all  the  benefit  of  the  most  vi^lant  inspection  and 
momtion,  they  can  never  acquire  the  ease  and  propriety  of  their 
more  favoured  fellows.    The  most  minute  and  painful  diligence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  is  indispensable  to 
make  their  a|q>earance  even  tolerable.  But  the  sad  and  lamentable 
consequence  of  these  imperfections  is,  that  while  they  irfeastibly 
command  our  pity,  our  aid  and  our  protection,  they  can  rarely  excite  * 
our  esteem.    The  mere  possession  and  exercise  of  the  sound  quali- 
ties of  the  heart  are  not  enough  to  secure  our  esteem ;  we  require 
them  to  be  exhibited  in  the  manner  and  measure  to  which  custooi 
has  bound  us,  and  to  which  we  are,  all  of  us,  more  or  less  indi»- 
solubly  linked.    All  these  sources  of  imperfection  and  of  uncom- 
fortable feeling,  the  man  who  has  possessed  the  use  of  his  eyes  till 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  mingled  with  the  world,  has  had  the  due 
opportunity  of  perceiving  and  escaping.    In  the  midst  of  after- 
darkness,  his  recollections  are  vivid ;  he  knows  what  will  be  expected, 
and  has  habitually  practised  it ;  he  reco^ises  where  and  at  what 
point  the  deficiency  exists,  and  can  provide  for  its  supply ;  he  has 
a  distinct  conception  of  the  appearances  of  tilings,  and  can  adapt 
his  motions  and  phrases  appropriately,  and  knows  how  to  redeem 
the  loss  of  one  sense  by  the  application  of  another.    All  this  is  re- 
markably  and  cleariy  exempUfiediu  the  case  of  Mr.  Holman. 

It  is,  again,  the  common  opinion,  that  the  loss  of  one  sense  is 
foUowoi  by  superior  sensit3ility  in  the  rest  The  fact  is,  a  person 
deprived  of  one  sonto  is  compdHed  to  make  a  more  frequent  use  of 
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the  rest — ^to  attend  more  particularly  to  their  indicataons.  The 
powers  of  the  other  seines  are  more  called  into  action ;  but  they  do 
not  acquire  a  greater  capacity.  Thai  remains  the  same,  but  greater 
use  is  made  of  it.  This  superior  eflScacy,  this  increase  of  power,  is 
usually  ascribed  almost  exclusively  to  the  touch;  and  Mr.  H. 
.  speaks  of  his  in  the  same  delusive  tone.  We  suspect  sounds  be- 
come the  source  of  much  more  considerable  information  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed.  There  can  be  no  motion  without  sound,  and 
where  there  is  life,  there  is  motion ;  every  motion  is  peculiar,  and  the 
consequent  sound  is  so  too.  Mr.  H.,  we  doubt  not,  will  far  better  di- 
stinguish the  roar  of  the  waves,  and  the  woods,  and  the  distant  rod 
of  carriages,  than  we  who  have  the  double  aid  of  eyes  and  ears,  and 
can  reciprocally  correct  the  perceptions  of  one  organ  by  the  com- 
munications of  the  other.  Mr.  H.  talks  of  an  ^'undefinable  power, 
almost  resembling  instinct,  which  he  believes  in  a  lively  manner 
l^ves  him  ideas  of  whateiper  may  be  going  forward  externally.'*  This 
power,  if  its  source  be  not  in  sounds,  which  we  take  to  be  the  more 
probable  conjecture,  may  be  the  result  of  his  long  acquaintance 
with  visible  things ;  which  his  recollections  as  yet  bring  vividly  be- 
fore him  $  but  which,  not  proceeding  immediately  from  sight,  he  at- 
tributes to  some  mysterious  origin.  In  this  case,  a  person  blind 
from  his  birth  can  have  no  such  sensations ;  and  we  apprehend 
Mr.  H.  must  lose  tiiem  as  his  recollections  fade  away. 

Mr.  H.  is  a  moral  spectacle,^— he  will  excuse  this  littie  anatomy  of 
ours;  he  has  furnished  us  with  littie  else  to  arrest  our  attention. 
The  incidedts  of  his  tour  are  of  slender  interest ;  and  for  his  descrip- 
tions he  is  necessarily  indebted  to  previous  writers,  or  to  the  reports 
of  his  fellow-travellers,  or  to  the  gossiping  of  Ciceroni.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  recdve  his  narrative  with  great  complacency;  we  are 
I^eased  with  his  good  sense,  and  admire  his  activity  and  resolution; 
we  can  tolerate  the  facetiousness  now  and  then  introduced,  though 
of  the  coarser  cast ;  and  will  not  be  ofiended  with  his  occasional 
levity,  though  it  little  harmonizes  with  the  grave  and  compassionate 
feelings  which  his  privation  insensibly,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  gaiety^ 
excites  in  our  bosoms. 

The  dependency,  which  any  deprivation  of  a  serious  kind  neces- 
sarily inflicts,  naturally  leads  to  religious  feelings;  and  a  most  grate- 
ful and  consoling  consequence  it  is.  But  Mr.  H.  displays  an  un* 
reasoning  sort  of  piety,  which  we  think  quite  unworthy  of  his  under- 
standing. When  he  resists  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  contends 
that  his  previous  habits  and  experience  were  sufficient  to^irect  him 
through  the  common  occurrences  to  which  a  traveller  is  exposed, 
he  reasons  well ;  but  it  is  mere  prattiing  to  talk  of  trusting  to  die 
protection  of  God  in  the-  midst  of  dangers,  to  which  we  voluntarily 
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B0d  withoui  any  necessity  expose  ouradves,  and  from  which  nothing 
but  direct  interference  can  rescue  us.  We  have  no  warrant  for 
rushing  into  unnecessary  danger,  and  still  less  for  expecting  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  providence,  to  be  suspended  in  our 
fiiFOur.  Otherwise,  how  shall  we  reconcile  the  destruction  of  my- 
riads by  what  are  termed  accidental  means  ?  It  is  the  ordinance  of 
God,  that  we  make  use  of  our  knowledge,  and  shun  the  perils  which 
we  are  unable  to  encounter  or  repel.  And  again,  when  his  friend 
at  Bourdeaux  took  him  to  a  woman  of  some  celebrity  for  the  cure 
of  blindness,  he  says, ''  I  wanted  faith  in  her  power  to  serve  me ; 
and,  moreover,  was  satisfied  with  the  opinions  in  which  my  medical 
friends  had  concurred,  as  well  as  reconciled  to  my  deprivation,  and 
resigned  to  the  will  of  providence'*  Still  he  had  not  neglected  to 
seek  the  aid  of  surreal  skill,  and  wisely ;  Sor  what  know  we  of  the 
will  of  providence  m  matters  of  this  kind,  but  that  we  are  left  at  i>er- 
feet  liberty  to  use  all  the  means,  instruments,  and  remedies,  which 
he  has  kindly  cast  in  our  way  i  It  is  pious,  and  a  duty,  to  aidure 
with  patience  and  resignation  whatever  proves  to  be  unchanged 
able ;  but  to  embrace  an  evil,  when  there  is  hope  or  prospect  of  re- 
moval, is  not  piety,  but  puerUity. 

We  do  not  propose  to  track  Air.  H.  through  his  three  years'  tour. 
The  labour  would  be  alike  wearisome  and  unprofitable.  Of  the 
places,  which  he  has  visited^  he  has  nothing  new  to  communicato, 
and  we  have  similar  tours  in  abundance  from  persons  of  ei^ual 
credit  and  perfect  vision.  His  book  is  strictly  a  ^  personal  narrative,^' 
and  will  make  that  novel  phrase  much  more  femiliar  than  Baron 
Humboldt's  volumes,  which,  replete  with  science  and  speculation 
as  they  are,  even  to  satiety,  but  bare  of  incident,  are  very  littie  ob- 
servant of  the  demands  of  their  titie.  We  shall  give  a  few  uncon- 
nected passa^  fi*om  Mr.  H.'s  book ;  such  as  are  somewhat  re- 
markable for  interest  or  good  sense. 

CHARACTER  or  THE  FRENCH. 

''  There  is  something  highly  fiucinating  in  the  eztenory  manners  and  con- 
verse of  a  Frenchman ;  courteous  in  his  behaviourylie  evinces  a  strong  desire 
to  please  and  be  pleased;  bi;t  although  he  manilbsts  the  speciousness  of  ar- 
dent friendship,  his  heart  is  not  the  soil  in  which  this  quality  is  capable  of 
taking  a  firm  and  unshaken  root;  for  as  soon  as  the  source  from  whi(4i  it  has 
emanated,  and  been  supported,  ceases  to  be  present,  the  prevbus  impresmna 
disappear,  and  a  blank  is  offered  for  the  reception  of  new  ones,  equally  vivi^ 
but  equally  superficial.  % 

^'This  mixture  of  susceptibility  and  indifference  makes  the  Frenchman  a 
gay  and  pleasmg,  but  at  the  same  time  an  uncertain,  companion ;  he  does  not, 
like  the  Englishman,  dwell  on  the  enjoyments  of  the  past,  and  entangle  his 
mind  with  useless  and  prolonged  regrets,  but  is  ever  ready  to  enliven  new 
scenes  of  social  intercourse;  in  short,  he  can  ill  sustain  a  state  of  tristette, 
which  he  considers  all  his  reflecting  moments,  and,  whether  thrown  into 
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eantatit  With  hisoountrymea  or  strangers,  b  a  sensualfet  iii  lib  social  feefi^, 
and  must  seek  for  pleasure  and  aimtsemeiit;  for  in  Ms  he  lives  and  fails 
hb  foein^  and  that  man  b  his  dearest  friend  itbo  most  eontributes  to  hb 

gratificadoo. 

^  With  respect  to  the  fair  sex,  they  are  generally  lively  and  &scinating; 
and  possessed  of  susceptible  feelings  capable  of  being  converted  into  strong 
attachments.  These  are  some  of  the  essential  requbites  for  forming  an ' 
amiable  and  virtuous  character ;  but,  alas  1  the  good  is  perverted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  injudicious  and  trifling  system  of  education,  extended  at  most 
to  superficial  literary  acquisitions,  which  barely  serve  for  the  dictation  of  an 
ungiammatioal  hUkt^doux,  or  the  copying  of  a  song.  The  most  devoted 
attention  b  given  to  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  the  study  of  dress;  attentions 
to  which,  with  the  auxiliaries  of  musk  and  embnutkry^  form  the  leading 
occupations  of  young  French  females. 

**  In  conversation  they  are  acute, -playful,  and  frequently  sensible ;  but  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  the  defects  of  education  are  taken  into  account, 
that  there  should  be  little  which  sinks  deep  into  the  heart  and  leaves  an  im- 
pression or  promise  of  future  matron-like  virtue.  Many  ladies  are,  however, 
educated  in  convents,  wbere  they  acquire  a  temporary  spirit  of  bigotry,  which 
wears  off  afler  they  return  into  die  world,  and  frequently  leaves  behind  it  a 
proportionate  vacuum,  or  want  of  religious  feeling. 

''  They  generally  many  young  enough  to  enable  a  judicious  husband  to 
.form  a  d^aracter  if  defective,  or  to  correct  it  if  deformed:  but  here  they  are 
truly  to  be  iiitied ;  for  they  soon  experience  a  culpable  neglect  from  those 
men  who  ought  to  be  their  insepmble  protectors  and  advbas»  and  who, 
preferring  the  society  of  others,  leave  them  incautiously  to  their  own  puiauits 
and  feelings.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  they  should  cease  to  cultivate  the 
domestic  virtues? 

^  To  conclude,  the  French  female  contains  within  her  those  principles, 
wluch,  under  proper  cultivation,  would  produce  excellent  wives  and  estimable 
women ;  and  it  b  a  serious  reflectirni  upon  the  national  character,  that  such 
principles  should  be  sacrificed  by  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  those  whose 
duty  as  well  as  interest  it  is,  to  elicit  and  establish  her  virtues."  p.  70,  &c« 

VISIT  TO  THE  VATICAN. 

'<  My  feelmgs  on  entering  thb  museum  of  the  finest  sculpture  in  the 
world,  were  not  of  that  0Lpturous  nature  which  I  hear  eveiy  amateur  of  this 
beautiful  and  interesting  art,  or  even  a  common  observer,  expresses.  No !  it ' 
was  not  with  mc  as  wiSi  others,  who  on  entering  the  room  are  struck  by  a 
collection  of  the  finest  statues  bursting  on  their  view,  not  knowing  v^t 
first  or  most  to  admire;  being  for  a  time  lost  in  the  confusion  of  delightful 
variety,  and  viewing  them  collectively,  before  they  can  fix  their  attention  on 
any  single  object.  How  different  were  my  feelings !  for  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  I  was  in  the  midfif  of  these  exqubite  works  of  art,  although  my 
imagination  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  well  adapted  to  supply  the 
•deficiency  of  visual  organs,  it  could  but  faintly  convey  to  my  mind  the  im- 
]H^8sions  which  an  ooilar  inspection  as  above  described  must  have  excited. 
This  coup  ^teuil,  with  me,  was  not  only  wanting,  but  I  had  to  walk  up  to 
each  statue  in  rotation,  and  listen  to  a  tame  description  of  its  beauties.  I 
was  not  even  allowed  the  advantage  of  examining  by  the  touch,  as  soldiers 
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were  placed  in  eadi  apartment  to  prevent  such  violatkm :  had  I  been  per- 
mitted this  kind  of  examination,  I  doubt  not  that  I  might  have  been  as  highly 
gratified  as  those  who  saw ;  for  the  sense  of  touch  conveys  to  my  mind  as 
clear,  or  at  least  as  satisAcCDryy  ideas  of  the  form,  and  I  drink  I  may  add  the 
ibrce  of  expression,  as  sight  does  to  others.  I  did  occasionally  examine  them 
in  this  way  by  stealth,  when  I  was  ap|Ai2ed  that  the  soldiers*  backs  were 
turned  towards  me.  *^  p.  159, 8cc. 

M.  HVBSR. 

^  Among  the  incidents  which  I  reflect  upon  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  I 
must  place  the  very  interesting  visit  we  paid  to  M.  Ruber;  so  well  known  in 
the  fiteraiy  world  for  his  acute  observations  in  Natural  History,  and  par- 
ticukrly  his  patient  and  extraiMPdinaiy  investigation  of  the  habits  and  economy 
of  that  vahiable  insect,  the  common  honey-gathering  bee.  There  existed  a 
sympadiy  and  fellow-feeling  between  this  amiable  man  and  myself  of  no 
common  kind,  for  we  had  both  of  us  long  been  secluded  from  idl  enjoyment 
of  die  *  visual  ray ;  ^  fcMty  years  before,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  M.  Huber  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  Besides  his  superior  aoquatntance  with 
natural  history,  H.  Huber  is  a  deep  mathematician  and  accomplished 
musician. 

^  Before  the  present  posonal  introduction,  we  were,  however,  not  entirely 
unknown  to  each  other,  as  through  the  niedtum  of  Dr.  P-— ,  when  at  Edia- 
bui)^,  we  had  exchanged  mutual  compliments. 

^  At  this  time  he  was  residir^  at  his  country  house,  about  a  mile  and  * 
half  from  Geneva.  We  here  found  him  walking  alone  in  his  garden,  for 
whfch  purpose  he  has  a  string  extended  along  a  particular  walk,  which  assists 
Sn  guiding  hb  steps  with  confidence  when  engaged  in  deep  mental  research. 

**  But,  notwithstanding  the  public  and  literary  character  of  M.  Huber  is  so 
highly  estimated,  it  is  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  that  his  worth  is  most  to 
be  appreciated :  his  integrity,  benevolence  and  urbanity  have  secured  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  around  him.  He  has  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  the  companion  of  his  domestic  happiness.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced  to  Madame  H.,  the  foUowing  traits  of  whose  character  cannot  fail 
to  do  her  the  highest  honour.  M.  Huber  and  herself  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment for  adh  odier  before  his  loss  of  sight :  nher  this  misfbrtune,  her  friends 
urged  her  to  think  no  more  of  him;  but  neither  her  a£Rection  normagnantmi^ 
would  allow  her  to  desert  in  adversity  that  being  whom  she  had  loved  iii 
prosperity.  They  were  married, — and  she  has  had  the  exalted  gratification 
of  having  bestowed  a  comfortable  independence  upon  a  worthy  man,  with 
whom  she  has  now  most  happily  descended  far  into  the  vale  of  life. 

**  One  of  the  sons  of  M.  Huber,  emulating  the  literary  character  of  hH 
father,  has  distinguished  himself  by  an  Essay  on  the  Economy  of  the  Ant;  a 
work  which  has  been  thought  wortiiy  of  translation  intD  foreign  languages. 

^  M.  Huber's  reception  of  me  was  cordial  and  flattering;  and  af^r  too 
short  a  visit  for  the  full  gratification  of  my  feelings,  I  was  obliged  to  tear 
myself  away,  impressed  with  indelible  sentiments  of  respect  and  venelBtion 
for  diis  truly  amiable  man  and  indefatigable  philosopher."  p.  391,  kc. 

MOUNT  VESUVIUS, 

^  Notwithstanding  the  representations  madr  to-  inc. on  all  sides,  of  the 
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<|ifficultie8  which  must  Bttoid  it,  my  desire  to  visit  Mount  Vesuvius  was  of 
so  ardent  a  nature  that  I  certainly  should  have  made  the  attempt  alone^  had 
not  a  friendy  Mr.  M.,  kindly  volunteered  to  accompany  me,  but  from  whom, 
I  have  the  vanity  to  si^,  I  rather  looked  for  amusement  and  mformation 
than  guidance  and  protection.  My  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from 
&is  vduous  undertaking;  &nd  when,  afber  fully  dedd'mg  upon  the  measure, 
I  inquired  in  what  way  it  was  customary  for  others  to  make  thb  ascent, 
replied,  **  Oh  I  they  could  tee  their  way  up.  '*  "  Well,  then, "  I  retorted, 
**  I  have  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  feel  mine."  I  must  acknowledge  myself 
annoyed  by  having  suggestions  of  difficulties  per^sted  in,  which  I  feel  sensi- 
ble in  my  own  bo^om  do  not  insuperably  eiist ;  nor  can  I  admit  any  person 
not  in  the  same  situation  with  myself,  capable  of  estimating  the  powers, 
which,  under  the  curtailment  of  one  sense,  another  in  consequence  aa|uires. 
We  set  off  from  Naples  about  five  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  with  the  view  of 
seeing  the  mountain  by  moonli^t.  After  passing  through  Portici  wc 
reached  Revina  about  seven  o'clock,  where  we  left  the  carriage  to  await  our 
return  and  re-convey  us  to  Naples.  Taking  a  conductor  from  the  house  of 
Salvatori,  whose  family  are  esteemed  the  most  respectable  guides  of  the 
mountain,  we  immediately  commenced  our  ascent.  A  number  of  asses  are 
constantly  in  attendance  at  this  point,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  as 
Itfe  incapable  of  walking,  or  apprehensive  of  fatigue,  and  which  are  able  to 
oonv^  Uieir  riders  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  the  summit;  but  in  order 
that  I  might  acquire  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  natnre  of  the  road,  we  g^ve 
.the  {Nreference  to  walking.  We  proceeded  along  a  fair  road  until  we  arrived 
at  a  house  about  halfway  to  the  hermitage,  w^ere  we  re§ted  a  short  time, 
and  refreshed  ourselves  with  wine  and  water ;  after  this  the  road  gradually 
became  worse,  so  that  if  I  had  not  on  former  oocask>ns  witnessed  tlie  asto- 
nishing powers  of  asses  and  mules,  I  should  have  conceived  it  impossible  for 
Ihem  to  have  advanced  along  it.  We  reached  the  hermitage  about  half 
after  dght,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  our  guide  recruited  ourselves  with  some 
of  the  hermit's  bread  and  wme;  and.th^  began  the  more  arduous  part  of 
our  journey.  The  road  soon  became  very  so^  being  constituted  of  the  light 
dust  which  had  been  thrown  out  from  the  crater;  interspersed,  however, 
with  huge  and  sharp  stones  ejected  from  the  same  source;  some  of  which 
were  of  such  immense  siae,  that  did  we  not  bear  in  mind  the  astonishing 
powers  of  elementary  fire,  we  could  scarcely  credit  the  possibility  of  such 
masses  bemg  hurled  to  this  distance  from  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain^ 
One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  I  found  in  this  ascent  was  from  the  par- 
tides  of  ashes  insiniiatiqg  themselves  within  my  shoes,  and  which  annoyed 
my  feet  so  much,  that  I  was  repeatedly  compelled  to  take  them  off,  m  onler 
to  get  rid  of  the  irritating  matter;  hence  I  woidd  recommend  future  travellers 
to  ascend  in  white  leathern  boots. 

'^  At  length  we  reached  the  only  part  of  the  mountain  which  was  at  this 
time  in  a  burning  state,  and  which  vfjas  throwing  out  flames  and  sulphurous 
vapour ;  when  the  guide,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  conducted  me  over  a  place 
Vhere  the  fire  and  smoke  issued  fhmi  fq^ertures  between  the  stones  we 
walked  upon,  and  which  we  could  hear  crackling  under  our  feet  every 
instant,  as  if  diey  were  going  to  be  separated  and  precipitate  us  intq  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain.  My  iroajj^ination,  1  admit,  was  actively  alive  to  the  possible 
acisidents  which  might  fiive  occurred;  I  followed,  however,  with  all  the 
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oonfideDce  which  my  oonviction  of  being  wider  the  ctre  of  ti  caiitious  leader 
did  not  fail  to  inspire.  My  guide  appeared  highly  gratifiGd  with  the  incident^ 
assening  that  it  was  the  first  time  one  deprived  of  sight  had  ever  ventured 
there;  and  adding  that  he  was  sure  it  would  much  surprise  the  king,  when 
the  circunlstance  became  known  to  him,  in  the  report  which  is  daily  made 
of  the  persons  who  visit  the  mountain.  The  ground  was  too  hot  under  our 
feet,  and  the  sulphurous  vapour  too  strong,  to  allow  of  our  remaining  long  in 
this  situation ;  and  when  he  thought  he  had  given  uft  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  part  of  the  mountain,  we  retired  to  a  more  solid  and  a  cooler 
footing ;  previous  to  which,  however^  he  directed  my  walking-cane  towards 
the  flsuiiesy  which  shrivelled  the.  ferule  and  charred  the  lower  part: — ^this  I 
still  retain  as  a  memorial. 

^  From  hence  we  were  conducted  to  the  edge  of  ti  small  crater,  now  extin* 
guished,  from  whence,  about  two  months  before,  the  Frenchman,  rivallingthe 
immortality  of  Empedocles,  and  desirous  of  the  glory  of  dying  a  death  worthy 
of  the  great  nation,  plunged  into  the  fiery  abyss. '  The  guide  placed 'my  band 
on  the  very  spot  where  he  .was  stated  to  have  last  stood  before  he  thus  rashly 
entered  upon  eternity.  I  was  anxious  to  have  proceeded  up  the  cone  to  thi^ 
bmder  of  the  superior  and  large  crater ;  but  our  guide  objected,  indeed  refused, 
to  conduct  us  to  it,  unless  we  awaited  the  dawn  of  morning:  the  moon,  be 
said,  was  fast  descending,  so  that  we  should  be  involved  in  darkness  befoire'we 
could  attain  it,  and  that  consequently  it  would  .be  attended  with  risk  in  tb^ 
extreme  to  make  the  attempt.**  *    * 


Art.  XX.^^American  Domestic  Slavery,' 

WE  have  before  us  "  Minutes  of  the  Sev^nteentli  Session  of 
the  American  Convention  for  proipoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  assembled  at  Philadelphia"  on  the  Sd  of  October,  and 
contLouing  its  sittings  till  the  29tb  of  November,  1821 ;  and  are 
desirous  of  putting  our  readers  briefly  in  possession  of  the  (Hiesent 
state  of  its  afifairs.  It  may  be  necessary,  for  the  information  of 
some  of  them,  to  observe,  that  this  Convention  consists  of  deler 
gates  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Delaware  ^  that  its  speci^^ 
fie  objects  are  the  abolition  of  domestic  slavery,  and  the  protection 
of  free  Negroes  illegally  detained,  and,  generally,  tbe  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  African  race  tlirougbout  the  United  States. 
The  reports  of  the  present  session  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very 
favourable  kind  :  the  constituent  societies  continue  to  add  to  their 
numbers ;  the  schools  for  the  education  of  Negro  children  prosper 
and  increase;  and  kidnapping,  though  prevailing  to  an  afflicting 
extent,  i^  yet  practised  with  less  and  less  audacity-^the  public 
feeling,  which  has  been  created  by  the  exertions  of  the  Convention, 
rising  progressively  against  it.  On  the  other  hand>  the  Reporters 
complain  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  rescuing  the  victims 
from  the  gripe  of  their  villainous  captors ;  of  obstades  thrown  in 
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the  ^ay  of  redress  by  quibbling  evasions  of  tbe  **  Act  for  the  gnn 
dual  Abolition  of  Slavery ;"  of  tbe  failure  of  tbe  attempt  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  check  the  further  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
south  and  west ;  and,  with  great  reasoh  and  proper  warmth,  of 
its  perpetration  in  Columbia,  where  the  authotity  of  Congress  is 
peremptory,  and  local  prejudices  it  might  be  supposed  excluded. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  is  a  new  cause  for  the  apprehension 
of  further  difficulties, — the  demands  of  those  states  giving  encou- 
ragement to  kidnappng^  and,  by  their  remoteness  and  scattered^ 
population,  fecilitatmg  concealment.  Yet  still  the  Convention' 
has  ample  reason  for  congratulation,  in  the  absolute  good  it  has 
already  effected,  and  in  the  fair  promise  of  ultimate  success  from 
the-  growing  popularity  and  diffusion  of  its  principles  and  pro- 
Sessions. 

Such  is  tbe  general  tone  of  tbe  Reports.  Of  the  farther  measures 
adopted  before  tbe  breaking  up  of  the  session,  we  shall  presendy 
tay  before  our  readers  the  "  Plan  for  General  Emancipation,"  and 
the  **  Circular  Address,''  which  will  both  afibrd  a  specimen  of  the 
spirit  of  their  conduct,  and  prove  that  Ihe  management  of  the  great 
concern  is  in  able' hands. 

The  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  favourite  topic  of  vituperation,  in  this  country, 
with  those  who  cherish  a  rancorous  hatred  against  the  Americans. 
This  hatred  has  its  source  in  political  antipathies,  and  perhaps  in 
commercial  jealousies.  Butof  all  irrational  things,  national  hatred  is 
surdy  the  most  so.  It  neither  reasons  n<»r  reflects.  It  is  struck 
with  no  inconsistencies.  fVe  have,  it  is  true^  abaixioned  therigbt 
of  enslaving  our  fellows :  but  is  it  for  that  cause  to  be  forgotten, 
that  our  common  ancestors  were  the  authors  of  those  laws  which 
legalised  the  trading  in  slaves  in  this  country,  and  established  do- 
mestic slavery  in  America ;— that,  in  ^is  country,  slavery  was  no 
other  than  a  matter  of  trade,  but  that  in  America  it  constitutes  a 
moit  important  element  of  sodety ; — that  its  renunciation  in  the 
one  case,  therefore,  only  cut  away  tiie  unholy  gains  of  a  few 
traders,  and  interfered  with  the  West  India  proprietors,  but  that,  in 
the  other,  it  destroys  an  habitual  and  general  form  of  domestic 
accommodation  throughout  a  whole  nation  i  We  do  not  say  these 
distinctions  exculpate  the  Americans;  but  we  do  say  they  account 
very  satisikctorily  for  the  greater  embarrassments  and  longer  delays 
encountered  by  the  American  abolitionists. 

The  right  to  enslave,  constituted  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
both  countries:  we  have  now  abjured  that  right;  but  this  abjura- 
tion of  ours  is  neidier  of  so  remote  a  date,  nor  were  we  so  prompt 
or  unanimous  in  renouncing  our  share  in  that  enormous  iabuse  of 
power,  as  to  exult  in  our  own  virtue,  or  to  triumph  over -the  tardy 
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repentance  of  others,  or  to  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  eflbrt^ 
of  those  who  are  treading  in  the  very  fi)Otsteps  of  our  own  benevo* 
lent  countrymen.  It  was  by  the  most  unwearied  labour  and  per- 
sevenuice,  that  a  few  active  philanthropists  resolutely  but  slowly 
worked  tiieir  purpose  amidst  a  thousand  impediments  opposed  to 
ftem,  as  was  natural,  by  those  whose  *^  craft  was  in  dan^/'  and 
Qnhappily,  but  as  was  equally  natural,  by  bigoted  statesmen,  and 
their  ser\'ile  dependents,  though  their  craft  was  in  none.  And 
^was  this  purpose  at  last  brought  about  by  the  acclamation  of  ge- 
lieral  conviction  ?   No  such  thing :  it  was  rather  by  the  lucky  pre- 

Smderance  of  an  able  but  transient  and  unpopular  administration. 
ad  the  question  of  abolition  been  delayed  one  litde  month,  we 
should,  doubtless,  at  this  very  moment,  have  been  plunged  in  deeper 
guilt,  because  with  less  excuse,  than  America  herself.  To  be  sure, 
the  detestation  of  slavery  seems  no\i^,  and  no  doubt  is,  sincere  and 
universal ;  no  one  dreams  of  reviving  or  of  defending  it ;  ^e  might 
wonder,  if  any  change  of  this  kind  could  stir  our  wonder,  what  has 
become  of  all  its  stout  supporters.  But  no  one  will  suppose  tHs 
sudden  and  general  change  of  sentiment  sprang  from  conviction. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  familiar  acquiescence  in  the  current  state 
of  tilings.  The  iniquitous  practice  has  ceased  to  be  customary 
vdth  us,  and  we  are  free  to  revile  it  in  otiiers.  The  temptation, 
along  with  the  power,  to  commit  the  crime  is  withdrawn ;  and 
absence  of  guilt  constitutes  our  purity  : — such  is  the  root  of  many 
of  our  fancied  virtues.  Still  we  entertain  no  manner  of  doubt, 
that  the  steady  friends  of  humanity  would  eventually  have  carried 
their  point  against  any  set  of  men,  or  accumulation  of  obstacles ; 
but  it  must  have  been  the  slow  work  of  time  and  of  importunity 
m^mconyAntang  some  into  co-operation,  but  wearying  out  th6  expo- 
sition of  more. 

The  same  laborious  and  hard- won,  perhaps  the  same  fortuitous^ 
victory,  awaits  the  American  abolitionists ;  they  will  not  flag  in 
their  exertions :  the  virtuous  end  of  their  efforts  will  stimulate  and 
strengthen  tbem ;  and  the  indolence  of  Ae  many  will  naturally 
sink  under  the  activity  of  the  few. 

The  foes  of  America,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  hostility,  foi^ 
fliat  she  has  by  far  the  harder  task  to  perform.  It  is  not  with  her 
as  it  was  with  us.  One  act  of  our  l^slature  swept  the  disgrace- 
ful sanction  from  our  statute  books  for  ever.  In  America,  every 
State  has  its  distinct  legislature;  and  when  opposition  is  surmounted 
in  one,  the  same  labours  are  to  be  toiled  through  in  another,  ex- 
cept a6  far  as  one  instance  of  success  is  sure  to  smooth  the  way 
for  a  second. 

But  thei«  is  another  point  of  difference,  to  which  we  have  aL 
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ready  alluded,  and  which,  as  it  presents  ta  America  a  more  iqku- 
perable  difficulty,  is  calculated  to  check  a  litde  the  pride  of  our 
exultation.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  bad  no 
personal  interest  in  slavery;  it  was  a  branch  of  commerce,  and  no 
more  affected  the  customs  and  accommodations  of  Englishmen, 
than  any  the  most  indifferent  candying  trade  exercised  by  the  ob- 
scurest merchant  in  the  country.  In  America  generally,  every 
landholder  of  any  importance,  is,  or  has  been,  at  the  same  time 
a  slaveholder;  his  lands  are  tilled  by  slaves;  they  are  his  servants^ 
in  doors  and  out  doors.  Emancipation,  therefore,  comes  home  ta 
him ;  it  interferes  with  the  management  of  his  domestic  affairs^ 
and  promises  to  .lessen  his  profits,  and  leave  him  perhaps  to  the 
labours  of  his  own  hands,  it  is  to  take  from  him  power  and  pro- 
perty. It  is  to  make  him  condescend  to  hire,  what  before  he 
might  scourge  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  to  make  him  learn  that  the 
thii^  he^commanded  had  a  will,  which  is  to  be  consulted  before  it 
operates  in  his  favour.  We  are  no  professed  apologists  for  Ame- 
rica ;  but  we  think  there  are  strong  distinctions  between  her  case 
and  ours,  and  such  as  should  rather  lead  us  to  admire  the  exten- 
sive efiects  produced  by  a  few  benevolent  individuals,  than  con* 
demn  a  nation,  because  it  will  not  do  at  once  what  no  motion 
on  earth  ever  yet  did  willingly, — ^renounce  a  long  established 
custom/ 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  at  this  time  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  antecedent  measures  of  the.  Convention.  We  have  stated  its 
general  views ;  and  hope  to  record  its  future  proceedings^  till  it 
happily  arrives  at  its  ultimate  object. 

A  PUm  fir  the  Gener^i  Enumcipaikm  of  SUnet, 
**  We  hold  these  tnitibs  to  be  self«vident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unaKenable  rights: 
among  these  are  life,  libertjTy  and  the  pursuit  of  haj[>pineas;  that  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  were  instituted,  deriving  thieir  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed*** — Declaraiion  of  Independence. . 

/*  These  self-evident  truths,  thus  solemnly  promulgated,  and  always  ad- 
mitted ui  theory,  at  least  in  relation  to  ourselves,  are  well  known  to  be 
partiaHy  deni^  or  disregarded,  in  most  sections  of  the  Union,  in  relation  to 
the  descendants  of  (he  African  race.  That  a  nation  professing  the  principles 
of  equal  rights,  and  loudly  proclaiming  the  justice  of  its  laws,  should  contain 
a  population,  amounting  to  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  who  know  litUe 
of  the  operatibn  of  those  laws,  except  as  instruments  of  oppression,  is  one  of 
those  political  phenomena  which  prove  how  litUe  the  patriots  boast,  or  the 
orator's  declamation,  is  guided  by  the  light  of  tmth. 

'^  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  neither  be  politic  nor  safe  for  the  pre- 
sent system  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  to  be  long  continued,  without 
providing  some  wise  and  certain  means  of  eventual  emancipation.  . 

"  Slavery, 
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"Slavery,  with  its  present  degrading  characteristics^  b  a  state  of  actual 
hostUi^  between  master  and  skve,  in  which  *  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among  possible  events ;  and  this  may 
beeome  probable  by  supernatural  interference !  The  Almighty  has  no  attri- 
bute which  can  take  part  with  us  in  such, a  contest/ — Jefferson, 

**  It  is  a  truth  generally  acknowledged,  that  slavery  b  an  evil,  not  only  by 
those  whom. principle  or  education  has  taujght  to  proscribe  the  practice,  but 
by  men  of  refiection,  even  in  the  very  vortex  of  slavery.  To  condemn,  then, 
what  lew,  if  any,  will  presume  to  defend,  is  rendered  unnecessary ;  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  philaiuthropist  would  be  more  judiciously  exercised  in  devis* 
lug  a  practicable  remedy  for  this  deep-rooted  disease,  dian  in  heaping  re- 
proaches tipon  those,  who,  by  the  conduct  of  tbeir  ancestors,  are  placed  in 
the  condition  of  masters  of  slaves.  Few  of  those  who  from  their  diildhood 
have  been  placed  in  situations  far  removed  from  the  scenes  which  slavery  ex- 
hibits, can  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties,  the  vexations,  and  the  anxieties, 
incident  to  the  life  of  a  slave-holder.  To  devise  a  plan,  then,  by  which  the 
condition  both  of  the  master  and  slave  may  be  ameliorated,  is  a  desideratum 
in  the  policy  of  thb  country : — a  plan  which  will  promote  the  immediate- 
interest  of  the  master,  in  the  same  ratio,  that  the  slave  is  made  to  rise  in  the 
scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement;  and  which  will  eventuate  in* 
the  ultimate  enfranchisement  of  the  long  injured  and  degraded  descendants 
of  Africa.  The  evils  of  slaveiy  being  generally  acknowledged,  and  its  impo- 
Jicy  fully  evinced,  the  important  question  which  remains  to  be  solved,  will 
natm^Uy  present  itself: — What  are  the  means  by  which  thb  evil  b  to  be  re- 
moved, consistently  widi  the  safety  of  the  master  and  the  happiness  of  the 
slave?  Perhaps  to  some  thb  (|iiestion,  considered  on  the  ground  of  absolute 
justice,  may  appear  of  easy  solution^ — Immediaie,  universal  emancipatwn, 

**  But  however  pleasing  the  prospect  may  be  to  the  philanthropist,  of  get- 
ting^  clear  of'one  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  yet  a  full  examination  of  local  cir- 
cumstances must  convince  us  that  thb  would  be  to  cut,  rather  than  untie, 
the  ^ordian  knot. 

^  Reformation  on  a  large  scale  b  commonly  slow.  Habits  long  established 
are  not  easily  and  suddenly  changed.  But  were  it  possible  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants of  the  slave-holding  States  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
to  let  loose  at  once  the  whole  tide  of  black  population,  i^  may  reasonably  be 
questioned  whether  such  a  measiu*e  would  not  produce  as  much  evil  as  it 
would  cure.  Besides,  such  a  measure,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  fall  short 
of  simple  justice.  We  owe  to  that  hijured  race  an  immense  debt,  which  the 
liberation  of  their  bodies  alone  would  not  liquidate.  It  has  been  ihe  poli&jr 
of  the  slave-holder  to  keep  the  man  whom  he  has  doomed  to  interminable 
servitude,  in  the  lowest  state  of  mental  degradation ;  to  withhold  from  him 
as  much  as  possible  the  means  of  improving  tiie  talents  which  nature  has 
given  him; — ^in  short,  to  reduce  him  as  near  to  the  condition  of  a  machine  as- 
a  rational  being  could  be.  Every  inducement^  every  excitement,  to  the  ex- 
ertion and  devdopment  of  native  talent  and  genius,  is  wanting  in  tiie  slave.' 
Hence,  to  throw  such  a  bemg,  thus  degraded,  thus  brutalized,  upon  sodety; 
and  then  expect  him  to  exercise  those  rights  which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam,  with  advantage  to  himself,  or  to  the  com- 
munity upon  which  he  is  thrown,  is  to  suppose  that  the  laws  established  for 
the  government  of  universal  nature,  should  in  this  case  be  changed.    As  well 

might 
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might  we  expect  a  man  to  be  bora  ia  the  full  maturity  of  his  roeatal  &cukic8, 
or  an  infant  to  run  before  it  had  learned  the  use  of  its  limbs. 

**  A  plan,  then^  for  universal  emancipation^  to  be  practicable,  must  be  gra- 
dual. The  slave  must  be  made  to  pass  throu^  a  state  of  pupilage  and  mi- 
nority, to  fit  him  for  the  eqjoyment  and  exercise  of  rational  liberty. 

**  *  If  then  the  extremes  of  emancipation,  and  perpetual,  unlimited  slavery, 
be  dangerous,*  and  impolitic,  'the  safe  and  advisable  measure  must  be  be- 
tween them.'  And  this  brings  us  again  to  the  question.  How  can  we  get  clear 
of  the  evils  of  slavery,  with  safe^  to  the  master  and  advantage  to  the  slave  ? 
For  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  the  following  Outlines  of  apian  for 
a  gradual  but  general  and  unkoentd  emancipation  are  proposed.  Let  the  slaves 
be  attached  to  the  soil,— give  them  an  interest  in  the  knd  they  .cultivate. 
Place  them  in  the  same  situation  in  relation  to  their  masters,  as  the  pea- 
santry of  Russia  in  rektion  to  their  landlords.  Let  wise  and  salutary  laws 
be  emu:ted,  in  the  several  slave-holdmg  States,  for  their  general  government. 
These  laws  should  provide  for  the  means  of  extending  to  the  children  of 
every  slave,  the  benefits  of  school  learning.  The  practice  of  aibitraiy  pu- 
nishment for  the  most  trivial  offences,  should  be  abolished. 

**  An  important  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan  would  be^ 
to  prohibit  by  law  the  migration  or  transportation  of  slaves  fi^m  one  State 
to  another : — and  also  to  provide,  that  no  slave  should  be  sold,  out  of  the 
county  or  town  in  which  hb  master  resides,  without  his  own  consent  Pro- 
vision should  then  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  general  in- 
struction on  each  fium  or  plantation ;  each  slave  who  has  a  &mi^  should  be 
fiiraished  with  a  hut,  and  a  portion  of  land  to  cultivate  for  his  own  use ;  for 
which  he  should  pay  to  the  landlord  an  annual  rent.  For  each  day  he  was 
employed  by  the  master  or  landlord,  he  should  be  allowed  a  stipulated  price : 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  stipulated  wages,  tho^e  things  necessary  for  hb 
comfortable  maintenance  should  be  deducted}  if  furnished  by  tUb  master. 

<<  The  time  given  him  to  cultivate  his  allotment  of  ground,  should  be  do* 
ducted  from  his  annual  hire.  A  wise  and  equitable  system  of  laws,  adapted 
fo  the  condition  of  Blacks,  should  be  established  for  their  government.  'Hien 
a  character  would  be  formed  among  them ;  acts  of  dil^ence  and  fidelity 
would  meet  their  appropriate  reward,  and  negligence  and  crime  would  be 
followed  by  their  merited  chastisement.  The  execution  of  this  plan,  in  its 
fullest  extent,  would  be  followed  by  increased  profits  to  the  landholder. 

<<  It  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  slave,  both  in  his 
eivil  and  moral  condition : — and  thus  the  interest  of  the  master,  and  the; 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave,  would  be  gradually  and  reciprocally 
advanced  in  the  progress  of  this  experiment  Although  legislative  provisions 
would  greatly  fiuulitate  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  it  is  not  necessary  for  indi- 
viduals^to  wait  the  movement  of  Government  Any  one  may  introduce  it  on 
his  own  plantation,  and  reap  many  of  its  most  important  advantages. 

^  The  plan  now  proposed  is  not  new.  It  is  not  a  Utopian  and  visionary 
theory^  unsupported  by  experience.  It  has  been  successfii%  tried  in  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes  by  the  late  Joshua  Steele ;  and  the  result  exceeded  hb 
most  sanguine  expectations.  '  The  first  principles  of  hb  plan,'  says  Dr.  Dick- 
son, '  are  the  plain  onea  of  treating  the  slaves  as  human  creatures :  moving 
them  to  action  by  the  bope  of  reward,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
giving  them  out  of  their  own  labours,  wages  and  land,  sufficient  to  afford 

them 
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then  tbe  plabett  neoesatneB  ;  and  proltctuig  them  against  the  cafrieioMs 
yUUsooe,  toQ  oflen  of  igDoranty  unthinking,  or  unprincipled,  and  perhapt 
Sunken  men  and  boys,  invested  with  aibitnuy  powers,  as  their  numagers, 
and '  drivers.*  His  pkn  b  founded  in  nature,  and  has  nothing  in  it  of  rash 
innovation.  It  does  not  hurry  forward  a  new  order  of  things ; — ^it  recom- 
mends no  fine  projects,  or  ticklish  experiments ;  but,  by  a  few  rafe  and  easy 
steps,  and  a  few  simple  applications  of  English  law,  opens  the  way  for  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a  better  system/  ^To  advance  above  three  hundred 
debased  fiekt  Negroes,  who  had  never  before  moved  without  the  whip,  to  a 
state  nearly  resettling  .that  of  contented,  honest  and  industrious  servants ; 
and,  after  paying  them  for  their  labour,  to  triple  in  a  few  years  the  annual 
net  dearance  of  his  estates — ^these  were  great  achievements  for  an  aged 
man,  in  an  untried  field  of  improvement,  preoccupied  by  inveterate  vulgar 
pr^dioea.  He  has  indeed  accomplished  all  diat  was  really  doubtful  or  dif- 
ficult in  the  undertaking ;  and  periu^ps  all  that  is  at  present  desirable^  either 
to  owi^r  or  slave  :  for  he  has  ascertained  as  a  fact, — what  was  before  only 
known  to  the  learned  as  a  theory,  and  to  practical  men  as  a  paradox, — that 
the  paying  of  slaves. for  their  labour,  does  actually  produce  a  very  great  pro^t 
to  their  owners.'" 

**  Cf  RCULAK  ADDRESB 
To  the  AholUum  and  Manumi$uon  Socktiet  in  the  United  States  of  America, 

'^  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1891,  the  American  Convention  deem  it 
proper  to  address  you  on  the  important  sul^jtots  which  have  occupied  OMr 
attention. 

**  In  reviewing  the  labours. of  Abolition  Societies  in  this  country,  we  find 
much  reason  for  congratulation.  The  cause  of  truth  and  humanity  has  re- 
gularly advanced  in  the  minds  of  an  enlightened  community ;  and  nothing 
but  perseverance,  in  presenting  this  subject  to  the  public  in  its  appropiiate 
simplicity,  is  requisite  to  promote  its  triumphant  march  over  the  pnjudioe, 
hostility,  and  opposition  of  its  enemies.  To  the  perseverance  of  its  advocates 
alone  may  be  imputed  &e  great  change  in  the  public  opinion,  in  fiivour  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  has  already  been  effected  in  the  nortfieni, 
middle,  and  some  of  the  western  States :  and  we  confidently  hope  that  this 
will  ultimately  produce  a  similar  change  in  the  south.  We  thereftwe  trusty 
that  you  will  never  relax  your  efforts  to  promote  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
till  every  human  being  in  the  United  States  shall  equally  enjoy  all  die  bless- 
ings of  our  free  constitution. 

^  The  best  mode  of  efiectmg  the  abolition  of  slavery,  so  as  to  promote  tbe. 
latefests  and  the  happiness  of  the  slave,  and  to  be  satisfiictory  to  the  master, 
is  a  subject  of  difficult  solution ;  and  one  that  has  much  en^iged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Convention.  However  desirable  a  total  emancipation  might.be 
to  the  philanthropist,  we  cannot  expect  tlie  speedy  accomplishment  of  that 
event. 

'^  Although  the  subject  of  colonizing  the  firee  Blacks  has  been  repeatedly 
oonsidered  and  disapproved  by  former  Conventions ;  it  has  been  revived, 
fully  discussed,  and,  as  we  tnist,  definitively  decided  by  thb,  that  such  a  co- 
lony, either  in  Afirioa  or  in  our  own  country,  would  be  incompatible  with  die 
principles  of  our  Government,  and  with  die  temporal  and  spiritual  intensts  of 
the  Blacks. 

"How 
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**  Hbw  hr  voluntary  emigration  to  Hayd  shonld  be  encouraged,  is  a  ques^ 
tion  which  we  do  not  possess  sufficient  information  to  decide;  butwluch 
may  receive  much  additional  light  from  the  correspondence  alrtedy  directed  - 
to  be  instituted  for  that  purpose.  We  think  it  worthy  of  consideration,  how 
&r  any  measure  should  be  recommended  that  may  tend  to  draw  from  our 
country  the  most  industrious,'  moral,  and  respectable  of  its  coloured  popular 
tion,  and  thus  deprive  others,  less  improved,  of  the  benefit  of  thebr  example 
and  advice. 

•  "  Deeply  injured  as  they  have  been  by  the  Whites,  the  coloured  people  cer- 
tainly claim  fh)m  us  some  degree  of  retributive  justice.  And  if  our  efforts 
succeed  in  improving  theirintellectual  and  moral  condition,  and  in  imparting- 
to  them  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  we  shall  do  much  towards 
oompensating  them  for  all  the  wrongs  they  have  sustained.  Thb  object  can 
be  best  attained  by  their  permanent  residence  in  a  Christian  country,  and 
under  suitable  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

^  Influenced  by  a  conviction  of  this  truth,  our  attention  has  been  c>3Cted ' 
to  a  gradual  melioration  of  their  condition,  and  to  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as  will  conduce  to  their  elevation  to  a  higher  rank  in  society.  We' 
conceive  that  these  objects  may  be  promoted,  by  giving  the  slaves  an  interest 
in  the  soil  they  cultivate,  by  placing  them,  in  relation  to  their  masters,  in  a 
situation  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  whidi  the  peasantry  of  Russia  are 
placed  in  relation  to  their  landlords. 

''This  pkin  has  been  successfully  executed  by  an  extensive  planter  in 
Bafbedoes ;  and  it  was  found  to  conduce  essentially  to  the  promotion  of  his' 
interests,  and  the  moral  and  industrious  hahits  of  his  slaves.    Should  our  • 
southern  planters  be  induced  to  adopt  a  similar  course,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  result  would  be  equally  favourable. 

^  We  think  it  partiailarly  desirable,  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  should  be  induced  to  fix  a  period  after  which  all  who  are  bom 
of  slaves  sliall  be  free.  This  is  an  object  which  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight 
of,  until  it  is  attained.  Although  this  period  should  be  remote,  and  there-  - 
fore  no  benefit  be  afforded  to  the  present  generation,  yet  an  inestimable 
benefit  would  thus  be  ensured  to  posterity.** 
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f"  m  iHE  minutest  fact,  which  contributes'  in  the  minutest  degree 
1  to  the  promotion  of  this  capital  object,  is  calculated  to  call 
form  a  very  awakening  'interest,  and  cannot  be  too  early  or  too 
extensively  circulated.  The  instruction  of  the  African  world  is 
an  object,  the  magnitude  of  which — apparently  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  ordinary  and  accessible  expedients — -strikes  despair 
into  the  most  executive  bosom.  Any  thing  like  a  new  opening  is 
an  agreeable  surprise,  and  an  encouraging  stimulus.  Projectors 
are  ever  for  accomplishing  too  much  at  once,  and  all  by  single 
measures,  and  on  a  grand  scale,  and  thus  by  aiming  at  efibrts 
beyond  all  attainable  execution  usually  defeat  their  own  purposes. 

But 
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But  ''here  a  litde,  and  there  a  little/'  perseverance,  watchfulness, 
seizure  of  small  c^portunitiesy — these  are  the  slow  but  certain  me- 
thods of  efiectiQg  the  most  arduous  undertakings.  These  are  the 
homely  but  valuable  qualities  of  earnestness;  and  such  as  are. 
blessed  with  successes,  where  the  flashes  of  occasional  rigour  and 
the  parading  of  public  profession  terminate  in  less  than  nothing. 
It  is  a  prime  object  with  us,  to  give  publicity  to  every  effort  in  the 
cause  of  African  improvement.  We  present  our  readers  with  the 
account  of  a  small  society  established  recently  for  this  noble  pur- 
pose among  a  few  Quakers,  whose  silent  labours  are  probably] 
altogether  unknown  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  their  immediate 
connexion.  ^ . 

"  The  present  publication  •  is  offered  to  the  noUce  of  the  Society  of  Friends> 
by  a  Committee,  to  whom  was  conEded  the  management  of  a  small  fund, 
nuscd  by  members  of  that  society^  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  African  In* 
^ruction :  an  object  which,  superior  as  it  is  in  intrinsic  importance,  even  to 
the  vindication  of  the  personal  rights  of  that  oppressed  people,  may  be  ad* 
mitted  by  us,  who  feel  interested  in  their  welfare,  to  have,  at  least,  an  equal 
claim  upon  our  attention. 

**  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  friends,  that  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1819,  this  subject  was  brought  forward  in  London  by  our  friend  Hannah 
Kilham  of  Sheffield,  whose  mind  had  been  for  some  years  under  an  impres- 
sion of  duty  to  employ  her  talents  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  these  untu- 
tored members  of  the  human  family;  and  that  a  subscription  was  soon  after* 
wards  set  on  foot  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  educating,  or  teaching, 
some  young  Africans,  under  her  superintendence.  Her  views  extend  not 
merely  to  the  personal  instruction  of  individuals,  but  to  the  forming  of  an 
Institution  for  cultivating  some  of  the  unwritten  languages  of  Africa :  for 
reducing  them  to  granmiiatical  principles :  composing  elementary  books : 
translating  portions  of  the  Scripturesf,  and  diffusing  them,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  natives,  and  through  the  medium  of  school-teaching,  among 
their  countrymen. 

"  For  these  purposes,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  several  friends,  who 
agreed  to  act  as  a  Committee,  Hannah  Kilham  took  under  her  care,  in  the 
Iliird  Month,  1820,  two  African  youths  as  pupils.  The  one,  named  5cm- 
danee,  is  from  Goree ;  the  other  Mahmadee,  from  the  banks  of  the  Gambia. 
Both  of  them  speak  the  Jaloof  (or  Waloof )  language ;  in  which  our  friend 
herself  has  since  become,  by  continued  application,  a  considerable  proficient, 

*  **  Report  of  the  Committee  managing  a  Fund  raised  by  some  Friends  for 
the  Parpose  of  promoting  African  Instruction ;  with  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to 
the  Gambia  ana  Sierra  Leone:— published  by  Harvey,  Darton,  and  Co."  We 
recommend  the  *'  Visit''  as  full  of  good  sense,  and  bearing  the  visible  impress 
of  truth  and  sober  observation. 

t  **  The  superintendant  of  the  school  at  Free  Town  gave  me  a  grammar  and 
Tooabolary  of  the  Boilom  language;  and  informed  roe,  that  he  has  translated 
into  the  same  tongue,  the  four  Gospels.  The  Go8|>el  b^  Matthew  is  printed. 
George  Caulker,  a  Native  man  of  rank,  is  translating  wto  another  dialect  of 
the  &llom,  some  parts  of  tho  Scripture.'' 
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and  is  now  employing  the  knowledge  she  has  acquired  in  (he  fonnation  o^ 
elementary  lessons,  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  and  translation.  These 
pupils  hare  conducted  themselves  with  propriety,  applying  diligeutly  to  thar 
leuming,  and  evincing  qualities  of  mind,  in  respect  both  of  talent  and  dispo- 
sitiony  which  may  be  deemed  altogether  encouraging  at  the  commencement 
of  a  labour  so  arduous  and  uncertain  as  is  that  of  imparting  instruction  U> 
those,  whose  infancy  and  early  youth  have  been  passed  in  almost  total  igno- 
rance.    Their  present  proficiency  will  be  reported  in  its  place. 

**  The  next  step  in  the  prosecution  of  these  endeavours  presented  greater 
difficulty.  The  work  of  forming  teachers,  on  this  side  the  water,  was  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  prospective  measures,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  em- 
ploying them  (when  they  should  be  deemed  fit  for  employment)  among- 
their  countrymen;  and  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  natives,  especially  with 
some  of  their  chiefs,  began  to  appear  desiralile,  both  for  thb  object  and  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  necessary  elementary  books  in  the  Jaloof  Ian* 
giiage.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  Committee  received  an  unexpected  offer 
from  William  Singleton,  of  Loxley  near  Sheffield,  (under  whose  care  the 
two  Africans  had  been  for  some  time  receiving  their  English  instruction,)  to 
proceed  to  Africa,  on  such  service  as  the  Committee  might  think  fit  to  assign 
to  him,  in  furtherance  of  the  general  object;  which,  it  appears,  had  by  thb 
time  deeply  interested  his  mind.  The  Committee  having  made  such  inqui- 
ries as  the  case  suggested,  and  deliberately  considered  his  proposals,  after  a 
personal  conference,  accepted  his  aid  for  the  present  occasion.  He  was  in- 
structed to  visit,  and  open  a  friendly  intercourse  with,  the  chiefs  of  the  Jaloof 
nation;  to  engage,  with  their  own  consent,  and  that  of  their  friends  or  por 
rents,  two  more  pupils  of  that  nation;  and  to  employ  his  leisure  time  in 
collecting  information  on  the  state  of  the  country,  the  natives,  and  their 
language :  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  return  by  way  of  Sierra  Leone*  in  onler  to 
have  a  view  of  the  improvements  going  on  among  the  natives  attached  to 
that  settlement.  William  Singleton  sailed  towards  the  end  of  18S0;  and 
returned,  in  good  healthy  afier  a  visit  to  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  in  the 
seventh  month,  1841,  his  stay  in  Africa  having  been  originally  limited  by 
the  Committee,  on  prudential  consideradons,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season  in  those  latitudes.  His  voyage,  and  abode  on  the  continent, 
though  not  productive  of  the  whole  result  that  was  desired,  has  materially 
contributed,  by  a  variety  of  information  derived  through  his  means,  to  clear 
the  way  for  future  proceedings,  should  the  object  in  view  receive  the  support 
of  frienids  to  the  requisite  extent  His  Report  to  the  Committee,  and  extracts 
from  hb  Journal,  cohtain  a  sufficient  store  of  facts,  it  b  hoped,  to  satisfy  the 
subscribers  to  the  fund,  that  this  portion  of  it  has  not  been  improperly  applied. 

**  Since  the  return  of  William  Singleton,  the  Committee  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  conferring  with  respectable  merchants,  and  others  acquainted  with 
the  Gambia,  (some  of  whom  had  rendered  important  services  to  W.S.  there,) 
on  the  subject  of  the  plan  in  contemplation.  It  is  believed  on  their  evidence, 
*  in  concurrence  with  tiiat  of  W.  S.,  that  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  useful  arts,  will  be  a  measure  acceptable  to  the  European' 
teUiers,  and  will  oeeeive  their  countenance  and  support;  that  the  Africaps. 
treat  with  respect  those  persons  who  at  present  trwel  among  them,  finom  the 
European  settlements,  on  account  of  commerce;  and  that  the  slave-tradeyr 
which  was  the  impediment  the  most  apprehended,  u  not  now  so  prevalent^' 

either 
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ddicr  on  the  Canlna,  or  in  the  parts  near  it  in  inferoomrae  Uri^  the  EngUahi 
as  to  offer  a  reasonable  grotrod  fbr  delay  oo  that  account.  How  readily  die 
natives  themselves  are  likely  to  fall  in  with  sincere  and  disinterested  tenders 
of  service  in  thb  way,  the  journal  itself  will,  in  different  parts,  demonsta^eb 
Indeed,  the  superiorly  of  Europeans  over  them  in  useful  knowledge,  is  au^ 
ficiently  evident  to  themselves,  and  often  confessed;  and  although  the  mond 
and  religious  improvement  of  titiese  people  be  our  immediate  object,  it  is 
manifest  that  instruction,  such  as  we  propose  to  convey,  must  directly  tend 
to  elevate  their  conceptions  to  a  just  sense  of  their  capacities  and  privileges^ 
as  members  of  the  great  human  family,  and  consequently  to  promote  their 
civil  advancement,  and  the  final  extirpation  of  slavery  from  among  them*. 

"  It  remains  only  to  add,  previously  to  exhibiting  the  proofs  of  Africa^ 
Capacity,  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  two  present  pupils,  that  a  person  of 
Colour,  a  native  of  Senegal,  well  skilled  in  the  Jaloof  and  Foulah  tongue% 
and  otherwise  qualified  by  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  French,  and  English,  to 
form  a  judgement  of  thi^  undertaking,  has  given  to  the  Committee  an  opinion 
decidedly  in  its  favour,  as  regards  both  the  piactwabili^  of  reducing  the 
African  langui^es  to  writing,  and  the  general  solidity  of  the  principles 
adopted  by  our  &iend  Hannah  Kiiham  in  her  labours.  From  this  intelligent 
stranger,  much  valuable  information  has  been  likewise  received  on  the  sub^ 
ject  of  the.  Jaloof  language." 

•  «  •  •  • 

''Thus  it  is  proposed  to  open,  with  that  people  whose  cause  we  have  long 
been  engaged  to  plead  with  their  oppressors,  a  direct  and  continued  inter* 
course,  with  a  view  to  impart  to  them  some  measure  of  the  blessings  and 
benefits  conferred  upon  us  (for  this  end,  doubdess,  among  others,)  by  a  wise 
and  gracious  Provklenoe.  Our  sympathy  was,  many  years  since,  awakened 
on  their  behalf  by  the  knowledge  we  had  acquired  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  alsve-trade ;  and  in  the  great  work  of  procuring  the  abolition  of  this  gi« 
gaatic  evil,  for  Britain  and  her  dependrncies,  we  laboured  as  early  and  as 
earnestly  as  any  of  our  counuymen.  Our  attentimi  is  even  now  directed  to 
a  search  afier  the  best  means  of  perfecting  this  work  of  mercy.  We  avow 
the  desire  and  the  pivpose,  still  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  sons  of  Africa,  and 
to  ase  our  best  endeavours,  in  concert  with  benevolent  men  of  our  own  and 
other  nations,  to  put  an  end  to  the  vile  traffic  in  the  persons  of  men,  wherever 
piactised.  Do  not  the  circumstances  into  which  we  have  been  led  by  this 
engagement,  bring  home  yet  further  claims  on  our  benevolence  towards  this 
people?  Can  we  be  thus  desiivus  to  secure,  to  a  whole  nation,  the  quiet  and 
permanent  enjoyment  of  their  fiwedom  and  natural  privileges,  but  on  a  princib 

*  ''On  the  subject  of  instrucdug  the  Africans,  Samnel  Thorp,  of  Wilberforce 
Town,  thus  expressed  himself:  '  If  a  man  would  do  g;ood  among  the  natives 
in  the  bush,  he  mast  be  content  to  abide  there  in  patience,  set  them  a  good 
example  of  industry,  and  begin  to  educate  the  children.  With  these  he  mav 
succeed  ;  but  preaching  to  the  adults  is  entering  on  subjects  which  thejr  have 
neither  inclination  nor  abilitv  to  comprehend.  Ue  ought  so  to  conduct  himself 
as  to  gain  the  confidence  of^  the  natives,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunitv  of 
distinguishing  between  Aii  character  and  intentions^  and  those  of  such  wnite 
neo  ar  have  only  their  own  interest  in  view/  ^ 
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pie  of  Christian  love  ?  And  will  not  the  same  principle^  flawed  out  to  its  re* 
moter  effects,  lead  us  also  to  desire,  and  endeavour,  that  they  may  becoma 
fellow-partakers  with  us,  in  the  higher  and  enduring  privileges  of  the  gospeH 
We  would  wish,  doubtless,  tliat  their  liberties,  once  acquired,  should  be  used 
to  the  glory  of  their  and  our  Creator,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Redeemer  upon  earth.  But  it  is  not  by  leaving  them^ree  in  a  $taU  of 
degrading  ignorance  and  helpleu  barbariim^  that  we  can  hope  to  contribute  to 
this  happy  and  beneficial  result  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  impart  to  them 
the  kind  and  degree  of  instruction,  requisite  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the 
reception  of,  at  least,  the  historical  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of 
those  records  so  interesting  to  all  men,  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
Divine  dispensations  in  successive  ages  of  the  world. 

**  Need  we  much  persuasion  to  induce  us  to  do,  in  this  case,  to  others  as 
we  would,  in  like  circumstances,  they  should  do  to  us :  nay,  as  others  have 
already  done  in  our  behalf,  through  the  medium  of  our  predecessors,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  these  islands ; — a  people  more  rude,  if  we  may  credit 
history,  than  the  poor  Africans  we  are  now  called  to  succour;  a  people  who, 
until  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion  broke  in  upon  them,  wandered  in 
their  native  forests,  naked  and  tatooed,  feeding  on  acorns,  and  offering 
human  sacrifices  to  false  gods?  With  such  an  opportunity  before  us  as  now 
exists,  shall  we  wait  to  see  the  rudiments  of  usefiil  knowledge  planted,  at 
some  distant  day,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa, — ^not  by  the  peaceable  hands  of 
neighbours,  (for  he  is  my  neighbour,  however  remote  his  dwelling,  who  takes 
nains  to  do  me  good,)  but  by  some  warrior^  subduing  and  giving  laws  to  the 
land  for  his  own  aggrandizement?  Such  was  the  lot  of  us  Britons  in  » 
remote  and  perilous  age :  but  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Wisdom  are  un-^ 
searchable;  good  was  still  educed  from  seeming  evil.  He  whose  mercy  is 
in  the  heavens,  and  whose  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds,  was  stili 
favourable  to  our  land  in  the  midst  of  its  many  distresses :  the  seeds  of 
Christianity  were  sown ;  they  grew  and  prospered ;  and  we  now  see  around 
us  the  rising  harvest.  Rejoicing,  as  we  do,  in  blessings  and  benefits  thus 
conferred  upon  us,  is  it  not  our  incumbent  duty,  when  the  way  opens,  and 
the  leadings  of  the  Providential  hand  towards  a  particular  nation  are  dis- 
bemible  in  thb  respect,  cheerfully  to  apply  ourselves,  as  we  may  be  enabled, 
to  the  task  of  imparting  to  them  a  measure  of  that  instruction,  which,  of  His 
unmerited  bounty,  we  have  received  ?  The  work  (it  may  be  said)  is  great,and 
our  abilities  and  means  comparatiTely  very  small.  Be  it  so :  but  of  thb  we 
may  be  assured,  that  it  is  now  possible  for  tu  to  begin  to  convey  instruction 
to  the  natives  of  that  large  and  interesting  continent,  The  talent  is  already 
in  our  hands :  let  us  occupy  with  it ;  and  in  due  season^  that  which  we,  if 
we  have  faith  and  courage,  shall  now  originate,  may  be  carried  forward  by 
those  who  shall  come  after  us,  with  still  greater  facilities,  and  with  equal 
perseverance,  to  a  successful  issue :  both  we  and  they  relying  on  His  support^ 
and  trusting  in  Hit  sufficiency,  who  hath  declared,  '  I  will  gather  all  naiiont 
and  tonguet ;  and  they  shall  come,  and  see  my  glory.'    Isa,  Ixvi.  18.** 
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THE  DUKE  OT  SAXE  OOTHA. 

''  Died  on  the  17th  May,  aged  fifty,  the  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxc  Gotha.  He 
Vas  a  distinguished  patron  of  learning.  Of  his  own  works,  nothing  has  been 
printed,  except  "  The  Kyllenion,  or  I  too  was  in  Arcadia :  Gotha  1805."  He 
dedicated  almost  every  morning  to  an  extensive  literary  correspondence  and 
to  composition.  The  travels  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Seetzen,  undertaken  under 
his  patronage,  the  residence  of  numerous  artists  in  Italy  at  his  expense,  and 
the  liberal  encouragement  which  he  afforded  to  others,  are  striking  proofs  of 
ius  love  of  the  Arts.  He  leaves  a  valuable  cabinet ;  also  a  collection  of  stones 
found  in  animals.  The  Chinese  cabinet,  unequalled  in  Germany,  perhaps  in 
Europe,  the  collections  made  by  Seetzen,  and  his  valuable  private  library,  are 
f)equeathed  by  hid  will  to  the  public. 


THE  ABBE  BICARD. 

Mey  11.  At  Paris,  aged  80,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  philanthropic  ^d  cele- 
brated Director  of  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  was  bora  at 
Touseret^  near  Toulouse,  on  the  80th  Sept.  1749,  in  which  latter  city  he  went 
through  hb  studies  with  great  distinction ;  and  when  of  sufficient  age,  he 
became  an  Ecclesiastic,  to  the  duties  of  which  profession  he  at  first  entirely 
4evoted  his  attention,  and  became  vicar-general  of  Gondour,  canon  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  dty :  but  these  he 
afterwards  relinquished,  to  make  himself  more  useful  in  another  sphere. 
JM.de  Cice,  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  having  formed  a  design  of  establishing 
ja  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  his  diooese,  determined  to  give  the  direction 
cf  it  to  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  for  thb  purpose  sent  him  to  P^is,  to  learn  the 
jsystem  of  the  celebrated  Ablie  de  r£pee. 

On  his  return  to  Bodrdealix  the  school  was  formed^  and  one  of  his  first 
pupils  was  Massieu,  then  of  age,  whose  astonishing  progress  afterwards  con- 
tributed so  much  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  master.  On  the  death  of 
the  Abbe  deFEpee,  in  1789,  he  was  called  to  succeed  him  in  the  direction  df 
'the  establishment  at  Paris. 

In  1798,  the  Abb6  Sicard  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  pupib,  while 
-engaged  in  a  task  that  would  have  excited  the  respect  and  admiration  of  any 
-other  persons  than  those  who  were  implicated  in  the  scenes  which  at  that 
time  disgraced  the  national  character  of  France:  he  was  conducted  to  the 
committee  of  his  section  at  the  arsenal,  and  afterwards  to  the  mayoralty. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  the  rele^^  of  their 
humane  and  respected  master;  upon  which  the  minister  of  the  interior  was 
ordered  to  make  a  report  of  the  motives  of  his  arrest,  which,  however,  was 
jiever  made. 

In  consequence  of  many  efforts  made  in  his  favour,  he  was  on  the  4th 
Sept  conducted  from  tlie  Abb^  to  the  National  Assembly,  where  he  made  a 
speech,  which  was  published  in  the  newspapers.    He  gave  a  detailed  accotint 
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of  the  dangers  he  encountered  on  this  occasion,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Religious  Annab.  A  letter  may  also  be  seen  on  the  subject  in  the  sane 
volume. 

After  the  Abbe'WBsMberated  and  restored  to  his  pupils,  he  was  as  much 
at  ease  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  which  then  agitated 
France.  In  the  beginning  of  1796,  he  joined  the  Abbe  Jauffret  in  compiling 
the  Religious,  Political,  and  Literary  Annals;  but  they  published  only  the  first 
eighteen  numbers,  and  left  the  compilation  of  the  remainder  to  the  Abb6  de 
Boulogne.  The  Abbe  Sicard  alone  continued  to  interest  himself  in  thb  un^ 
dertaking,  and  signed  the  numbers  sometimes  with  his  own  name,  and  at 
Others  with  the  anagram  Dracis,  by  which  designation  he  was  comprised  in 
the  banishment  of  the  Gazetiers,  and  condemned  to  transportation  by  the 
Directory.  He  did  not,  however,  go  to  Guienue,  having  found  means 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Maroeau ;  after  a  time,  the  Abb4 
Sicard  was  restored  to  his  duties.  On  the  return  of  the  Abbe,  M.  Chaptal^ 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  gave  the  establishment  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  his 
protection,  and  even  projected  plans  for  it,  well  calculated  to  promote  its  pro- 
sperity. A  press  was  established  at'  the  Institution,  which  offered  the 
advantage  of  teaching  the  pupils  an  art  which  they  might  afterwards  turn 
to  advantage*  This  press  was  put  in  activity  in  December  laoo,  by  which 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  a  short  time,  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
printing.  It  was  firom  this  press  that  the  Abbe  published  most  of  his 
works.  The  public  exercises  of  the  Abbe  attracted  much  attention;  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  them,  as  they  contributed  to  increase  the  popularity 
of  his  system  by  the  success  of  his  pupils,  and  the  astonishing  proofs  they 
gave  of  a  sound  understanding.  He  frequently  exhibited  Massieu,  whose 
intelligence  and  sagacity  were  admired  by  all  Paris ;  ho  was  the  Abba's  fa^ 
vourite  pupil,  and  the  one  who  first  gave  splendour  and  reputation  to  the 
system  in  which  he  was  instructed. 

It  was  upon  the  model  of  his  school  that  almost  all  simitar  institutions 
were  formed.  His  name  was  not  less  celebrated  in  foreign  states  than  in 
France.  The  exercises  of  his  pupils  were  objects  of  curiosity  with  all  foreign- 
ers on  their  arrival  at  Paris.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  them, 
and  explaining  his  system  and  the  improvements  He  made  upon  that  of  the 
AbbederEpee. 

Besides  his  situation  of  director  and  principal  instructoi*  of  the  school  for 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  was  a  titular  chaplain  of  Ndtre  Dan^ :  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  Hospital  desQuinze  Vingts,  and  of  the  Establishment  des  Travailleurs^ 
Aveugles :  he  was  member  of  the  second  class  of  the  Institute  from  its 
establishment;  and  cme  of  the  Commissioners  named  for  abridging  the  DiO' 
tionary  of  the  French  Language ;  he  enjoyed  in  this  place  a  double  enters 
tainment.  He  was,  besides,  associated  with  several  foreign  academies,  and 
decorated  with  orders  by  several  monarchs. 

The  obsequies  of  the  Abb^  Sicard  were  celebrated  at  N6tre  Dame.  The 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  members  of  the  Academy,  the  directors  of  the 
estabKshment  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  his  young  pupils.  After  divine 
service,  the  body  was  taken  to  the  burying-ground  du  P^re  de  la  Chaise, 
where  funeral  orations  were  pronounced  over  his  tomb.  M.  Bigot  Pr^ameLu 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Academy,  and  M.  Lafond  Ladebat  in  the  name  of 
the  directors  of  the  establishment. 

SIR 
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SIR  HENUt  CHARLES  ENOLEFISLD,  BART. 

.  Died  Ifttttly  in  Tylnqr  Street*  Majf  Fair^  in  the  70th  year  of  his  a|^  ^r 
J^cDiy  Charles  Englefieid,  Bart  Sir  Henry  was  an  excellent  chemist^  a 
IHoibund  aotiquaiyy  an  able  mathematician,  a  finished  dassiCy  aad  in  fact 
there  was  hardly  any  department  of  literature  or  science  in  which  he  did  not 
eicelL  it  would  ))e  unjust  to  omit  that  the  mental  endowments,  which  fur- 
pished  such  varied  sources  of  refined  pleasure  to  himself,  were  rendered 
equally  advanta^^eous  and  interesting  to  others  hy  the  medium  of  a  correct 
ml  easy  style,  the  ornament  of  elegant. maanefs,  and,  above  all,  by  innume- 
nble  instances  of  his  amiable  and  heiiemlent  disposition.  He  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Ut^  aad  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  the  following  year.  Of  tihis  latter  society  he  proved  himself  a  highly 
falitable  member;  as  Jus  numerous  contributions  to  the  Archaeologia  bear 
ample  witness  He  was  many  years  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  lale  Marquis  Tbwnshend  was  elected  president ;— a  well-deserved 
but  sfallr^Uved  honour  (hi9  reiigiout  ientimentt  behtg  the  alleged  barrier  to  hie 
U^eieeHon  !),  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  chosen  in  his  room.  After  this,  he 
retired  from  all  active  concerns  in  the  afiaiis  of  the  Society.  He  was  also 
^  Fellof^  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Contributions  from  his  pen  may  also  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  Linnean  Societies,  in  Nicholson's 
Journal,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the  Society  of  Arta» 
Alanufiutures,  and  Commerce.  The  following  memorial  was  addressed  by 
Wm.  Sotheby,  Esq.  to  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  on  its  first  meeting  after  the 
decease  of  Sir  Henry,  who  was  its  Secretary : — 

«  Mr.  President, 

^  My  apologies  are  due  to  you,  sir,  and  to  theSodety^  for  this  interruptiou; 
but  I  should  feel  it  a  dereliction  of  what  weighs  on  my  mind  as  a  duty,  if, 
when  authorized  by  relationship  to  notify  the  decease  of  our  late  Secretary,  I 
failed  briefly  to  mention  some  of  his  distinguishing  qualities,-H]ualities  which 
cannot  but  painfully  enhance  the  sense  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained.  It  is 
fax  from  my  intention  to  enumerate  the  various  tahnts,  each  in  itself  hx 
from  common,  far  more  uncommon  from  their  union  with  each  other,  and 
all  the  more  remarkable  from  that  accuracy  of  judgement  with  which  they 
were  combined  in  the  clear  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Sir  Henry  Engle- 
field.  llie  difficulty  under  which  I  now  labour  is,  to  disencumber  myself 
from  the  multitude,  and  to  select,  where  each  justly  claims  due  notice,  diose 
talents  %pd  attainments  which  may  be  most  appropriately  mentioned  on  the 
present  occasion.  •  For  with  what  branch  of  knowledge,  either  useful  or 
ornamental ;  with  what  art,  what  science,  was  not  our  accomplished  Secre^ 
taiy,  not  merely  slightly  acquainted,  but  familiarly  conversant?  Of  all  an 
enlightened  judge,  of  many  no  inconsiderable  proficient.  Shall  I  consider 
him  in  relation  to  this  Society  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary :  you  have  all  exr- 
perienced,  and  gratefiiUy  acknowledged  by  an  honorary  gift,  the  advantages 
derived  year  after  year  from  his  zeal  and  ability.  But  can  I  consider  him 
merely  as  the  Secretary  of  this  Society?  No,  sir  :  the  functions  exercised  by 
lum  were  virtually  those  of  a  perpetual  President;  not  restricted  solely  to 
methodize  the  plans  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  others,  but  eminently 
joalculated  to  enlighten  and  lead,  and  (as  we  have  firequently  experienced)  to 
originate  measures  which  have  made  the  elegant  puAuits  of  a  private  society 
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important  to  the  State,  by  promoting  the  eultifation  of  arts  eventually 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  roanu&otureSy  and  tending  to  the  refine- 
ment and  elevation  of  morals  by  multiplying  the  sources  of  intellectiial 
pleasure,  by  supplying  adequate  objects  for  the  excitement  of  talent,  and  ra- 
tional gratification  for  the  superfluity  of  vrealdi.  But  let  me  look  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  Society,  and  notice  some  of  the  attainments  of  our  accom- 
plished associate ;  not  casually  acquired  to  indulge  curiosity,  or  gratify  an 
insatiable  spirit,  far  less  for  ostentatious  display,  but  the  result  of  studies 
cautiously  undertaken  and  closely  pursued  in  subserviency  to  public  benefit 
Let  us  question  the  astronomer,  enlightened  by  his  observations ;  the  chembt, 
enriched  by  his  experiments;  the  geologist,  whose  labours  have  been  fadli- 
tated  by  the  perfection  of  his  instruments ;  the  painter,  whose  faint  and 
fading  colours  have  received  lustre  and  permanency  from  his  investigations: 
let  us  inquire  of  many  an  artist,  now  flourishing  in  the  sunshine  of  pro- 
sperity, but  who  in  his  first  struggle  *'  seemed  born  to  blush  unseen, ''  whove 
patronage  encouraged,  whose  judgement  directed,  whose  liberality  sustained 
him  f — from  all  these  will  be  heard  one  answer,  one  consentient  voice  of 
cfulogy  mingled  with  sorrow.  Let  us,  I  will  not  say  search,  but  open  at 
random  the  printed  transactions  of  Societies,  the  repositories  of  the  ipquiries, 
the  disquisitions  and  the  discoveries  of  the  man  of  letters,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  antiquary;  and  in  all  these  will  be  found  abundant  prooft  of  the 
spirit  of  research,  and  of  the  cultivation  and  meritorious  employment  of  the 
natural  gifts  of  Sir  Heniy  Englefield.  Of  one  subject  I  bad  almost  forgotten 
the  mention; — those  delicate,  nay  hazardous,  experiments  in  which  he 
voluntarily  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  the  first  comparative  anatomist  of 
our  country,  Sir  Everard  Home,  assisted  by  the  able  mathematical  op- 
tician Jesse  Ramsden,  more  strictly  to  ascertain  some  of  the  powers  and 
properties  of  vision ;  the  powers  of  that  sense  of  which  he  lived  to  feel  the 
loss,  and  which  was  only  restored  to  him  to  witness  those  whom  he  most 
loved  tending  his  couch  of  death.  But  how  can  I,  in  utter  disregard  to  my 
own  feelings,  fail  to  touch  on  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  on  the  warmth 
of  his  affections,  which  tiirough  life  endeared  him,  and  now  hallows  him  in 
the  recollection  of  his  surviving  friends?  On  this  subject  it  is  too  painful 
to  dwell.  Let  me  not,  however,  omit  some  mention  of  those  &scinating 
/powers  by  which  he  contributed,  more  abundantiy  perhaps  than  any  other 
individual,  to  the  diffusion  of  social  enjoyment.  >Vnd  here  indeed  one  com- 
mendation might  well  suffice ;  the  commendation  of  the  highly  gifted  Charles 
Fox,  who  was  wont  to  say  that  he  never  departed  from  his  company  un- 
instructed.  Who  indeed,  that  ever  enjoyed  his  society,  could  fail  of  feeling  a 
glow  from  the  sunshine  of  his  temper  ?  Who  of  that  extensive  ctrde  of  talent 
and  of  cultivated  intellect  of  which  he  was  the  attractive  centre,  but  must 
have  admired  the  variety,  the  extent,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  remarks ;  the 
spirit  and  vivacity  of  his  converse;  his  easy  and  unassuming,  yet  persuasive 
and  impressive,  eloquence ;  that  flow  of  fancy  which  enlivened  by  beautiful 
allusions,  and  that  correctness  of  judgement  which  illustrated  by  striking 
analogies  from  all  of  art  and  nature  almost  every  subject  of  intellect;  and, 
lastly,  that  singular  gift  of  memory,  which  I  will  not  say  gathered  up  and 
collected,  but  admitted  and  received,  as  into  a  well  arranged  treasury,  ihe 
riches  of  the  minds  of  others ;  nor  there  to  rust  unused,  but  to  be  re-coined, 
brilliant  with  new  imagery,  bearing  the  stamp  and  impression  of  his  own  creative 

genius  ? 


genius  ?  To  the  zeal  of  fnendshiv  doubly  aideared  by  ^leaih,  will^  I  tnist,  be 
«BGribed  and  psidaoed  tfais  attempt,  however  ioadequatey  to  record  departed  ex* 
€eUeoee.  Praise  of  the  dead  may  p«i)aps  be  expressed  not  less  fordbiy  diaa 
fedingly  by  thesilent  tear  of  love,  esteem,  and  veneration :  but  praise  of  thedead 
is  a  d^t  due  to  the  living;  and  there  may  be  among  the  members  of  this  di- 
stinguished society  some  younger  bosoms,  in  which  even  the  feeble-words  I 
have  uttered  may  haply  inifuse  a  spirit  to  emulate  the  qualities  which  ren- 
dered your  late  associate  the  delight  and  ornament  of  society;  the  object  of 
the  warmest  affections  to  his  friends ;  and  the  judge,  and  guide,  and  patron 
of  art  and  science.  Such  was  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  whose  loss  the  members 
of  this  Society  cannot  but  feel  and  lament  in  common ;  but  to  me,  from  the 
deprivation  of  the  habitual  enjoyments  of  a  friendship  endeared  and  strength- 
ened by  an  intetoourse  of  nearly  half  a  century,— to  me^  a  loss  irreparable. 


ANDREW  JUKES,  M.D. 

7*ov,  XO,  1821.  At  Ispahan,  in  Persia,  of  a  bilious  fever,  with  which  he 
was  seized  at  Meyah,  near  the  above  city,  whilst  on  his  journey  towards 
Teheran,  Andrew  Jukes,  Esq.  M.D.  a  surgeon  on  the  Bombay  establish- 
ment, holding  the  appointment  of  political  agent  at  Kishm,  and  employed 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of  Persia. 

Dr,  Jukes  was  born  at  Cound,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  December  17^ 
1774 ;  and  his  public  services  in  India  commenced  in  1798,  from  which  time 
he  was  employed  in  the  immediate  line  of  his  profession  until  1802,  when  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  medical  duties  of  the  Presidency  of  Bushire. 
Whilst  in  this  situation,  which  he  retained  for  many  years,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  with  both  of  which  he 
became  familiarly  acquainted ;  especially  so  with  the  former,  which  he 
spoke  with  elegance,  and  with  a  fluency  to  which  few  Europeans  have 
attained.  His  residence  at  Bushire  enabled  him  also  to  improve  those  qua- 
lifications for  diplomatic  employment,  which  afterwards  led  to  his  being 
selected  for  important  political  trusts.  iTe  accompanied  Mr.  Minesty  to 
Jehran  in  1804;  attended  the  Persian  ambassador,  Mahomed  Nubee  Khan, 
to  Calcutta,  in  1805 ;  and  more  recently  served  with  the  embassies  of  Sir 
Harford  Jones  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  the  court  of  Persia. 

In  1811  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  during  his  stay,  he  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  distingubhed  philosophers  of 
the  age,  and  sought  instruction  in  the  schools  of  science  with  the  ardour  and 
emulation  of  a  youthful  student 

At  the  latter  end  of  December,  1814,  he  again  departed  for  Bombay,  where 
he  resumed  his  professional  duties,  and  had  obtained  the  rank  of  superin- 
tending surgeon,  when  he  was  deputed  in  1819  on  a  mission  to  the  Iman 
of  Muscat,  preparatory  to  the  expedition  against  the  Joasmee  pirates ;  and 
the  satisfactory  nuumer  in  which  he  fulfilled  that  trust  probably  led  to  the 
more  important  employment  of  Envoy  from  the  Government  of  Bombay  to 
the  Court  of  Persia. 

The  event  which  it  has  been  our  painful  duty  to  notice,  has  deprived  Dr. 
Jukes  of  a  part  of  that  reputation  which  he  must  have  acquired  had  he  ac- 
complished all  the  objects  of  his  mission.  The  arrangements,  however, 
which  he  effected  with  the  Government  of  Shiraux  (in  which  city  he  was 

great 
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9;rcsst|iart  of  th«  tine  tbak the cAoi^c  inorftaii raged  theteia vkii  such  lBr» 
flfic  violence)  tenninated  suooessfiilly ;  and  had  sot  his  weal  prompted  hins  to 
puisue  his  journey  towards  thecapital  for  thecot^matioD  of  his  negotiatioDS> 
through  difficulties  and  fatigues  which  his  oonsdtutioD  was  unequal  to 
ettBtaiOy  there  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  he  would  have  brought  them  to  a  oon^ 
elusion  most  houoarable  to  himself  and  advantageous  to  the  public  interest 

The  professional  qualifications  possessed  by  Dr.  Jukes  were  of  the  highest 
arder.  Few  men  took  to  our  Eastern  dominions  a  more  eomfdete  knowMgs 
of  the  science  in  all  its  branches,  and  none  have  been  more  indefatigable  in 
aubmitting  that  knowledge  to  the  test  of  ezperience,  or  more  assiduous  in 
marking  the  improvements  that  have  firom  time  to  time  been  effected  by  the 
exertions  of  others.  But  hb  manner  whilst  in  attendance  on  the  sick  was 
quite  characteristic^  and  ceuJd  scarcely  be  excelled.  He  was  sorapulously 
minute  in  his  inquiries,  unsparing  of  his  personal  exertions,  bold  and  decisive 
in  his  practice ;  and  with  these  qualities  combined  so  much  kindness  and 
gentleness,  and  such  tender  solicitude  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  hb  patients, 
and  dispel  all  unnecessary  alarm,  that  he  at  once  secured  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  all  who  experienced  or  witnessed  his  admirable  arrangement 
Nor  was  the  exercise  of  his  profession  limited  to  those  whom  public  duty  had 
placed  under  his  charge — it  had,  in  fact,  no  limits  but  those  which  time  and 
his  own  state  of  health  imperiously  prescribed.  Prompted  partly  by  bene- 
volenoe,  and  partly  by  a  desire  to  improve  his  knowledge  by  expeneBoe,  he 
anxiottdy  sought  c^ifanumties  of  exeitasing  his  talents,  regardless  of  the 
difficulties  that  are  inseparable  from  medicsd  practice  among  a  prejudiced 
and  slothful  people. 

In  scientific  information  he  was  distingubhed  even  amongst  the  members 
of  a  profession  by  which  it  is  so  generally  cultivated.  The  sciences  of 
chembtry,  mineralogy,  geology  and  botany,  all  fell  within  the  range  of  his 
acquirements  ;  and  if  he  did  not  attain  eminence  in  all,  he  was  so  patient  in 
hb  researches,  so  methodical  in  hb  habits,  and  so  unreserved  and  faithful  in 
his  communications,  that  he  was  an  invaluable  correspondent  of  those  philo- 
sophers who  have  had  more  leisure  and  fewer  objects  of  research,  and  by 
whom  his  death  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  a  public  misfortune. 

He  possessed  also  a  refined  taste  in  poetry,  music,  and  the  fine  arts ;  and 
had  applied  himself  with  some  success  to  each — ^in  landscape  drawing  more 
particularly  he  displayed  a  considerable  genius,  and  frequently  devoted  a  part 
of  his  leisure  hours  to  the  exercise  of  that  accomplishment. 

As  a  member  of  society,  he  was  characterized  by  a  fine  sense  of  honour, 
and  a  manly  spirit  of  independence ;  by  a  heart  full  of  charity,  benevolence, 
and  piety ;  by  great  sweetness  and  equanimity  of  temper;  by  cheerfulness 
and  gentleness  of  manners ;  and  by  an  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge,  joined 
to  the  freest  disposition  to  impart  it.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  he 
was  a  delightful  companion,  and  that  in  the  more  endearing  relations  of  sod, 
of  husband,  of  father,  and  of  friend,  be  possessed  those  excellencies  which 
almost  necessarily  result  from  a  combination  of  virtuous  and  agreeable 
qualities. 


REV.  PAYLER  MATTHEW  FROCTOR,  A.M. 

May  3.     At  Gloucester,  aged  53,  the  Rev.  Payler  Matthew  Proctor,  A.  M. 

vicar 


'  of  Nevrbnd^  and  incuiBbenC  of  Christ  Church  in  His  Miyesty's  Forest 
of  Dean,  m  thecoioity  of  Okwceater. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  of  BenVt  College,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A. 
1790;  M.A.  1793..  He  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Newland  by  the 
Biaiiq>  of  Uandaff  in  1800 ;  and  was,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  the  instn»- 
ment  of  much  good.  The  parish  of  Newlaod  lies  adjacent  to  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  which  contains  S2,000  acres,  and  is  inhabited  by  poor  miners  Mxd 
colliers;  who,  as  the  Forest  b  extrarparochial,  had  no  claim  on  the  servioe 
of  any  clergyman,  and  in  consequence  were  grossly  ignorant.  The  church 
of  Newhmd,  of  which  Mr.  Proctor  was  vicar,  having  been  considered  as  the 
paiiah-ehtuch  of  the  Forest  for  marriages,  bi^tisms,  and  burials,  he  was  fre- 
quently caUcd  upon  to  visit  the  sick^  This  led  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
^tale  df  their  morals  and  religious  views.  Moved  by  compassion  to  their 
ignoiaiice,  Mr.  P.  began  in  IBM  his  great  work  of  moraliaiag  the  part  of  the 
forest*  a^jaoent  to  him ;  and  by  the  aid  of  public  subscriptions  was  enabled 
ja  June  1813  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a  building  to  be  appropriated  for 
SIX  days  in  the  week  to  the  education  of  children,  and  for  Divine  Wotship  on 
the  SabbtttlKday.  This  chapel  was  consecrated  July  17,  1816,  by  the  Bisbop 
of  Gkmcester,  and  the  name  of  Christ  Church  was  given  to  the  Chapel. 

The  funersd  took  place  at  Newland  on  Monday  the  ISth  May,  at  which 
the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood,  including  all  ranks  and  classes,  were  present. 
All  the  families  residing  on  that  side  the  Forest  of  Dean,  longed  the  church 
and  church-yard ;  the  children  of  the  Forest  School,  which  this  good  man 
had  founded,  were  ranged  round  the  grave.  Never  did  the  death  of  a 
revered  minister  excite  more  unfeigned  sorrow ;  all  were  in  tears,  and  the 
loud  sobs  of  the  assembled  multitude  were  heard  on  every  skle; — their 
ftumbers  have  been  rated  as  high  as  2000.  The  church  was  full,  though 
very  large  and  capacious,  and  the  church-yard  was  also  full  of  mourners. 
The  scene  was  awfully  impressive  and  affecting. — ^There  is  no  heart  so  hard, 
DO  bosom  so  cold,  that  could  have  contemplated  the  solemn  spectacle,  whene 
such  natural  afifectiiMi  between  the  flock  and  their  shepherd  was  evinced  (at  ^ 
a  time,  too,  when  flattery  could  no  longer  be  suspected),  witliout  indulging  and  ' 
participating  in  the  general  sorrow.  The  silent  but  painiiil  testimony  of  their 
tears  and  sighs  bears  record  of  his  unwearied  attention  to  their  heavenly  in- 
tereats,*and  his  compassionate  sympathy  in  their  worldly  cares.  He  was  wept 
and  mourned  as  their  father,  brother,  and  spiritual  guide. 

The  parishioners  have  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
Newland  church,  as  a  tribute  of  their  esteem  and  respect.  But  Christ  Church 
in*the  Forest  of  Dean  will  remain  for  ages  a  lasting  monument  of  the  pious 
worth  and  religious  zeal  of  its  benevolent  and  truly  christian  founder. 


EDWARD  JERNINGIIAM,    ESQ. 

Ma^iO.  In  Bolton-row,  of  a  fever  attended  with  eiysipelas,  Edward 
Jcmingham,  Esq.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Jer^ 
uingham.  Baronet,  nephew  of  the  Poets  of  the  same  names,  and  brother  of 

*  In  this  labour  of  love  Mr.  Proctor  has  since  been  joined  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Berk  in,  curate  of  Michel  Dean,  who  raised  a  subscription,  by  which 
•  new  church  called  the  Holy  Trinity,  situated  at  Qaarry  Hill,  has  been  bnilt. 

the 
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the  present  Sir  George  Jeraingham,  who  lays  cl«m,  through-a  maternal  an*- 
cestor,  to  the  Peerage  of  Stafford,  by  Frances  daughter  of  Henry  ISdi  Lord 
Dillon  of  Ireland.  He  married,  in  1804,  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late  Na- 
thaniel Middleton,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  The  family  from 
^hich  he  descended  is  of  high  antiquity,  being  probably  one  of  the  few  now 
remaining  among  the  English  gentry,  prior  in  date  to  the  Norman  Conquest; 
and  it  is  also  distinguished  by  a  steady  and  conscientious  adherence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Communion.  Attached  to  the  &ith  of  his  ancestors,  Mr. 
Jemingham  had  for  several  years  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  British 
Catholic  Board,  and  had  discharged  its  delicate  and  important  functions  with 
a  degree  of  zeal  and  ability  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  paralleL 
The  General  Board  of  British  Catholics^  **  penetrated  with  sentiments  of  the 
deepest  grief  for  the  loss  of  Mr.  Jemingham,  seiied  the  first  opportunity, 
after  his  death,  to  record  their  opinion  of  the  many  and  essential  services 
Tendered  by  him  to  his  fellow-subjects  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain.''  Far, 
however,  from  cherishing,  toward  the  Members  of  a  different  Communion^ 
any  sentiments  but  those  of  the  purest  benevolence,  his  conduct  was  a  modd 
of  genuine  liberality,  of  unaffected  kindness,  or,  to  use  a  juster  expression,  of 
true  Christian  chanty  to  all  mankind.  The  same  suavity  of  manners,  the 
:same  frankness  of  disposition,  the  same  warmth  of  heart,  was  shown  to  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  Whig  and  Tory,  rich  and  poor,  foreigner  and  native. 

In  1802,  Mr.  Jemingham  was  called  to  the  Bar.  From  the  studies  pre^ 
paratory  to  his  profession,  he  came  well  to  know,  and  highly  to  appreciate, 
the  true  excellencies  of  the  British  Constitution ;  nor  did  he  value  them  the 
less,  because  mist&ken  notions  of  state  policy  had  precluded  ^m  many  of 
their  benefits  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonged ;  but  he  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  time  when  the  Legislature  might  be  prevailed 
•on  to  repeal  statutes  so  illiberal  and  unjust  ^ 

In  private  life  religion  was  the  spring  of  all  his  actions ;  but  he  practised 
the  greatest  of  all  virtues — ^true,  genuine,  universal  benevolence—from  an 
.  impulse  of  nature,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  duty :  he  entered  with  generous 
concern  into  whatever  affected  the  interests  of  a  fellow^reature,  and  never 
.appeared  so  happy  as  in  the  performance  of  some  good.  In  his  manners  he 
was  affidile,  in  his  temper  cheerfiil,  in  his  affections  warm,  in  hb  attachments 
ardent  and  sincere.  We  believe  he  never  made  an  enemy,  and  seldom  made 
an  acquaintance  without  gaining  a  friend.  To  the  Catholic  body  his  loss  is 
great ;  to  his  firiends  most  bitter ;  to  his  disconsolate  ^unily  irreparable :  yet 
must  they  dwell  upon  his  memory  with  pleasure,  and  in  time  feel  soothed  by 
those  very  recollections  of  his  worth  which  now  plunge  them  into  the  depths 
of  affliction.  « 


MRS.  QUILLINAN. 

June  24.  In  her  28th  year,  at  the  Ivy  Cottage,  Rydal,  Westmorland,  Je- 
mima-Anne-Deborah, wife  of  Edward  Quillinan,  Esq.  and  second  daughter  of 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  the  melancholy 
accident  of  her  clothes  having  caught  fire,  from  the  effects  of  which,  though 
her  sufferings  were  most  severe,  no  fatal  result  was  anticipated  by  her  medi- 
cal attendants.  But  her  frame  had  already  been  so  much  weakened  by  long 
illness^  that,  after  lingering  for  a  fortnight,  she  sunk  under  pain  and  exhaus- 
tion. 
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tion,  whil6  h^  fHends  were  anxiously  but  confidentily  looking  for  her  reco-. 
very.  It  is  a  common  delusion  of  regret  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  what  is. 
lost;  but  the  merit  of  tliis  lady  cannot  be  overrated.  She  possessed  the  ad- 
vantages of  beauty  without  any  alloy  of  vanity  or  aifectation.  The  occupy-, 
tions  and  the  pleasures  of  home  were  enough  to  satisfy  her  pure  and  gentle 
mind ;  and  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  to  draw  out  all  the  fine  qualities 
of  a  heart  most  tenderly  affectionate.  Of  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  her 
disposition,  unnumbered  instances  occur  to  all  who  knew  her ;  and,  though 
of  a  nature  sensitive  in  the  extreme,  it  may  be  truly  sakl,  that  her  voice  was 
never  heard  but  in  meekness,  and  that  her  face  was  never  seen  in  unkind- 
ness.  She  endured  sickness  and  sorrow  with  the  serenity  of  a  martyr,  or,  if 
a  syllable  of  complaint  escaped  her  lips,  it  was  not  for  her  own  sufferings, 
but  for  the  anguish  which  she  saw  they  caused  in  those  who  loved  and  pitied 
her.  But  for  them,  and  for  two  infant  children,  too  young  to  understand 
their  loss,  the  idea  of  a  death  so  untimely  could  not  disturb  her. 


DR.  OIRDLESTONE. 

Jtme  25.  Suddenly,  Thomas  Girdlestone,  M.  D.  Physician,  of  Yarmouth. 
He  was  born  at  Holt,  Norfolk,  in  1758.  For  the  last  S6  years,  he  had  been 
resident  physician  at  Yarmouth,  where  his  unwearied  assiduity  and  talents 
gained  him  the  highest  reputation.  Dr.  G.  contributed  largely  under  various 
signatures  to  the  Medical  Journals  of  his  country,  and  evinced  on  many  oc- 
casions a  laudable  zeal  for  the  cause  of  literature. 


FRANCISCO  SASTRES,  ESQ. 

April  17.  In  Upper  Seymour-street,  Francisco  Sastres,  Esq.  late  ConsuU 
General  from  the  King  of  Naples.  On  his  first  arrival  in  this  country,  Mrl 
Sastres  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  translator  of  the  Italian  language ; 
and  in  that  capacity  was  honoured  by  the  friendly  patronage  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whom  he  frequently  visited  in  Bolt  Court,  and  by  whom  he  was  nominated  ■ 
a  member  of  the  Conversation  Club,  which  was  formed  in  Essex-street 
under  the  immediate  superintendance  of  the  great  Moralist;  Mr.  Sastres 
was  recollected  by  him  in  his  last  will  by  a  legacy  of  5/.  '^  to  be  laid  out  in 
books  of  piety  for  his  own  use." 

Mr.  Sastres  was  for  many  years  an  active  promoter  of  the  Literary  Fund ; 
and  his  death  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Registrars  of  that  So- 
ciety read  at  its  late  anniversary : 

**  Of  the  third  literary  foreigner,  who  within  the  period  oifer  which  our 
retrospect  is  thrown,  has  been  consigned  by  calamity  to  our  relief,  we  find  it 
more  difficult  to  speak;  for  with  him  recollections  are  associated  in  our 
minds  to  awaken  our  personal  sensibility,  and  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of 
our  narration.  During  many  yeairs  he  participated  in  our  honourable  lar- 
bours,  and  gave  many  a  feeling  and  judicious  vote  for  the  tempering  of  that 
bitter  cup,  which  he  tiien  litUe  tiiought  that  he  should  himself  be  destined  to 
drain  even  to  its  dregs.  He  long  formed  a  ))art  of  the  diplomacy  of  Italy; 
and  long  supported  in  the  community  of  Britain  the  proprieties  of  his  dele- 
gated ran|c.  But,  amid  tiie  revolutions  and  disasters  of  his  devoted  country, 
his  income  sunk  suddenly  beneath  his  feet;  and  bur  inquiry  founfl  him  (for 

he 
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he  had  retired  from  us,  an^  his  distress  was  proudty  dumb)  in  destitutioii' 
and  the  wretchedness  of  want.  Need  we  say  that  we  received  hhn  into  our 
fostering  care ;  and,  if  we  could  not  fill  his  pillow  with  down,  that  we  softened 
h  under  his  dying  head  ?^ 


MR.  SAMUEL  VARLET, 

April  18.  At  his  residence  in  Newman-street,  Mr.  Samuel  Varley,  in  his^ 
78th  year.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  very  extensive  acquire- 
ments and  sound  judgement  Bom  hi  humble  life,  and  brought  up  in  an 
obscure  village  in  Yorkshire,  he  there  distinguished  himself  by  scirntific 
pursuits,  and  was  actually  driven  thence  by  the  vulgar  under  the  opprobrious 
character  of  a  conjuror.  In  London  {hit  retreai)  he  became  a  lecturer  in 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  in  which  capacity  the  clearness  and 
simpUcity  of  his  demonstrations  gained  him  the  attention  of  many  who  have 
since  moved  in  the  higher  walks  of  science.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
scientific  associate  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  and  has  throughout  life  main- 
tained the  deserved  character  of  a  ChrisUan  Phitosopher. 
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POPULATION.— 1822. 

The  General  Enumerations  in  the  Population  and  Parish  Register  Returns^ 
printed  by  Authority,  are  preceded  by  a  '*  Table  of  Comparative  Enume- 
ration at  five  Periods."  The  Table  gives  the  Enumeration  for  each 
County ;  but  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Sums  Total  for  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland.    The  Table  and  the  <<  Remarks  **  follow. 

TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  ENUMERATION,  AT  FIVE  PERIODS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

England 
Wales 

Scotland 

i7oa 

175a 

),0ir,70(> 
44P,300 

1801. 

1811. 

1891. 

->,1  8.50( 
366,500 

8,60P,000 
559,000 

14   3-5 
13 

9,870,300 
632,200 

16   2-5 
15   3-4 

11,486,700 
731,800 

5,475,000 

J.46r,000 

9,168,000 
1,652,200 

Hi 
13 

10,502,500 
1,865,900 

16    1-3 

14^ 

13,218,500 
2,135,300 

10,820,400 

12,378,400 

14,353g90C 

Population. 
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England 
Wales 

Scodand 

6 

r 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

English. 

Divisional 
Meetings, 
or  Petty 
Sessions. 

Acting 
County 
Magis- 
trates. 

Num- 
ber of 
Pa- 
rishes. 

NURH 

berof 

Popula- 

tionRe- 

tums, 

1891. 

hi 

Annual  Prapordons. 

One 

Bapt. 
to 

One 

Burial 

to 

Otie 

Mar. 
tt> 

50,535 
r,495 

511 
04 

3,968 
462 

9,860 
Q33 

14,532 
1,241 

tOi4&Z 
855 

35 

41 

57 
69 

133 
156 

57,960 

595 

4,430 

10,693 
948 

i5,rr8 

1,046 

11,342 

35 

58 

134 

1 

11,641 

16,819 

. 

Remarks. 

Col.  4.  and  5.-1116  population  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1811,  as  here 
ascribed  to  the  several  counties,  is  less  by  243,000  than  in  the  table  (p.  viii.), 
not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  army,  navy,  &c.  at  that  time  being  supposed 
to  be  natives  of  Great  Britain ;  the  other  third  part  of  the  army  and  nav^ 
being  attributed  to  Ireland  and  foreign  countries,  and  a  majority  of  the  sea- 
men who  then  navigated  registered  vessels.  On  these  considerations,  no 
more  than  a  thirtieth  part  was  added  to  the  resident  population  of  each 
county  for  its  share  of  the  army,  navy,  &c. ;  and  the  same  proportion  is  con- 
tinued backward  in  the  preceding  colimins,  1,  2,  and  3.  But  to  the  resident' 
population  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1821,  no  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  is 
added,  the  array  and  navy  having  decreased  since  1811.  This  tends  to  lessen 
the  per  centage  increase  ascribed  to  the  several  counties  between  the  years 
1811  and  1821. 

Col.  6. — ^The  area  of  the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  in  square 
statute  miles,  is  here  given  as  measured  upon  Arrowsmith's  large  map  (date 
1615-16),  which,  being  founded  on  die  trigonometrical  survey,  is  littie  liable 
to  future  alteration ;  and  the  measurement  of  it  having  been  accomplished  by 
ineans  of  an  actual  division  of  the  surface  mto  square  miles,  scarcely  admits 
of  errcir  as  to  the  area  of  England  and  Wales ;  nor  would  the  area  of  eacl^ 
county  be  less  accurate,  supposing  its  detached  parts  to  be  all  known.  Of 
such  irregularities,  fifty-three  have  been  taken  into  account  in  th«ie  caknila- 
tions,  and  those  which  remain  undiscovered,  are  presumed  to  be  of  inconsi- 
derable dimensions,  though  perhaps  not  few  in  number.  Most  of  the  de- 
tached parts  are  assessed  in  the  county  wherein  they  are  locally  situate.  To 
convert  the  English  sc|uare  mile  into  a  measure  applicable  tii  the  maps  of  all 
civilized  nations  (for  the  purpose  of  comparison),  it  is  only  necessary  to  reckon 
it  as  three  fourths  of  the  area  of  the  square  geographical  mile ;  in  other 
wordsy  that  four  English  square  miles  are  equal  to  three  geographical.  This 
proportion  may  be  deemed  exact ;  for,  supposing  a  degree  of  latitude  (between 
51  and  52)  to  measure  60,864  fathoms  (on  the  authority  of  General  Mudge), 
the  area  of  an  English  square  mile  to  the  geographical  Sguare  mile  is  as 
SOO  to  398.6.    • 
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The  English  square  aiileeoiitun»  640  statute  acres. 

Sootiand  (with  its  islands)  b  about  equal  to  Ireland  in  area,  and  is  half  as 
large  as  England  and  Wales ;  but  in  computing  the  area  of  Soodand  in  EngHih 
square  miles,  it  is  right  to  mention  that  the  Scottish  mile  is  ^,959,  English 
feet,  or  (compared  with  the  English  mile)  as  9  to  8.  But  it  is  rapidly  fi^g 
into  disuse. 

Col.  8. — The  number  of  county  magutrates  who  have  qualified  tibemselvesto 
acty  is  considerably  Jess  than  the  totid  of  this  colunm,  many  of  them  acting 
ibr  more  than  one  county  or  jurisdiction. — ^Those  who  act  for  the  Isle  of  Ely 
•re  included  in  Cambridgeshire ;  and  the  Justices  acting  for  the  Ainstey  of 
the  city  of  York,  are  included  in  the  East  Riding.  One  hundred  and  eigh^- 
three  cities  and  towns  have  magistrates  who  lay  claim  to  an  exv/ufiee  jurisdic- 
tion; but  most  of  them  exercise  only  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
county  magbtrates,  and  some  of  them  no  jurisdiction  at  all. 

Col.  0. — ^Parishes  not  being  always  conterminous  with  the  county  m 
which  the  parish  church  is  situate,  it  is  necessary  t;^  remaric,  that  268  counties 
^1  Engbnd  and  Wales  are  known  to  extend  into  two  counties,  two  parishes 
into  three  counties  each  (for  particulars  the  Abstract  may  be  consulted) :  but 
the  pariah  is  herein  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  county  in  which  the  parish 
church  is  situate.  The  parish  churches  in  England  and  Wales  are  not  more 
than  10,458  in  number,  139  parishes  being  annexed  to  others  as  &r  as  con- 
cerns the  ofikes  of  the  chunji,  and  96  parishes  having  no  church  whatever^ 
or  none  fit  for  divine  service. 

Col.  10. — The  number  of  places  which  separately  and  distinctly  levy  a  rate 
to  maintun  their  own  poor  is  14,640,  according  to  the  poor  return  abstract  of 
1815:  the  larger  number  of  returns  under  the  Population  Act  arise  from 
extra-parochial  places,  and  returns  of  conttabukurki,  instead  of  townships,  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties. 

Col.  11. — ^This  column  includes  the  returns  received  from  889  chapelries. 

Col.  12. — ^The  unentered  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages,  mentioned  in  the 
parish  register  abstract  at  the  end  of  the  several  counties,  are  included  in 
these  computations. 

Scotlakd. — ^To  the  resident  population  in  Sootiand  for  the  years  1801, 
and  181 1,  one-thirtieth  part  is  here  added  for  the  probable  proportion  of  army 
and  navy ;  to  the  resident  population  of  1821,  one-fiftieth  part  b  added. 

There  b  a  summary  at  the  end  of  the  enumerations  for  each  county :  die 
following  is  that  of  Middlesex. 
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[%*  There  were  239  Returns  received  from  the  county  of  Middlesex.] 

The  Metropolis  being  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  the  above  summary 
respecting  Middlesex  may  be  appropriately  followed  by  the  remarks  00  the  as- 
sumed  limits  and  extent  of  the  Metropolis. 
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Tlie  Metropolb  of  tlie  British  £in|4re,  betngsitualcd  in  the  two  counties  of 
Middlwei  and  Suny,  could  not  be  distinctly  noticed  in  any  part  of  the  parish 
register  abstract*  ,In  an  appendix  to  the  .enumeration  abstract  (p.  549)  its 
population  is  exhibited  in  five  divisions,  and  amounts  to  one  million  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  (1,235,700)  persons ;  but,  con- 
sidering that  the  arrivals  of  coasting  vessels  in  the  port  of  London  may  be 
taken  at  5,500  in  tiie  year  1700 ;  at  6,400  m  1750 ;  at  10,400  in  1801 ;  at  13,500 
in  1811 ;  and  at  about  17,000  per  annum  since  the  year  1817— producing  a  con- 
stant though  fluctuating  accession  to  the  population,  to  a  larger  amount  thui 
elsewhere— a  35th  part,  instead  of  a  50th  part,  is  added,  in  forming  a  compari- 
son witli  the  parish  register  returns.  With  this  addition,  the  Metropolis,  in 
the  year  1801,  contained  about  nine  hundred  thousand  (900,000)  inhabitants; 
in  1811,  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  (1,050,000);  in  1831,  one  million  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  eight  hundred  (1,374,800).  ThepopuUtion 
of  the  years  1700  and  1750  is  computed  in  the  manner  described  in  the  Pre- 
liminaiy  Observations  (p.  xxix). 


IHS  METROPOLIS. 

POPULATIOW.                                  1 

1700 

1750 

1801 

1811 

1831 

1.  City  of  London  within 
the  Walls 

139,300 

69,000 

130,000 

330,900 

9,150 

87,000 

57,300 

153,000 

357,600 

33,350 

78,000 

56,300 

165,000 

477,700 

133,000 

57,700 
68,000 

163,600 
.  593,700 

168,000 

58,400 

73,000 

189,400 

730,700 

334^00 

3.  City  of  London  wiUiout 
the  Walls 

3.  Ci^  and  Liberties  of 
Westminster 

4.  Out-Parishes,     within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality.. 

5.  Parishes  not  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortality 

6.  Total  of  the  Metropolis 

674,350 

676,350 

900,000 

1,050,000 

1,374,800 

1.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  London  included  a  space  now  in  tiie 
ancient  middle  of  the  Metropolis,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  lengd)  from 
east  to  west,  and  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  population  has 
diminished  nearly  three-fiflhs  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  nuuiy 
streets  having  been  widened,  and  public  buikiings  and  warehouses  erected, 
whereby  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  has  been  lessened ;  independentiy  of 
which,  the  inhabitants  have  xlecreaaed  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  from  the 
less  crowded  manner  of  residence  which  has  gradually  taken  place. 

3.  The  city  of  London  without  the  walU  b  an  extension  of  the  same  dty,  and 
is  under  the  same  jurisdiction.  In  computing  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  population  of  this  district,  by  means  of  the  parish  roisters,  two  difficulties 
occur;  first,  because  several  of  the  parishes  which  form  part  of  it,  extend  so 
fas  beyond  its  limits,  as  almost  to  double  the  amount  of  population,  if  these 
parishes  are  included  entire.  It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
increase  or  diminution  upon  the  entire  parishes,  and  afterwards  to  apportion 
it  between  the  eitijf  without  the  walls  and  tlw  oitf-pariMer,  the  enumeration  returns 
of  the  parts  mthin  the  city  and  without  being  distinct.    The  other  difficulty 

arises 
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arises  firom  thedisputed  jitrisdiotton  of  the  city  of  London  ad  to  the  borough  of 
Southwaik— Aclami  which  hu  not  been  fiilfy  substantiated;  and  the  five  Soutk* 
wark  paiiabes  are  aooordingly  here  reckoned  among  the  out^parishes. 

S.  the  city  of  Westminster,  once  an  Spisoopal  See,  and  now  the  seat  of 
goteinment,  a4ioins  the  city  of  London,  extending  westward. 

4.  The  appellation  of  die  out-parishes  is  taken  from  the  London  Bills  of 
Mortality,  which  were  first  used  in  the  year  1563;  and,  from  1003,  have  been 
kept  in  regular  series.  These  bills  were  intended  to  fifFord  timely  notice  of 
any  aUuming  increase  of  the  plague,  from  which  London  was  then  seldom  free. 
But  the  crowded  part  of  the  dty  was  purified  by  the  memorable  conflagration 
of  1666;  in  the  preceding  year  68,596  persons  had  died  of  the  plague,  which 
has  since  entirely  disappwed.  The  Bills  of  Mortality  purport  to  exhibit  the 
Qiunber  of  christenings  and  burials,  but  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  full 
number  of  either.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  these  bills,  and  of  the  col« 
lection  of  parish  registers^  under  the  act  of  1821,  is  here  subjcHned :-» 
Bi^wns  and  Burials  wiihm  the  London  BiU$  of  Mortality, 


BAFTWiS* 

aOBiAis.             1 

According  to 

Acoofdikig  to 

According  to 

TBAES. 

thePteiBli 

the  Bilk  of 

TIAftS. 

thePbriah 

the  Bills  of 

K«gittef», 

Mortality. 

Registers. 

Mortality. 

1811 

22,739 

20,645 

1811 

17,327 

17,043 

1812 

«2,526 

20,404 

1812 

19,080 

18,295 

181S 

2S,ai4 

20,528 

1813 

17,840 

17,322 

1814 

22,852 

20,170 

1814 

21,271 

19,783 

1815 

25,271 

23,414 

1815 

19,821 

19,560 

1816 

24,292 

23,581 

1816 

20,157 

20,316 

1817 

25,352 

24,129 

1817 

19,309 

19,968 

1818 

25,669 

'    24,233 

1818 

20,108 

19,705 

1819 

25»60S 

24,800 

1819 

20,225 

19,228 
19,348 

IBfO 

25,659 

23,158 

1820 

20,087 

The  number  of  burials  withm  the  BiHs  of  Mortality  (as  distinguished  from 
the  Metropolis)  has  absolutely  decreased  since  the  year  1700,  according  to  the 
I^lis  of  Mortality,  and  according  to  the  Parish  Register^  cannot  be  said  to  have 
inemased;  while  the  population  has  increased  as  three  to  two— from  665,200 
to  1/>50,500. 

5,  A  few  parishes,  now  forming  part  of  tlie  Metropolis,  have  not  been 
brought  into  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in 
the  suburbs  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  shows  how  rapidly  the 
Metropolis  increases  in  extent,  althougli  its  population  has  not  increased  so 
fast  as  that  of  the  k'mgdom  in  general.  In  1700,  the  Metropolis  contained 
almost  an  eighth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales;  in  1750  and 
1801, about  a  tenth  part;  in  1811  and  at  present,  about  a  twelfth  part. 

6.  Objections  may  undoubtedly  be  made  to  the  propriety  of  Uie  limhs  of 
the  Metropolis  herein  assumed;  tt  may  be  therefore  right  to  add,  that  the  total 
popalaticm  of  all  the  parishes  whose  churches  are  situate  within  eight  miles 
i^ctil'mear  around  St.  Paul's  cathedral  (inchiding  the  aforesaid  addition  of  one 
twcnty-fiiti)  part),  in  1801,  amounted  to  1,031,500;  in  1811,  to  1,220,200,'  and 
in  18n,  to  1,481,500,  the  parish  of  Woolwich  not  included. 

The  population  ascribed  to  the  city  of  Paris  is  included  in  a  district  of  this  size. 
^^  X  2  Thi 
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.  The  number  of  unregistered  interments  in  the  Metropolis  has  been  a  <pies- 
ti«n  much  agitatedy  on  oocasioa  of  forming  computations  for  life  Annuities, 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  the  last  six  months  of  1794,  it  was  ascertuned 
by  the  collector  of  the  then  tax  on  burials,  that  3,148  persons  were  interred 
without  being  registered ;  and  it  b  not  likely  that  the  whole  number  of  inter- 
ments, or  even  of  burial  grounds,  were  discoverable  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 
If  it  be  assumed  that,  on  account  of  the  unregistered  interments,  a  tturd  part 
(about  8000  annually)  may  be  added  to  the  registered  burials,  tlie  annual  mor- 
tality of  the  Metropolis,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  as  one  to  twenty 
of  the  inhabitants,  at  present  as  one  to  forty  ^  showing  a  vast  improvement  in 
health  and  longevity;  but  it  was  to  be  expected,  tliai  the  extension  of  popula- 
tion over  a  larger  space  than  formerly,  aidded  to  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
longed human  life  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  would  produce  this  salutary  efe:t, 
whidi  has  been  most  conspicuous  as  regarding  the  life  of  children  widiin  the 
London  Bills  of  Mortality.  J.  Rickman. 


NEWSPAPER  RETURNS. 

1. — ^An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Stamps  bsued  for  Newspapers,  for  the 
year  1801 ;  distinguishing  the  London  from  the  Provincial  Newspapers,  and 
distinguishing  the  different  London  Newspapers,  and  the  Anwunt  of  Duty 
received  from  each. 


LoXDOW  NxwsrAniiSrf— 1801. 

DAILT. 

English  Chronicle    ..... 
Grenenl  Eveninf  Post      .     '  . 
London  Chronicle     ..... 
LbjFd's  Evening  Post      .... 
Bfoming  Advertiser  .... 

Morning  Chronicle  ..... 
Morning  Herald  ..... 
Morning  Post  ...... 

Oracle 

Porcupine;  with  Heart  of  Oak  ... 

Public  Le%er;  with  London  Packet 

St  James's  Chronicle;  with  London  Journal    • 

The  OHmes;  with  Evening  Mail 

Traveller ;  with -Commercial  Chronicle     . 

True  Briton;  with  Sun     .        .       .        .' 

Whitehall  Evening  Post   .... 


Craflsnian;  with  Selector  .       ... 
Johnson's  Sunday  Monitor        ... 
London  Recorder;  with  Westminster  Journal 
Old  British  Spy         .       .       . 
Sunday  Review         ..... 

Weekly  Dispatch 

York's  Political  Review 


Police  Gazette 
Total  number  of  London  Newspapers  which  can 
be  distinguished 


Provincial  Newspapers  and  Stamps  issued  for  the 
supply  of  London  papers,  not  speciBed  in  the 
above  account,  which  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Total  number  of  Ncwipaper  Stamps  inued 


Number. 


190,650 
198,500 
2S7,500 
99,611 
622,500 
527,500 
762,500 
812,500 
541,025 
191,000 
554,250 
245,500 
1,065,750 


804,000 
129,750 

70^250 
97,500 
71,000 
6,250 
85^450 
17,000 

saooo 

28^000 


7,073,486 
9,011,419 


Duty. 


1,998 
2,807 
8^17 
1,452 
9^078 
7,692 

11,119 
4,557 
7,889 
2,785 
7,791 
8,551 

15,859 
4^717 

11.725 
1,892 


16  S 
5  10 

14  8 

15  9\ 
8    6 

14  2 

15  10 
5  10 

18  11$ 
8     4 

8  11 
O  10 

17  1 
14     2 

O    O 

9  9 


1,024    g 

1,421  17 

1,055    8 

91    a 

516  19 

247  18 

891  13 


380  16     8 


103,155    O     1 
191»416  10     6! 


16,084,905  {284»ff71  lO     74 


CMflVtToUer't  OflSce^  Stamps,  April  19^  1822. 


A.  R.  Babuk,  Pro  CoMp^ 
3.— Ab 
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9.-^Ao  Account  of  the  Number  of  Stunps  issued  for  Newspap^,  for  .the  year 
1831 ;  ^istioguishing  the  London  from  the  Pravinciai  Newspapers,  and  df* 
stip^ishing  the  different  London  Newspapers,  and  the  Amount  of  Duty  re- 
ceived from  each. 


LOMSON  NxwlFAPkU«-*1881. 
lUILT. 

BrituhPren;iriUi  Globe  .  -  .  . 
Britiib  Tiavdler       ...... 

Courier 

Monnqg  Advertiaer;  with  Sunday  Advertiaer  . 
Moniiiig  Chronick.  ...... 

Mormng  Hendd 

Morning  Poat  •       •       ...       -       ... 

Kew  limes       .       '., 

FuUic  Ledger  •       . '      .       . 

Star 

Statesman;  with  ConstiiutioQ    .       .       .       . 

Sun         -       -       -       -   .    

The  limes;  with  Eremaa  Mail  •  .  . 
TrareUer;  with  Commercial  &  London  Chronide 
IVue  Briton 


YBan  TDOi  A  WUK. 

English  Chronicle 

General  Evening  Post     -        .        .       .        . 
St.  James*s  Chronicle;  with  Baldwfai's  Journal 
London  Paektt 


TWICK  A  WXUEa 

Bdl*s  Weddy  Dispatch 

Bdi;i  Weekly  Meisenger 

British  Luminary      ...... 

British  Neptune;  with  British  Freeholder,  British 
Mercury,  London  Moderator,  London  and  Pro- 
▼incial  Gazette^  National  Bicgister,  and  Nor- 
wicfa  Courier  ...... 

Brunsirick         ...... 

Catholic  Advocate 

Champion         ...... 

Courier  de  Londies 


Guar£an  .... 

John  Bull- 

John  Bull's  British  Journal 

London  Gasctte 

News        -       .       -       . 

Nicholson's  Price  Current 

Obeerrer  .... 

Obsenrer  of  the  Times 

Real  John  Bull 

Wooler's  British  Gazette  - 


Aufoia  BoreaBs 
BeU's  Price  Current  >       ... 
British  Monitor        .... 
Christian  Reporter    .... 
Cofabett's  Register     .... 
Coun^  Chrraide;  with  County  Herald 
County  Literary  Oironicle 
Enghshman ;  with  Mirror  of  the  lines 
Fanner's  Journal      .... 
Independent  Observer       ... 
Law  Chronicle  ..... 


Ckiijed  forward    - 


Number. 


777,500 
81,575 

1,594,500 
970,000 
990^000 
875,000 
630,500 
846,000 
430^500 
41^073 
239,150 
170,000 

2,684,800 
386,500 
165,600 

160^500 
150,000 
577,500 
108,000 

138,250 

522,700 

52,500 


36,000 
22,392 
18,545 
30^070 
22^500 

141,975 
88»150 

468,002 
2,000 

160,000 

506,500 
7,400 

714,000 
55,150 
77,568 
66,500 

24,600 

lOjOOO 

iBffJS 

24,650 

825 

896»60O 

1,500 

187,750 

\6Sfi€0 

36,866 

11,100 


Duty. 


18,958 
1,359 

26,575 

16,166 

16^500 

14>58S 

.10508 

14,100 

7,175 

6,834 

3,985 

2,833 

44,746 

6,441 

2,760 


I.    d. 

6    8 
II     8 

0    0 


600 
873 
309 
501 

a75 


1,469 

7,800 

53 

2,666 

8,441 

183 

11,900 

919 

1,292 

1,106 


16    8 
6    8 


2,675  0  0 

2,500  0  0 

9,685  O  O 

1,700  0  0 

2,204  3  4 

8,711  13  4 

875  0  0 


6  8 

0  0 

8  4 

16  0 

6  8 


410    0 

166  18 

417  18 

410  16 

18  15 

8,775    0 

25    0 

2,295  16 

2;58S    6 

614    8 

185    0 


-16,019^766.   266,996    8    0 


SOS 
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Brought  forwttd 

litenury  Gazette 

BfMwadeV  Price  CivNDt 

Mjlilary  Regiiter       •  .       .       •       . 

Itfirror      •••-••--• 

Phiknthropic  GazeUe 

Sunday  Monitor ;  with  WefUuiiister  Jonmal,  and 

Imperial  Gaxette   •       -  -  •       - .     - 

Town  Talk 

ones  A  fOmTVlOIR. 

Racing  Calondar - 

ovcx  iM  voME  wnxs. 
Police  GazetU 

owes  A  MOMTII. 

Utenry  Advertiier  -      •      •       - 

Total  number  of  London  Newtpapera 
Provindd  Newspapers      .       .       .       .       . 

Total  number  of  Newtptper  Stamps  Issued 


Number* 


16,019,766 

60^197 

1,099 

1,672 

9,000 

S6^900 

6S,SQ0 

84,400 
WfXO 
6,000 


Duty. 


8  0 

1,005    5  8 

18    6  4 

87  17  4 

150    0  0 

615    0  0 

1,041  IS  4 

50    0  0 

406  IS  4 

500    0  0 

100   D  0 


16,254,554 
8,525,258 


270^8  IB    0 
148,087  \0    8 


84,779,786    418,996    8    8 


Comptroller's  Office,  Stamps,  April  19b  1888. 


A.  fi.  BAUxa,  Pro  Comp'. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

During  a  late  debate  in  tlie  l>oiise  of  commons.  Lord  John  Russell  made 
the  following  interesting  statement  relative  to  the  extraordinary  means  which 
are  now  in  action  in  this  country  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  infonnatkm 
throughout  the  various  classes  of  society. 

"  From  the  year  1785  tq  1792  the  average  amount  of  our  exports  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures  was  about  13,000,000/.  per  annum.  From  1799  to  1799 
it  wa3  17,000,000/.;  but  the  exports  of  the  year  1821  are  stated  to  amount  to 
40,000,000/.  When  to  this  is  added  the  stUl  larger  consumption  of  oar  ma- 
nufactures at  home,  and  when  it  is  considered  tliat  out  of  these  40,000,000/., 
our  export  of  cotton-goods  amoimted  to  23,000,000/.,  our  woollens  and  linens 
to  7,000,000/.,  it  must  be  inferred  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  subsbt  by  those  manufactures.  I  will  not  now  dwell 
upon  tlib  new  pluenomenon  in  the  state  of  the  countiy,  but  for  the  present 
confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the  fact.  With  this  immense  increase  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  tke  dissemhuUion  (^  instruciion  and  the  imprave- 
fuentin  knowledge  have  advanced  even- in  more  than  equal  pcopottioD.  In- 
deed, this  is  a  circumstance  which  must  strike  the  most  careless  observer,  from 
the  vast  increase  of  books  and  the  very  high  prices  whidi  are  paid  for  the 
exercise  of  literary  talent*  From  ^e  immense  distribution  of  works  o)*  every 
description  throughout  the  country,  one  would  iufer,  that  as  theopportimities 
of  information  are  thus  increased,  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  must  be 
enlarged  in  the  same  proportion.  Being  curious  to  gain  some  information 
on  this  important  subject  I  some  time  ago  applied  to  an  eminent  booksdlers* 
house  in  the  city  (that  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.),  from  which  I  learned  a 
number  of  interesting  facts.  *  From  the  firm  to  which  I  applied,  I  learned 
that  their  own  sale  amounted  to  five  millions  of  volumes  in  the  year ;  that 
they  employed  sixty  clerks,  paid  a  sum  of  5500/.  in  advertisements,  and 

gave 
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gave  ooostant  employment  lo  not  fewer  than  £50  prfnteis  and  bookbliulen. 
Another  great  Bource  of  information  u>  the  country  is  the  Increase  of  cireu* 
lating  fibnuries.  In  the  year  ]770|  there  were  only  four  circulating  libraries 
in  the  metropolis :  there  are  at  present  one  hundred ;  and  about  nine  hun- 
dred more  scattered  throughout  the  country..  Besides  these,  there  are  ftom 
1500  to  8000  booic  clubs,  distributing  throughout  the  kingdom  large  masses  of 
infonnatkni  on  history,  voyages,  and  every  species  of  science  by  which  tin* 
sum  of  human 'knowledge  can  be  increased,  or  the  human  mind  improved, 
llere  I  may  also  observe  on  the  increase  of  periodical  works.  Of  these  there 
are  two  (the  Edinbuigh  and  Quarterly  Reviews),  many  articles  in  which  are 
written  with  an  ability  equal  to  some  of  the  best  original  writings  of  former 
times,  and  having  a  greater  circulation  than  all  the  periodical  works  of  thirty 
years  ago  put  together. 

'*  While  so  many  and  such  fruitful  sources  of  information  are  thus  opened 
to  the  higher  orders,  the  means  of  improving  the  minds  of  the  poorer  class 
have  advanced  at  a  pace  not  less  rapid  or  less  steady.  First  came  the  esta- 
blbhment,  about  five-and-twenQr  years  ago,  of  the  Lancasterian  Schools, 
which  have  distributed  so  widely  the  blessings  of  early  instruction ;  and  after 
these  followed  the  no  less  beneficial  system  ot  National  Schools,  which  afford 
to  the  poor  education  suita)>le  to  their  state  and  condition  in  life.  In  addi- 
tkm  to  those  means  of  improvement^  another  has  been  opened  not  less  ad- 
vantageous to  the  poor.  I  allude  to  the  great  facilities  which  at  present  exbt 
of  getting  the  most  valuable  works  at  a  rate  so  very  cheap  as  to  bring  them 
witibin  the  oompafls  of  all.  Some  time  ago  an  establishment  was  commenced 
by  a  number  of  individuals  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  a  million,  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  standard  works  at  a  cheap  rate.  By  that  establishment, 
the  history  of  Uume,  the  works  of  Buffon,  tlie  £ncyck>pedia,  and  other  valu- 
Me  productions,  were  sold  in  small  numbers  at  sixpence  each ;  and  by  this 
means  sources  of  the  highest  and  most  useful  instruction  were  placed  within 
the  poor  man's  reach.  I  regret  much  to  add  that  this  valuable  establishment 
was  veiy  much  checked  in  its  operations  by  the  effect  of  one  of  those  acts  for 
the  suppression  of  knowledge  v^ich  were  passed  in  the  year  1819.  I  regret 
this  the  more,  as  one  of  the  rules  of  that  rstabl'ishment  has  been  not  to  altow 
the  venders  of  their  works  to  sell  any  book  on  the  politk»l  contioversies  ot 
the  day. 

<^  In  noticing  the  means  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  mental  im* 
provement  of  die  great  body  of  the  people,  I  ought  not  to  omit  noticing  the 
veiy  good  effects  which  have  resulted  firom  the  exertions  of  the  Bible  Society, 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  other  valuable  associations  of  a  similar  character.  Since  the  com* 
menoement  of  the  Bible  Society  it  has  applied  the  immense  sum  of  900,000^ 
to  the  laudable  purpose  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures.  From  the  Religious  Tract  Society  not  fewer  than  five  millions  of 
tracts  are  distributed  annually,  and  the  Society  for  Christian  Knowledge  di^ 
trflnites  one  million.  These  facts  will  show  the  rapid  strides  which  have 
been  made  by  the'public  in  the  improvement  of  general  knowledge. 

**  I  will  now  come  to  the  state  of  political  knowledge  in  the  country.  This 
has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  circulation 
of  newspapers.  Some  time  ago  I  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  and  cir- 
culadon  of  the  scvcraJi  newspapers  printed  in  London  and  In  the  countiy. 

That 


300  Society  for  the  Encouragement  ffArls^  ^c. 

^  When-  this  oar  first  object  b  accomiAabod,  tbere  remains  still  more  to 
be  done :  Mr.  Prevosc,  one  of  my  8ous-in-laWy  visited  this  moDastery  only  \b 
days  ago  accompanied  by  his  son  (whom  the  president  admitted  to  this 
meeting),  when  Idr.  Prevost  was  informed,  and  afberwards  convinced  him- 
self by  examining  the  building,  that  the  southern  front  of  the  edifice  requires 
veiy  great  repairs,  without  which  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  niina.  This 
increase  of  necessary  expenses  calls  for  an  increase  of  efforts  to  meet  it 

**  I  thought  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  mode  of  obtaining  diis  result 
would  be,  to  give  to  the  deplorable  situation  of  tliese  very  useful  men  the 
greatest  notoriety,  by  making  it  known  to  the  whole  of  the  Helvetic  Society  in 
the  present  session,  and  by  soliciting  its  members  to  mention  it  to  thdr 
friends,  and  to  all  tlie  friencb  of  humanity.  I  am  not  even  sure  if  some  por* 
,  tion  of  the  funds  dormant  in  our  chest  ought  not  to  lie  destined  to  this  pur- 
pose. Naturalists  are  more  frequently  caUed  on  than  other  travellers  to  ex« 
pose  themselves  im  the  summits  near  the  monastery,  and  thus  to  put  to  the 
test  the  courage  and  adroimess  of  the  monks  in  the  hour  of  danger.  In  this 
point  oi  view,  the  sum  which  we  may  vote  will  not  be  a  mere  charitidile  of- 
fering, but  in  some  measure  the  payment  oi  a  debt** 


SOCIETY  FOR  TIIE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  ARTS,  MANUFAO 
TURES  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  excellent  Sodcty  was  held  on  May  26th» 
when  the  usual  rewards  adjudged  to  the  \arious  candidates  for  their  merito- 
rious productions  were  presented,  before  an  assemblage  of  rank  tod  beauty 
seldom  equalled,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  the  place  appropriated 
for  the  interesting  ceremony. 

The  Theatre  probaUy  never  had  to  boast  of  so  numerous  and  fashionable 
an  attendance.  By  13  o*clock  the  boxes,  pit,  and  lower  gallery,  were  filled 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen;  and  ihc  upper  gallery  was  appropriated  for  a  mi- 
litary band  in  full  uniform. 

The  stage  also  contained  a  numerous  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  end 
at  each  side  the  respective  candidates  were  seated,  and  so  arranged  as  to  faci- 
litate their  introduction  to  the  Royal  Chairman  at  the  presentation  of  the  me- 
dals, &c .  The  Theatre  was  lighted  up  with  additional  chandeliers. 

About  half-past  twelve  the  Duke  of  Sussex  arrived  at  the  Theatre.  And 
the  company  received  H.  R.  H.  standing,  and  with  great  applause,  while  the 
band  played  '*  God  save  the  King.'' 

On  taking  the  chair,  li.  R.  U.  was  surrounded  by  several  of  the  English  ' 
and  foreign  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  Mr.  Aikin,  the  Secretary,  was  called  on 
to  read  the  Report,  which  furnished  a  most  flattering  description  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  in  many  instances  proved  the  beneficial  efiects  derived  from  the 
present  mode  of  encouragement  by  rewards,  &c.  It  was  received  with  im- 
mense applause. 

At  its  conclusion,  the  candidates,  intended  to  be  rewarded  by  the  Society, 
were  separately  ushered  to  the  presence  of  the  Royal  Chairman^  after  having 
their  names,  and  die  nature  of  their  performances,  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  each  of  their  productions  was  placed  for  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
pany :  the  paintings,  &c.  were  hung  on  the  front  of  the  first  and  second  tier 
of  boxes  and  4it  the  sides  of  the  stage. 

The 
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Xbc  rewards  first  distributed  were  in  agricultural  and  rural  economy.  Tb» 
large  Gdd  Medal  was  presented  to  Messrs.  Cowley  and  Haines,  Winslew,  for 
drsBwing  turmps  m.the  month  of  November  1821,  and  preserving  the  samem 
a  sound  state  fit  for  feeding  cattle  to  the  end  of  April,  1823.  T^  Gold  Ceres 
Medal  was  also  presented  to  die  seme  gentlemen,  for  cnlttvadng  four  acres 
of  the  White  Poppy  {Pa^inner  tommfhvm),  and  extracting  from  it  GOlbs.  of 
solid  opium,  equal  to  the  best  Turkey  opiiun. 

The  large  Gold  Medal  was  given  to  J.  Peart,  Esq.,  Settle,  Yorkshire,  for 
reclaiming  56  acres  of  Waste  Moor  Land. 

In  the  Polite  Arts,  several  most  interesting  and  original  productions  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  rewarded  with  gold  and  silver  medals,  and 
complimented  with  an  appropriate  address  by  Ills  Eoyal  Highness. 

In  Manufactures  there  were  many  peculiarly  interesting  inventions  and 
improvements,  which  were  amply  rewaided }  the  most  striking  were  those  of 
Mrs.  Weils,  Connecticut,  United  States,  who  received  the  large  Silver  Medal, 
and  20  guineas,  for  a  correct  imitation  of  Leghorn ;  and  Mr.  Starkey  of  Hud- 
dersfield  for  fine  broad  cloth>  made  entirely  of  wool  from  New  Soudi  Wales, 
the  Gold  Isis  Medal 

In  Chemistxy  and  Mineralogy,  two  medals  were  bestowed  for  a  commu- 
nication respecting  the  nature  and  preparation  of  the  stones  used  in  Tuscany 
for  grinding  fine  flour:  and  a  discovery  of  glaze  for  vessels,  of  common  red 
earthenware,  not  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  who  use  them. 

In  Mechanics,  H.  Gordon,  Esq.  Captain  R.  N.  the  Silver  Vulcan  Medal, 
for  a  life  Boat    The  large  Silver  Medal  to  Lieut.  littlewort  R.  N.  for  an  ' 
improved  ship's  compass. 

^Silver  Medal  to  J.  Watson  (blind),  for  a  system  of  musical  notation  for 
the  use  of  the  blind — and  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Bailey,  for  an  improved  me- ' 
thod  of  opening  and  shutting  the  windows  of  churches  and  other  public 
buildmgs. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  risible  faculties  of  the  auditory  were 
put  into  modon  by  the  amiouncement  of  a  reward  of  five  guineas  to  Mr.  S. 
Bowles  for  a  Rat  Trap,  on  which  the  instrument  of  deatli  was  laid  on  the 
table  before  His  Royal  Highness. 

In  Colonies  and  Trade- — ^"llie  Gold  large  Medal  to  Mr.  J.  M^Arthur,  for  im- 
porting 18,130ibs.  of  fine  wool  from  New  South  Wales,  the  produce  of  hb 
own  flock. 

Several  odier  medals  were  awarded  to  other  gentlemen,  and  the  whole 
gave  infinite  satisfaction. 

UTERARY  FUND. 

The  General  Meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  the^ Freemasons'  T»« 
vem  on  the  22d  of  May, — H,  R.  IL  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Chair,  supported 
by  the  Frendi  Ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lords  Torrington  and 
Bolton,  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  B.  Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C.  Hxppisley,  and  several  other 
persons  of  dbtinction.  After  the  usual  toasts,  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  B.  Hob- 
bouse^  and  Lord  Torrington  addressed  the  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Fiind; 
Dr.  Yates  delivered  a  Jvery  interesting  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
9Uttee ;  but,  as  he  justly  remarked,  the  delicacy  neoessory  to  be  observed  in 
the  dbtribudiMd  of  their  funds  was  such,  as  precluded  the  Committee  from 
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making  a  full  and  public  report  of  the  lienefits  achieved  by  their  generosity, 
lie  however  recited  several  cases  which  met  with  strong  sympathy,  and  the 
whole  %vas  received  with  general  approbation.  He  further  stated  that  he  had 
received  a  donation  of  1000/.  from  And.  Strahan^  Esq.  and  two  half-yearly 
donations  of  100  guineas  each  from  His  Majesty.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  recited  his 
Annual  Ode ;  and,  after  the  Poets  and  Dramatists  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
drank,  and  Mr.  Knowlcs  and  Mr.  Colman  had  returned  thanks,  the  Royal 
Duke  lefl  the  Chair,  and  the  Meeting  separated  soon  after.  We  are  happy 
to  see  that  a  society  which  has  in  view  the  alleviation  of  distress  which  is  not 
unfrequently  felt  by  literary  characters,  is  supported  in  so  noble  and  liberal  a 
manner. 

The  following  glee,  also  written  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  set  to  music  by 
Mr.  Shield,  was  sung  on  this  occasion : 

When  warm  with  Hope,  in  Life*s  aspiring  mom. 

The  tints  of  Fancy  ev'ry  scene  adorn ; 

The  glowing  landscape  charms  the  Poet's  view. 

And  Youth  believes  the  fairy  prospect  true  1 

But  soon  Experience  proves  his  eye  betrayed, 

And  all  tlie  picture  darkens  into  shade. 

The  noble  fervour  of  his  early  days, 

His  thirst  of  Fame,  his  love  of  honest  praise  i 

All  that  could  make  his  ardent  mind  aspire. 

And  kindle  fair  Ambition's  sacred  firel 

Like  fleeting  visions  of  the  heated  brain. 

Dissolve  in  poverty,  and  end  in  pain. 

But  the  warm  beams  your  patronage  bestows, 

Shall  dissipate  at  once  the  Muse's  woes ; 

Raise  the  bright  hopes,  and  stimulate  the  fame. 

Of  him  who  else  had  died  without  a  name. 


'    PROCEEDINGS  OF  SCHOOL  SOCIETIES- 

Anuhenary  Meeting  of  the  Charity  Children, — ^The  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  children  of  both  sexes,  educated  in  the  charity  schools  of  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  borough  of  Southwark,  and  other  parts  of  the  roe- 
tropolisy  was  celebrated  at  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Paul. 

Soon  afber  ten  o'clock,  the  streets  leading  to  tlie  church  were  lined  with 
the  children  passing  in  procession,  headed  by  their  teachers  and  beadles, 
towanls  the  cathedral,  where  on  their  arrival,  they  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  allotted  for  diem  under  the  dome  of  the  sacred  building,  by  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Conmiittee ;  and  before  twelve  o'clock  upwards  of  8,000  of  the 
rising  generation,  clad  in  homely  but  decent  and  comfortable  apparel,  had 
assembled.  The  seats  for  the  children  were  erected  in  a  circular  form,  rising 
one  ahove  another  to  an  immense  height  In  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
under  the  great  dome,  was  a  temporaxy  pulpit,  around  which  werepewaf 
and  fomis  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company ;  amongst  whom  were 
Dotioed,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Dean  of  the  cathedral ;  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
Lord  Bolton^  Sir  T.  Ackland,  M.  P.,  Col.  Bagwell,  Sir  C.  S.  Htmter,  Alder- 
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man  T.  Smith,  and  Is.  Spencer,  Escf.  Mayor  of  York;  the  Countess  of 
Mansfield,  Lady  Augustus  Stanhope,  the  four  Ladies  Murray,  Lady  Gleor- 
giana  Bathurst,  the  Ladies  of  Sheriffs  Garratt  and  Venabies,  and  Alderman 
Hunter^  &c.  &c.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Biomberg,  Price,  Kenny,  and  others  of  the 
Clergy,  were  seated  in  the  residentiary  pew  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit. 

At  twelve  o'clock  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution, arrived  in  his  carriage,  attended  by  Col.  Higgins.  The  Royal  Pre- 
sident was  met  ait  the  great  western  entrance  by  Messrs.  Greenaway  and 
Stable,  the  Treasurers,  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  who  conducted 
His  Royal  Highness  to  his  chair  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit. — ^Immediately 
after,  the  performances  commenced  with  the  100th  Psalm,  which  was  sung  by 
the  children,  assisted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir,  and  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Atwood  on  the  organ;  the  first  lesson  ended  with  the  choir  chaunting  the 
reading  Psalms,  the  children  joining  in  the  Gloria  Patri  to  each  Psalm.  The 
Te  D^m,  Jubilate^  and  grand  Coronation  Anthem,  were  performed  by  the 
choir,  assisted  by  the  children  in  grand  chorus. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  from  Mark  ix. 
S7.  After  sermon  four  verses  of  the  104th  Psalm  were  chaunted  by  the 
children,  and  the  performances  concluded  with  the  Hallelujah  chorus. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  other  Noble  Personages,  were 
prevented  from  attending  on  account  of  the  Drawing-room.  The  collection 
made  at  die  doors  was  very  flattering.  The  patrons  and  supporters  of  the 
Institution  repaired  to  the  Old  London  Tavern,  where  at  six  o'clock  about 
200  sat  down  to  a  most  sumptuous  dinner,  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
in  the  chair,  supported  on  the  right  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  on  the  left 
by  Sir  C.  S.  Hunter. 

National  School  Society. — June  5,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers 
to  the  National  Society  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church,  on  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell,  was  held  at  the  Central 
School-House,  Baldwin's  Gardens,  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  There  were  present 
die  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Salisbury, 
Chester,  Worcester,  Exeter  and  Llandaff,  Lords  Calthorp  and  Kenyon,  Sir 
Js.  Langham,  Mr.  Wilberforce,and  many  other  dbtinguished  philanthropists. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  the  Chaur. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walmsley,  the  Honoraiy  Secretary  of  the  Society,  read  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  last  year,  by  which  it  appeared  diat  82  new 
schools  had  been  formed  On  the  National  Plan  in  different  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  the  last  year,  and  13  schools  had  been  discontinued ;  and  that 
the  total  number  of  schools  was  1790 ;  and  also  that  an  increase  of  upwards 
of  12,000  had  taken  place  in  the  last  year  in  the  number  of  children  edu- 
cated in  the  different  schools,  the  total  number  being  upwards  of  250,000. 
The  Society  had  in  the  course  of  the  year  given  assistance  to  39  schools,  by 
grants  of  money,  amounting  to  3425^.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Society  ibr 
Uie  year  amounted  to  3634f .  and  their  funded  property  to  S600/. 

Tlie  Report  being  read. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addressed  the  Meeting.  The  Report 
showed  that  the  Committee  had  not  been  inattentive  to  their  important  duties. 
— The  Society  had  been  msdntained  eleven  years  by  the  contributions  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  the  most  of  whom  were  then  present, 
and  had  extended  the  benefits  of  education  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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United  KtBgdooi — modi  wa^done,  but  much  remataed'to  do;  anfl  ^Ihen  hm 
Gooaidered  the  great  public  utility  of  the  institudoo,  he  eould  not  but  entor- 
tain  sanguine  hopes  that  it  would  soon  receive  a  more  general  support  from 
the  public.  It  must  be  painfol  to  all  to  hear  that  thirteen  schools  had  been 
diaoontinuod— be  hoped  it  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
present  timeSi  and  he  was  persuaded  that  all  hb  brothrcn  would  recollect 
that  it  was  a  most  important  part  of  their  duty  to  look  well  to  the  establish<i> 
mentand  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  poor. 

Lord  Kenyon  moved  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
for  his  very  great  attention  to  the  prosper!^  of  the  Society,  and  his  kindoasa . 
in  taking  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Browne  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  passed  with  great  applause. 

Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  Committee^  die  Treasurer,  and  other 
Officers  of  the  Socie^,  after  which  the  Meeting  dissolved. 

The  Annual  EmminatioQ  of  the  children  of  this  Society,  educated  under 
the  Madras  System,  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  16th  May,  at  the  Central 
School,  Baldwin's  Gardens,  Ok9^'%  Inn-lane^  when  a  numerous  and  highly 
lespectiUde  attendance  took  places  and  seats  were  erected  hi  the  scfaooWioom^ 
appropriate  for  the  aocmnmodadoQ  of  the  company. 

The  room  |Nresented  a  most  interesting  spectacle.  At  the  head  of  the 
room  the  children  oomected  with  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  and  those  of 
other  public  charities,  atdred  in  their  school  coatume,  were  placed  in  wder 
to  witness  the  examinatioii. 

The  company  having  takxm  their  seats  at  about  1  o'clock,  the  Abp.  of 
Canteibury,  followed  bpF  a  numerous  train  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  en* 
tered  the  room,  and  Hb  Grace  took  the  Chair,  and  was  supported  by  the  Abpw 
of  York,  Bishops  of  London,  liandaff,  Lincoln^  St.  Asaph,  Gloucester,  and 
Wovoester;  Arohdeaoons  Watson,  Blomfield,  and  Prosser;  liords  Radfosd, 
Kenyon,  Gardiner;  Sir  Js,  lan^am.  and  Sons;  Sir  R.  Woodford,  Sir  E. 
Dolben;  the  Bev.  D^.  Benny,  Yates,  and  Shepperd;  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
M.P.,«cc 

On  the  Ardibishop  taking  the  chair,  some  partitions  which  separated  an 
adjoining  apartment  were  instantaneously  removed,  and  the  scliolars, 
amoimting  to  486  boys  and  206  girls,  with  their  slates,  &c  in  their  hands, 
w^  sud^fy  exhibited;  and  their  innocent  and  interesting  demeanour  had 
the  effect  of  exciting  the  most  gratifying  feelings.  The  teachers  and  monitora 
headed  their  separate  classes,  and  in  rotation,  each  class  was  formed  into  a 
kind  of  square  opposite  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Bbhops,  and  they  were 
examined  in  th^r  spelling,  reading,  and  other  branches  of  education.  They 
also  recited  several  passages  in  tibe  Scriptures,  which  were  expounded  to 
them  by  a  Rev.  Gentleman  as  they  went  on;  and  they  were  examined  in 
other  branches  of  their  education,  and  answered  with  such  accuracy  as  tiki 
credit  to  their  tutors.  About  half-past  three  o'clock  the  examination  ^ided 
with  the  children  singing  a*  passage  in  the  Psalms,  whkh  they  perfonned 
with  much  spirit  Thie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  expressed  in  the  warmest 
terms  hb  satbfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  children— «  sentiment  le-edioed 
by  the  company  at  large. 

Briiith  and  Foreign  School  Society. — ^The  17th  Anniversary  of  tliis  Socie^ 
was  held  on  the  IGth  May,  at  Freemasons'  Hall ;  li.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  in  the  chair.    H.  R.  Ilfghness  opened  the. business  by  a  few  words  of 
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ooogialahtion  on  the  aapeei'of  ^  present  Meeting,  which  uras  numerous 
beyond  any  former  AmxkitnAxy ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  company  consisted 
oC  Ladiesy  including  those  of  the  Ladies'  CkHnmittee.  We  noticed  among 
the  company  the  presence  of  the  Duke  de  Broglio,  Professors  Cairns  and 
Ilanna,  of  Beliast;  Professor  Blumhardt,  of  Basle;  Lord  Suffield,  Mr. 
Harington^  and  others,  besides  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  in  the 


Rev.  G.  Clayton  (one  of  the  Committee)  then  read  the  Report,  which 
b^anrwith  stating,  that  if  their  attention  were  confined  to  the  pecuniary 
coBcenA  of  the  Society,  thdr  task  would  be  extremdy  painful;  as  the  ex-' 
penses  of  the  Society  far  exceeded  its  income,  and  amounted  to  more  than 
double  the  sum  of  its  annual -subscriptions;  the  Committee  however  turn 
with  much  pleasure  to  the  progress  of  the  Sodety  in  the  work  of  education.  > 

The  Central  School  in  the  Borough  Road  contains  500  boys  and  300  girls ; 
and  31|S96  child^n  have  been  eduoited  at  this  School  since  its  commence- 
ment. During  the  last  'year  80  masters  were  prepared  to  propagate  the 
system,  and  8  Missionaries,  who  studied  the  plan  in  order  to  introduce  it 
into  their  Schools  among  the  heathen.  The  youths^  brought  from  Mada- 
gascar,  who  had  been  ten  months  under  instruction,  had  made  a  progress 
beyond  what  could  have  been  expected ;  fair  specimens  of  their  writing  were 
handed  round  the  room,  and  excited  much  admiration. 

The  Depository  for  Spelling  and  Scripture  Lessons  was  now  adverted  to| 
and  the  Meeting  were  informed  that,  by  a  separate  subscription,  they  were 
now  prepared  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Portuguese.  Auxi- 
liary Societies  are  spreading  through  different  parts-  of  the  kuigdom,  and  are 
widely  extending  the  system ;  and  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  Tavistock  have 
^ded  the  funds  of  the  Society.  In  Ireland  also,  for  which  country  the 
Sjiilem  ui  allowed  to  be  particularly  adapted,  ^  The  Society  for  the  Education 
of  the  Poor**  (established  there  in  Id  14)  has  now  513  schools,  and  about 
40fi00  scholars.  The  circulation  of  Tracts  in  that  cotmtry  is  also  an  object 
of  vast  importance^  and  the  friends  of  •religion  and  morals  in  Ireland  have 
pushed  this  matter  with  so  much  energy,  that  they  have  already  excluded 
from  the  book-market  much  of  the  trash  formerly  circulated  in  that  country. 

The  Report  now  turns  to  the  foreign  connexions  and  concerns  of  the 
Sodety.  The  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction  at  Pant  (formed  in  1815), 
in  the  course  of  last  year  opened  15T  new  Schools,  making  about  1,400, 
equally  open  to  Catholics  and  Protestants;  adult  sdiools  have  been  formed, 
and  in  several  departments  Sunday  Schools  are  also  introduced,  and  6,000 
Testaments  have  been  placed  at  the  dispoail  of  the  Directors,  by  the  j^ble 
Society  at  Paris. 

In  Spainy  Schools  formed  on  the  British  system  are  continued  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Cortes.  Col.  Kearney  continues  his  exertions  with  great  zeal, 
and  has  opened  many  new  Schools.  A  Norman  School  has  also  been  formed 
in  Valencia. 

In  the  Neiheriand$  the  Minister  of  public  Instruction,  M.  dePalch,  reports, 
that  by  the  new  system,  in  conjunction  with  schools  on  the  Dutch  system, 
education  is  greatly  extended.  In  Brussels  the  School  Society  is  making 
progress  both  in  the  education  of  l)oys  and  girls.  In  Ghent,  Mens,  Tournay, 
and  Liege,  there  are  schools,  and  in  the  province  of  Hainault  education  is 
provided  for  60,000  scholars. 

In 
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.    In  Smcden^  M.  Gerellius  has,  by  the  king's  order,  introduced  the  Britiflh 
System  into  Mititaiy  Schools. 

In  Utisf  ia  the  cause  continues  to  spread  under  the  same  high  and  iUustrtqMS 
patronage.  It  is  carried  into  Poland ;  and  at  Homel,  on  the  Russian  frontier, 
a  School  is  establbhed  on  an  estate  of  Count  Romanaoff's,  and  under  Lis 
immediate  patronage;  conducted  by  Mr.  Heard,  a  young  man  trained  at  the 
Borough  Road  School.  ^  Schools  also  are  formed  at  Petersburgh,  Kbff, 
Magiloff  in  Siberia,  and  various  other  places. 

In  i/a(y  politidd  events  have  been  most  unpropiftious  to  the  cause  of 
education ;  but  there  are  26  schools  on  this  plan  in  Tuscany,  and  a  Society 
b  formed  to  extend  the  plan.  In  various  parts  of  Germany  popular  instruc- 
tion has  become  an  object  of  public  attention,  and  the  King  of  Dennuurk  has 
begun*  to  introduce  the  new  system  into  the  schools  of  that  kingdom. 

Time  has  not  allowed  to  report  any  progress  in  the  plan  of  introducing 
^/bfto/e  schools  in  India;  Miss  COoke,  however,  arrived  there  in  November, 
was  cordially  received,  and  enti^red  immediately  on  her  beloved  work.  Of 
the  other  sex,  there  are  above  S0,000  natives  under  instruction,  and  10,000 
m  Ceylon.  Dr.  Milne  is  very  active  in  promotmg  schools  at  Malacca,  and 
all  the  Missionaries  of  the  London  Society  study  to  promote  tlie  British  sy* 
Stem,  vlt  has  found  its  vray  into  North  and  South  America,  the  Islands  of 
the  Sou&  Seas,  and  the  West  Indies.  A  gentlenian  of  Barbadoes  lately 
made  a  voyage  to  England  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  fully  to  understand 
the  system,  and  has  returned  to  promote  it  wiUi  his  utmost  zeal. 

In  Africa  also  the  system  widely  spreads.  Dr.  Thorn,  who  was  lately  in 
England,  has  returned  to  the  Cape  to  renew  his  exertions  in  its  favour. 
Schools  have  been  formed  in  Senegal  under  the  patronage  of  the  Sociely  at 
Paris,  and  at  Sierra  Leone  under  that  of  the  National  Society  in  England. 
Thus  has  the  system  already  made  the  tour  of  the  globe,  though  certa]|Jy 
there  is  still  much  room  for  it  to  spread,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tiios.  Spring  Rice,  Esq.  M.P.,  in  moving  that  the  Report  be  received 
and  printed,  called  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  the  great  effects  which' 
sometimes  arise  from  small  beginnings,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
this  Society,  of  which  the  leading  characteristic  was,  that  while  it  preserved 
all  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  it  had  nothing  sectarian  about  it. 
After  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  system  in  Ireland,  Russia,  &cc.  Mr.  R. 
particulariy  adverted  to  the  rising  governments,  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  where  freedom  is  the  haihinger  of  universal  education.  It  was  a 
pleasing  circumstance,  tliat  these  people  do  not  nowt^l  upon  us  for  mili- 
tary stores ;  but  for  books  and  printing  t^^pes,  for  the  spread  of  Chrbtiaii 
knowledge. 

Rev.  G.  BuRDER,  Secretary  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  seconded 
this  motion,  and  expressed  their  obligations  to  this  Society  for  the  facilities 
afforded  to  their  Mbsionaries,  in  acquiring  the  system  previously  to  their  going 
abroad.  Mr.  B.  then  adverted  to  the  presence  (behind  the  ciiair)  of  seveo 
of  the  youths  which  came  last  year  from  Madagascar,  who  were  sons  of  the 
principal  diiefs,  and  towards  whose  maintenance  our  Government  liberalTy 
allowed  50/.  for  each.  Two  or  three  of  these  lads  might  be  trained  for 
scholars,  and  the  others  to  useful  mechanic  trades,  as  weavers,  dyers,  &c. 
Mr.  B.  then  read  the  names  of  the  new  Committee,  and  a  statement  of  the 
fundfe,  by  which  it  appears  that  they  are  indebted  to  their  Treasurer  no  kss 
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ItttD  1^83i!>— -and  in  the  whole,  including  building  expenses,  &c  nearly 
6/)00/.'  The  expenses  la3t  year  exceeded  the  income  full  400/.  Mr.  B. 
CQPKihided  ^th  an  eulogy  on  the  liberality  of  the  illustrious  Emperor  Alex^ 
ander,  who  had  enabled  Mr.  Knill  (the  Missionary  of  their  Society  at  Peters^ 
hur^)  to  establish  a  school  in  connexion  with  his  own  chapel. 

W.  Allen,  Esq.  (the  Treasurer)  wished  .to  caution  the  Society  agabst 
disGourageinent  on  account  of  its  pecuniary  concerns,  for  he  remembered 
diem  in  a  situation  ten  times  worse.  It  would,  however,  be  very  desirable 
to  get  out  of  debt,  in  order  to  which  he  proposed  to  raise  6000/.  in  shares  of 
100/.  each ;  already  he  had  five  names  (which  were  mentioned)  with  en- 
coiiniganent  to  expect  more;  for  Englishmen  were  not  backward  to  support 
any  [dan  of  public  utility-  when  properly  understood ;  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that  by  the  next  anniversary  the  object  would  wholly  be  accomplbhed! 
Their  object  was  to  enable  the  poorest  of  the  poor  to  read  the  Bible,  and  1^ 
unite  Christians  of  all  denominations  under  the  standard  of  revealed  religion. 

Mr.  WiLBEKFORCB,  M.P.  remarked  that  their  Treasurer  had  begun 
with  stating  that  the  Society  had  been  heretofore  rescued  from  much  greater 
difiBculties  than  its  present;  but  (with  his  usual  modesty)  he  omitted  to  add; 
what  was.the  fact,  that  it  was  then  rescued  chiefly  by  his  own  generosity.  As 
to  the  subject  of  education,  its  importance  was  forced  upon  us  by  the.destitute 
situation  of  human  nature — ^tliere  is  no  animil  comes  into  the  world  under 
a  situation  so  needy  and  destitute  as  man.  People  are  apt,  indeed,  to  talk 
of  generosity  on  this  subject;  but  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  administer  to 
the  mental  as  to  the  physi^l  wants  of  our  fcUow-creatures.  It  is  our  dutjF 
to  Uim,  from  whom  we  receive  all  our  property  and  talents,  to  put  into  the 
bands  of  every  one  that  sacred  volume,  which  alone  can  guide  us  through 
life  and  afibrd  us  support  in  death.  Mr.  W.  theti  followed  th^  tour  of  thb 
system  as  sketched  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee;  and  after  reviewing  the 
state  of  education  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  he  moved,  ^*  That 
this  Meeting  entertams  the  most  grateful  sense  of  the  patronage  and  support 
aSbrdjBd  to  this  Institution  on  the  part  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  thereby 
strongly  evincing  his  paternal  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  commumQr.*? 
His  Majesty,  who  had  sent  his  annual  donation  of  100/.,  had  an  hereditary 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Society;  for  his  venerated  father,  having  had 
the  christian  sagacity  to  see  its  merits,  lent  it  his  early  support,  and  it  was 
deli^tful  to  see  the  son  following  the  noble  example  of  the  father.  This 
tribute  of  gratitude  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  more  gratifying  to  His  Majestyip 
from  having  been  proposed  from  the  chair  by  his  Royal  Brother.  It  was  by 
works  of  this  kind,  which  alone  were  worthy  of  kings,  that  he  would  support 
the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and  establish  his  claims  to  the  gratitudeof  his  people; 

Rev.  Rowland  Hill  supposed  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Comnuttee  to 
place  their  best  and  worst  spoJcers  in  alternate  succession :  he  was  therefore 
appointed  to  follow  Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  was,  however,  very  happy  in 
seconding  the  present  motion,  and  could  not  help  congratulatang  the  fnends 
of  educatlofi  on  the  very  numerous  and  respectai)le  Meeting  which  had  that 
day  assembled  in  its  support,  and  partknilarly  on  their  having  met  under  tha 
presidency  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  had  on  all  oocasbns  proved 
himself  the  friend  of  education  and  of  humanity.  The  *^  National ''  Schools 
were  well  protected  and  supported,  and  this  was  very  proper;  but 'it  was 
well  known  that  a  large  portion  of  British  sul^ts  did  not  belong  to 
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the  natioiial  church.  He  was  connected  with  Sunday  Schools  for  a^OOO 
children  in  the  Borough,  where  all  classes  and  parties  worked  together  in 
^diffusing  the  benefits  of  a  rdigious  education.  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  the 
Amds  of  the  Institudon  were  very  low ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  active  ex- 
ertions of  the  very  nutncrous  and  respectable  assembly  which  he  saw  around 
him  would  soon  recruit  them.  He  was  aware  that  many  persons  tfiought 
they  had  occasion  for  all  their  money  whilst  living,  but  they  could  not  whefl 
dead ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  (without  injuring  their  Immediate  relatives) 
they  would  remember  the  Society  in  making  their  wills.  As  a  proof  of 
the  exertions  making  for  the  dissemination  of  education,  he  would  mention 
tiie  seven  Madagascar  boys  present,  whose  instruction  was  proceeding  rapidly; 
He  had  had  them  at  his  house,  and  he  would  say  that  better  behaved  boys  he 
had  never  met :  and  while  he  was  on  this  subject  he  could  not  omit  to 
mention,  to  the  great  credit  of  Government,  that  they  allowed  50L 
for  the  support  of  each  of  these  boys.  This  was  a  proof  that  they  were 
not  insensible  to  the  blessings  of  education,  but  really  anxious  to  promote 
it.  The  Rev.  Gentleman  concluded  by  expresung  his  warm  approbatioR  of 
the  resolutbn,  which  was  then  put  and  carried  amidst  great  appbuse. 

The  Barok  de  Stael,  from  France,  next  presented  himself  to  tlie  Meet« 
ing,  and  was  very  favourably  received.  He  observed  that  it  was  indeed  a 
sight  which  reflected  honour  oo  the  character  of  this  country,  to  see  so  nu* 
merous  and  respectable  an  assemblage  of  its  inhabitants,  of  difierent  creeds 
and  politics,  met  for  the  common  and  benevolent  object  of  communicating 
the  blessings  of  education  to  the  poorer  classes  of  their  fellow  men.  Such 
tti  association  deserved  to  prosper,  and  its  patrons  merited  the  best  thanks 
of  their  country.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  Uie  schools  established  in  France 
had  not  met  with  that  success  in  the  last  year  which  they  had  reason  to 
expect ;  but  he  could  assure  them  it  was  not  from  want  of  exertion  on  tiie 
part  of  their  promoters :  they  had  done  all  in  their  power,  and  he  hoped  that 
their  exertions  would  yet  be  attended  with  success.  It  was  to  him  highly 
gratifying  to  see,  in  this  country,  Princes  of  the  Blood  come  forward  at  the 
head  of  benevolent  institutions  like  this  :  whereas  in  other  countries  they 
generally  confined  themselves  to  the  precincts  of  the  court  The  Noble 
Baron  therefore  felt  great  pleasure  in  moving,  ^*  That  the  most  respectful 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  due,  and  were  humbly  offered,  to  Their  Royal 
Higlinesses  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  for  their 
continued  patronage  of  this  Institution,  and  for  the  support  they  thusafibrded 
to  the  cause  of  universal  education. '' 

Rev.  Mark  Wilks  was  so  accustomed  to  follow  his  noble  and  excellent 
friend  in  his  own  country  (where  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Bible  and  Shive- 
trade  Abolition  Societies,  &c.)  that  he  felt  himself  hivoluntarily  led  to 
second  this  resolution ;  and  he  assured  the  Ro}^l  chairman,  that  whenever 
Hb  Royal  Highness's  name  was  mentioned  abroad,  it  was  always  associated 
with  the  most  liberal  and  honourable  feelings. 

llieDuKB  OF  Sussex  thanked  the  Meeting  in  the  name  of  his  Royal 
relative  and  his  own,  for  the  honour  which  they  had  conferred  in  so  distin- 
guished a  manner.  On  the  part  cf[  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  he 
could  assure  the  Meeting  that  he  felt  smoerely  the  honour  conferred.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  country  for  some  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  ill  heallii  of  a  near  reUttive,  but  would  return  in  a  few  weeks,  and  would 
learn  with  gratitude  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  the  Meetings  and  they 
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might  rest  assured  that  he  would  never  forget  the  dear  ties  which  knit  him 
to  the  people  of  England.  As  to  himself,  his  opinions  with*  respect  to  tiieir 
valuable  institution  were  the  same  as  ever;  and  it  afforded  him  the  most 
sincere  gratification  to  preside  at  a  Meeting  which  had  been  so  much  ho* 
noured  by  the  eloquent  and  glowing  address  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.*  Wil« 
beribrce).  On  the  principle  of  the  benefits  of  education  and  of  toleration,  he 
thought  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  in  all  liberal  minds.  They  were 
the  principles  which  seated  his  family  upon  the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  qualified  name  **  tde*' 
ration  ^  would  be  set  aside.  He  regretted  that  the  Society  established  in 
Fiance  had  not  been  more  successful  in  the  last  year;  but  be  hoped  that  tha' 
good  sense  of  those  who  opposed  t^e  dissemination  of  mental  improvement 
would  bring  them  to  a  better  and  more  enlightened  view  of  this  subjest^ 
It  was  also  to  be  regretted  that  so  very  tittle  progress  had  been  made:  in. 
Italy;  but  he  hoped  that  by  the  next  Report  it  would  be  found,  that  tiiey- 
who  were  thus  endeavouring  to  che^  the  progress  of  the  hunuCn  mind,  were 
working  the  destruction  of  their  own  fabrk;.  His  Royal  Highness,  after' 
congratulating  the  Meeting  on  its  numbers  and  respectability,  wad  exhorting, 
them  to  continue  their  exertions,  concluded  by  expressing  the  great  pleasure 
he  ieh  at  learning  that  Government  had  so  liberally  provided  for  the  Mada«. 
gascar  boys.     His  Royal  Highness  sat  down  amidst  loud  cheers. 

Mr.  Evans,  M.P.,  in  proposing  the  dianks  of  the  Meeting  to  the: 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Vice  Pfttronesses^  and  Ladies*  Committee,  made 
several  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  Institution,  and  the  obstacles  whkfa: 
stmikir  attempts  had  enicountered  abroad.  Amongst  other  circumstancesi  he. 
noentioned  that  from  a  school  opened  at  Milan,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,, 
the  pupils  were  recently  expelled  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  mastec 
and  principal  promotere  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cox  (of  Hackney),  in  seconding  this  motion,  took  the  oppor-i 
tunity  of  reading  some  extracts  from  the  Rqiort  of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  to: 
show  how  well  they  merited  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting. 

J.  Randolph,  Esq.  (Member  of  the  American  Congress)  moved  tbm. 
thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  President,  and  the 
Vke-Presidents,  and  iJiat  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Suiiieid,  and  J.  H.  Harington, 
Esq.  be  added  to  thehr  number ;  also  thanks  to  those  ^  Reverend  Gentleinea' 
who  had  befriended  the  Insdmtion  by  preaching  on  its  behalf,  or  by  granluigr 
the  use  of  their  churches  or  chapels.''  Mr.  R.,  in  recommending  this  motion,, 
dwelt  upon  tlie  virtues  of  the  House  of  Russell  and  o^er  great  fiuuilies, 
whose  present  representatives  he  ibuad  in  the  list  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Vak  Oven,  Vice-President  of  the. 
Jewish  Sehool,  who  mentioned  it  as  an  instance  of  Christian  liberality,  that: 
even  persons  of  his  religion  were  not  excluded.  .  He  dso  expressed  the: 
grstilude  of  the  supporters  of  the  Jews*  fi-ee  schools,  for  the  assistance  ren- 
dered to  them  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

The  Royal  Chairman  here  read  a  letter  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  apologizing  for  his  absence,  and  indoshig  his  noble  annual  subseri{H» 
tionof  100/.       . 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ebrinotok,  after  compihneiiting  the  Royal  Duke,  and 
the  noble  foreigners  present,  particularly  die  desoendattt  of  die  iUustrious 
Madame  <le  Stael,  proposed  die  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  the  different  aux^. 
iliary  branches  o^  the  Society,   particularly .  at    Qrisiol,  Plynvnith,   and 

Y  fi  Tavistock ; 
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Tavistock;  atlding,  ^  That  this  Meeting  hails  with  delight  the  rapid  f  r  Jgress 
of  the  system  in  foreign  countries ;  and,  for  his  estraordinarf  services  in 
introducing  the  system  into  Spain,  elects  lieut.  Ck>L  Kearney  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Institution.*' 

Rev.  Dr.  Schwa  be,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  defended  his  country 
(Germany)  from  a  hint  tiirown  out  of  bdng  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  edu* 
cation ;  and  requested  the  other  foreigners  present  to  carry  home  with  tliem 
the  assurance  of  the  warm  interest  felt  in  his  country  for  the  success  of  edu« 
cation  abroad. 

This,  like  all  the  former  motions,  being  carried  unanimously,  the  last  reso- 
ItttioB  was,  of  course,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Royal  Chairman,  which  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wavgh,  who  began  widi  this  remark ;  **  That  when 
the  great  God  meant  to  display  his  sovereign  wisdom  and  power  in  the 
faigheat  degree,  he  said,  '  Let  there  be  ligltt,'  and  there  was  light:  those 
words  were  echoed  from  this  and  every  similar  institution,  and  on  every 
Sabliath  day,  from  every  pulpit  in  the  land,  from  the  cathedral  to  the  con* 
venticle."  Addressmg  the  Royal  Chairman,  Dr.  W.  then  said — ^*  This  Meet- 
ing cannot  adequately  express  their  sense  of  YcfUr  Royal  liighness's  conde- 
scension on  this  and  similar  occasions — may  '  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  glorify,'  not  you  — ^far  be  that — ^may 
your  name  be  absorbed  in  the  splendour  of  your  own  actions — ^while  the 
glory  shall  be  to—*  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.' 

The  Rev.  Nicii.  Bull  (Rector  of  Saffron  Walden)  seconded  this  mottoo, 
as  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  his  approval  of  the  liberality  apparent  both  in 
Its  plan  and  conduct;  and  he  hoped  the  great  cause  of  education  and  of 
knowledge  would  proceed  till  the  earth  should  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord. 

This  motion  being  carried  by  acclamation,  was  adcnowledged  in  few  words 
by  His  Royal  Highness,  who  hoped  the  benefits  of  this  Meeting  would  be 
'  long  felt  by  the  Institution.     His  Royal  Highness  retired  amidst  the  loudest 
plaudits^  and  a  handsome  collection  was  made  at  the  doors  of  the  Hall,  se- 
veral of  the  plates  being  held  by  ladies. 

Kfiyal  Britith  InMtUtkkmfcr  the  Edticeihtt  of  the  Poor.— On  the  Sd  of  May, 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  excellent  Institu- 
•tion  was  held  at  the  school-house,  in  Nortb-street  City-road,  where  a  nume- 
C90US  and  respectable  attendance  took  place. 

^His  R.'H.  the  ^uke  of  Sussex  not  being  able  to  attend  tiie  Meeting,  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood,  the  founder  of  the  Institution,  was  requested  to  take  the 
duur,  which  he  did,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  whose  indisposition  (he  said)  could  be  the  only  cause  of  his  non-at- 
tendance at  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  WiLKS,  the  Secretary,  now  read  the  Report,  from  which  it  appeared 
ihat  the  Institution  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  had  met  with  the 
most  liberal  support  of  the  public.  Since  the  year  1813,  the  Society  had  re- 
eeived  under  its  care  4,433  boys,  and  the  number  had  been  increased  to  4,808 
'^-of  these,  S,501  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  2,307  had  been  com- 
pleted in  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  Within  the  last  three  years,  580  girb  had 
been  admitted  into  the  schools,  and  taught  needle  work  and  the  rudiments 
of  education,  and  S17  now  remsdned  in  the  school,  the  dimensions  of  which 
wrere  so  very  extensive^  that  more  could  be  received.    It  abo  stated  that 

3000/. 
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3000/.  have  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  two  commodious  schools,  and 
there  only  remained  a  debt  of  400/.,  which  it  was  anticipated  would  be  liqui* 
dated  by  that  day's  subscriptions,  and  others  in  hand. 

The  school  embraces  the  children  of  the  poor  of  every  denomination,  with* 
ODt  offering  violence  to  their  religious  feelings,  and  is  conducted  upon  the 
liberal  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  conveying  religious 
and  moral  instruction  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which 
some  of  the  girls  showed  so  great  an  attachment,  that  they  saved  all  their 
littk  pittances  of  pocket-money,  &c.  to  purchase  Bibles  for  themselves. 

After  the  Report  was  read,  several  of  the  children  of  the  Institution,  were 
conducted  into  die  room.  They  were  neatly  clad.  Being  placed  in  rotation, 
each  of  them  produced  some  specimen  of  their  forwardness  in  education  in 
its  varous  branches,  and  the  needlework  and  writing  exacted  the  highest  eu- 
logies from  the  company.    Several  read  passages  out  of  the  Bible. 

Su/uk^  School  Union. — ^The  Annual  Meeting  of  tliis  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  morning,  May  7,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  Joseph  Butter- 
worth,  £sq.  M.P.  in  the  chair.  The  company  assembled  to  breakfast  be- 
tween 5  and  0  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  chair  was  taken  at  half-past 
six.    About  1000  persons  were  present. 

The  Report  stated,  that  the  total  of  Sunday  scholars  in  London  and  its  vi- 
cinity was  52,549  children,  and  478  adults,  taught  by  4,870  gratuitous  teachers, 
being  an  increase  of  3,087  scholars  in  the  past  year.  Several  new  Sunday 
School  Unions  had  been  formed  during  the  last  year.  In  three  counties  in 
Wales  there  was  a  total  of  Sunday  scholars,  including  children  and  adults, 
amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  population.  The  Report  exhibited  a  total  of 
upwards  of  000,000  Sunday  scholars  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  were  many  places  from  which  no  returns  had  been  com- 
municated. The  Report  then  alluded  to  the  spread  of  education  generally 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially  by  means  of  Sunday  schools;  9000 
scholars  were  stated  in  the  New  York  Suuday  School  Union,  and  24,000  con- 
nected with  that  of  Philadelphia. 

'Jlie  Report  was  highly  interesting,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Winter,  Scott,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  addressed  the  Meeting  in  eloquent  speeches. 

Summary  of  Returns  of  Sunday  Schools, — ^These  returqs  have  been  received 
firom  the  different  Unions  and  ReportUig  Societies  in  corrcspoudeuce  with  the 
Institution.  ^ 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Four  London  Auxiliaries  ............ 

302 

2507 

172 

978 

1558 

4,908 
32,700 
10,580 

2,121 

53,398 

290,041 

93,017 

57,831 

150,255 

Sixty  Country  Unions  and  Societies  . . 
Unions  in  Wales 

Sabbath-School  Unbn  for  Scotland  . . 
Sunday-School  Society  for  Ireland . . . 

Grand  total ......... 

5,037 

50,375 

050,542 

Additions  reported  since  last  year 

022 

14,148 

138,859 

Of  which  471  are  new  schools  opened  during  the  past  year. 


Beceipts 
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Rece^tsof  the  Year.                              jfi     «.  d. 

Contributions 140  12  4 

Publicdtions 1621  12  1 

Total    £1762    4  $ 

FaymentM  oftlte.  Year, 

Publications     , 1358    5  5 

Grants  to  schools  and  societies     ••••« ••         72    4  9 

Sundries 101  11  7 

Total  ..•..-. 4^1532    1  9 


London  Hibernian  Society. — On  the  4th  of  May,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  His  lioyal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  in  the  Chair. 

The  Report,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ritciiings,  the  Secretary, 
stated,  that  the  number  of  the  Society's  schools  in  Ireland  had  increased  in  the 
last  year  from  534  to  575,  and  the  number  of  scholars  was  53,233 ;  35  of  the 
schools  were  under  the  superintendance  of  Catholic  priests,  from  which  it 
would  be  seen  how  entirely  the  Society  was  divested  of  sectarianism.  The 
Society  had  received  1000  Bibles  and  10,000  Testaments  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  had  distributed  upwards  of  80,000  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments. The  progress  of  the  Society  had  been  slow  but  sure,  and  extends 
now  to  23  counties  out  of  32,  and  they  looked  with  confidence  to  complete 
success,  as  the  cause  was  not  tliat  of  a  party,  but  truly  catholic. 

The  Earl  of  Gosford  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  success  of  its  la- 
bours hitherto,  and  argued  for  the  necessity  of  its  perseverance  from  the  pre- 
sent melancholy  state  of  Ireland,  which  he  attributed  to  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  a  resident  gentry  among  them.  Lord  G.  concluded  by  moving 
the  reception  and  printing  of  the  Report. 

The  Rev.  George  Clauke  seconded  the  Resolution,  and  warmly  recom- 
mended the  objects  of  the  Society,  which  were  to  benefit  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  were  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh — ^whose  characteristics  were 
bravery,  generosity,  and  gratitude. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stevek,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  who  had  visited  Ireland  during 
the  last  year,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  Society's  schools,  many  of 
which,  he  said,  were  held  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  greatly  promoted 
by  some  excellent  men  among  the  Catholic  priests.  He  was  amazed  at  the 
quickness  with  which  tlie  Irish  children  acquired  learning:  the  dullest 
learned  to  read  the  Testament  in  a  year ;  and  he  had  known  an  instance  of 
a  child  after  having  learned  to  read,  committing  the  four  gospels  to  memory 
in  a  quarter  of  a  year.  The  people  were  of  most  amiable  dispositions,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  all  their  miseries  and  crimes  lay  at  our  door. 

Lord  Calthorpe  moved  a  resolut;ion  of  thanks  to  the  Royal  Chairman, 
for  condescending  to  become  the  patron  of  the  Society,  and  presiding  at  the 
Meeting.  His  lordship  eulogised  the  warm-hearted  people  of  Ireland,  whp 
were  never  deficient  in  gratitude  and  affection  for  those  who  showed  them 
kindness  or  justice. 

The 
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The  Bev.  Dr.  Randolph  MsooDded  the  resolution —He  said^  Never  was 
9ny  QouQtiy  plunged  in  greater  misery  than  Ireland,  but  he  hoped  food  and 
ffoiment  would  soon  be  sent  to  their  relief.  (The  enthusiastic  applause  with 
which  the  expression  of  this  hope  w^  received,  showed  how  deeply  the  Meet- 
ipg  sympatliis  id  with  the  sufferings  of  Ireland.) 

The  Resolution  being  put  by  Lord  CALTHoaPE,  and  carried  by  aocla- 
mation. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  declared,  that  he  felt  he  owed  thanks  to  those 
excellent  patriots  who  had  proposed  to  him  to  unite  with  a  society,  that  had 
&e  happiness  of  much-injured  Ireland  for  its  ol^ect :  England  had  incurred  a 
long  debt  to  Ireland,  which  could  not  be  better  repaid  than  by  affording  them  the 
benefits  Qfreligious  and  moral  education,  on  the  advantages  of  which  His  Royal 
Highness  dilated  at  some  length.  He  would  ever  consider  the  people  of  tliat 
country  as  members  of  the  same  family  with  the  people  of  England,  and  endea- 
vour to  extend  to  them  a  participation  of  every  blessing  their  brothers  en* 
jayed  in  England. 

Rev.  J.  BaowN  hoped  that  some  elevated  and  benevolent  characters  in- 

'  England  wotild  import  themselves  into  Ireland,  and  carry  with  them  the 

more  regular  and  orderly  habits  of  tiiis  country.     If,  indeed,  they  were  afraid, 

to  go^  they  had  only  to  send  more  Bibles  and  teachera  to  prepare  their  way, 

and  secure  their  welcome  reception. 

A  vote  of  thanks  being  passed  to  the  Vice-Presidents, 

Mr.  Wlx«BEii?OEC£,  M.P.  as  one  of  them,  addressed  the  Meeting  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  in  which  he  feelingly  lamented  the  injuries  and 
the  insults  that  had  for  ages  been  offered  to  the  high-minded  gallant  people  of 
Ireland;  but  expressed  his  hop^  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  justice 
would  be  done  to  their  virtues  and  their  sufferings.  In  adverting  to  a  remark 
of  their  illustrious  President,  that  England  had  been  long  indebted  to  Ireland, 
be  remarked  that  the  former  would  promote  h^r  own  interests  in  speedily 
repaying  those  obligations.  Ireland  had  been  so  enslaved  and  degrad^,  that 
it  was  difScult  to  persuade  an  Irish  peasant  to  consider  an  En^ishman  in 
any  other  light  than  as  an  enemy.  He  considered  this  ^iety  as  calculated 
to  do  great  good,  and  promised  his  utmost  support  to  their  exertions. 

J.  GiiATTAV,  Esq.  M.P.  could  not  but  feel  grateful  for  their  attention  to 
his  native  counlvy.  He  assured  the  Meeting,  that  by  any  attempt  at  prosely- 
tism  their  ol^ect  would  be  defeated.  His  own  tenants  were  all  CatholicSj 
and  more  honest,  faithful,  and  well  diqK>sed  persons  could  no  where  be  found. 
Mr.  Q.  moved  thanks  to  the  Treasurer  and  Committee ;  which  being  seconded 
and  carried,  the  Rev.  G.  Clayton  returned  thanks  in  their  name. 

J.  Scott,  Esq.  the  Treasurer,  th^  gave  a  brief  statement  of  the  Society's 
accounts.  The  income  of  the  last  year  was  5,562/.,  and  its  expenditure  6,863/.^ 
which  left  a  deficiency  of  800/.,  which  could  only  be  made  up  by  drawing  on 
their  capital. 

Sund(^  School  Society  for  Jre/am2.— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Roden 
presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  which  was  held  on  April  17th 
at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Dublin  Institution. 

James  Digges  Latoucjie,  Esq,  read  the  Report,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  number  of  scliools  which  the  Society  has  assisted  amounts  to  1558, 
containing  156,255  scholars,  being  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  205 

schools 
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adhoob  and  ^,655  scholan.  The  income  of  die  Society  during  the  past  year 
has  been  3193/.  6s.  edr-SOOL  was  contributed  by  associations  in  England, 
and  298/.  from  Scotland.  A  bequest  of  840/.  was  left  to  the  Society  by  Sir 
Gilbert  King,  and  another  of  200/.  by  Mrs.  ODonnell.  The  Society  has.also 
received  a  liberal  donation  of  10,000  Testaments  from  the  Britbh  and  Foreigpi 
Bible  Society.  They  have  issued  during  the  same  period  1029  Bibles,  17,574 
Testaments,  47,842  Spelling-books,  a  number  of  Alphabets,  &c. — ^During  ^e 
year  the  total  expenditure  has  been  2,947/.  17s.  7d, 

Several  Resolutions  approbatory  of  the  Report,  and  returning  thanks  to  the 
patrons  of  the  Society,  the  Ladies'  Associations,  and  all  who  were  employed 
in  the  great  work  of  Sunday-school  instruction,  were  moved,  or  seconded,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  St.  George  Daly,  the  Rev.  Rt.  Shaw,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon 
of  Cambridge,  J.  D.  Latouche,  Esq.,  Lord  Viscount  Powerscourt,  the  Rev* 
Mr.  Marsh  of  Colchester,  Js.  Dtgges  Latouche,  Esq.,  Rev.  Rt.  Daly,  Rev. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Ed'mburgh,  Rev.  Peter  Roe,  and  die  Hon.  Js.  Hewitt. 

Many  of  the  speakers  addressed  die  Meeting  at  considerable  length,  and 
viewed  the  subject  of  Scriptural  Education  in  a  varie^  of  bearings,  as  to  its 
influence  on  the  peace  and  (wosperity  of  the  country,  on  the  happiness  of  the 
domestic  circle,  on  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil,  in*fitting  them  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  relative  duties  of  this  Ufe,  and  preparing  for  a  better. 
When  the  number  of  gratuitous  teachers  throughout  Ireland  (11,000)  was 
mentioned,  it  excited  a  burst  of  astonbhment  and  admiration. 

At  a  Meeting  of  this  desc^ption,  tiie  distracted  state  of  Ireland  presented 
itself  with  considerable  force,  and  irrefragable  proofs  were  adduced,  that  the 
want  of  a  religious  education  in  the  disturbed  districts  was  the  grand  source 
from  whence  it  flowed.  A  contrast  was  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw  between 
the  state  of  Sunday-school  instruction  in  the  provinces  of  Ulster  and  Mimster, 
thepopulation  being  nearly  equal :  in  the  former  there  are  1027  Sunday- 
schools,  in  the  latter  but  52.  View  die  state  of  the  provinces,  and  die  in* 
ference  is  obvious.  The  Rev.  Rt.  Daly  said,  that  in  the  small  county  (Wick- 
low)  where  he  resided,  there  were  4000  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  and  995 
gmtuitous  teachers;  peace  and  good  order  reigned  there;  they  had  only  50 
soldiers  in  the  whole  county ;  but  he  consider^  the  Sunday-sdiool  teadiers 
dieir  best  protectors.  Mr.  Daly  read  some  extracts  from  Serjeant  Lefroy'a 
admirable  address  to  die  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  euio- 
gized,  in  thi  most  energetic  manner,  the  enlightened  view  he  had  taken  of- 
die  subject  of  education,  as  it  afiected  the  general  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
country;  Mr.  J.  D.  Latooehe  dwelt  principally  on  the  happy  influence  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  private  life,  and  called  upon  all  who  wished  to  see 
their  peasantry  sober,  industrious,  and  tender  parents,  and  their  childreu 
dutiful  and  affectionate,  to  support  the  Sunday-school  Institution. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  the  Anniversary^eeting  of  this  excellent  Institution  was 
held  at  the  Freemasons's  Tavern.  On  three  sides  of  the  great  room  benches 
had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company,  who  began  to  assem- 
ble atan  early  hour ;  and  long  before  eleven  o'clock  every  place,  including  die 
l^igh  galleries  at  each  end,  was  filled  by  persons  of  the  first  respectability,  among 

whom 
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wiwin  wera  H.  It  H.  the  Duke  of  Glouoester;  the  Bishops  of  SalkbilTyy  St* 
I^avid's,  and  Norwich;  the  Earls  of  Hanowby,  Gosford,  and  Rocksavage; 
Lords  Calthorpe,  Gambier,  SufBeld,  and  Satidon ;  the  B.t.  Hon.  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Rt  Hon.  C.  Grant,  Sir  T.  D.  Adand,  Sir  R.  H.  In- 
glis.  Sir  C.  S.  Hunter,  Sir  Mont.  Chomley,  Barts. ;  S.  Wortley,  W .  Whitmoie, 
and  Wm.  Wilberforce,  Esqrs.  M.P. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  who, 
after  explaining  the  object  of  the  Meeting,  moved  that  the  Report  be  read. — 
Hie  Report  was  read  accordingly,  and  the  following  is  an  abstract: 
-  It  contained  a  number  of  most  cheering  &cts  rdative  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Institution,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  Auxiliary  Societies  have  in- 
creased both  in  numbers  and  in  tlie  amount  of  the  subscriptions ;  that  the 
liiends  of  similar  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  been  prose- 
cu&g  the  same  cause  with  increased  energy  and  success;  and  many  in- 
stances  were  mentioned  in  which  their  exertions  have  produced  v«ry  strik- 
ing moral  and  religious  benefit  The  income  of  the  Society  during  tibe  past 
year  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  and  amounted  to  the  astonishing  sum 
of  upwards  of  One  hundred  and  three  thousand  pounds.  The  expenditure 
during  the  same  period,  in  translating,  printing,  and  circulating  the  Scri|H 
tures  in  a  variety  of  European,  Asiatic,  and  some  Afrk»n  and  American 
languages,  as  also  in  assisting  the  benevolent  labours  of  kindred  institutions* 
exceeded  90fiO0L  $o  great,  however,  are  the  demands,  and  such  the  confix 
denoe  of  the  Committee  on  the  continued  generosity  of  the  Christian  public, 
that  the  engagements  of  the  Society -were  calculated  at  no  less  a  sum  tiian 
50,000/. — ^The  reading  of.  the  Report  occupied  nearly  an  hour,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Meeting  with  the  most  cordial  approbation. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  expressed  the  high  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the 
Report  which  had  been  read,  by  which  it  af^^ared  that  the  Gospel  had  ex- 
tended to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  to  men  of  every  colour  and 
of  every  clime.  His  Lordship  moved  that  the  Report  be  printed  under  di- 
rection of  the  Committee.--r-Agreed  to. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
blanks  of  the  Society  to  their  Noble  President,  Lord  Teignmouth.  The  So- 
ciety had  now  entered  into  its  nineteenth  year  since  its  formation;  and  al- 
though it  had  long  been  discountenanced  .by  many,  it  had  grown  above  all 
difficulties.  His  Noble  Friend  had  called  their  attention  to  the  Report  which 
had  been  read;  but  in-order  that  the  Report  might  be  understood,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  map  of  the  world;  because  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  trace  all  its  operations.  By  that  Report  it  appeared  that  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  ignorance  and  idolatry  were  giving  way  before  the 
light  of  Truth  and  of  the  Gospel.-i^Although  thb  Institution  formed  but  a 
small  part  in  the  efforts  made  to  extend  that  light,  it  would  form  a  mem<H 
rable  era  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Christian  Chiuch ;  and  he  hoped  that  all 
selfish  feelings  would  be  overlooked  in  supporting  the  great  cause  in  which 
they  were' all  engaged. 

This  motion  being  passed. 

Lord  Teignmouth  then  rose,  and  after  expressing  his  acknowledge^ 
ments,  observed,  that  the  happy  effects  of  thb  Society  bad  every  day  b^n 
extending  from  nation  to  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  distribution 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Efforts  so  extended  as  those  could  not  have  pip^ 

cecded 
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oeeded  from  any  cause  purely  human^  but  from  Ood  himself,  whaaMistlwte 
disposed  the  hearts  of  men  to  promote  his  glory  and  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  If  history  was  a  record  of  the  crimes  of  mankiiidy  it  was  re- 
served for  modern  times  to  form  new  institutions^  founded  on  evangelical 
principles,  ibr  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  for  promoting  the  good  of  man- 
kind. He  was  happy  to  find  that  the  Bible  Societies  comprehended,  at  this 
time.  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  that  universality  was  given  to  all 
their  operations^  which  were  directed,  not  to  the  subjugation  of  empires,  but 
to  the  subversion  of  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  vice.  They  aimed  at  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  mankind ;  the  Bible  alone  was  the  in- 
strument by  which  it  was  to  be  effected ;  and  he  hoped  thb  Society  would 
continue  its  operations  until  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  acquainted 
with  that  sacred  work,  which  had  already,  by  the  vast  extent  of  its  circula- 
tion, greatly  improved  the  moral  condition  of  mankind,  while  it  tended  to 
conduct  ihem  to  eternal  salvation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Monod,  Secretary  of  the  Paris  Protestant  Bible  Society^  was 
now  introduced  to  the  Meeting.  This  gentleman  addressed  them  in  vefy  good 
English.  He  said  he  i^peared  before  diem  as  the  representative  of  a  Bible 
Society,  which  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  proccedmgs  of  this  Sodvtyp 
and  which  contemplated  them  with  admiration  and  gratitude.  The  Membm 
of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged  valued  no  other  distinctions  than  those 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  He  considered  himself  there  among  children  of 
the  same  Father,  and  followers  of  the  same  Saviour.  With  sentiments 
of  this  kind  he  prayed  the  indulgence  of  the  Meeting,  and  assured  them 
that  their  brethren  in  France  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  those  whom, 
he  now  addressed,  although  they  had  not  tibe  same  means.  Little  morei 
than  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Society  in  Paris  was  establislied,  and 
since  then  there  were  forty  Branch  Societies  from  it;  and  from  having  at 
first  no  more  funds  than  40,000  francs,  they  now  had  300,000  francs.  They 
had  distributed  vast  numbers  of  Bibles ;  and  a  generous  friend  of  their  Insti-- 
tution  had  sent  2000  francs,  to  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  best  work  in  the 
French  language  upon  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Dealtrt  now  passed  some  compliments  on  the  respectaUe  fo^ 
reigner  who  just  spoke,  for  the  infinnatifin  he  had  given,  and  the  intdli-^ 
gent  manner  in  which  he  had  delivered  himself.  It  must  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  every  man  to  hear  of  such  a  Society  as  that  just  described  being  esta- 
blished in  Paris. 

Lord  Calthorpe  also  expressed  his  admiration  at  what  he  had  just  heard 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Paris  Bible  Society.  Nothing  could  more  gratify 
the  feelings  of  all  persons  in  this  country  than  the  assurance  that  such  an 
Institution  could  be  held  in  support  of  the  Society  of  England.  So  great  was 
the  extent  of  those  Institutions,  and  so  far  had  they  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  their  supporters,  that  nothing  less  than  a  Divine  influence 
could  have  produced  such  wonderful  effects.  It  had  been,  within  the  last 
year,  objected  that  this  Institution  had  deviated  from  its  original  purpose  : 
the  objections  urged,  however,  had  all  been  of  .a  minor  kind,  and  not  di- 
rected to  its  great  and  essential  objects.  He  was  convinced  that  this  Society 
had  reflected  higher  glory  on  the  country  even  than  the  progress  of  its  arma 
and  its  arts ;  and  its  evangelical  nature  would  ever  make  it  pre-eminent  over 
all  other  Institutions.    It  happily  liad  the  support  and  patronage  of  Royal^  ^ 

and 
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anlfeeliiig  as  he  did  the  deepest  hiterest  In  the  Royal  Family  of  this  cauhiry^ 
be  thouf^it  the  thaaks  o£  die  Meeting  ou^t  to  be  offered  to  tbera,  not  aa 
individuals,  but  in  behalf  of  the  whole  people  of  the  country.  He  concluded 
with  moving  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Their  Boyial  Highnesses  the  Dukes 
of  YorlEy'  Cumberland^  Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  for  their  continued  support 
in  forwwdhig  the  objects  of  thb  Society. 

.  Mr.SruAttT  Wortley,  M.P.  xo^e  to  second  Ous  motion.  It  was  the 
peculiar  pride  and  boast  of  this  country^  diat  in  all  eioelient  Institutions 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  most  forward  in  mixing  with  their  fellowv- 
subjects,  in  order  to  promote  their  success ;  he  tiiereibre  jnost  cordially  sup- 
ported die  vote  of  thanks  now  moved  to  be  given  to  the  Illustrioas  Indivk- 
duaJs  in  question. 

His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  GLOUCEarcB,  considered  this  vote  as  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  generous  feelings  with  which  they  wete  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
any  triiling  services  performed  by  him  and  his  illustrious  relatives.  He  wished 
to  express  his  thanks  to  themnidier  for  having  laboured  so  much  in  the  great 
Gsose  in  n^ch  they  were  engaged,  than  for  the  mark  of  favour  they  had  now 
shown  him.  The  respectable  Secretary  of  the  French  Bible  Society  had  truly 
obeerved  that  th^  had  all  associated  as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  were  the 
children  of  one  common  Father;  and  he  fully  participated  in  that  feeling. 
After  the  struggles  in  which  all  Europe  had  been  so. long  engaged,  it  was  a 
satis&ction  to  him  to  see  its  inhabitants  no  longer  contending  for  earthly  ter- 
rhory,  hnt  endeavouring  to  miake  their  fellow-creatures  happy*  by  giving  that 
book  which  was  to  prepare  them  for  eternal  life,  as  well  as  to  midse  them  vir- 
tuous in  this  present  world.  So  long  then  as  there  remained  a  spot  upon  the 
globe  to  which  a  Bible  bad.  not  yet  reached,  they  ought  to  increase  their  eflforts 
in  this  great  cause,  llie  difficulties  Mdiich  had  at  first  been  encountered  were 
diminishing  every  day,  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  labours  of  this  Society  ex- 
tended all  over  the  world.  He  trusted  that  increased  exertions  would  be  made 
every  year  towards  extending  the  blessings  which  had  grown  out  of  this  So- 
cie^.  In  the  name  of  his  illustrious  relatives  he  now  thanked  them  all  for 
their  kind  regards. 

Wm.  Wilbertorce,  Esq.  M.P.  begaan  by  congratolating  the  company  on 
the  happy  progress  which  the  efforts  of  the  Society  had  made ;  and  he  was  de- 
lighted to  see  even  in  Paris  the  rapkl  progress  of  that  blessed  truth  which 
wqukl  lead  men  to  eternal  salvation,  and  overturn  the  false  philosophy  which 
had  too  much  prevailed  in  a  capital  that  had  so  long  been  renowned  for  learn- 
ing and  the  liberal  arts.  It  wasalso  deli^tful  to  see  that  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  habitable  globe  the  Bible  was  now  diffusing  its  blessings;  it  was  now  mak* 
ing  its  happy  progress  among  the  miserable  natives  of  Labrador.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  were  also  labouring  in  the  same  cause  with 
us ;  and  showing  to  the  world  that  all  men  were  children  of  the  same  para  its. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  masterly  eneii^  of  heavenly  force  at  work  to  accomplish 
the  great  objects  they  all  had  in  view.  He  was  chappy  to  inform  the  Meeting, 
that  he  very  lately  had  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  General  Bolivar, 
Presidentof  the  Columbian  Republic,  which  stated  thatBibles  had  been  brought 
into  Venezuela;  that  they  were  eagerly  bou^^t  up,  and  rapidly  circulated; 
and  diere  wasevery  reason  fo  hope  that  Bible  Societies  would  soon  be  esta- 
blished among  all  tlie  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  extensive  regions  of  South 
Amehca.r— In  our  own  country  the  happiest  effect  must  arise  from  these  annual 
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celebntions.  lie  then  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  the  Ri^t  Rev.  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  for  their  continued  support  of 
the  Society. 

Lord  Sakdon  seconded  the  motion  in  a  short  speech. 

The  Rev.  Theo.  Blumh  ardt,  a  Professor  of  the  University  of  Basle,  next 
rose ;  he  addressed  the  Meeting  in  tolerably  good  English.  He  began  by  stating 
the  progress  which  his  countrymen  had  made  in  circulating  the  Bible;  and  in 
this  work  he  was  happy  to  say  that  Catholics  and  persons  of  other  nligions 
cordially  united. 

'  The  Earl  of  Gostord  addressed  the  Meeting,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice 
as  to  be  inaudible.    He  moved  thanks  to  the  Secretary  and  Ck>mmitfcee. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Morisok  said  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  (Scotland)  had 
for  years  been  a  land  of  Bibles ;  there  was  not  a  cottage  that  had  not  one :  and 
that  might  account  for  the  excellent  habits  of  the  people.  There  was  not  a 
soldier  or  a  sailor,  or  a  shepherd  in  the  Highlands,  who  had  not  this  great  oracle 
of  truth  in  his  possession,  and  who  did  not  make  it  his  guide;  and  he  would 
not  wish  greater  happiness  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  than  to  see  them 
just  as  Sa>tland  now  is.  The  existence  of  such  a  Society  as  this  carried  the 
Word  of  God  in  every  direction,  and  even  promoted  the  objects  of  literature; 
but  above  all,  it  tended  to  organize  the  discordant  materials  of  the  Christian 
world  into  one  mass  of  brotherly  affection. 

This  motion  being  passed, 

J.  Thorvi  tok,  Esq.  the  Treasurer,  expressed  bis  acknowledgements  for  the 
honour  done  him,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted.  He  assured  the  company 
he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  the  great  object  they  had  in 
view.  He  hoped  every  parent  would  instill  the  pnnciples  of  die  Society  into 
the  minds  of  their  children,  pursuant  to  the  noble  example  set  them  tltttday 
by  the  President  of  His  Majesty's  Council,  who  presented  his  eldest  son  (Lord 
Sandon)  before  them.  He  said  the  Socie^  was  in  a  most  prosperous  state; 
-but  he  hoped  that  prosperity  would  not  cause  any  relaxation  in  the  efforts  of 
Aose  who  had  contributed  to  it  by  their  subscriptions;  for,  while  there  were 
above  eight  hundred  millions  of  people  among  whom  the  Bible  ought  to  be 
distributed,  it  was  necessary  that  tiieir  efforts  should  be  continually  increasing. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  (one  of  the  Secretaries)  next  addressed  the  Meeting, 
and  followed  other  gentlemen  in  panegyrizing  the  Society,  and  in  inculcadog 
the  necessity  of  ext^ding  the  Word  of  God  through  all  pdtts  of  the  workL 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  said  it  was  probable  that  from  his  advanced 
age,  he  should  never  again  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Society ;  and 
therefore  he  rose  to  congratulate  rh»  company  on  the  happy  progress  they  had 
made,  and  the  moral  improvement  they  had  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Grant  expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  at  the  liberal 
eentiments  which  had  just  fellen  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Prelate,  who  he  hoped 
would  be  long  spared  for  the  good 'of  this  Institution  and  of  his  country,  of 
which  he  was  so  great  an  ornament.  The  Meeting  should  never  forget  those 
to  whom  it  owed  the  origin  of  its  institution;  and  every  prejudke  that  had 
been  raised  agunst  it  should  be  done  away. 

F.  Whitmore,  Esq.  M.P.  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  Report  which 
had  been  read  that  day ;  and  nothing  could  more  fully  prove  die  excellent  feel- 
ing with  which  the  supporters  of  this  In^ututioi)  were  actuated,  than  the  Sou- 
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rishing  state  of  its  funds,  amidst  the  general  dbtress  that  pervaded  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Sir  T.  D.  ACLAND,  Bart,  M-P-yi^frered  his  congratulations  on  the  increased 
advantages  which  arose  from  these  successive  meetings.  lie  said  he  was 
authorized  hy  a  foreigner  from  the  shores  of  Norway  to  return  hb  best  thanks  • 
to  the  Society  for  the  attention  they  had  shown  his  country  in  propagating  the 
Scriptures  there.  He  moved  the  ^anks  of  the  Meeting  to  the  Noble  Presi- 
dent for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Gambier  wanted  words  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  happy  and 
glorious  success  which  the  Sociefy  had  experienced. — He  seconded  the  motion. 
At  the  same  time  he  proposed  that  the  thanks  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
general  cheer,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Lord  T£i6N  MOUTH  expressed  his  grateful  acknowledgements  to  the  com- 
pany for  thb  mark  of  their  favour. 

Tlie  assembly  then  dispersed. 
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Cburek  MUuonary  Society  ;  twenJty-'iecond  jlnnioieriary.—- The  Annual  Ser- 
mon was  preached,  on  Monday  evening,  the  29th  of  April,  at  St.  Bride's  ChuTph, 
Fleet  Street,  by  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Thompson,  M.A.  Chaplain  of  the  Hon. 
the  East-India  Company  on  the  Madras  Establishment  In  applying  the  sub- 
ject to  the  work  of  Missions,  the  Preacher  drew  the  following  picture  of  the 
State  of  India,  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye-witness : — 

Look  around  upon  the  fields  which  occupy  the  cares  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Comprehending  a  population  of  many  myriads  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  and  fellow-subjects,  they  exhibit  to  us,  every  where,  through  all  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Africa  to  New  Zealand,  from  West  to  East^:- 
the  most  affecting,  the  most  appalling  spectacles  of  sin  and  wretchedness— of 
d'isbonour  to  ( iod^  and  of  human  degradation  and  perdition. 

My  Brethren,  I  speak  strongly: — ^I  speak,  let  it  be  remembered,  as  an  eye- 
witness.  For  thirteen  years,  and  upward,  my  lot  has  lain  among  the  Heathen . 
— among  even  the  most  civilized  portion  of  them,  in  India.     What  you  have 
shuddered  but  to  hear,  I  have  often  shuddered  to  behold— and  the  remem- 
brance is  indelible. 

Not,  however,  to  exhaust  your  tune  in  adding  to  those  tales  of  horror,  of 
moral  turpitude^,  of  a^omino^/Ie  uMtfrisf,  and  devouring  superstitions,  wUch 
are  familiar  to  you  through  many  valuable  publications,  let  me  dedare  to 
you  solemnly,  from  this  sacred  place,  that  scarcely  could  we  firame  a  record 
respecting  India  too  piteous — ^too  degrading — too  base  I 

There  are  those,  I  know,  who  would  persuade  you  to  think  differently. 
Powerfully  as  these  persons  have  oftentimes  been  refuted^-disproved  as  their 
allegations  are  by  many  open  and  notorious  facts,  especially  that  of  the  almost 
total  absence  of  moral  culture  in  those  Native  Sdiools  which  are  under  exclu- 
sive Native  management,  by  the  known  wickednesses  of  their  religious  fables 
and  rites,  and  by  3ie  complaints  and  reproaches  on  these  accounts  of  their  own 
writers — let  it  suffice  me,  for  the  present,  to  add  my  own  to  the  many  strong 
and  mournful  testimonies  to  the  enormities  of  the  Gods,  the  Worship,  the 
Priests,  and  ^e  P^ple  of  lQdia--Hind,  for  you,  Christiansl  let  no  oontradk^ 
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tions  of  false  or  misguided  Drethren  rob  us  of  your  sympathy  and  confidence^ 
which  are  our  comfort  in  many  labours  and  tribulations. 
On  the  encouragements  offered  by  Tndia^  Mr.  Thompson  tluis  speaks : — 
We  will  turn,  however,  from  this  view.  Lift  up,  then,  your  eyes ;  and  be- 
hold the  fields  as  they  appear,  not  in  their  own  native  shades,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  Christian  Missionaries.  I  must  not  attempt  to  lead  you  over  the 
wide  survey  whicli  we  might  take  witli  delight:  I  must  still  contract  your  view 
to  a  part  only — that  interesting  part — ^the  vast  and  prolific  fields  of  India.  There 
die  scene  presented  to  us  is  distinctly  that  of  a  people  now  brought,  from  va- 
rious causes,  to  a  state  of  mental  excitement  unknown  for  ages ;  and  every- 
where welcoming  instnictors.  I  speak  of  a  fact,  evidenced  and  authenticated 
by  the  must  sensible  alterations  in  the  tone  and  habits  of  men  of  all  castes, 
from  the  Brahmin  to  the  Parian — by  tlie  eager  desire  of  multitudes  for  in- 
struction— ^by  combinations  of  the  learned  and  affluent  among  them  with  our-. 
selves,  in  School  and  School-book  Societies — by  the  writings  and  numerous 
disciples  of  Native  Ileformers-^-and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Missionaries  of 
every  Society  to  the  respect  and  attention  of  willing  crowds  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  readiness  with  which  parents  of  every  caste  commit  to 
them  the  education  of  their  sons. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  the  dOth  of  April,  at  12  o'clock,  in  Free- 
masons* Hall,  Lord  Gambler,  tfie  President,  in  the  Chair. — 
•  The  Report  was  read  by  the  Secretary;  and  the  Meeting  was  addressed  by 
the  Treasurer  on  the  state  of  the  Funds.  The  Receipts  of  the  year  had  ex- 
.ceeded  those  of  the  year  preceding  by  about  dOOO/.;  and  the  Payments,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  follo^^'ing  abstract,  had  nearly  equalled  the  Receipts. 

Beceipis  of  the  Year. 

Paid  direct  to  the  Society : —  j^.     s.  d. 

Congregational  Collections .    . 565    4  1 

Benefactions      . « 1,78d    9  O 

Annual  Subscriptions »     .       154  14  0* 

School  Fund 150  10  O 

Legacies 482    O  0 

Contributions  through  medium  of  Associations  .    38,135  19  5 

Deduct  Expenses 1,019     1  0 

— «7,116  18  3 

Interest  on  Government  Securities .  1,327  13  9 

Total 32,975     9     T 

Payments  of  the  Year. 
Missions: — 

West  Africa 5,280  12  1 

Mediterranean 904    8  T 

North  India    .     .     .    • 2,780    4  4 

South  India .     .     .     ; 6,814  10  1 

Western  India • 868    9  5 

Ceylon 3,009  13  6' 

Australasia 5,649  17  6 

Carried  forward 21,708     1     4 

Brought 
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Brought  forward 21,708    1  4 

West  Indies dOO    4  8 

North- West  Ainerica 8000 

Remittanoe,  in  Dollars,  to  the  South  India  Mission,  for  1839  .  1,000    0  0 

Investment  to  meet  a  Grant  to  the  Bishop's  College  at  Calcutta, 

forl832 1,000    0  0 

OnMt  to  the  Episcofial  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  States  dOO    0  O 

MissknMries  and  Students : — 

Maintenance,  Education,  &c 1,546    6  2 

B&sle  Instituiian 315    0  0 

Disabled  Missionaries,  Widows,  and  Families 940  19  9 

Purchase  of  Premisrs  at  Tslington 5^(^  14  0 

Books 198    0  O 

Publications  :-*- 

TVanslating  and  printing  the  Scriptures  and  Tracts     .     .     .  989    5  3 

Printing  9500  copies  of  die  Twenty-first  Annual  Publication  1,435    7  10 
Purchase  of  8 1,000  Numbers  of  the  Missionary  Register,  at 

cost  price,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Collectors 1,005  10  8 

Printing  Quarterly  Papers,  for  the  use  of  the  Weekly  and 

Monthly  Contributors 531  11  9 

Miscellaneous  Printing .     « 70  18  10 

Sundries — including  Advertisements,  Postage,  Carriage,  Rent, 

Taxes,  Salaries,  Poundage,  and  Incidentals 9,959  18  4 

Total jf  39,896  18    9 

The  Resolutions  were  moved  and  seconded — ^by  the  Earl  of  Rocksavage; 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Dealtry,  of  Clupham — ^by  Lord  Calthorpe;  and  the  Rev. 
Theophilus  Blumhardt,  Tns|)ector  of  the  Missionary  Seminary  at  Basle^-by 
W.  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.P.;  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  of  Harrow — 
by  John  Herbert  Harington,  Esq.  of  Calcutta ;  and  T.  Powell  Buxton,  Esq. 
M.P. — and  by  the  Rev.  John  Langley,  Secretary  of  the  Shropshire  Cluirch 
Mtsstonary  Association ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  late  of  Belfast — ^A  con- 
cluding Resolution  of  Thanks  vras  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  and  se- 
eondfsd  by  the  Rev.  Jara€s  Haldane  Stewart. 

Rev.  Wm.  Dealtry  spoke  to  the  following  effect — ^It  wouhl  be  k>st  labour 
to  offer  remarks  on  all  the  Stations  occupied  by  the  Society;  but  as  I  hai'e  the 
honour  to  second  the  Motion  just  made  by  the  NoMe  Earl,  I  may  allude  to 
two  or  three  circumstances  in  the  Report,  in  order  to  show  the  gi«at  necessity 
for  this  Institution. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  die  world  visited  by  this  Society  is  the 
East  Indies.  I  will  not  remark  on  the  statement  which  we  have  heard,  that 
spheres  for  labour  are  opening  faster  than  Missionaries  can  be  pTocured--nor 
on  the  impressive  Letter  of  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Syrian  Church  to  the  Soi- 
Giety — nor  on  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fenn,  so  animating  in  its  details  and  its 
prospects,  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  Church.  But  there  is  another  iecier, 
which  we  have  heard,  addressed  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  your 
Lordship ;  and,  adverting  to  the  statements  of  that  letter,  I  would  ask.  What 
must  be  die  eharacter  of  a  population  where  no. moral  principles  are  inculcated 
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on  the  ri^g  generation  ?  What  the  children  educated  m  such  Native  Schools 
must  beeome,  in  advancing  to  maturity,  every  one  can  tett.  Thousands  of 
these  children^  who  would  grow  up,  but  for  our  exertions,  in  entire  igoorsn^ 
of  all  that  is  really  good,  are  instnicted  in  sound  principles,  and  are  thus  train- 
ing for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

I  would  allude  to  another  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  Report— I  mean 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Christian  Negroes  collected  in  the  ^ttlements  in 
Sierra  Leone.  It  struck  me,  while  hearing  the  statements  respecting  these 
lately-liberated  Slaves,  that  if  it  had  occurred  in  the  pages  of  ancient  Ecclesias- 
tical Histoiy,  that,  some  traveller  bad  lighted  upon  a  people  so  anxious  for  re- 
ligious iustruction^and  so  devoted  to  their  worsliip,  that  they  attended  daily  in 
great  numbers  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers — that  they  exhibited  their 
Christian  charity  in  a  way  so  remarkable,  that,  when  some  outcasts  landed  on 
their  coast,  they  ran  to  them,  pouring  as  it  were  oil  and  wipe  iptu.  their  wounds, 
carrying  them  on  their  backs  to  their  town,  and  supplying  them  with  every 
necessar}' — tbi^  would  be  a  fact  to  which  we  should  ailude,  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  which  the  page  of  history  could  produce.  We  should  have  said, 
**  Happy  are  the  people  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  like  this  I  and  happy 
are  the  spectators  of  scenes  like  these!"  But,  my  lord,  this  is  an  event  of  our 
own  day.  There  is  now  such  a  Goshen,  where  the  inhabitants  have  light  in 
their  dwelling.  There  is  an  Oasis  of.  this  kind  even  in  the  deserts  of  Africa. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  thought  that  these  people  were  naturally  of  very  amiable 
character :  but  the  Report  states  explicitly,  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  that, 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  them,  if  some  of  their  re- 
captured countrymen  were  landed  on  the  coast,  they  would  perhaps  inquire  if 
there  were  among  them  a  brother,  gr  a  relative,  or  a  friend,  but  were  quite  in- 
different to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  others :  but  we  find,  on  the  occasions 
stated  in  the  Report,  that  they  inquired  not  who  is  my  brother  or  my  friend, 
but  they  eagerly  supplied  the  wants  of  all,  and  showed  then  love  to  God  by 
their  love  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

And  I  am  the  more  forcibly  impressed  by  this  fact,  from  the  contrast 
which  it  affords  to  the  state  of  ^e  slaves  on  board  Le  Rodeur,  a  French  vessel, 
among  whom,  as  she  was  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  1819*  with  160  slaves  and 
a  crew  of  22  men,  the  ophthalmia  appeared.  From  the  slaves  the  disease 
reached  the  crew ;  all  of  whom,  except  one  man,  became  wholly  or  partially 
blind.  A  question  naturally  arises^  "  Why  did  not  the  Negroes  rise  upon  the 
crew }"  as  it  is  known,  that  such  was  their  love  of  liberty,  that  when  they 
could  seize  the  opportunity  they  leaped  into  the  sea.  The  real  cause  of  their 
not  rising  was  their  mutual  hatred.  Consisting  of  different  tribes,  they  looked 
upon  one  another  with  malice ;  and,  though  in  chains^  were  ready  to  tear  one 
another  in  pieces !  Mark  the  contrast  produced  by  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  residence  of  a  few  years  at  Sierra  Leone. 

And  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  I  would  recall  to.  your  recol- 
lection the  statement  of  the  Report,  that  these  Negroes  had  been  under  Chris- 
tain  instruction  only  for  the  short  period  of  four  years.  Well  might  the  Na* 
val  Officer  who  accompanied  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  on  a  visit  to  Gloucester 
Town  express  his  astonishment  at  this  fact,  as  we  have  heard  from  the  Report 
that  he  did ;  and  well  did  Sir  Charles  reply,  that  this  was  the  effect  of  Chns- 
tiani^,  for  no  such  effect  qould  be  produced  by  any  other  means. 

I  am  very  unwilling  to  trespass  long  upon  your  time;  but  I  would  say  a 
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word  upon  the  newly-adopted  American  Mission  of  die  Society— a  Mission 
on  which  I  cannot  enlarge ;  but  I  would  state,  that  in  no  part  of  the  worl4  ^s 
tiie.want  of  Missionaries  greater,  than  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  &e 
American  Indians — in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  greater  anxiety  for  Mis- 
sionaries— ^in  no  part  of  the  world  are  there  greater  facilities  for  carrying  on 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  But  I  would  leave  the  detail ;  and  ear- 
h^tly  recommend,  that  we  should  with  gratitude  lift  up  our  hearts  to  Almighty 
God  for  His  blessing  on  this  Institution,  and  that  we  should  unite  in  fervent 
prayer  for  His  constant  assistance  and  support:  and  sure  I  am,  that  if  these 
be  our  feelings,  when  we  consider  the  prospect  opening  around  us,  and  the 
facilities  whidi  we  now  possess — facilities  unknown  to  our  forefathers — ^we 
shall  exert  ourselves  in  die  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  Charity,  and  in  entire  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  looking  for 
the  influence  of  that  Spirit  where  it  is  not  yet  seen,  and  for  more  abundant 
supplies  of  His  grace  where  it  is  in  a  measure  already  bestowed. 

Lord  Calthorpe. — My  lord,  I  rise  to  move  the  adoption  of  a  Resolution 
whidi  I  will  read: — 

"  That  this  Meeting  witnesses  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness  the  enlarged 
means  and  labours  of  the  various  Societies  for  extending  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  both  in  the  United  Empire,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
America;  and  anticipates  the  day  when  every  Christian  Church  tiiroughout 
the  world  will  yield  full  obedience  to  the  command  of  Chrbt  to  make  known 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'* 

•  My  lord— After  the  unequivocal  evidence  which  the  Report,  that  we  have 
this  day  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  affords  of  the  degree  in  which  this  So- 
ciety has  commenced  and  carried  on,  now  for  several  years,  exertions  for  the 
promotion  of  the  very  objects  mentioned  in  this  Resolution — ^when  we  have 
reason  to  conclude,  from  the  experience  of  this  Institution,  and,  much  more 
than  from  the  experience  of  this  Institution,  from  the  invaluable  promises  of 
God,  that  this  great  object  shall  be  finally  accomplished — I  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt,  that  every  succeeding  year  will  afford  us  the  unspeakable  satisfaction 
of  passing  Resolutions  like  this,  with  an  increasing  degree  of  encouragement^ 
ooidis^ty,  and  assurance. 

I  eonfbss,  my  lord,  that,  for  myself,  I  do  contemplate  the  labours  of  thb 
Institution  with  peculiaf  satisfaction,  and  I  may  say  with  delight.  There  is 
something  in  it  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  that  Church  to  which  it  is  my 
high  privilege  to  belong,  and  to  that  principle  of  love  which  breathes  through* 
out  her  Services,  that  I  am  perfectiy  persuaded  that  every  instance  of  success 
which  attends  its  labours  must  be  hailed  by  the  sincere  Members  of  that 
Church,  not  merely  as  affording  them  fresh  proofs  how  closely  it  is  founded  in 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Author  of  our  faith,  but  as  adding  a  fresh 
link  and  bond  to  our  afiection. 

My  lord — ^I  cannot  help  hailing,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  labours  of  tiiis 
Institution,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  immediate  and  direct  effects  which 
it  produces,  but  on  account  of  diat  reflect  influence  which  the  success  of  these 
labours  has  upon  ourselves.  Our  Missions  accomplish  no  insignificant  pur« 
pose,  if,  by  the  evidence  which  we  have  from  facts  of  the  constant  faith,  hope, 
and  love  of  those  who  are  converted  by  their  labours,  a  sort  of  reflux  tide  is 
poured  back  on  ourselves,  and  we  are  awakened  to  gratitude,  consolation,  and 
jissunincey  and  are  even  oilightened  and  instructed. 
•     VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  z  '  Rev. 
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Rev.  TiiEOpuiLus  Blumh  ABDT.— I  might  justly  fear,  my  lord,  to  ixHnide 
upon  the  precious  moments  of  this  Assembly,  if  it  had  not  been  made  to  me 
a  Sacred  duty,  by  the  Protestant  Missbnary  Society  on  the  continent,  pub- 
lidy  to  express  to  you  the  feelings  of  respectful  gratitude  which  animate  the 
hearts  of  its  members  toward  your  Institution,  wiSi  which  we  have  the  honour 
to  lie  intimately  connected. 

Six.  years  have  elapsed,  my  lord,  since  our  smaller  Institution  began.  Ad- 
miration of  the  glorious  success  with  which  die  Lord  had  been  pleased  to 
crown  the  operations  of  British  Christians,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  zeal  to 
take  a  share  in  this  great  and  wonderfiil  work  of  our  times,  kindled  a  desire 
among  a  small  numl^r  of  Christian  friends  at  B^le ;  and,  under  the  Divine 
influence,  they  felt  themselves  inclined  to  l)egin  an  Institution  for  training 
Missionaries.  In  the  year  1816,  memorable  for  its  distressing  drought,  this 
Institution  was  commenced  with  two  pious  young  men,  who  are  now  engaged 
under  your  direction  in  India.  Soon  after,  eight  others  joined  us ;  and  the 
goodness  of  God  provided  for  them  in  the  days  of  (amine. 

It  was  your  Society,  my  lord,  which  first  came  forward  in  support  of  our 
small  Institution.  The  number  of  our  continental  friends  began  to  increase; 
and  we  beheld,  in  a  short  time,  united  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity,  an 
increasing  number  of  cheerful  supporters  of  a  cause  for  which  their  hearts 
were  concerned.  Thus  we  were  enabled  to  double  the  number  of  our  students. 

But  our  Institution  was  not  to  stop  here.  What  we  had  scarcely  deemed 
practicable,  considering  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
en  the  continent,  being  encoun^ed  by  the  striking  appearance  of  a  mysterious 
Piovidenoe  and  cherished  by  an  impulse  from  your  Society,  our  friends  on  the 
continent  resolved  to  attempt.  Hiey  determined  to  unite  themselves  into  a 
Missionary  Society,  and  so  to  take  a  part  in  this  great  and  glorious  work  of 
the  Lord.  In  Switzerland,  in  the  southern  and  noithem  parts  of  Germany,  in 
Prussia,  and  among  the  Protestants  in  France,  Auxiliary  Missionary  Societies 
arose  in  multitudes ;  and  what  we  had  scarcely  ventured  to  indulge  in  ima^ 
gmalioD,  we  beheld  realized  before  our  astonished  eyes,  with  the  deepest  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  wonderful.  We  beheld  servants 
maids,  and  widows,  and  orphans,  offering  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  their 
little  savings,  young  ladies  their  trinkets,  and  carefiil  matrons  their  long- 
cherished  bridal  ornaments,  to  support  our  Christian*Society ;  and  so  we  have 
been  enabled,  by  the  hand  of  our  God  and  Savk>ur,  to  send  out  seven  Mis- 
sionaries into  the  countries  l)ordering  on  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

The  publications  of  your  Society,  my  lord,  have  (urnished  the  principal  ma- 
terials by  which  this  holy  flame  has  been  kindled  among  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  brethren  on  the  continent.  May  the  Almighty  Head  of 
the  Church  abundantly  bless  your  Society !  and  crown  the  work  of  your  hands 
with  large  success,  through  the  unsearchable  riches  of  His  grace  I  May  it  be 
lasting  as  the  rocks  of  Albion ;  and  long  continue  to  cheer  and  animate  Chris- 
tians on  the  continent,  as  those  rocks  do  the  approaching  mariner,  when,  after 
a  dark  and  tempesti^ous  night,  his  enraptured  eye  behokls  them  rising  from 
the  deep,  irradiated  by  all  the  glories  of  a  morning  sun  I 

William  WiLBEttFORCE,  Esq.  M.P.— My  lord,  I  obey  your  Lordships 
call  the  more  willingly,  because  it  comes  from  one  with  whom  my  heart  is 
used  to  vibrate  in  unison,  whenever  he  toticbes  the  string. 
He  was  thought  to  be  a  wise  observer  of  human  nature,  who  described  it  as 

the 
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tfief  character  of  ihan,  m  his  advancing  years^  to  be  fond  of  dwelling  ob 
the  events  of  his  youth,  and  of  extolling  the  scenes  of  former  days.  But, 
my  lord,  I  have  lived,  in  my  pretty  long  life,  to  a  period  in  which  I  caiw 
not  but  look  on  our  present  clrciraistances  with  delight,  and  with  expec« 
tations  sUll  more  delightful.  > 

It  is  most  instructive  and  encouraging,  my  lord,  to  see  how  the  par« 
poses  of  the  Almighty  are  carried  into  execution  3  and  in  what  way  it 
pleases  Him  ta  bless  benevolent  designs,  so  as  to  make  them  .produce 
their  beneficent  effects — effects  which  were  not  in  our  contemplation. 
We  sent,  for  example^  some  wretched  outcasts  to  a  distant  country^ 
as  cnminab  not  fit  to  live  any  longer  in  our  own — ^we  constituted  a  com- 
munity of  convicts !  But,  blessed  be  God  !  there  was  that  degree  of  at-* 
tention  to  religion  in  our  nation,  that  we  did  not  send  them  without  send- 
ing chaplains  to  instruct  them  -,  that,  when  no  longer  in  the  career  of 
vice,  but  humbled  and  brought  low,  they  might  listen  to  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  And  what  has  been  the  issue }  The  chaplains  have  not  only 
been  a  blessing  in  the  scene  which  they  were  appointed  to  occupy  ;  but 
how  lias  the  present  principal  chapUin  of  New  South  Wales  been  ho-  / 
Doured,as  a  chief  iaslnuiKQi  of  establishing  the  Gospel  in  some  of  the 
Isfauida  of  the  Southern  Seas,  and  in  obtainiag  a  finn  rooting  for  our  own 
missions  in  the  vast  islands  of  New  Zealand  ! 

But  it  ia  jdme  that  I  should  call  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  t»  a  Re*' 
solution  which  I  mean  to  propose.    It  is  this  :' — 

''  That  this  Meeting,  on  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
liberated-Negro  towns  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, — to  whose  rapid 
improvement  decnive  testimony  has  been  received  from  persons  to 
whose  statements  their  character  and  official  situation  give  peculiar 
weight— cannot  but  record  its  gratitlide  to  Almighty  God^  ror  the  way  in 
which  it  has  pleased  Him  thus  to  prosper  the  labours  of  the  Society,  in 
a  Mission  which  has  been  attended  with  peculiar  discouragements  and 
trials." 

My  lord,  when  the  history  of  this  Society  shall  come  hereafter  to  be 
read,  and  the  history  of  these  times  to  be  reviewed,  and  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered what  was  our  former  intercourse  and  what  is  our  present  oonnec-« 
tion  with  that  country  to  whidi  this  Resolution  refers,  I  know  not  any 
thing  which  will  tend,  in  so  signal  a  degree,  to  establish  the  truth  of* 
Christianity,  and  to  call  from  our  descendants  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements for  our  being  the  instruments  of  effecting  that  blessed  change  < 
which  we  witness.  Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  claims  of  the' 
wretched  naUves  of  Africa  to  the  character  of  men  was  denied  :  they 
were  declared  to  be  of  an  inferior  species,  like  the  ouran-outang  of  their 
forests :  but  now,  under  the  blessed  influence  of  Christianity,  they  can- 
establish  the  highest  claim  of  roan  ;  and  can  lisp,  even  in  our  tongue, 
however  imperfectly,  their  grateful  praises,  which,  united  with  those  In 
hi^ier  ranks  of  life«-»for  the  heart  speaks  but  one  language  to  the  Author 
of  its  being — are  received  by  angels,  and  carried  to  heaven  itself,  where 
they  join  with  accordant  voices. 

It  was,  indeed,  delightfid  to  hear  a  friend  of  mine,  I  forget  who  it  was, 
quoting  that  striking  passage  of  Scriptare,  in  which  the  Divine  Being, 
dabning  his  own  prerogative  of  sovereign  power  and  unsearchable  vifs* 

z  2  dom- 
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dom,  declares  that  the  wrath  of  man  should  praise  Him ;  that  is,  that 
even  those  purposes  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  the  most  in  opposition 
to  Him^ — purposes  formed  in  fraud  and  cruelty^ — should  be  rendered 
subservient  to  His  glory. 

How  strikingly  is  this  the  case,  in  the  instance  of  those  poor  creatures 
who  were  the  victims  of  the  slave-trade  !  How  little  did  thkt  think, 
who  planned  the  exp^edition  to  carry  these  oppressed  people  from  their 
native  villa^  into  distant  bondage,  that  they  should  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  bringing  these  people  to  Sierra  Leone,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  raised  to  the  high  character  of  Christians,  and  made  partakers  of  our 
greatest  blessings  !  Truly  may  it  be  said,  in  this  instance^  the  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  God  ! 

And  we  find  that  even  those,  whose  attention  has  not  formerly  been 
called  to  objects  of  this  nature,  are  lost  in  wonder.  It  has  pleased  God 
to  give  us,  in  that  country,  a  governor  of  benevolence  unexampled ; 
who  seems,  from  morning  to  ni^t,  to  forget  the  nature  of  the  climate 

Xfmd  hb  own  period  of  life,  and  to  be  as  active  as  the  youngest  man  in  the 
most  healthy  country  has  ever  been  found  :  Sir  Charles  MacCarth^  has 
been  overcome,  as  it  were,  by  the  triumphs  of  religion ;  and  he  thinks, 
as  indeed  he  well  may,  that  no  power  on  earth  could  produce  such  effects. 
We  have  the  same  testimony,  too,  from  Sir  George  CoUier^not  in  con- 
versation merely,  but  in  an  Official  Report,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had 
been  present  at  religious  assemblies  in  many  countries  in  different  parts 
of  the  World,  biit  that  he  never  saw  religious  worship  performed  with 
greater  seriousness  and  solemnity  than  among  these  Christian  Negroes. 

When  we  consider  these  blessed  triumphs,  how  can  we  but  rejoice  that 
it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  any  share  m  this  good  work — how  can  we 
but  go  for^'ard,  with  still  greater  eflbrts,  to  produce  more  widely  thene 
beneficent  effects ! 

It  is  most  encouradng  to  hear  that  our  funds,  instead  of  dimtnishtng  in 
the  present  time  of  difficully,  are  still  augmenting— indicating,  we  may 
ho})e,  that  Our  countrVinen  have  been  rendered,  by  the  sufierhigs  which 
they  have  experienced,  more  sensible  that  this  world  is  not  our  home,  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  render  to  others  the  means  of  salvation.  Thus  will 
the  very  evils  which  we  experience  here,  increase  our  sum  of  happiness, 
and  prove  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

And  it  is  a  still  more  delightful  circumstance,  that  the  augmentation  of 
our  funds  is  not  produced  by  the  diminution  of  the  funds  of  kindred  So- 
cieties ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  also  increase.  I  rejoice  in  this  hc%, 
which  our  Report  states  with  pleasure  :  but  I  know  not  if  I  do  not  rejoice 
still  more  in  the  expression  of  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  stated.  It 
is  delightful  to  hear  ourselves  thus  called  on,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Missions 
and  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  rejoice  together,  «nd  all  to  form  one 
concert  of  praise  to  the  Giver  ot  all  Mercies.  It  is  an  honour,  I  thinli. 
bestowed  on  the  times  in  which  we  live,  that  Christians  have  been  more 
filled  with  divine  wisdom  and  heavenly  love.  Nay,  even  in  political  and 
commercial  relations,  there  has  appeared  a  system  of  wisdom  :  nations 
have  learned  that  each  is  not  to  look  for  its  own  success  or  advancement 
in  depreciating  others,  but  to  sedc  its  own  prosperity  in  the  proaperity 
of  its  neighbours,  and,  like  a  world  of  brothers,  in  the  common  welfare  of 

man! 
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man  !  If  Political  EcoDomj  has  grown  generous,  well  may  Christians 
become  so !  And  well  may  we  then  expect  greater  triumphs  still :  and 
my  worthy  friend  and  relative,  the  Treasurer,  will  tell  us  of  still  more  In- 
creasing funds,  and  my  worthy  friends  the  Secretaries,  of  increasing  be- 
nefits. These  are  subjects  on  which  we  may  look  forward,  without^ a 
single  circumstance  to  excite  regret  and  pain. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  is,  in  every  dark  prospect,  some  luminous 
spot,  on  which  the  eye  loves  to  stay,  as  that  which  gives  it  more  delight 
than  the  rest  of  the  picture  \  and  Tconfess,  that  that  to  which  my  eye  is 
always  drawn,  as  the  excellency  and  glory  of  our  times,  are  those  Mis- 
sionary attempts  which,  in  Africa,  and  in  India,  and  in  other  places,  are 
made  for  the  benefit  of  man  :  and  if  I  look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  efforts,  I  scarcely  know  on  which  1  dwell  with  the 
greatest  delight.  It  was,  indeed,  a  small  seed  that  we  planted  at  first ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  visited  somewhat  rudely  by  the  cold :  but  it  has 
swelled  and  increased  :  its  branches  have  extended  to  the  East  and  the 
We«t,  to  the  North  and  the  South  :  its  foliage  Ls  ample  and  abundant : 
und  its  fruit  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  its  leaves 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

In  the  operations  of  man,  he  works  with  care,  and  labour,  and  pain  : 
he  works  on  one  part  of  a  design,  and  endeavours  to  make  it  complete  :  he 
then  proceeds  to  another  part  \  and  so  from  part  to  part,  till  he  has  ac- 
complished the  whole.  But  in  the  works  of  the  Divine  Architect,  we  see, 
as  in  the  progress  of  vegetation,  that  the  whole  proceeds  together — the 
work  is  not  partial,  but  universal — and  the  world  is  filled  with  its  effects. 

In  this  work,  moreover,  we  know  that  we  have,  above  all  others,  that 
aid  which  alone  can  render  human  efforts  successful — we  have  the  grace 
of  God  assisting  us,  and  enabling  us  to  prosecute  our  labours  with  enect. 

Nor  shall  we  ever  find  a  subject  more  worthy  of  our  admiration,  and 
calling  for  greater  gratitude  and  thankfulness  :  for  if  the  angels  in  heaven 
rejoice  over  one  sinner  brought  to  God,  we  are  made  the  instruments  of 
collecting  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  were  bound  in  affliction 
and  iron  ^  and  of  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge  of  those  truths,  the  re- 
ception ik  which  by  one  smner  gives  this  joy  to  the  holy  angels. 

But  a  day  is  coming  when  this  spectacle  itself  will  be  outdone !  Mav  we 
all  there  witness  wiUn  joy  the  numberless  converts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  assembling  together,  and  in  one  temple  of  the  Almighty  uniting 
in  ascribing  to  Him  all  glory  for  evermore  !  I  can  conceive  of  our  John- 
sons then  coming  from  one  part,  and  our  Morrisons  from  another,  and 
our  Marsdens  from  a  third  ^  and  their  various  converts  assembling  as  the 
joy  and  crown  of  him  who  had  been  their  friend,  their  teacher,  and  their 
guide  below,  and  entering  into  the  everln.sting  happiness  which  awaits 
the  blessed.  Oh  !  it  does  us  good,  my  lord,  to  look  forward  to  that  day. 

But  we  have  known  only  the  joyous  part  of  our  solemnity  :  there  are 
those,  who,  in  this  work,  have  been  called  to  labour  hard  and  to  suffer 
much  ;  but  they  are  conscious  of  that  great  truth,  that  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  wluch  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  They 
can  say,  with  the  great  Apostle,  who,  for  thirty  years,  was  himself  an 
evidence  of  what  he  declared — /  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
4m6  arenoi  worthy  to  be  compared  with,  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 
^    .  John 
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John  Herbert  Harington,  Esq. — ^My  lord,  an  obBervation  was  qwx 
made  to  me^  by  a  gentleman  exercising  part  of  the  Government  of  India^ 
that  the  British  authority  there  would  be  unsafe,  were  the  labours  ox  Mis- 
sionaries to  be  further  extended.  On  tlie  contrary,  we  have  good  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Christianity,  instead  of  weakening  the  bonds  of  civil 
government,  will  strengthen  them ;  and  I  know  nothing  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  natives  of  India  will  become  less  obedient  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  they  are  now.  In  the  station  which  I  am  destined  to  fill  in 
India, — though,  from  wise  motives  of  policy,  it  is  a  fundamental  prin*- 
ciple  of  the  Government  of  India  not  to  interfere  publicly  in  any  insti- 
tution of  this  kind,  yet  I  pledge  myself  to  operate,  as  far  as  I  can,  in  the 
cause  of  this  Institution,  which  is  also  the  cause  of  God  and  man.  I  am 
particularlv  gratified  with  having  to  submit  a  Resolution  to  the  Meeting, 
which  1  wiu  now  read : 

'' That  this  Meeting,  while  it  views  with  thankfulness  the  extended 
labours  of  various  Societies  to  evangelize  India,  particularly  rejoices  in 
the  co-operation  of  the  difierent  Missionary  Institutions  m  the  Esta- 
blished Church  to  this  great  end,  and  in  the  sanction  and  support  which 
these  labours  receive  from  the  highest  authorities  ;  and,  feeling  that  the 
statements  respecting  the  scene  of  the  Society's  exertions  in  the  East, 
brought  before  the  members  in  the  sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  the 
present  Anniversary,  furnish  the  most  cogent  motives  for  renewed  and 
mcreasing  labours,  returns  its  cordial  thanks  to  the  Rev«  Marmaduke 
Thompson  for  the  same,  and  requests  him  to  allow  it  to  be  printed  with 
the  Report." 

In  calling  for  your  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  the  extended 
labours  in  India  m  this  and  other  Societies,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that,  while  1  cherish  a  decided  preference  for  that  church  in  which  I  have 
been  educated,  I  have  felt  a  sincere  desire  to  render  assistance  to  all  who 
are  fiiithfully  engaged  in  this  cause. 

The  Resolution  in  my  hand  further  calls  on  us  to  rejoice  in  the  co- 
operation of  the  several  Missionary  Institutions  of  the  Established  Church 
for  the  benefit  of  India.  This  direction  of  the  efforts  of  the  Church  I 
consider  to  be  of  great  importance.  It  is  now  become  a  matter  con- 
nected with  the  national  religion,  to  afford  facilities  and  means  for  en- 
lightening the  natives  of  India.  The  aid  which  will  be  rendered  to  trans- 
lations by  the  Bishop's  College,  and  the  instruction  to  be  there  afforded 
to  the  natives,  will  be  productive,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  roost  important  re- 
sults. And  with  respect  to  our  own  Society,  the  good-will  which  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  already  manifested  towards  it,  conciliated,  doubt- 
less, by  its  gift,  in  the  first  instance,  of  &ve  thousand  pounds,  towards 
its  erection,  wiU  be  confirmed  by  the  errant  of  one  thoasand  pounds  per 
annum  since  made.  We  look,  mdeed,  to  Almighty  God  for  every  bless* 
ing ;  but,  under  His  blesaing,  the  favour  and  aid  ot  the  bishop  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  agents  and  representatives. 

1  most  cordially  rejoice  in  the  success  of  this  cause,  not  in  Bengal 
only,  but  in  Madras  also :  and  I  should  say  more  on  the  subject,  in  re- 
lation to  the  South  of  India,  were  not  the  friend  present  who  has  had  so 
large  a  share  in  the  proceedings  in  that  quarter,  and  to  whom  your  thanks, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  heartily  rendered,  for  the  sermgn  which  he  ^preached 
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last  eveniB^  before  the  Society,  and  by  which  he  proved,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  vet  weak  though  I  trust  convalescent  state  of  health,  his 
heart  is  still  devoted  to  this  cause. 

It  is  noticed  also  in  this  Resolution,  that  Christian  labours  in  India  rdr 
ceive  sanction  and  support  fiom  the  highest  authorities.  Being  myselif 
about  to  return  to  Bengal,  it  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  me  to  state  that 
this  is  the  ^t.  The  allusion  is  more  particularly  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  who,  in  every  thing  that  has  for  its  object  the  progress  of 
Christianity  and  education,  takes  the  deepest  interest.  The  Report  which 
we  have  heard  affords  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  favour  of  the 
GovemmeAt  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  That  exertions  of  this 
nature  are,  indeed,  loudly  cdled  for,  I  can,  from  local  experience  of 
nearly  thirty-seven  years,  bear  witness.  Lord  Hastings,  in  the  letter  which 
)i8j  been  read  to-day,  adverts  to  this  subject.  His  lordship's  testimony 
to  the  depraved  state  of  that  immense  population,  can  require  no  confir- 
mation :  the  position  which  he  occupies  gives  him  a  view  of  the  whole 
of  India;  but  I  may  add,  that  the  representations  on  this  subject  made 
last  night  in  the  Annual  Sermon,  and  those  published  in  our  various  Re- 
ports and  communications,  do  not  exceed  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

A  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  not  fully  convinced,  I  con-« 
ceive,  of  the  revelation  of  the  Bible  being  the  only  revelation  from  God, 
&eemed  to  have  adopted  the  Hindoo  opinion,  that  Uod  is  pleased  with  a  va* 
riety  of  worship  ;  and  inquired  what  reason  there  could  be  to  promote  the 
religious  or  moral  improvement  of  India,  when  in  England,  and  o^er  parts 
of  Europe,  men  are  not  less  immoral  than  the  Hindoos  themselves  ? 

My  reply  to  such  a  question  is  this : — ^Admitting  that  it  can  be 
proved,  that  Christians,  so  called,  are  not  more  moral  than  the  natives 
of  India,  there  is  still  one  wide  and  important  distinction  to  be  made. 
If  pro&ssing  Christians  are  immoral,  it  is  because  they  do  not  practise 
what  they  profess :  no  Christian  can  pretend  that  he  has  tlie  sanction  of 
the  Scriptures  for  an  immoral  life :  while  every  Hindoo  may  be  immoral, 
in  various  ways,  and  yet  act  up  to  the  principles  of  his  religion. 

A  Christian  widow,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  supposed,  immolating 
herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  and  thus  abandoning  her  in- 
fant children,  could  not  plead  that  she  had  the  sanction  of  th^  Goq>el ; 
but  ti  Hindoo  widow  may  urge  the  sanction  of  the  Hindoo  laws ;  and  it 
appears  that  this  dreadful  custom  is  become  so  general,  that  many  of 
the  three  thousand  widows  who  suffered  in  the  last  four  years,  had  not 
exceeded  the  a^e  of  eight  years !  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  prac« 
tice  could  prevail  in  England,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  fiunily  were  to 
set  fire  to  the  pile  as  is  the  custom  in  India,  no  such  youth  could  say 
that  he  had  the  sanction  of  the  Gospel  for  his  barbarous  deed :  but  the 
son  of  a  widow  in  India  might  pleaid,  or  the  Brahmins  will  plead  for 
him,  that  he  has  the  sanction  or  Hindoo  authorities,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  practice. 

So,  in  courts  of  justice,  if  a  professed  Christian  peijure  himself  m 
order  to  save  the  life  of  an  individual,  he  could  not  plead  the  sanction  of 
the  Scriptures ;  but  a  Hindoo  may  urge  that  he  has  a  right  to  save  the 
life  of  a  Brahmin  by  false  evidence. 

I  might  show,  in  various  otlier  ways,  that  Hindooism  sanctions  acts 
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of  the  greatest  tuipitude— «8  the  exposure  of  parebts  and  other  tela* 
lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and  this  is  considered  as  a  piom 
act.  I  will  state,  however,  but  one  feet.  When  one  of  the  Rajahs  was 
ill,  they  were  about  to  carry  hira  down  to  the  Ganges  :  bat  an  English 
physician  said  to  him,  *'  You  are  not  so  ill  but  you  may  recover,  if  you 
Hre  not  carried  to  the  Ganges/'  The  R^ah  took  the  advice,  and  is  still 
alive. 

In  a  multitude  of  cases,  therefore,  where  the  Hindoos  are  immoral, 
they  are  religiously  immoral :  but  if  Chrbtians  are,  under  any  circum- 
stances, immoral,  they  are  irreligiously  immoral.  Let  us  spare,  there- 
fore, uo  pains  to  communicate  to  them  that  Gospel  which  will  banish 
from  among  them  the  immoralities  of  their  felse  religion. 

I  will  only  repeat  my  assurance,  in  proposing  to  the  Meeting  the  Reso- 
lution which  1  have  read,  that  every  assistance  in  my  power  in  India  shall 
be  rendered  to  the  Society. 

Thomas  Fowxll  Buxton,  Esq.  M.P.-^My  lord :  Considering  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  the  fects  detailed  in  the  Report,  and  the  discus- 
sions which  have  ensued,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  encroach, 
at  any  length,  upon  the  time  of  the  Meeting :  still,  I  shall  scarcely 
be  content  to  ^  what  1  should  otherwise  have  done — merely  second  the 
Motion — ^without  stating  those  facts  and  principles,[and  those  views  and 
feelings,  which  have  forced  themselves  on  my  mind.* 
.  Much  has  been  said  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen ;  and,  while  1  call  you  away  for  a  time  from  those  brilliant  scenes 
which  have  been  brought  before  our  eyes,  as  by  the  wand  of  the  en- 
chanter, 1  shall  not  be  suspected,  1  am  sure,  of  not  rejoicing  in  the  great 
ViOtV,  that  has  been  done,  or  of  looking  with  sublime  indifference  on  the 
prepress  that  has  been  made :  and  still  less  shall  I  be  suspected  of 
un£rvaluing  the  services  of  those  good,  and  great,  and  brave  men,  who 
))ave  engaged  in  this  labour  |  and  who  have  gone  forth,  leaving  every 
thing  dear  to  them  behind,  and  seeing  nothing  before  them  but  priva- 
tion and  toil.  The  man  who  goes  forth  under  these  feelings  and  on  these 
priociples,  must  possess  as  much  of  real  and  true  heroism,  unknown  as 
ne  magr  be  to  feme,  as  the  man  who  in  the  field  draws  down  the  applauses 
of  mankind. 

:  But,  though  much  has,  indeed,  been  done,  I  cannot  help  thinkhig 
Ihat  our  minds  should  wander,  as  mine  has  been  tempted  to  wander,  to 
pi  moch  wider  field,  to  what  still  remains  to  be  done.  1  cannot  but  look, 
firom  countries  visited  and  blessed  by  Christian  Missionaries,  to  those  ex- 
tensive regions  which  have  never  been  visited  and  blessed  by  such  men. 
1  look  frpra  that  enlarged  but  yet  too  narrow  empire,  which  Christianity 
has  already  obtained,  to  that  still  larger  empire,  on  which,  as  yet,  no 
Christian  traveller  has  set  his  foot. 

,  A  feeling  of  deep  regret  continually  forces  itself  on  my  mind,  when 
we  are  discoursing  on  these  things,  that  eight  hundred  millions,  per- 
liiaps,  of  our  fellow-o^eatures^a  number  too  large  to  be  embraced  by  the 
finite  comprehension  of  man — that  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  should  be  living,  at  this  day,  in  ignorance,  and  darkness,  and 
superstition,  and  crime  !  1  cannot  but  ask,  ••  How  is  this  V — and  that 
thirty  millions^  probably,  of  these  people,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of 
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our  flesh,  aft  susceptible  of  happiness  or  of  misery  as  we  Bre^  all  of  them 
candidates  for  immortality,  and  for  whom  Christ  made  a  full  and  saffi- 
dent  atonement  as  well  as  for  onrselves  $  and  not  a  year  elapses,  but 
thirty  millions  of  them  descend  to  the  grave  never  havmg  heard  a  word 
of  that  revelation  of  mercy,  which  if  they  had  known,  might  have  been 
the  greatest  of  their  blessings. 

In  India,  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  still  bow  the  knee  to  stocks 
and  stones ;  and  have  clothed  their  own  imaginary  gods  with  passions 
and  attributes,  which  would  disgrace  the  worst  of  criminals.  I  advert, 
too,  to  one  fact,  which  is  established  on  official  authority:  k  does  appear^ 
that,  under  a  government  of  our  own  in  India,  eight  hundred  females 
perished,  last  year,  on  the  foneral  pile !  May  1  not  pause,  therefore,  in 
the  midst  of  our  mutual  congratulations,  and  ask  "  Why  is  this  ?*' 

Of  Africa,  1  cannot  say  tlwt  there  has  been  no  Christian  visit  to  that 
devoted  country.  That  quarter  of  the  globe  has,  indeed,  been  visited 
and  plundered  uy  men  called  Christians.  In  them,  there  was  no  want 
of  zeal  and  vigilance :  Christian  capital  has  there  been  invested  in 
human  flesh  and  human  blood ;  and  could  we  but  now  rouse  up  for  our 
noble  objects  as  much  spirit  and  enterprise  and  vigour  as  directed  those 
disastrous  and  wicked  proceedings,  a  ray  of  light  and  hope  wottld  beam 
upon  our  efforts.  There  have  ^n,  indeed.  Christian  triumphs  gained 
in  this  very  quarter  -,  but  still  greater  triumphs  would  be  gained,  wete 
there  not  an  obstacle  more  hostile  to  the  success  of  our  efibrts  than  any 
that  we  meet  among  the  heathen — I  mean  the  indifierence  which  pre* 
vails  among  ourselves  toward  their  conversion. 

I  will  put  the  case  to  myself :  *'  Yoii  are  a  professor  of  Christianity— 
you  avow  vour  belief  of  its  truth,  and  admire  its  doctrines— -you  enumc-o 
rate  the  blessings  which  He  gives,  who  gives  all  things ;  and  y<ni 
count  among  them  that  greatest  of  all.  His  *  inestimable  love  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world ' — ^you  know  that  Christian  charity  is  the  in- 
8epanible  fruit  of  true  faith-— and  you  know  that  this  charity^  seeks; 
above  all  tilings,  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men.  What  46  you  do? 
You  subscribe  your  two  or  three  guinieas  a«year  I  The  convenion  of 
ey^t  hundred  millions  of  souls — there  is  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished ! — ^and  there  is  the  sacrifice  which  you  are  prepared  t#  make  for 
It !  "  Were  I  to  say,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  lile^  '*  Such  an  otiject 
b  my  grand  concern :  to  that  1  direct  all  my  powers  :  on  that  my  very 
soul  is  centered :  and  I  give  for  this  great  object  my  two-and>forty 
shillings  a  year  '* — such  professions  would  be  counted  but  an  idle  mock- 
ery, when  compared  with  such  feebleness  and  inadequacy  of  exertion. 

Every  quarter  of  the  globe  is  crying  to  us  for  assistance ;  or  if  any 
cry  not,  it  is  because  the  people  know  not  their  own  need  :  but  they 
are  crying  to  us  in  multitudes.  The  reproach  of  neglect  has  rested  too 
long  on  all  Churches,  on  our  own  as  well  as  others.  We  have  not  felt 
as  we  should  feel  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  :  and  if  we  would, 
^rne  and  all — not  those  who  are  without,  but  those  who  are  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice — if  we  would  all  give  to  this  cause — ^the  cause  of  man 
9nd  of  God,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  God  as  well  as  of  man^-^^Mir  iMtot  af<^ 
fections  and  our  influence — ^the  di^is  not  for  distant,  when  we  should  see 
A  general  revolution  in  the  face  of  the  moral  world. 

The  following  Resolution  was  then  passed,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Rev. 

John 
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^oha  Liuq|[;ley>  of  Shrewsbury,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  John  BroWn^  late 
of  BelfMt:— 

"  That  the  laboim  of  the  Society  in  promoting  the  rerival  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Churches  round  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Travancore, 
the  religions  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  West  Indies,  the  civili- 
zation and  conversion  of  the  wild  but  noble  natives  of  New  Zealand,  in 
Ibe  furthest  extreme  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  of  the  widely-scat- 
tered Indians  in  the  lately-adopted  Nortli-West  America  Mission,  to 
the  furthest  northern  limits  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  have  the  coidial 
approbation  of  this  Meeting ;  and  it  desires  to  commend  these  extensive 
splieres  of  operation  to  the  persevering  prayers  of  all  the  Members.'* 

From  the  address  of  the  mover  of  this  Resolution,  we  shall  extract 
some  passages,  which  had  more  particular  reference  to  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  Missions  at  home. 

Rev.  John  Lanolky. — In  order  to  the  establishment  of  an  Association 
in  any  particular  place,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  excite  religious 
principle  in  the  neighbourhood.  Let  a  man  have  but  true  religious 
principle^  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever :  for  whoever  is  nnfeignedly 
devoted  to  his  Saviour,  and  is  deriving  from  him  the  supply  of  grace 
which  he  needsi  that  man  must  be  a  Missionary  in  spirit.  When  we 
know  that  we  have  "  freely  received,"  we  shall  most  **  freely  give/* 
The  most  certain  stimulus  to  Missionary  feeling  at  home,  is  to  know 
that  we  are  ourselves  called  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light  of 
the  Gospel,  that  we  have  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 

And  this  spirit  diffases  itself.  The  est^lishment  of  a  Missionaiy 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  abroad,  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  for  propagating  the  Gospel  at  home.  1  have  found  it  tend,  in  a 
most  especial  manner,  to  the  union  and  edification  of  my  flock,  and  to 
their  cordial  attachment  to  the  church  to  which  we  belong.  The  people 
are  roused,  and  learn  the  value  of  thdr  own  souls  and  of  their  own  pri- 
vileges, when  we  show  them  the  wants  of  the  heathen. ' 

The  most  certain  way  to  accomplish  great  designs.  Is  for  each  to  do 
the  little  that  may  be  allotted  to  him.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  all 
Missionary  exertions  ;  and  when  men,  in  their  little  sphere,  are  culti- 
vating that  sphere  with  diligent  hands  and  in  the  spirir  of  prayer,  their 
e^orts  will  be  assuredly  prospered. 

London  Mistkmary  Society, — ^The  Anniversary  of  this  Society  com- 
menced as  usual,  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in  May,  with  a  series  of  devo* 
tional  services. 

The  Annual.  Meeting  for  business  was  held  at  Surry  Chapel,  on 
Thursday  morning  May  9th,  when  that  spacious  chapel  was  crowded  at 
an  early  hour.  At  ten  o'clock,  Wm.  Alers  Hanket,  Esq.  the  Treasurer, 
took  the  Chair,  when  an  abstract  of  the  Report  was  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  which  the  fdlowing  is  an  outline. 

Tliis  Report  extends  over  great  part  of  the  globe,  and  includes  the 
follovnng  stations.  (1 .)  The  South  Sea  Islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  renoonced  their  idols  and  embraced  Christianity :  6,000,  at  least, 
have  learned  to  read  the  Scriptnres,  and  Auxiliary  Missionary  Societies 
have  been  formed,  whdse  contributions,  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  afUr  all  de- 
ductions of  expense,  have  amounted  to  more  than  900/.    (2.)  Uiira 
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-€kmge0.  At  Cantoo>  Drs.  Mormon  and  Milne,  having  conpteted  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese^  are  actively  employed  in 
circulating  them.  At  Malacca,  the  Society  has  4  Missionaries,  8  Schools, 
and  a  large  printing  establishment  lor  tracts  in  the  Malay  and  Chinese 
languages.  At  Pulo  Penang,  3  Missionaries  and  8  Schools.  At  Batavia, 
1  Missionary,  a  Chapel,  and  2  Chinese  Schools.  At  Amboyna,  the 
Gospd  is  preached  in  Dutch  and  Malay  to  large  congregations  ^  a  press 
is  established,  and  Native  teachers  are  trained  in  the  Mission  House. 
(3.)  East  Indies.  At  Calcutta  the  Society  has  4  Missionaries  and  2 
assistants,  a  large  chapel,  a  printing  establishment,  an  Auxiliary  Society^ 
and  a  monthly  Magazine.  At  Madras  there  are  2  Cliapds,  17  Schools, 
.4  Missionaries  -,  1  Native  School,  and  1 1  Native  Teachers.  The  Society 
has  also  Schools  and  Teachers  at  Chinsurah, .  Benares,  Vizagapatim^ 
Bellary,  Belgaum,  and  Bangalore.  (4«)  South  Trateancore,  At  Na- 
gercoil  the  Society  has  32  Native  Schools,  and  a  printingpress^  Between 
3  and  4,000  of  the  natives  have  renounced  idolatry  and  put  themselves 
under  instruction.  A  new  Mission  has  been  commenced  at  Quilon.  A 
printing  press  is  established  at  Surat,  and  the  New  Testament  with 
part  of  the  Old  is  translated  into  the  Guzerat  language.  (5)  Russia, 
At  St.  Petersburgh,  a  flourishing  English  congregation,  a  Missionary^ 
and  a  Charity  School.  In  Siberia,  3  Missionaries,  and  2  CkK9pe» 
translated  into  the  Mangolian  language.  At  Serepta,  a  Mission  to  the 
Calmucs.  At  Zante  and  Malta,  a  Mission  to  the  Greeks,  intended  to 
awaken  religious  inquiries.  (6.)  South  Africa.  Here  the  Society  hm 
15  stations  from  Cape  Town  to  New  Lattakoo,  where  have  been  built  a 
Chapel,  Mission  and  Store-house.  At  Cape  Town  resides  Dr.  Philip,  as 
agent  of  the  Society.  At  the  Paarl,  about  2000  are  under  instructioni 
At  Bethelsdorp,  there  are  about  200  church  members,  and  half  as  many 
at  Theopolis  ;  but  there  are  €  or  ?00  hearers,  and  240  in  the  schools. 
At  Griqua  Town,  out  of  a  population  of  5,000,  about  300  attend  the 
preaching,  and  there  is  a  School  on  the  British  system.  (7.)  ki  the 
jffrican  Islands  of  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Joanna,  the  Society  has 
stations  -,  at  Madagascar  3  Missionaries  and  4  artisans.  (8.)  In  the 
fVest  Indies,  at  Demerara,  Le  Resouvenir  and  Berbice,  are  both  Mb** 
sbnaries  and  schools,  in  which  are  taught  nearly  2,000  children. 

The  Treasurer  then  gave  a  statement  of  accounts ;  by  which  it  appear* 
ed  that,  notwithstanding  their  increase  of  income,  the  expenditure  has 
increased  still  faster  ;  tlwt  of  the  year  past  amounting  to  40,000^.  and 
exceeding  the  income  10,5002.  This  had  obliged  the  Society  to  sell  out 
of  the  Funds  1 1 ,000/.  stock  within  the  last  three  years.  To  remedy  this 
cvO,  Mr.  Hankey  knew  but  two  ways — to  increase  the  number  of  their 
8id»cribers,  and  for  those  who  could  afford  it  to  increase  also  the 
amount  of  ^eir  subscriptions. 

Rev.  Dr.  Boouk  proposed  the  first  Resolution,  including  a  reception 
of  the  Report,  and  "  most  devout  and  grateful  acknowledgements  to 
the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  for  enabling  the  Society  to  extend 
its  efforts  during  the  past  year,  especially  to  the  large  ana  interesting 
Island  of  Madagascar/*  The  Rev.  Speaker  arose,  with  miiig^  septi-i 
ments  of  delight  and  awe,  to  hail  the  progress  of  the  Society ;  rejoicing 
also  that  they  were  surrounded  with  other  Missionary  Societies,  not 
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under  the  tame  colours  indeed,  but  all  engaged  in  promoting  the  same 
great  cause.  Some  might  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  all  united 
m  one  great  Society }  but  he  was  not  sure  of  that.  So  some  might 
think  it  desirable  that  the  nation  should  be  all  of  one  denomination ; 
\mX  in  that  case  there  would  be  but  little  religion.  In  Spain  there  is  but 
one  denomination  :  in  England  and  America  a  multitude  of  denomina- 
tions. Dr.  B.  then  adverted  to  the  importance  of  Dirine  Influences  to 
the  cause  of  Missions,  and  urged  importunate  prayer  on  that  subject* 

The  Right  Hon.  Admiral  Lord  Gambibr  then  proposed  a  Motion  of 
thanks  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  for  the  donation  of  7000 
rubles  to  this  Society  ^  and  for  the  facility  afforded  to  the  Society's 
Missions  in  Siberia.  His  Lordship  recollected  the  formation  of  thb  So- 
ciety, and  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  entered  on  their 
wonc,  which  had  been  accompanied  with  an  abundant  blessing,  especially 
an  the  Soutli  Sea  Islands. 

Mr.  WiLBBBFORCE,  10  secondiog  this  Motion,  said,  if  his  eloquence 
were  equal  to  the  ISfoble  Lord's  zeal,  he  should  be  the  greatest  orator  in 
the  world.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  spoke  with  much  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  Society  ;  and  then  adverting  to 
the  countenance  afforded  it  by  the  august  Emperor  of  the  Ruasias,  con- 
sidered that  he  had  exhibited  the  true  dignity  of  royalty  in  aiming  to  do 
good,  and  earnestly  wished  that  all  the  l^nefits  he  had  rendered  this  So- 
ciety and  tlie  Missionary  cause,  might  be.  returned  into  his  own  bosom, 
by  promoting  in  himself  that  work  which  Miesionaries  are  engaged  in 
upreading  through  the  world. 

The  Rev.  Iiu,  East,  of  Birmingham,  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
to  their  Auxiliary  Societies  and  Associations,  and  to  Ministers  and  Con- 
gregations who  had  assisted  the  cause  by  their  labours  and  contributions 
either  at  home  or  abroad  ^  and  particularly  to  the  Taheitan  Auxiliaiy  So« 
ciety,  to  King  Pomare  and  the  other  Chiefe  of  the  South  Sea  Islancia,  all 
whose  contributions  in  produce  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,877/.  3<.  7d. 
Mr.  E.  warmly  urged  an  augmentation  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  espe- 
cially by  means  of  Auxiliary  Institutions,  and  related  several  interetung 
anecdptes  to  enforce  his  arguments. 

This  Motion  was  seconded  by  a  most  energetic  address,  in  the  French 
language,  (rom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malan  of  Geneva,  the  substance  of  which 
was  afterwards  given  in  English,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  the  Rev. 
Mark  Wilks,  from  Paris,  who  subjoined  an  ample  testimony  to  the  exem- 
plary character  and  zealous  exertions  of  that  gentleman. 

Rev.  Dr.  Collybb,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  moved  the  5th  Resolution, 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the 
Treaaurer  and  Secretaries,  for  their  exertions  during  the  past  year,  re- 
questing the  latter  to  continue  their  services,  and  naming  a  list  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  year  ensuing.  This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coombs, 
of  Salford. 

The  6th,  7tb,  and  8th  Resolutions  contained  a  pledge  of  increased 
exertions  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Society's  funds,  and  an  expression  of 
cordial  wi-^hes  for  the  success  of ''  every  kindred  Institution.*'  These  Re- 
solutions were  severally  moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Robertson  from  India, 
the  Rev*  Mr*  Campbell  of  Kingnland,  and  C«  J.  Metcalf,  Esq.  of  Beds, 
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and  fteooaded  by  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  Lieut.  Jac6ba  (of  the  Bombiiy 
Artillery),  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh. 

The  concluding  Resolutions  conveyed  the  thanks  of  th^  Meeting  to  the 
Chairman,  to  the  Ministers  who  had  preached  the  sermons  at  this  Anni- 
▼ersRiy,  and  to  those  who  had  lent  the  use  of  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  add^  that  all  the  Motions  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Baptist  Mission. — The  Annual  Meeting,  which  was  very  numerously 
attended,  was  held  at  Queen-street  Chapel,  on  June  19th,  B.  Shaw,  Esq. 
Treasurer  to  the  Society,  in  the  Chair.  The  Chairman,  after  prayer  offered 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Blvndell,  opened  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Report.  It  contained  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the  Missions  on  the  Continent  of  India,  in 
Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  the  West  Indies,  &c,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  at  home  for  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Societv ;  and  though  nearly  an  hour  was  occupied  in  tlie 
delivery,  it  was  heara  throughout  with  profound  attention. 

From  the  statement  of  accounts  then  made  by  Mr.  Shaw,  it  appeared 
that  the  receipts  of  the  Society,  in  the  year  just  closed,  had  been  greater 
than  in  any  preceding  year«  except  the  l&nt,  in  which  extraordinary  do- 
nations and  collections  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  2000/.  The 
amount  now  received  was  about  1 1 ,600(.,  exceeding  the  expenditure 
by  1000/. ;  but  as  the  Treasurer  had  immediately  to  make  a  large  remit- 
tance to  India,  and  was  under  acceptance  for  bills  drawn  firom  thence» 
the  amount  of  debt  at  present  due  from  the  Society  might  still  be  stated 
at  4000/. 

Rev.  Jos.  KiN0H0B?7,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  re- 
marked that  it  called  for  ^'  unbounded  gratitude'*  to  God,  for  that  bless- 
ing which  had  attended  the  labours  of  the  Society  *,  at  the  same  time  he 
remarked  that  what  had  been  done  was  comparatively  nothing  to  what 
remains  to  do. 

Ed.  Philups,  Esq.  of  Melksham,  in  seconding  this  Motion,  re- 
minded the  Society  of  their  humble  origin r  Above  SO  years  ago,  Mr. 
Thomas,  returning  from  India,  Where  he  liad  painfully  witnessed  the  ido- 
latry and  superstition  of  the  country,  attended  a  Meeting  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  in  the  neighbourhooi!  of  Chipstone,  where  he  providen«> 
tially  met  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Carey,  whose  mind,  for  a  long  time, 
had  been  much  interested  about  the  heathen.  Mr.  Thomas  had  just  re- 
turned from  India ;  and  he  engaged  to  accompany  him  back. 

Thesecond  Resolution,  acknowledging  the  kind  assistance  of  Ministers^ 
Auxiliary  Societies,  &c.  was  proposed  by  W.  Wilbbrforcb,  Esq.  M.P., 
who  saia,  he  could  assure  the  chairman,  and  the  assembly,  that.dthoogh 
he  had  not  before  had  the  honour  of  talung  a  share  in  their  interesting 
meetings,  yet  he  had  long  been  deeply  interested  in  their  cause.  From 
the  very  first  of  its  commencement,  he  could  truly  declare,  that  his  eye 
was  fixed  upon  it ;  and  he  continued,  from  year  to  year,  to  watch  its  pro- 
gress, and  to  anticipate  its  triumphs.  He  showed  his  zeal  by  attending 
Ihat  Meeting,  when  it  was  manifest  he  was  little  able  to  express  the  feel- 
iiygs  of  his  heart.  It  was  natural,  he  said,  for  the  chairman,  who  had  so 
forcibly  addressed  the  Meeting,  to  observe  the  striking  difference  between 
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the  origin  and  present  state  of  the  Society.  They  saw  how  a  little  seed, 
like  a  grain  of  mustard,  alluding  to  the  Scriptural  parable,  had  alrendy. 
grown  into  a  mighty  tree,  expanding  its  foliage,  and  presenting  its  fer- 
tility OS  an  obj^t  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  grandeur. — In  the  beginning 
of  their  efforts,  he  recollected  how  slowly  Siey  proceeded ;  and  he  well 
remembered  reading,  at  the  time  when  they  made  their  first  subscription 
in  behalf  of  the  Hindoos,  that  the  whole  sum  amounted  to  little  more 
than  thirteen  pounds.  But  he  had  lived  to  see  the  day,  when  three  only 
of  their  chief  Missionaries  themselves  had  contributed,  from  their  joint 
labours,  a  sum  of  50,000/. !  He  mentioned  this,  not  as  reflecting  on 
the  first  subscribers ;  for  the  same  men  who  raised  thirteen  pounds,  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  had  the  spirit  to  give  the  larger  sums,  had  they 
possessed  them.  After  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  Dr.  Carey,  whose 
low  origin  he  considerea  to  be  his  highest  honour,  Mr.  W.  feelingly  ad- 
verted to  the  female  sex  in  India,  and  to  the  schools  recently  formed  on 
their  behalf,  and  congratulated  the  Society  on  being  engaged  in  such  a 
glorious  cnnse. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Hackney,  seconded  this  address  with  further  en- 
couraging the  Society  to  zeal  and  perseverance. 

Wesleyan  Mistions, — ^The  General  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Mon- 
day (eleven  o'clock)  at  the  City  Road  Chapel,  Joskph  Buttekwomtu, 
Esq.  M.P.  in  the  chair.  After  the  Chairman  had  briefly  addressed  tiie 
Meeting,  the  Report  was  read,  which  (as  usual)  took  a  rapid  view  of 
the  Missions  supported  by  this  Institution  in  France,  GibroHar,  Ceylon, 
and  Continental  India,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  West  and  South 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  British  North  America,  &c.  making  105  statirms, 
in  which  are  employed,  including  some  Native  preachers,  149  Missiona- 
ries (of  whom  1 1  were  sent  outlast  year), besides  Catechists  and  School- 
masters i  and  the  number  of  members  at  the  last  return  was  28,699, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase. 

The  expenditure  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  30,925/.,  and  when  the 
accounts  were  last  made  up,  the  Society  was  indebted  to  the  Trcai^urers 
to  the  amount  of  7,568/.  5  but  this  debt  was  somewhat  reduced  previous 
to  the  present  anniversary. ^The  Report  beina  finished, 

Admiral  Lord  Gambier  rose  to  move  that  it  be  adopted  and  printed.. 
His  lordship  had  been  much  impressed  by  reading  some  of  the  accounts 
received  from  the  Society's  Missionaries  in  different  parts,  particularly  at 
Ceylon ;  and  referred  particularly  to  an  aged  Malabar  since  employed  as 
a  Schoolmaster  at  Trincomalee.  The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  and  at 
such  an  age,  afforded  them  great  encouragement  to  persevere.  "  Go  on 
(said  the  venerable  Peer),  and  may  the  Lord  still  abundantly  bless  your 
labours!'* 

James  Stephen,  Esq.  jun.  (Barrister  at  Law),  in  seconding  the  Mo-  , 
tion,  referred  particularly  to  the  success  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  in 
the  cabins  of  the  Irish,  and  the  huts  of  the  West  India  Negroes ;  and  he 
saw  in  their  exertions  the  best  and  surest  confirmation  of  those  efibrts 
which  good  men  are  making  toward  the  universal  abolition  of  that ''  abo- 
mination of  desolation  "*-the  Slave  Trade.  To  think  of  multitudes  of 
these  poor  slaves  on  Xhe  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  uniting  together  in 
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socisJ  prayer  and  pmise  to  the  God  we  worship^  is  enough  to  aoimate  our 
devotioD,  and  give  energy  to  all  our  eifort9. 

The  second  ResolMtion^  pledging  the  Society  to  renewed  exertions  in  the. 
Missionary  cause,  was  moved  by  Ed.  Phii4Lips^  Esq.  High  Sheriff  of  Wilts « 

Rev.  G.  Coi<T«isoN,  of  Hackney,  though  of  another  denomination^i 
cheerfully  seconded  the  Motiori>  because  he  considered  the  various  Mis-, 
sionary  Societies  as  forming  one  of  tlie  strongest  bonds  of  union  presented 
in  the  present  day,  in  which  all  denominations  might  meet  and  act  int 
harmony,  without  any  compromise  of  sentiment.  Mr.  C.  mentioned  a 
friend  having  received  a  few  pounds  as  a  residuary  legatee,  arising  from, 
the  sale  of  some  slaves  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  -,  and  understanding  that- 
their  Society  had  determined  on  a  Mission  to  that  spot,  his  friend  had< 
empowered  him  to  present  them  with  1 7/.,  and  he  wished  it  were  as  many; 
hundreds. 

The  third  Resolution  was  moved  by  Dr»  A.  Clarks,  and  contained  a. 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Governors  of  Ceylon,  New  South  Wales,  Dominica^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  encouragement  nfibrded. 
to  their  Missions  in  their  respective  Governments.  Dr.  Clarke  directed 
his  observations  to  the  necessary  co-operation  of  Bible  and  Missionary 
Societies  and  Schools,  as  all  combining  in  the  great  work  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world. 

J.  H.  Habington,  Esq.  of  Calcutta,  in  seconding  Dr.  Clarke's  Mo- 
tion, adverted  to  the  numerous  suttees  and  other  scenes  of  cruelty  which 
he  liad  witnessed  in. India,  and  which,  if  they  were  not  absirfutely  en- 
joined, were  certainly  sanctioned  by  the  Hindoo  religion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stbinkopff  moved  a  Resolution,  and  then  adverted  to  the 
progress  of  the  Missionary  cause  upon  the.  continent,  particularly  ati 
JBasle,  where  but  six  or  seven  years  ago  they  hud  only  two  missionary 
students,  but  have  npw. twenty -six  "  men  of  the  right  stamp,"  prepared 
to  propagate  the  Gospel  through  the  world. 

Rev.  Theo.  Blumhardt,  Inspector  of  the  just-mentioned  Institution,', 
followed  to  second  this  Motion,  which  he  did.  with  pious  ardour^. 

Thanks  to  the  Auxiliary  and  Branch  Societies,  to  the  I^adies  and  Ju- 
venile Societies,  and  to  the  Subscribers  in  general,  were  moved  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Lowell,  of  Bristol.  

Lieutenant  Gordon,  .R.  N.^  in  seconding  this  Resolution,  considered 
the  ascendancy  which  Britain  .had  obtained  among  the  nations  as  calcu- 
lated greatly  to  promote  the  Missionary  cause,  especially  in  the  facilities 
afforded  by  her  cqmmerpe  in  communicating  with  all  parts  pf  the  world. 

Rev.  G.  Marsdbn.  moved,  and  Rev.  H.  Moojie.  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thank:!  to  Mr.  Bu.tterworth,         ... 

United  Brethren:  Annual  Sermon. — No  public  Meeting  is  held  by  the. 
Brethren  in  behidf  of  their  Missions ;  but  an  annual  sermon  Is  now 
preached,  in  aid  of  the  association  formed  in  London  for  the  support  of 
th^e  Missiojns.  The  sermon  on  the  present  occasion  was  preached^  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  church  of  St.  Cl^nent  Danes>  by 
the  ReT.  Legh  Richmond,  MA.  Rector  of  Turvey,  Bedfordthiie* 

Jn  firfevence  to.th^  Biretbren,  Mr.  Richmond  pointed  out  the  eminent, 
manner  in  which  their  church  had  displayed,  in  its  Missions,  the  work  &f 
faith  8^nd  labour  of  love  and  patience  of  hope.    In  the  very  midst  of  their 
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peneeudbns^  they  had  published  several  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgaf 
tongue.  It  was  in  their  flight  from  their  native  Moravia^  during  a  per- 
secution which  harassed  them  from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
that  they  settled  in  Germany ;  and^  though  a  small  and  exiled  body,  they 
began,  within  a  few  years,  to  send  out  Missionaries  to  the  most  inhospit- 
able regions,  and  to  the  most  savage  and  degraded  tribes  of  the  known 
world.  They  had  maintained  the  original  character  of  their  Church  through 
all  their  vicissitudes,  and  amidst  the  severe  hardships  which  had  accom- 
panied  their  labours  among  the  heathen.  Their  success  might  chiefly  be 
ascribed,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  simplicity  and  constancy  with 
which  they  exhibited  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,  The  extent  of  this  success  had  been  great :  they  now 
employed,  including  the  females x)f  the  Missions,  nearly  170  labourers; 
and  numbered  in  their  congre^tions  82,000  converts.  The  increasing  calls 
upon  them  for  further  supplies  of  Missionaries  and  of  funds,  their  own 
poverty  as  a  people,  their  retired  and  withdrawing  character,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  they  labour,  give  them  a  claim  on  the  enlarged  sup- 
port of  their  fellow  Christians.' 

The  Synodal  Committee,  at  Hermhut,  who  direct  the  concerns  of  the 
Brethren's  Missions,  have  published  the  following  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  for  the  year  1820 : — 

Receipts  of  the  Year  1820.  rf.  s.     d. 

Collections  from  Conrngations  and  Friends  ....  1,969  12    H 

Bene&ctions,  chiefly  m>m  Great  Britain 4,338    9    2^ 

Legacies 878  12    0 

By  course  of  Exchange 6  4  10| 

Total 7,192  18    5J 

Missions  : —  Payments  of  the  Year  1820. 

Greenland 414  11  11 

South  America 157  17    8 

Barbadoes 346  11  10 

St.Kitfs 2,104    0  10 

Antigua 1,318  15     1 

Jamaica 863  13  10 

Labrador 91     9    0 

North-American  Indians 323  14    5 

South  Africa      • .  975  14  10 

Calmucs 81     0    4 

Pensions:—  6,677  9    9 
To  18  married  Brethren  and  Sisters,  and  9  unmarried 

Brethren 726  11     1 

To  31  Widows  of  Missionaries 325  2  11 

To  70  Children  of  Missionaries,  insikndry  Schools  and 

at  Trades 947  1  11 

Sundiy  Expenses 755  12    3 

Total rf9,431  17  11 

Remarks 
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Hemarks  of  the  Synodal  Commiiiee  on  the  Stale  of  the  Fwiils, 

These  remarks  are  addressed  to  the  Brethren's  Congregations  in  this 
countxy. 

''  The  inclosed  account  of  receipts  and  dlshursements  of  the  Synodal 
Committee  fqr  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  Brethren's  Missions 
ainong  the  heathen^  in  the  year  1820^  will  inform  you  that  the  expense  of 
this  branch  of  our  service  has  been  no  less  than  9,432/.  within  the  said 
period.  This  great  increase  of  expenditure^  compared  with  former  years, 
bas  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  building  of  the  new  church  and  premises  al 
Bethesda,  in  St.  Kitt's ;  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  settlement  at  Enon,  in 
South  Africa.  To  this  must  be  added  the  extraordinary  long  journeys  and 
voyages  rendered  necessary  in  the  year  past,  and  the  maintenance  of  76 
superannuated  Missionaries,  and  70  children  of  Missionaries  either  edu- 
cated at  schools  or  learning  diffarent  trades.  Our  receipts  in  1820 
amounted  to  the  large  isum  of  7,192/.^  which,  however,  falls  short  of  the 
expenditure  by  2,238/.  and  leaves  of  the  years  1 8 19  and  1 820  a  deficiency 
of  2,725/.  (Rix-dollars  at  6  for  1  /.) 

"  This  state  of  the  finances  of  our  Missions  might  well  create  an  appre^ 
bension  within  us,  amounting  to  a  doubt,  whether  we  should  in  future  be 
able  to  afiord  the  means  of  supporting  that  extensive  and  every  year  in-* 
creasing  work,  which  the  liord  has  committed  to  the  church  of  the  Bre- 
thren. But  we  will  not  yield  to  doubts  and  unbelief  5  but,  with  confidence 
and  faith,  look  for  help  to.the  Lord,  who,  from  the  very  beginning  to  this 
day,  has  caused  the  Missions  of  the  Bcethren  among  the  heathen  to  be  a 
work  done  in  faith.  We  will  encourage  each  other  anew,  to  persevere  inf 
prayer  and  supplication  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  in  behalf  of  this  pre-^ 
cious  cause  5  and  likewise  assist  with  all  the  means  which  we  can  anord 
in  our  sevml  situations :  and  that  with  the  more  earnestness,  as  the  spirit 
of  extending  the^knowledge  of  the  Lord  throughout  the  earth  by  Missionary 
labours  in  so  many  denominations,  calls  upon  us  not  to  grow  weary  and 
remain  behind  our  Protestant  brethren  in  this  blessed  work. 
'  "  One  of  the  most  powerful  fuds  which  we  have  received  in  the  year  past, 
has  been  afforded  to  us  by  the  zeal  of  the  '  London  Association  in  aid  of 
the  Brethren's  Missions,'  instituted  in  the  year  1817,  by  persons  not  ift 
church  communion  with  the  Brethren,  but  friends  and  well-wishers  to  their 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  God ;  as  also  by  the  kind  assistance  of  the  ladies* 
association  connected  with  them,  and  of  associations  formed  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  for  the  same  benevolent  purpose.  Most  fervently  do  we 
pray  the  Loi3  to  bless  and  reward  those  worthy  benefactors,  whose  hearts 
He  has  thus  disposed  in  love  and  charity  towards  us;  and  filled  with  zeal 
and  courage  to  persevere  in  taking  such  a  kind  share  in  our  en&eavours  to 
make  known  His  saving  Name  among  hedth^n  nations.  '  May  He  also 
richly  bless  those  ladies'  associations,  which  haVe  been  formed  in  our  own 
connexions,  and  their  friends,  in  London,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Bedford. 
We  thank  them  cordially  for  their  exertions,  and  considerable  contributions 
received  from  time  to  time." 

State  and  Ptospects  of  the  Missions. . 
*  The  S3modak  Committee  adds  on  this  subject : — 

"  The  weekly  accounts  in  manuscript  sent  to  eur  congregations  by  the 
Elders'.  Conference  of  the  Uunity^  tlie  periodical  accounts  in  England,  and 
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the  printed  accotlnts  in  Germany,  have  ^iven  our  brethren  and  friends, 
from  time  to  time,  a  distbct  view  of  the  mtemal  state  of  the  Missions  in 
sl\  parts  of  the  world ;  by  which  it  is  evident,  that  also  in  the  year  1820 
the  congreg^ations  collected  from  amon^  the  heathen  have  grown  both'in 
number  and  in  giace»  We  have  particularly  noticed,  with  great  grati- 
tude, the  avmkening  and  divine  life  which  h&s  been  manifested  through 
the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  South  Africa,  Paramaribo,  and  the 
island  of  Antigua  where  we  have  been  called  upon  to  form  two  new  esta- 
blishments, and  also  in  Jamaica  and  6t.  Kitt*8,  the  Lord  has  been  pleased 
to  cause  His  work  to  flourish.  If  it  still  please  Him  to  give  success  to 
the  testimony  of  our  dear  Missionaries,  when  they  preach  Jesus  and  Him 
crucified  among  the  heathen  $  if  he  grant  to  them  to  labour  toother  in 
brotherly  love  and  harmony  of  spirit,  and  humbly  and  in  dependence  on 
Him  to  do  their  work ;  and  if  He  continue  to  prepare  Brethren  at  home, 
who  gladly  and  willing  accept  of  the  call  to  step  into  the  places  of  those 
whose  labours  are  finished,  and  are  called  home  to  Him,  or  retire  to  rest 
at  home— then  we  may  restossured,  that  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  our  hearts 
will  supersede  all  fears  and  doubts,  which  otherwise  might  assail  us. 

*'  In  all  he<athen  lands  new  doors  are  opening,  inviting  the  messengers 
of  peace  to  enter  in  $  and  many  invitations  are  sent  to  us  to  come  and  pro- 
claim deliverance  to  the  captii^es  of  sin  and  Satan,  that  they  may  be  trans- 
lated into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  being  brought  from 
darkness  into  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  God.  The  harvest  truly 
18  gf eat,  but  the  lal^urers  are  few.  Our  slender  means  render  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  accept  of  the  invitations  given.  Let  us,  dear  Brethren, 
and  most  earnestly,  see  to  it,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course  among  us  in  the  Brethren's  chtlrch  $  that  the  members  thereof 
maybe  well  grounded  upon  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Redeemer ;  and  that 
we  may  continue  to  be  a  people  bearing  witness,  by  walk  and  conversa- 
tion as  well  as  by  doctrine,  that  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  alone  are  to  be 
found  grace  and  the  remission  of  sin  for  all  mankind. 

"  We  request  you  to  pray  most  fiervently  and  diligently  for  us,  that  we 
may  be  strengthened  in  our  official  situation  j  in  whrch  we  meet,  in  many 
respects,  with  difficuhies  of  various  kinds.** 

Contributions  qf  the  London  Association, 
This  Association,  which  was  formed  Dec.  12, 1817,  has  paid  the  fol- 
lowing sums  to  the  Brethren,  in  aid  of  their  Missions  :— 

rf.  «.  d. 

In  1818 •...,.,      640    9  4 

1619 1156  12  2 

1820 1095     8  3 

1821    ,  - 1896  12  3 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Improvement  of  Prison  DiscipUne.^On  the  4tb  of  June  the  Meetiiig 
of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Ofi'endere,  was  held  at  Freemasons*  Hdll.    The 
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hall  was  crowded  at  iin  early  honr^  and  several  ladies  of  distinguished 
rank  attended. 

At  a  quarter  pabt  12  o'clock^  HLs  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester entered  tlie  room;  atteilded  by  the  Earl  of  Blessington,  Lordft 
Suffield^  Nugent,  Ebrington,  and  Calthorpe,  Mr.  Wilber force,  M.P., 
Mr. Coke  of  Norfolk, M.P.,  Mr.Holford,  M.P.,  Dr. Lushington,  MP., 
theHon.  H.G.Bennet,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham,  M.P.,  Mr.AVro. 
Williams,  M.P.,  and  several  other  public  characters  who  take,  an  active 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  this  Society.  Mr.  Randolph,  of  America, 
and  Mr.  Zea,  of  Columbia,  were  also  present. 

As  soon  as  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  took  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoAR^  proceeded  to  read  the  Report,  which  developed  the  objects 
and  jprogress  of  the  Society. 

After  congratulating  the  friends  of  the  Socie^  upon  its  progress  within 
the  lost  year,  the  Report  proceeds  thus,  with  reference  to  some  objections 
which  the  Society  bad  to  encounter :— r 

"  It  has  indeed  been  contended  by  some  who  yet  profess  themselves 
friendly  to  the  Society,  that  the  sole  end  of  punishment  is  to  deter,  and 
that  the  reformatory  measures  which  the  Committee  recommend,  if  even 
morally  efficacious  on  the  criminal,  would  be  ii\jurious  to  tli^  community 
at  large,  by  weakening  the  terrars  of  imprisonment,  and  rendering  gaols 
desir^le  habitations. 

"  The  Committee  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  state,  that  they  have 
been  much  misunderstood,  when  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  desire  to 
introduce  comfort  into  gaols.  They  are  well  aware,  and  have  always  con- 
tended, that  corrective  discipline  ought  to  he  the  leading  feature  in  pri* 
son  management.  The  punishment  of  the  offender  must  be  the  first 
step,  as  well  for  his  own  interests  as  for  an  example  to  others.  He  must 
be  inade  to  feel,  that  personal  suffering,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  hu- 
manity and  the  character  of  hb  offence,  attends  the  infringement  of  the 
laws  and  the  violation  of  the  peace  and  property  of  society  :  but  while 
the  Committee  are  strenuous  advocates  for  rigorously  enforcing  the  pe- 
nalties of  guilt,  they,  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  prevention  of  crune 
can  never  be  effected  by  the  influence  of  fear  alone.  In  proof  of  this, 
they  confidently  appeal  to  the  page  of  history.  In  no  Christian  or  civi- 
lized country  has  unmixed  severity  of  punishment  attained  this  object. 
Other  motives  and  impressions,  besides  those  produced  by  the  infliction 
of  suffering,  must  be  called  into  action.  You  roust  regard  the  offender 
as  a  moral  agent,  and  an  accountable  being  :  you  must  operate  upon 
his  understanding  and  his  heart)  and  you  must  convince  him  how  deeply 
his  reformation  is  connected  with  his  best  interests  here,  and  his  happi- 
ness hereafter. 

*'  In  this  system  of  prison  management,  classification  is  provided  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  pievent  that  corrupt  association  to  which  the  vicious 
are  peculiarly  prone.  Hard  labour  and  useful  employment,*  religious  in- 
struction-, spare  diet,  occasional  solitary  confinement,  and  habitual  re- 
straint, are  steadily  enforced.*' 

The  Report  then  details  the  particulars  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Par- 
liament for  consolidating  and  amending  the  various  laws  at  present  \n 
foice  relating  to  prisons,  and  also  adverts  to  the  alterations  now  con- 
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ducting  in  the  constraction  of  several  of  the  country  gaols.  It  also 
praises  in  the  highest  degree  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  the  Ladies*  Com- 
mittee. With  reference  to  the  magistracy,  it  speaks  of  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  following  terms : — 

"  llie  cordial  disposition  of  the  magistracy  throughout  the  country  to 
second  the  humane  designs  of  the  ladies  has  been  highly  pnuseworthy; 
and  with  their  concurrence  visiting  female  committees  have  been  formed 
in  the  prisons  at  Bedford,  Bristol,  Carlisfe,  Chester,  Colchester,  Derby, 
Dumfries,  Durham,  Exeter,  Glasgow,  Lancaster,  Liverpool,  Nottingham, 
Plymouth,  and  York,  and  also  at  Dublin. 

"  A  kindred  spirit  of  benevolence  has  been  excited  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent  i  and  at  Paris,  Geneva,  Bern,  Turin,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
several  towns  in  Russia,  Ladies*  Associations  have  been  formed  under  the 
patronage  of  distinguished  individuals." 

It  then  details  the  great  improvements  lately  made  in  prison  discipline 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland  -,  and,  with  reference  to  the  necessity  and  ad- 
vantages of  a  juvenile  asylum,  it  proceeds  as  follows  : 

*'  Your  Committee  have  continued  to  extend  relief  to  distressed  boys 
and  others,  who,  on  their  discharge  from  the  prisons  of  the  metro- 
polls,  are  desirous  of  abandoning  their  vicious  habits.  During  the  past 
year,  a  considerable  number  have  been  received  into  the  Temporary  Re- 
fuge, who,  on  their  liberation,  were  without  money,  character,  or  friends, 
and  who  possessed  no  means  of  procuring  employment.  Without  the 
Assistance  thus  extended  by  the  Society,  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that 
these  guilty  yet  unfortunate  objects  must  have  again  resorted  to  crime 
for  support.  As  the  experience  of  the  Committee  becomes  enlarged, 
the  stronger  is  their  conviction  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Tempo-^ 
rary  Refuge.  Into  this  useful  asylum  the  friendless  outcast  is  admitted 
without  interest  or  recommendation,  with  no  other  qualification  than  that 
which  his  own  sorrows  and  penitence  supply.  He  is  placed  at  an  aseful 
iemployment,  and  occasionallv  taught  a  trade.** 

llie  Report  concludes  with  a  gratifying  account  of  the  success  of  the 
system  of  prison  discipline  in  foreign  countries  :  in  Russia,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  Emperor,  who  extended  its  benefits 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  vast  empire  j  in  Prussia,  under  similar 
Roval  encouragement  >  in  France,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King } 
and  in  Switzerland.  They  add  the  following  information  respecting  other 
countries : — 

'*  Satisfactory  as  has  been  the  progress  of  improvements  in  the  prisons 
of  those  countries  to  which  the  Committee  have  already  referreo,  it  is 
with  no  ordinary  sensations  of  satisfaction  they  announce  to  the  Meet- 
ing that  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  may  now  be  ranked  among 
the  foremost  of  those  European  states  whose  eam^t  desire  to  ame- 
liorate the  public  prisons  promises  so  much  to  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity. 

''It  appears,  that  immediately  aflter  the  re-establishment  of  the  con*- 
stitutlonal  Government  of  Spain,  the  Cortes  then  elected  occupied  them- 
selves in  applying  remedies  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  evils  of  the 
prison  system.  They  decreed  that  no  prisoner  should  be  confined  in  any 
unwholesome  or  subterranean  apartment,  or  in  any  place  not  visited  by 
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Hie  nitnral  hght  of  day.    They  also  ordered  that  no  chains  or  fetter^ 
shcniM  on  any  occasion  be  employed.'* 

In  Portugiu  the  «une  succes:!  attended  the  introduction  of  prison  dis^^ 
cipline. 

We  regret  to  add,  that  the  Report  earnestly  entreats  additional  pe^ 
cttniary  support^  to  enable  the  Society  to  proceed  with  the  good  work 
which  its  members  have  so  long  undertaken^  with  so  much  honour  to 
themselves,  and  advantage  to  tire  community. 

Mr.B.WiLBHAHAM  proposed  the  first  Resolution^  which  was  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  and  confined  himself  to  a  declaration  of  his  own 
parnctpation  in  the  objoets  of  the  Society,  an  expression  of  his  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  so  crowded  and  distinguished  a  Meeting,  and  particularly 
at  the  attendance  of  so  mmiy  ladies,  whom  he  complimented  for  the  effi- 
cient and  superior  support  which  they  had  given  to  this  Society. 

Mr.  PoWBLL  Buxton  almost  regretted  that  the  honourable  gentlema9 
who  preceded  him  had  not  enlarged  on  the  great  advantages  which  this 
Society  was  calculated  to  confer.  He  (Mr.  Buxton)  felt  a  ^reat  difficulty 
In  -attenpting  to  embark  in  the  wide  discussion  which  this  Report  had 
opened  -,  it  oompretiended  so  many  and  such  important  objects,  that  it 
was  d^alt  to  know  where  to  begin  with  the  subject.  Perhaps  the 
hesA  oottTse  for  him  to  take  would  be  to  advert  to  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  gaols  of  this  kingdom  ten  years  ago,  and  then  to  look  at  what  was 
their  present  state.  On  the  former  occasion,  the  gaols  were  on  a  plan 
inevitably  calculated  to  make  good  men  bad,  and  bad  men  worse,  by 
ike  shortest  possy)le  process.  The  whole  system  was  to  convert  useless 
nenibers  of  society  into  very  dangerous  ones,  and  to  render  them  by 
eonfinemmt  more  skilfully  and  determinately  desperate.  If  the  growth 
of  crime  in  society,  when  encouraged  instead  of  being  counteracted,  were 
necfttarily  slow,  and  it  was  politic  to  increase  and  multiply  crimL- 
nak,  then  indeed  no  plan  more  sagacious  could  be  devised  than  what 
was  necessarily  connected  with  the  oM  ^;aol  system.  But  as  philosophy 
and  experience  showed  that  crime  from  its  own  nature  advanced  rapidly 
enough  without  the  special  encouragement  of  public  institutions,  it  re- 
qaked  Htde  sagacity  to  be  convinced  that  all  these  measures  of  hardened 
severity  were  bad  aiid  utterly  injurious  in  the  way  of  reformation  -  or 
prevention.  The  whole  system  of  the  old  prisons  was  at  variance  with 
common  sense,  as  well  as  with  humanity  and  justice.  What  was  (or 
ought  to  be  at  least)  the  object  of  committing  a  young  offender  to  im- 
prisonment ?  The  merdful  object  was  doubtless  to  rid  society  of  an  evil, 
and  endeavour  to  redaim  the  individual.  How  could  that  be  done  with- 
out ascertaining  the  cause  of  his  guilt,  and  tracing  to  its  source  the 
pn^reas  of  his  demoralisation  ?  Suppose  evil  companv  were  the  cause, 
what  ought  to  be  the  remedy  ?  Was  it  (as  in  the  old  gaols)  to  place 
him  alone  and  unwalched  in  the  centre  of  the  worst  and  roost  profligate 
of  his  species  ?-^to  leave  him  there  in  idleness  for  6, 12,  or  18  months, 
and  then  sent  forth  again  into  society  a  well- tutored  adept  in  every 
fraud  ?  No  where  was  the  spirit  of  proselytism  more  actively  conducted 
tiian  within  the  walls  of  a  gaol ;  and  no  where  was  the  leisure  of  a 
criminal  more  zealoosly  exercised  to  extend  the  drde  of  bad  company. 
Hie  man^  therefore^  who  was  exposed  to  «uch  a  state^  came  forth  a  more 
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desperate  enemy  to  the  community  than  he  could  have  been  befcSre  imprt- 
sunment.  The  evils  of  tji^  old  system  were,  however,  at  length  felt,  and 
a  different  and  wiser  policy  suggested  a  contrary  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  at  length,  spreading  from  England  to  other  parte  of  the  worid,  had 
practically  shown  the  necessity  of  treating  criminals  in  a  widely  different 
manner  from  that  formerly  pursued  with  so  much  injury  to  societjr.  Of 
the  100,000  who  pissed  annually  through  the  gaols  of  this  kingdom, 
various  were  the  acgrees  of  guilt,  and  widely  different  were  the  classes 
who  incurred  punishment.  iVis  Society  had  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  these  distinctions  to  reform  the  unhappy  bdngi 
whd  were  capable  of  bping  reformed,  and  made  useful  membera  of 
society.  It  gave  him  the  utmost  gratification  to  find  that  the  example 
of  England  in  the  improvement  of  her  prison  discipline  had  been  followed 
by  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  It  had  been  felt  in  the  frozen  regions 
of  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  cells  of  the  former  Inqui? 
sition  of  Spain. 

Lord  SuFFiKLD,  in  proposing  the  second  Resolution,  entered  into  a 
refutation  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  a  public  writer  (we  believe  in  ihc 
last  Edinburgh  Review)  on  a  late  occasion,  on  the  suliject  of  this  Society> 
its  object  and  its  means.  The  great  mistake  in  the  article  to  which  he 
alluded,  was  in  supposing  that  the  Society  had  overlooked  discipline  in 
their  plan  of  reformation.  Now  the  reverse  was  the  fact.  It  was  true 
that  they  rejected  every  species  of  discipline  which  necessarily  inflicted 
cruelty,  while  they  retained  every  necessary  severity  that  could  accom^ 
plish  a  salutary  purpose.  One  jot  beyond  that  was  either  cruelty  or 
injustice.  True  it  was,  they  excluded  every  thing  from  the  waUJ  of 
a  prLnon  which  could  prejudice  any  man*s  health  }  for  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  infliction  of  the  rheumatism  or  typhus  fever 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  reformation  of  a  criminal ;  neidier 
could  they  be  led  to  believe  that  keeping  a  man  confined  in  gaol  in 
'total  idleness,  e^cposed  to  debauchery  and  drunkenness,  under  the  ex- 
citement, and  op^n  to  the  gratification,  of  many  of  his  worst  passions, 
was  the  mode  best  adapted  for  securing  him  from  rdapsing  to  tiie  same 
habits  when  he  was  liberated,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  fns  tsorn- 
mittaL  All  these  comforts,  indeed  (fb;r  they  had  been  charged  with  in- 
troducing comforts),  they  had  excluded  from  their  system  of  prison 
discipline :  they  proceeded  upon  a  pUn  whiibh  reversed  the  previous 
habits  of  the  otfet^der.  What  were  the  habits  of  a  criminal  ?^-idIeness, 
profligacy,  and  bad  societjj.  What  were  the  remedies  ? — ^work,  regu- 
lated diet,  and  restricted  intercourse.  What  better  could  be  devised? 
The  writer  who  had  attacked  them  proceeded  upon  a  fidlacy — he  admitted 
the  great  j>owers  of  that  writer,  whoever  he  was.  Why  did  he  make 
that  tidmission  ;  first,  because  it  was  just,  and  secondly  because  he 
Wished  to  complain  of  the  tendency  of  such  an  janicle  upon  a  system 
which  the  writer  ought  to  have  better  understood  before  he  made  it  the 
subject  of  animadversion.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  writer  adiilitted 
the  virtuous  purpose  which  the  Society  had  at  heart :  he  was  ready  to 
•*  Damn  with  faint  praise,  absent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  others  teach  to  sneer." 
Like  Mrs.  Candour,   in  the  *'   School  for  Scandqly    the  Wtiter  was 

one 
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one  of  AaX  dass  who  could  not  withhdd  a  meed  of  praise  which  wai 
univeisitUy. admitted  to  be  due„.  but  would  mint  it  generally  in  the 
gtosH,  aad  then  detract  from  it  little  by  little  in  the  detail.  The  writer 
:at   the    outset  flatly  denied  that  the  success  of  the  Society  could 
be  established^  upon  the  criterion  of  the  recommittal  of  prisoners  \ 
.but  then,  shiftinpp  his  ground,  he  argued  that  it  was  not  alone  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  mdividual  had  prov^  better,  but  that  it  must  appear  he 
was  stopped  in  his  future  career  of  crime  by  the  terror  of  imprisonment. 
Now  the  writer  had  not  dealt  fairly  by  pressing  such  a  criterion,  when 
it  was  considered  how  short  a  time  the  system  of  prison  discipline,  urged 
•by  tbe  Society,  had  had  fair  play  >  but  so  for  as  it  had  gone,  it  practi- 
cally refuted  the  opinions  of  the  writer ;  for  instance,  in  the  House  of 
.Conection  at  Brixton,  190  were  committed  a  year  ago  ;  but  of  these, 
4Q  were  for  utterbg  forged  notes,  and  as  that  offence  had  necessarily 
dimiBished  with  the  re-appearance  of  a  metallic  currency,  he  excluded 
.these  40  from  hts  calculation,  and  would  take  the  former  year's  number 
at  Brixton  at  IdO  only.    Now  the  next  year  the  committals  were  about 
80--^the  same  result  he  had  no  doubt  would  attend  a  calculation  upon 
the  same  principles  in  other  places.    It  was  said  that  their  object  wasii 
.good  one>  but  that  they  did  not  pursue  it  in  a  right  way — they  treated 
prisoners  as  rational  animals :  it  appeared,  however,  that  they  ought  not. 
Were  they  to  confound  all  classes  of  criminals,  and  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  rarious  chances  of  amelioratine  the  condition  of  some,  and  preventing 
the  mass  of  evil  from  progressively  accumulating  in  society  ?    They  did 
not  mean  to  introduce  comforts  and  l^appiness  mto  prisons,  but  to  re- 
.duce  the  sum.  of  human  misery,  and  render  those  who  had  been  bad 
members  of  society  the  better  after  they  had  received  their  assigned 
punishment.    Take,  by  way  of  aa  illustration  of  their  plan  of  treatment, 
the  case  of  a.  person  who  had  a  limb  which  must  be  amputated — ought 
they  to  perform  the  operation  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  with  a  blunt  and 
crooked  sword  ?    Were  thqr  to  aggravate  the  suffering  of  the  individual 
.  before  they  could  hope  to  acoomplbh  his    cure  >     The  writer  also 
pndaed  Mrs.  Fry  ^    but  tlieve,   again,    her  pUin  was  improper^-hers 
was  not  the  way  to  prevent  crime.    But  did  it  not  produce  the  object 
which  was  admitted  to  be  a  ffood  one  \ — ^and  why  then  cavil  at  the 
meaas  \  As  well  might  complaints  he  made  against  the  altered  mode  of 
.  treatment  introduced  of  lace  years  for  insane  persons,  where  much  of 
coercion  was  abolished^,  and  means  taken  to  develope  the  latent  ray  of 
reason  which  occasionally  beamed  in  most  .of  such  cases,  and  restore 
the  sufferer.— The  noble  lord   then   alluded  to  his   own  experience 
of  the  beneficial  advantages  of  the  improved  system  in  the  gaol  of 
Avlsham  in  Norfolk,  where  previously  a  murder  had  been  planned  and 
afterwards  executed  by  prisoners  then  in  confinement,  which  was  after- 
wards discovered^  and  the  parties  executed,  through  th)e  informatbn  of  a 
prisoner  who  had  been  won  by  kind  treatment. 

Mr.  H.  Grbv  Bbnnet  felt  the  gr^test  pleasure  in  seconding  this 
Motion,  and  bearing,  testimony  to  ^e.  improved  state  of  the  gaols  since 
the  introduction  of  the  sjrstem  pf  this  Society.  If  this  Society  were,  as 
it  had  been  said,  doing  evil  rather  than  good,  it  was  quite  Ume  it  should 
.  be  exposed  and  abandoned.  If  prisoners  became  ^orse  under  its  con- 
trol. 
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ird^  then  the  sooner  this  Society  ceased  to  exists  Ifae  better  fer  the  oom^ 
«mumty.  But  what  were  the  facts  ?  If  it  were  insinuated  that  the  ptisom 
«8  previously  managed  were  better  for  preventing  cnme^  and  that  those 
.on  what  he  would  (»U  the  improved  principle  furnished  no  terrors  for  the 
guiltv,  then  let  the  £Eu:t8  of  each  be  stated,  and  the  question  settled  by 
the  issue.  He  remembered,  for  example,  the  case  of  tiie  old  gaol  of 
Bristol,  which  continued  so  long  the  disgrace  of  that  city,  and  indeed 
of  the  country  which  permitted  its  existence  under  such  misery,  ft 
had  cells  which  were  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  had  others  which 
xipened  through  a  trap-door  downwards,  one  into  the  other  three  deep ; 
and  the  gaoler  had  told  him,  that  when  he  opened  that  trap-door,  he 
was  obliged  for  some  minutes  to  withdraw  from  it ;  the  stench  which 
.arose  was  so  intoleralde  as  to  prevent  his  descending  at  the  moment. 
Was  there  not  torture  enough  in  such  a  prison  to  effect  all  that  torture 
could  do  in  the  way  of  prevention  ?'--and  yet  what  was  the  result  ?  Why, 
the  recommittals  in  that  gaol  were  40  per  cent,  under  the  old  system, 
and  under  the  new  not  more  than  3,  4,  and  seldom  6.  The  £ek^  wfts, 
the  species  of  torture  applied  in  this  manner  was  little  regaorded  by  hard- 
.<ened  criminals— they  cared  not  for  dirt,  and  filth,  and  stench ;  these 
;evils  only  affected  those  who  ought  upon  every  principle  of  reason  and 
pdicy  to  be  saved  from  such  an  infliction.  The  cause  of  the  increase 
of  crime  had  not  arisen  from  any  laxity  of  prison  discipline  $  it  had 
sprung  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  counties,  where  the  same  cause  pre- 
.vailed,  from  the  lamentable  condition  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  peo- 
-pie  was  placed  by  the  want  of  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  their 
superiors,  by  the  dissolute  habits  which  had  grown  up  in  the  country,  and 
which  had  taken,  first  in  manufactures,  and  then  in  a^culture,  tiie 
means  of  labour  from  the  poor,  and  for  years  disorganized  the  whole 
frame  of  society.  In  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
this  evil  was  felt  as  well  as  in  England,  and  he  feared  also  it  operated 
.in  that  most  beautiful  country  which  their  forefathers  had  planted- 
America.  He  had  carefully  examined  the  state  of  different  prisons,  and  in 
'OO  single  instance  had  he  ever  been  able  to  trace  anv  connexion  between 
a  welUregnlated  gaoU  and  the  inducement  to  commit  a  crime  j  but  quite 
the  reverse :  the  old  criminal  hated  labour  and  personal  restraint  5  be 
was  rendered  more  hardened  by  honsh  unige,  and  turned  back  into 
sodety  more  desperate  by  the  system  of  which  he  was  in  fact  tiie  victim. 
He  concluded  by  repeatinp;  his  cordial  support  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  CoKB,  of  Norfolk,  m  moving  the  third  Resolution,  took  shame  to 

himself  for  luiving  so  little  attended  to  the  objects  of  this  Society.    So 

circiDDStanced,  he  should  not  detain  them  with  uselessly  recommendhig 

'  a  Society  witli  the  merits  of  which  they  were  better  acquainted  than  he 

-  was.    It  certainly  should  have  his  cordial  support. 

Lord  Nugent,  in  seconding  this  Resolution,  declared  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  ventured  to  trespass  upon  the  Meeting,  after  the  a})le 
.  speeches  which  they  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  cause  of 
tlus  Society  required  no  appeal  to  their  passions,  but  carried  with  it  the 
best  and  most  valuable  recommendation  in  the  practical  demonstration 
of  its  important  benefits  to  the  community  at  lar^.  The  public,  besides, 
had  not  hastily  adopted  it :   it  had  to  contend  with  evil  report  and  good 

report. 
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vqport,  aiid  to  make  its  vmy  tiuoiigh  nomeroaB  jeaburies,  and  under 
the  disheartening  disadvaDtaJR^  of  having  little  chance  CTen  of  guning 
^be giatitude  of  those  whom  it  was  destined  to  senre.  Withfdlthesa 
difficulties^  it  had  made  its  way^  not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign 
coontries,  where  the  seeds  which  the  Society  had  sown  were  now  bear- 
ing ripe  and  wholesome  fruits.  In  America*  it  had  grown  imder  the 
•tispices  of  that  meek  and  mild  society  of  Christians  (Friends), 
who  were  always  t^e  forenmners  in  every  good  work  of  charity — a 
aodety  oonstitnted  of  enthusiasts  for  good,  but  their  enthusiasm' was 
divested  of  all  vanity  and  passion. — ^The  noble  lord  then  reviewed  the 
advantages  developed  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  among  the  nations  of 
iihe  Continent,  and  observed  that  the  gkvy  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  potentates,  who  had  patronized  it,  was  greater  than  that  whidi  the 
pmple  of  royalty  conferred,  and  would  survhre  the  duration  of  the  brow 
which  was  decked  with  the  imperial  diadem.  ,  The  recollection  of  it 
would  confer  honour  upon  their  memories,  after  all  their  more  ghmng 
honoure  had  passed  into  oblivion.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  once  thoagfat 
that  a  prison  was  a  sepulchre,  in  which  the  wretched  victim  ought  to 
be  entombed,  until  society  had  lost  all  recollection  of  his  existence, 
and  until  he  was  rendered  utterly  unfit  to  be  restored  to  its  circle  with 
advantage.  Howard  had  first  in  England  called  the  public  attention  to 
their  prisons  $  but  even  he  had  not  touched  upon  ^ot  most  essentitd 
part  of  this  Sh9ciet)'*s  plan-— the.  refonnation  of  juvenile  ofienders^-^the 
protection  of  them  under  that  orphancy  which  was  more  dreadful  than  a 
natural  ovphancy,  and  which  cast  them  as  contagious  outcasts  from 
society.  He  strongly  recommended  to  the  Meeting  the  suuport  of  the 
plan  for  the  reform  of  juvenile  offenders,  which  could  not  oe  extended 
without  the  Supply  of  more  adequate  funds.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
Ir^  bearing  testimony  to  the  advantage  of  the  plan  of  the  Society  from 
his  own  observation  in  the  gaol  near  his  residence  (Aylesbury). 

Mr.  WiLBBRFoaoE  strongly  enforced- the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
plan  for  the  reformation  of  luvenile  offenders  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  its  ne^ 
oessrity,  he  had  heard  from  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bennet),  who  had  taken 
80  boaourable  and  active  an  interest  in  this  cause,  that  at  the  late  ^es^ 
sions  gaol  delivery,  no  less  than  100  hoys  were  thrown  loose  on  the  pub- 
Ik,  without  any  means  of  support,  and  who  must  almost  of  necessity  re- 
turn to  bad  society,  and  consequently  to  habits  of  depredation.  This 
dreadfril  evil  might  be  obviated  by  securing  some  temporary  asylum  for 
the  reception  of  such  persons  until  means  of  subsistence  could  be  pro- 
cured for  them.  He  then  related  a  striking  instance  of  the  forlorn  situa- 
tion of  a  youth  of  tfie  description  he  had  mentioned,  who  sought,  with  the 
most  piteous  earnestness,  an  asylum  to  enable  him  to  earn  some  subsist- 
ence }  but  without  adequate  funds  such  poor  beings  must  be  left  to  their 
fate.  He  combated  the  opinion,  that  their  plan  of  discipline  was  impro- 
per, because  it  was  not  harsh.  Were  there  not  degrees  in  criminality  ? 
and  ought  there  not  to  be  classification  in  treatment  ?  Suppose  a  man 
had  an  iUness  which  required  the  healing  aid  of  one  of  those  numerous 
asylums  which,  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  abound  in  the  metropolis — 
would  any  one  dream  of  sending  him  for  relief  to  a  pest-house  ?  And  to 
what  else  was  it  they  were  in  the  habit,  under  the  old  system,  of  sending 

their 
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tiieir  oflfendera  ?  Tlie  old  prisons  were,  ia  bet,  cdkgai  kf  crime  ^  and 
the  success  which  had  attended  the  refbrmatoiy  system,  and  particulBilj 
under  the  exertions  of  Mrs,  Fry,  were,  he  wduU  contend,  above  aU 
praise. 

-  The  Earl  of  Bljmsinotov,  in  seconding  the  firarth  Resolution,  bore  bis 
testimony  to  the  great  advantages  which  had  resulted  from  the  system 
of  prison  disetpltne,  and  was  partieularly  gratefid  for  its  introduction  into 
Ireland,  where  its  benefits  had  become  remarkably  apparent,  iis  the  want 
o(  poor  esti^lishments  and  pauper  workhouses,  as  wdl  as  distinct  places 
lor  eriminal  lunatics,  had  previously  been  severely  felt  in  the  common 
gaols. 

*  Lord  CAi^TBoarE,  in  proposing  the  fifth  Resolution,  strongly  enforced 
ihe  necessity  of  extending  the  sidiscription  for  providing  an  adequate 
tisylam  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  took  occasion  to  praise  the  nu^gistracy 
of  the  country,  who  had  the  best  Auxiliaries  in  the  discharge  of  tlheir  ar- 
duous fractions  in  the  efforts  of  this  Society,  the  objects  of  which  weie 
to  withdraw  the  criminal  from  the  temptation  of  vice  and  ignorance,  and 
to  subject  him,  while  in  confinement,  to  that  species  of  moral  conectbn 
which  was  best  calculated  to  restore  him  as  a  fit  member  ci  society. 

Mr.  HoAXE,  in  seconding  this  Rcaoluticm,  remarkedj  that  in  the  year 
1 8*15  the  attention  of  a  society  of  a  few  individuals  was  called  to  juvenile 
oflfienders,  and  now  their  spirit  had  been  transferred  to  the  regions  of 
Siberia,  and  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  where  it  had  diffused  the  widest 
.benefits,   it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  arguments  would  not  be  started 
i^inst  the  plan  of  such  an  institution  as  l£is.    Some  had  said  that  its 
-principle  was  an  interference  with  the  business  of  the  niagistracy ;  but 
experience  liad  refuttd  such  an  opinion,  and  shown  that  in  practice  they 
had  been  the  best  auxiliaries  of  the  magistrates^  by  becommg  as  it  were 
n  centre  of  coromunioation,  in  collecting  for  them  a  variety  of  interesting 
information,  which  generally  led  to  the  moral  improvem«it  of  many  of  the 
most  hdpless  classes  of  society.    He  then  enlarged  upon  the  advantage 
'^  the  Temporary  Refuge,  and  asked  what  the  juvenile  offender  could  do 
unlesa  by  the  nja  of  such  an  establishment.    The  wretched  objects  were 
«f  that  class  of  society  who  had  forfeited  all,  when  they  had  lost  their 
xbamcter  by  the  commission  of  crime:  they  were  then  outcasts 3  all 
.means  of  employment  were  withheld  from  them  $  and  unless  some  re- 
source was  open  to  them,  society  must  continue  to  experience  the  scourge 
-of  their  hostitity.     He  then  defended  the  mode  of  discipline  adopted  by 
•the  Society,  and  said  that  it  possesMcd  enough  of  wholesome  terror  to 
deter  the  criminal,  while  it  was  divested  of  all  those  wanton  and  unne- 
cessary inflictions  which  rather  hardened  the  offender  than  reformed  his 
^rious  habits.     In  conclusion^  he  lamented  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds 
'  to  make  the  asylum  for  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  offenders  properly  ser- 
viceable. 

Dr.  LusHiNOTON,  in  proposing  the  sixth  Resolution,  expatiated  on  the 
advantages  of  tliis  Society,  and  a.sserted  its  indispensable  necessity  for  the 
oommuttity  at  large.  The  clearest  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  old  sy- 
.stem  of  prison  discipline  wan  to  be  foOnd  in  the  augmentation  of  the  num- 
ber of  criminals,  in  proportion  with  the  accumulation  of  vice  and  profli- 
gacy which  imd  been  {supposed  to  prevail  in  those  abodes  of  misery.  But 
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though  the  discipliiie  had  been  reformed  genenJly,  much  ^t  remained 
to  be  done  by  ^lis  Society ; — look,  for  instance^  at  the  recent  disclosure 
Timecting  Ucheeter  gaok  There  was,  indeed,  the  infliction  i^  torture, 
una  that  torture  perpetrated  for  two  or  three  years  without  being  discor 
.vered  by  the  visittng  magistrates.  Who  ever  before  heard  of  a  gaoler  and 
surgeon  combtuing  to  inflict  the  torture  of  a  blister  upon  a  wretched  pri- 
soner whom  they  deemed  refiBCtory  ?  He  iiiUy  concurred  in  the  value 
of  such  a  Society  as  this  to  the  magistmcy  of  the  country.  To  undeistaBd 
.these  gank,  required  as  it  were  nu  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  j  and  the 
magistrates  could  not  be  expected  to  have^acquired  in  a  moment  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  management  of  a  prison.  It  was  by  siune 
peopte  asBerted,-thfit  in  gaols  iH)  much  tevror  should  be  used,  as,  by  the 
force  of  that  terror  alone^  woidd  prevent  the-r^m^pearance  of  tite  samfe 
criminal.  Theiie  was  a  great  error  in  such  un  opinion,  and  its  adoption 
would  lead  to  the  most  revolting  consequences.  Were  they,  because  the 
present  amount  of  punishments  did  not  operate  to  deter  criminals,  to  in^- 
crease  the  horrors  of  their  infliction  ? .  Did  they  unagine  that  the  people 
-of  this  country  would  tolerate  the  inflicUon  of  a  more  horrible  punishment 
•than  hanging,  because  that  mode  of  death  was  found  inoperative  in  pre- 
venting the  commission  of  ^e  crilnesto  which  it  attached  }  Tbeur  system 
:proceeded  upon  a  more  rational- plan,  and  was  consecjuently  attended 
iwidi  suitable  success ;  it  united  salutaiy  punishment  with  the  refonmM- 
.^n  of  the'  ofl^nder.  Society  had,  in  met,  no  right  to  act  otherwise : 
every  step  beyond  that  principle  was  wrong  and  unjust,  llie  honouraUe 
and  learned  gentleman  declared  his  grfttifio^tion  at  the  success  which  at* 
tended  the  labours  of  this  Society  at  home  and  abroad. 
-  Mr.  Ravdolph  (of  tiie  American  Congress)  came  forward  to  second 
this  Resokition,  and  was  received  with  great  applause.  He  said  tiiat  he 
-jose  more  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  take  a  part  in  their  proceedings ;  but 
certainly  with  feelings  warmly  aHve  to  tiie  value  of  their  Sodcty;  and 
most  anxious  to  see  its  benefits  widely  diflused  throughout  th»  world. 
-Allusion  had  been  mode  to  the  interest  wfaidi  America  had  taken  in  the 
adq>tion  of  their  system.  He  trusted  that  the  people  of  the  mother  and 
ithe  new  eoimtry  woidd  go  on  in  u  career  of  emidating  eadi  other's  vip- 
Ines,  and  that  ilieir  only  rifdship' should  be,  as  it  lately  was,  in  suppress- 
ing the  abominable  slave-trade,  and  ameliorating  1^  condition  of  their 
gads,  and  consequendy  of  their  poiple.  The  reform  of  felons^  and  the 
diffusion  of  education,  was  auoble  rivalry  to  pursue  }  and  if  the  emul»- 
tion  was  contimied^  as  hejbnisted  it  would  be,  all  combinations  merely  for 
punishment  would  soon  become  supererogatory.  He  cordially  thanked 
the  Meeting  for  the  attention  which  they  paid  him. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Supfield,  seconded  by  Mr.  Randolph,  thanks 
were  then  voted  to  the  Royal  Chairman,  who,  in  acknowledging  them^ 
dedared  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  pointed 
at  the  focts  which  attested  the  pn^ress  of  their  labours,  and  refuted  the 
arguments  4>f  their  opponents }  and  earnestly  hoped  that  a  more  ade- 
quate subscription  would  enable  them  to  poceed  with  the  great  and  ne-' 
'  eessary  work  vf  the  reformation  of  juvenile  ofienders.  t 

At  the  close  of  the  Meeting,  several  subscriptions  were  entered  into 
-by  the  ctoipany  for  the  pomotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Meeting. 
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African  InstiiuHon.-^OtL  the  10th  of  May  the  i5th  Annual  Medfaig  of 
the  African  Institution  was  held  at  FreenuMona'-hall :  the  attendance  was 
numerous :  several  ladies  (particularly  of  the  Society  of  Fnenda)  were 
present.  On  the  platform  were.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Doke  of  Glon«- 
cester  (who  took  the  chair),  the  Marquis  of  Lansdovra,  Lords  Calthorpe, 
Nuffield,  Nugent,  Belgrave,  Gambier ;  Sir  Thomss  D.  Acland,  Sir  George 
Warrender,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Bennet,  Mr.  Bootle  WiUxaham,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  several 
other  Members  of  Parliament.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Harrow, 
and  many  other  clergymen,  were  also  present. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock  His  Royal  Highness  the  Doke  of  Gloucester 
took  the  cliair,  and  opened  the  business  of  the  Meeting  by  calling  npoa 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  Ho^.  Secretary,  to  read  the  15th  Annual  Report, 
which  that  gentleman  did }  and  the  following  are  the  principal  extracts : 
—After  alluding  to  the  afflicting  continuance  of  the  slavc^rade  by  the 
fiiitjects  of  several  European  Powers,  and  descanting  upon  the  unparal- 
leled enormities  which  attended  it,  and  adverting  to  the  Motions  last 
year  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  induce  remonstrances  with  fo- 
reign Governments  to  fulfil  their  treaties  upon  this  subject,  the  Report 
proceeded  to  allude  to  the  increase  of  the  riave-trade  within  the  last 
year.  It  appeared  that  during  the  last  year  the  whole  line  of  Western 
Africa,  from  the  river  Sene^  to  Benguela,  has,  during  that  period, 
swarmed  with  slave-vessds ;  and  an  active  slave-trade  has  also  been 
-carried  on  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  that  continent,  and  particularly 
,  from  the  Island  of  Zanguebar.  The  chief  seat  of  this  traffic  on  the  we«t 
«oost,  however,  is  the  rivers  Bonny  and  Calabar ;  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained on  good  authority,  that  in  fifteen  roonUis,  from  July  1820  to 
October  1821, 190  ships,  under  different  flags,  had  entered  the  former 
river,  and  that  162  had  entered  the  latter,  for  die  purpose  of  purchasing 
slaves — a  fact  which  may  afford  some  idea  of  what  mast  be  the  dreadful 
aggregate  of  misery  inflicted  during  the  last  year  on  this  unhappy  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  In  this  work  of  iniquity  Portugal  still  takes  a  pre- 
eminent part.  Portugal,  it  will  be  recolkcted,  is  the  only  fimopean 
Power  that  has  refused  entirely  to  prohibit  her  sulijects  from  trading  in 
slaves ;  she  retains  the  guilty  distinction  of  still  legalizing  a  traffic  which 
she  acknowledges  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  crime  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. She  engaged,  it  is  true,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  Hmit  her 
slave-tnule  to  her  own  possessions  south  of  the  equator.  The  stipul^- 
4km,  however,  has  been  attended  with  little  benefit  to  Northern  Africa, 
for  it  has  continued  to  be  most  grossly  violated  by  her  subjects ;  and 
even  some  of  her  public  functionaries,  governors  of  African  colonies, 
have  not  scrupled,  by  their  own  practice,  openly  to  sanction  the  vmb- 
tion.  An  active  slave-trade  has  been  carried  on  between  the  adjoining 
continent  and  the  isbnds  of  Bissao  and  Cape  de  Verde,  with  the  view 
-oi  the  slaves  being  afterwards  shipped  to  the  Havannah  or  lo  the  French 
West  India  Island^.  But  the  rivers  whicLrun  into  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
and  into  that  of  Biafra,  are  chiefly  frequented  by  the  Porti^uese  slave 
ships.  Many  such  vessels  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  been 
found  there  by  our  men-of-war,  completely  fiimished  with  all  the  imple- 
ments 
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meats  of  their  cruel  traffic,  Rnd  in  a  «tate  of  readiness  to  ^baHc  their 
human  cargo.  The  Report  then  goes  on  to  notice,  in  terms  of  the  warm- 
est appiobation,  the  fact,  that  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Spanish 
America,  now  become  independent,  not  only  has  the  slave-trade  been* 
effectually  prohibited,  but  the  very  incentive  to  the  crime  been  removed^ 
by  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  itself,  and  the  declaration  that  colour 
is  to  constitute  no  bar  to  the  attainment  of  rank  and  honours.  In  sJlu- 
uon  to  the  proceedings  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Report  com- 
pkuis  of  the  large  introduction  of  slaves  into  Surinam,  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands,  ever  since  the  sitting  of  the  mixed  commission  there. 
In  aUusion  to  France,  the  Report  is  as  follows : — '*  The  directors  will  now 
advert  to  the  slave-trade  carried  on  under  the  flag  of  France,  which  ha9. 
maintained  during  the  last,  as  in  some  former  years,  its  guilty  pre-emi-» 
nence.  It  will  appear  from  the  documents  inserted  in  the  Appendix/ 
that  almost  every  part  of  the  African  coast,  whether  on  its  western  or 
eastern  shores,  is  crowded  with  French  contrabandists.  Although  a 
squadron  has  been  stationed  at  Senegal  and  Goree,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  &e  inhabitants  of  those  settlementa 
are  still  deeply  engaged  in  it.  In  other  parts  of  the  coast,  the  British 
cruizeis,  wherever  they  touch,  find  the  French  flag  spreading  its  pro- 
tection over[an  immense  number  of  slave-ships.  The  coast  appears  lite- 
rally to  swarm  with  them ;  as  in  one  instance,  in  October  1821,  Lieute- 
nant Wright  of  the  Snapper,  during  a' cruize  of  only  ten  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Mount,  fell  in  with  nine  slave-ships  :  one  was  a 
Dutch  vessel,  full  of  slaves,  which  escaped ;  the  other  eight  were  French, 
several  of  them  full  of  slaves.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  Meeting  with  these  minute  details ;  the  enormous  extent  to  which 
the  French  slave-trade  is  carried  will  be  found  fully  attested  by  the  re- 
cent communications  of  Sir  Chartes  McCarthy,  of  diflerent  naval  oflicers, 
and,  above  all,  of  Sir  George  Collier,  the  late  Commodore  on  the  African 
station,,  whose  reports  on  the  subject  will  be  read  with  a  deep  and  pain- 
ful interest.  But  the  ravages  of  the  French  slave-traders  are  not  con- 
finoi  to  the  western  shores  of  that  devoted  continent.  The  eastern 
coast,  and  especially  the  island  of  Zanguebar,  has  recently  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  these  lawless  adventurers  3  and  an  extensive  traffic  has 
been  carrying  on  thence  for  the  supply,  not  only  of  the  Isles  of  Bourbon, 
but  even  of  the  Island  of  Cuba>.  A  vessel  with  344  slaves  on  boards 
named  LeSiKx;es,  was  detained  in  April,  1821,  by  his  Majesty's  ship 
Menai,  Captun  Moresby,  and  carried  mto  the  Isle  (rf  France,  where,  no 
claim  of  possession  or  property  being  preferred,  she  was  condemned,  and 
the  slaves  liberated.  The  correspondence  and  other  documents  found 
on  board  this  ship  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  enormities  of  this  traffic^ 
as  it  is  now  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  France.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mentton,  that  it  appears  from  these  papers,  that  this  very  vessel,  Le 
Succes,  had  already  made  a  successful  slave  voyage  from  Zanguebar  to 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  she  had  safely  landed  248  sUives ',  that  the 
governor,  M.  Mylius,  having  been  informed  of  the  transaction,  had  in* 
stitBted  judicial  proceedings  against  her;  but  that  the  judges,  whose 
office  it  was  to  try  the  cause,  having  themselves  participated  in  the  crime 
by  puichnsnng  some  of  her  slaves,  concurred  in  acquitting  her ;  and  that, 
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encouraged  Ir^  this  impunity,  she  was  immediately  dbpatched  for  an^ 
oUier  cargo  of  Africans;  and  was  returning  with  them  to  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, when  she  was  detained  by  the  Menai.    A  variety  of  other  proofs 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  of  the  pertinacity  with  whieh  the  slave-, 
trade  is  prosecuted  under  the  French  flag,  as  well  as  of  the  impunity 
with  which  its  prosecution  is  commonly  attended.    The  directors  would 
more  particularly  refer  to  the  letter  of  a  merchant  of  Nantes,  in  which* 
he  openly  proposes  to  his  correspondents  a  participatiQn  in  a  skiving  ad- 
venture, and  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  captain  of  Le  Socces,  that  at 
one  time  twenty-four  ships  were  fitting  out  at  that  place  for  the  prdeecu- 
tion  of  this  odious  commerce.     Even  if  the  penaltv  of  confiscation,  (the 
only  one  which  attaches  to  the  violation  of  those  laws,)  were  more  fre- 
quently enforced  than  it  is,  it  would  do  little  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
this  trade,  while  the  r»k  of  capture  and  condemnation  is  so* small  as  to 
be  easily  insurable.    At  present,  the  rate  of  insumnce  does  not  exceed 
1 5  or  20  per  cent.,  while  the  gains  of  the  trade  are  proved  to  amomit  to 
from  200  to  400  per  c^t — ^llte  Report  then  detmls  the  unsuccessful 
effort  of  the  Duke  de  Broglio  m  the  French  Chamber  of  Peere,  last 
March,  to  render  the  laws  of  France  more  cficactous  against  this  trade ; 
but  the  greatest  success  was  anticipated  from  the  diflfnsion.of  information 
upon  the  subject  on  the  Continent.    Most  flattenag  aUnsiona  were  also 
made  to  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  of  Anenca,  which  had  made 
this  traffic  piracy  ^  and  a  reference  is  made  to  a  very  ebdionite  opinion 
pronounced  by  Judge  Van  Ness  in  oiie  of  these  cases,  which  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  He  intimated,  that  even  if  this  ship  and  cargo,  taken  under 
the  Spanish  flog,  had  not  been  proved  to  be  American  property,  he  would 
have  held  that  the  demand  of  cestitutbn  by  the  Spanish  ^aimant  ought 
to  be  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the  trade,  being  pronounced  illegal, 
and  even  criminal,  by  the  municipal  laws  of  Spain,  and  the  property 
being  liable  to  confiscation  in  the  courts  of  his  own  country,  no  Spanish 
subject  could  have  a  right  to  claim  restitution  in  the  comrts  of  tiie  United 
States.     He  even  went  so  fiir  as  to  suggest  whether  a  much  broader 
principle  might  not  now  be  fairly  appli^  to  cases  of  this.  de8Cri|«tion — 
whether,  that  is  to  say,  this  species,  of  commerce  ought  not  to  be  re- 
g^ded  as  having  altogether  ceased  to  be  juris  gefUhan,  and  to  be  treated 
therefore  as  wholly  out  of  the  safeguard  of  the  law  of  nations.     Aaodier 
very  important  document  has  reached  the  dirvctorsfrom  the  UnitedStates. 
It  is  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  their 
last  session,  relative  to  the  mutual  exercite  oftte  right  of  search,  by 
Great  Britain  and  America,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.  This  Committee  gave  a  very  clear  opinion  in  favour  of  the  exercise 
of  this  right.    The  Report  also  states  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  between 
Governor  Farquhar  and  the  King  of  Madagascar,  fiour  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  on  that  island ;  and  states  that  Governor  Farquhar  has  been 
indefatigable  in  his  efibrts  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in  the  adjacent 
seas ;  and  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  preventing  any  importatioB 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  government.    At  the  very  time  that  the 
Board  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Dhrectoni  of 
the  East  Imlia  Company,  to  induce  them  to  employ  their  influence  with 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat  to  put  an  end  to  the  sU&ve-trade,  so  extensively 
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carried  on  at  Zai(igiiebar»aiid  had  the  satisiftction  of  obtnnihg  the  prompt 
aad  oordiid  concunence  of  that  disdnguished  body.  Governor  Forquhar,  by 
a  smgular  and  gratifying  coincidence,  was  occupied  in  addressing  the 
GoTemor-General  of  India  and  the  Imaum  of  Miiacat  to  the  sam^  e&ct. 

The  Report  concludes  thus : — 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  they  shall  exceedingly  regret  the  opening 
of  a  free  intercourae  between  the  VVest  India  colonies  and  foreign  states, 
unless  it  be  made  a  subetantire  partof  tberoeasure,  that  a  ^register  act — 
not  merely  a  nominal  and  delusive,  but  an  efficient  register  act — shaD 
exist  in  every  colony  to  which  the  proposed  boon  sh^l  be  extended. 
While  the  sugars  of  the  West  Indies  are  protected  in  their  monopoly  of 
the  home  market  by  a  high  duty,  not  merely  on  foreign  sugars,  but  on 
the  sugars  grown  in  our  own  East  Indian  possessions)  thus  giving,  a  de- 
cided and  ezclusiTe  preference  to  the  produce  of  cidtivntion  l^  slave 
labour  over  that  produced  by  free  bbour, — ^the  least  that  can  be  wished,  if 
not  demanded,  is,  that  no  means  should  be  omitted  which  afford  a  likeli- 
hood of  effectually  preventing  the  clandestine  introduction  of  slaves  into 
our  colonies,  or  their  clandestine  removal  to  the  more  productive  colonies- 
of  foreign  nations." 

Lord  CALTHoapK  rose  to  propose  the  motion  of  thanka  to  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  African  Institution.  He  lamented  the  inadequate  manner  in 
which  the  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  were  supported  by  foreign  powers  ; 
but  he  anticipated  a  more  fovourable  result  from  the  constitutional  Go- 
vemmenta  of  the  Continent. 

Lord  NooEMT,  in  seconding  the  Motion,  animadverted  in  severe  terms 
upon  the  odious  traffic  of  the  slave-trade,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the^ 
time  was  not  far  distant,  when,  by  the  common  co-operation  of  all  civi- 
lized Governments,  a  termination  would  be  put  to  the  depredations  of  thai 
monster  of  all  mankind — the  trader  in  human  flesh. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  proposed  the  second  Resolution,  which  was 
dedatatory  of  the  idbhorrence  of  the  Society  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
slavortrade  subsisted.  He  lamented  the  indisposition  which  was  mani- 
fested ky  foreign  powers  to  take  the  only  ste^^  that- could  render  the  ubo- 
lition  efllective,  namely,  by  making  the  traffic  piracy.  He  congratulated  the 
Meeting  upon  liie  great  example  set  in  this  respect  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  whose  Government  took  the  proper  attitude  thai  it  became 
freemen  to  assume  in  the  cause  of  freedcMn.  The  Noble  Marquis  tlien 
referred  to  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  de  Broglio  (whom  he  was  proud  to 
call  his  friend),  in  France,  and  to  the  recent  establishment  of  a  Society  in 
that  country,  having  the  same  obfect  in  view  as  the  African  Institution. 
He  fully  concurred  in  the  necessitjr  of  exciting  public  opinion  to  a  de- 
testation of  this  traffic  on  the  Continent,  by  puUications  demonstrating 
its  impdicy  and  inhumanity.  Wlien  public  opinion  was  enlightened, 
much  might  tiien  be  done.  The  only  reason  he  had  ever  heard  urged 
in  France  against  the  enactment  of  severer  measures  to  enforce  the  aop- 
lition  was,  that  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  severity,  and  that 
neither  judges  nor  juries  would  be  found  to  execute  such  enactments^ 
There  would  soon,  he  trusted,  be  an  end  to  that  argument  But,  at 
present*  it  was  lamentable  that  the  science  of  the  appUcation  of  capital, 
which,  by  insurance,  guarded  the  ento-prising  trader,  and  averted  from 
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him  min  and  loss,  was  in  Prance  perverted  to  the  itiiquitous  pur^e  of 
securing  the  inhuman  slave-trader  from  the  penalttea  of  a  daring  inlnc- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  Noble  Marquis  condemned^  in  the 
warmest  manner,  the  continuance  of  this  detestable  traffic. 

Mr.  WiLBERFORCEj  in  seconding  the  declaratory  Resolution, deeply  re- 
gretted the  necessity  which  existed  of  enlightenmg  the  public  mind  of 
France  respecting  the  odious  nature  of  the  slave-trade.  Fifteen  yean 
ago,  when  their  illustrious  Chairman  had  joined  in  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  tliey  vainly  thought  the  question  of  abolition  was  set  at  rest,  and 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  other  powers 
to  execute  the  prohibitory  laws  enacted  against  the  crime.  ITiough  their 
anticipation  had  not  been  fulfilled,  they  had  yet  done  much,  and  had  earned 
tliat  reward  which  all  good  men  were  sure  to  meet  without  reference  to 
the  success  of  their  benevolent  efforts.  Independently  Qf  the  motal  neces- 
sity for  the  continuance  of  their  labours,  they  should  never  forget  that 
they  owed  Africa  a  weighty  reparation  for  the  deep  injuries  which  they 
had  inflicted  on  her  unhappy  children,  aiid  could  never  stop  until  they 
hiid  repaired  the  evils  they  had  committed.  The  honourable  gentleman 
then  took  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  progress  of  th^ir  laboors ;  at  the 
advances  they  had  made  smce  the  time  when  the  unhappy  Africans  were 
declared,  even  by  some  historians,  to  be  an  inferior  class  of  human 
beings,  not  to  be  classed  in  the  same  scale  with  others.  *He  parttculariy 
eulogized  the  Society  of  Friends  for  their  uniform  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
the  abolition— efforts  which,  he  said,  had  compelled  them  to  violate  the 
modesty  of  their  own  feelings,  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  principles  by 
which  they  regulated  theur  conduct,  and  come  forward  to  assist  in  the 
holy  work,  in  open  da^,  in  conjunction  with  their  brethren  of  different 
religions.  He  also  said  that,  to  the  honour  of  Irelatid,  her  ports  had 
never  been  defiled  by  the  vessels  of  this  odious  traffic — ^aihct  which  gave 
that  generous  and  gallant  nation  an  additional  chum  in  this  hour  of  her 
calamity  to  the  relief  of  this  country.  It  was  a  humiliating  fact,  that 
England  had,  in  the  slave-trade,  been  pre-eminent  in  guilt  5  but  it  was 
consolatory  to  know  that  she  was  also  foremost  in  repentance.  So 
completely  had  England  formerly  identified  this  traffic  with  her  trade, 
tfhat  even  when  she  abandoned  it,  other  nations  fancied  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  some  new  commercial  speculation. 
He  then  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  accession  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  and  his  friends,  who  were  among  the  most  intelligent  and  di- 
stinguished characters  in  France,  and  whose  efforts  womd,  no  doubt, 
produce  the  best  results.  He  adverted,  in  flattering  terms,  to  the  suc- 
cess which  had,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  attended  the  colonization  of 
Sierra  Leone  :  at  first  the  prospect  had  been  discouraging, — so  it  al- 
ways was  in  the  history  of  such  nnprovements.  The  colony  of  Vbfginia, 
one  not  undertaken  by  needy  speculators,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
wisest  of  men — of  Lord  Bacon,  and  pardy  formed  under  the  eye  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  $  three  times  was  the  colony  of  Virginia  attempted,  and 
as  often  abandoned,  until  at  length  a  final  trial  was  made,  and  complete 
success  attended  it.  The  Honon^le  Meimber  eulogized  in  the  highest 
terms  the  services  of  Sir  George  Collier,  and  the  naval  foroe  under  his 
command  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  and  remarked  that  the  first  inthnation 
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of  siakingthesiaare-tradepirocy^had  a  very  singular  origin*  It  aunose 
firom.a  treaty  made  by  the  son  of  a  very  old  friend  of  his.  Lieutenant 
Thomson,  R.  N.,  with  a  people  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  who  consented  to 
denounce  the  slave-trade  as  piratical,  although  he  (Mr.  Wilberforce) 
was  A&aid  they  were  themselves  little  better  than  pirates.  .  . 
.  Mr.  BaouoHAM  proposed  a  Resolution  expressive  of  the  gratification 
of  the  Society  at  inding  the  slave-trade  made  piracy  .by  the  United 
States  of  America*  In  doing  so,  he  was  grieved  to  say,  that  instead  of 
being  assembled,  as  they  had  hoped,  this  day  to  witness  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  fifte^  years*  labours  in  enforcing  the  act  of  abolition,  they 
liad  now  the  mor^cation  to  find  a  new  series  of  troubles  rising  to  tbeir 
view,  firom  a  singi^  combination  of  unhappy  circumstances.  As  long 
as  their  own  laws  had  to  be  watched  over  to  be  enforced — as  long  as 
their  own  colonies  declined  to  give  their  own  slaves  the  equal  benefit  of 
4v^  law,  and  withheld  from  them  every  thing  which  was  not  extorted 
from  the  masters,  by  the  necessity  of  fostering  the  slaves  now  risen  in 
price,  if  that  degraded  epithet  must  still  attach  to  human  beings — as 
long  as  other  nations  refused  to  redeem  their  own  plighted  promises — 
40  long  the  African  Institution  must  obvioasly  and  necessarily  have 
Tfkwrh  to  accomplish.  It  would  seem,  from  the  interesting  Report  which 
had  been  .read,  that  the  history  of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  since 
the  pseace,  exhibited  nothing  but  a  series  of  pledges  given  to  be  forfeited 
T— opportunities  of  benefiting  inankind  only  afforded  to  be  scandalously 
thro^vn  away^ — chances  held  forth  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  but.cast 
aside,  of  recovering  themselves,  and  of  gaining  imperishable  renown. 
He  looked  with  inmgnation  at  the  contrast  presented  to  these  nations 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  stiU  greater  contrast  presented 
by  the  republican  subjects  of  a  free  country,  in  the  performance  where 
they  had  not  promised  so  much,  to  those  regal  Governments  which  had 
promised  so  mi^ch  and  nerformed  so  little.  Too  much  could  not  be  said 
of  the  labours  of  the  bociety  of  Friends,  who  had  been  forcibly  com- 
pelled, by  the  greatness  of  their  own  doings,  to  encroach  upon  that 
meekness  of  habit  which  uniformly  induced  them  to 

**  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame," 

and  forced  them  to  receive  that  public  approbation  from  their  fellow- 
subjects  whidi  they  were  the  first  to  earn,  but  the  last  to  claim.  There 
were,  however,  some  of  the  foreign  Governments  who  resembled  the 
Society  of  Friends  j  but  it  was  only  in  this  one  habit — ^that  they  made 
no  claim  for  the  approbation  of  mankind.  If  they  were  slow  in  claim- 
ing, they  took  espeoal  care  to  be  also  slow  in  deserving — ^their  modest 
and  retired  habits  were  never  broken  in  upon  by  the  applause  of  sufiler- 
ing  humanity  j  they  kept  the  left-hand  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  was 
dmngby  the  right  j  and,  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  a  charitable  expo- 
sure, they  took  particular  care  to  keep  both  hands  idle.  These  Govem- 
ments  stood  wholly  without  excuse  -, .  and  he  would  press  upn  their 
Governments,  if  they  could  hear  him — he  would  pre.ss  upon  their  people, 
through  whom  those  Governments  must,  sooner  or  later,  hear  it — ^that  vain 
will  be  their  plea  of  England's  example,  of  indifference  to  this  traffic  for  a 
series  of  yean,  even  if  that  plea  were  stronger  than  it  can  be  pretended 
VOL.  I.  NO.  11.  2  b  to 
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to  be.  f  rue  it  is,  that  thiB  is  the  fortieth  year  *ince  the  wr^ngft  of  AAk» 
^rst  caught  the  attention  of  the  English  eftr.  At  that  time  a  small  •So* 
dety,  (principally  from  among  the  Society  of  Frien<)t»,)  six  in  nunber>of 
v^hom  alone  George  Harrison  was  the  survivor^  met  in  eonclate  ttpon  tlus 
traffic.  True,  their  conclave  was  as  secret  m  its  ddSberations  as  were 
Other  congresses  that  had  since  assembled,  though  composed  of  very  dif- 
ferent members,  influenced  by  veiy  difletent  feelingn,  «nd  having  very 
different  objects  to  promote.  This  Society  sought  information  respeeling 
the  traffic  -,  they  were  followed  by  Thomas  Clarkson,  and,  trending  on 
his  heels  in  the  great  work,  came  his  Hon.  Friend  (Mt.  Waberforce), 
wIto  had  rendered  his  nam^  illustrious  by  his  services  in  iMs  half  eUnse. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  g^at  exertions  of  such  men,  t#eyity-five 
years  elapsed  from  the  beginnmg'  to  the  conclusion  of  their  efforts*,  so 
far  as  the  passing  of  the  abolition  act.  Why  did  he  refer  to  theoe 
facts  ?  First,  that  they  had  to  take  to  themselves  the  deep  ahacme  of 
allowing  so  many  years  to  elapse  in  the  progress  of  such  a  question ; 
and  next,  to  discourage  despair,  under  any  present  trircuBMliuiees,  by 
showing,  that  in  whatever  cause  a  free  and  enlightened  people  resolve 
to  embark,  success  mi»t  ultimately  attend  their  struggle,  it  was  not 
One  year  before  their  final  triumph,  that  after  the  question  of  aAx)litioft 
was  carried  in  the  Commons,  it  was  flung  out  In  the  Lords.  He  re«> 
ferred  to  these  (acts  to  discourage  despair,  not  to  vindicate  foreign 
powers,  or  allow  their  plea  of  the  example  of  England.  When  the  sub- 
let was  first  tnken  up  ih  England,  it  was  new ;  its  details  and  tftrooities' 
were  unknown  ;  the  effect  of  mefisures  was  untried:  but  would  it  be 
iiontended  that  the  powers  of  the  Continent  cbuld  plead  that  ignorance  ? 
Had  they  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  progressive  experience  of  England  ? 
They  might,  ii^deed,  have  come  into  the  dtecusnon  at  the  eleventh  hour ; 
but  they  did  so  with  all  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  ten  hours*  previous 
debate,  and  acquiring  all  the  Experience  of  ttve  potft  to  regulate  their 
decision.  They  must  sta^t,  therefore,  with  us  at  the  present  time ;  and 
Aot  flatter  themselves  with  the  delusive  hope,  that  either  among  tiie 
wise  or  the  good  men  of  future  times,  they  would  stand  justified  in  adi»<- 
lay,  which  in  the  case  of  England  was  without  defence,  but  which  in  their 
case  would  be  utterly  without  palliation. — ^The  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman  th^n  pronounced  a  warm  panegyric  upon  the  example  set 
by  the  Uhited  States  of  AineHca,  in  niaking  the  slave-trttde  piracjr,  and 
upon  Mr.  Randolph's  great  effints  in  promoting  that  act. 

Hie  Rev.  John  CuN^fiNoHAM  seconded  the  Motion  in  mi  elo^nent 
gpeech,  which  we  regret  our  limits  will  not  enable  ns  to  give.  He  atrohgly 
recommended  that  for  the  purpose  of  repl^ishmg  the  funds  of  the  8oofee^, 
its  basis  shouldi  be  extended,  so  as  to  make  tte  question  a  re%i«Kia  9A 
trell  as  a  political  one. 

Mr.  HAKDOLrn  (the  disthiguished  Amerielui)  then  rose  to  Tvtnm 
thanks 'for  this  mark  of  respect  towards  the  United  States  df  AAierica. 
He  said  that,  after  the  eloquence  which  had  already  been  dispfaqred  tqpon 
this  great  subject,  it  wotild  be  an  act  of  presuhifition  iifiareeiy-exciMable 
ih  any  stranger,  but  unpardonidsAe  in  hiih>  to  intrude  ho  aapremcdttsted 
^pressions  upon  them,  after  the  Able  speeches  which  theyhadnot'only 
heiEtrd  biitfeh.    He  was,  how<siwr,  inqieUtedliy  a  doaUe  motive,  wM^ 
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h^  €3gtild  Bttft  f«iiUj  to  offer  Umaelf  for  a  few  moments  to  iheir  atten.- 
ti^a.  Fintj  to  discharge  an  apt  of  duty  in  behalf  of  his  nati¥e  land,  in 
the  n\mtno&  of  its  o|&cial  representative — an  absence  as  unexpected  bv 
•Mm  as  it  was  uofomeen,  and  which  had  cast  upon  him  a  duty  he  fe(t 
toadequate  to  perfpini'—- that  of  thanking  this  Meeting  for  the  grateful 
'seaae  they  had  expressed  towards  America,  and  also  to  assure  them 
that  all  that  was  e]^dted  in  station,  in  talent,  and  in  moral  character, 
^mottghis  countiymen,  was  (as  was  also  to  be  found  in  England)  firmly 
luiiti^for  the  suppr^ion  of  this  infamous  traffic.  It  was  delightful  to 
lun  to  know  tliat  Virginia,  the  land  of  his  sires,  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
hard  for  haV  a  century  affixed  a  public  brand,  an  indelible  stigma,  upon 
this  traffic,  and  had  put  in  the  daim  of  the  wretched  objects  of  it  to  the 
ComokM  fights  and  attributes  of  humanity. — I^e  repeated  his  thanks  to 
tb^  Mating  for  the  flattering  reception  they  had  given  him. 

(The  plainness  of  Mr.  Qandolph*s  appearance,  his  republican  simplicity 
of  manner,  and  easy  and  unaffected  address,  attracted  much  attention  : 
lie.sat  down  amidst  a  burst  of  apjdause.]  .  

'Mr.  Jofiif  WiutKa^  M.P.,  proposed  a  Resolution  of  thanks  to  Spain,  for 
the  recent  vote  of  the  Cortes,  which  made  the  slave-trade  penal,  by  con- 
Avration  and  ten  vears'  hard  labour  at  the  public  works,  The  Honourable 
Member  drew  a  JJorcible  contrast  between  the  present  favourable  disposi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  that  last  year  communicated  in  t\^ 
dispatches  or  Sir  H«  Welfesley  to  th^  Marauls.  of  Londonderry. 

Mr.  fiowaiHo  bore  testimony  to  the  altered  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
authorities.  He  said,  that  the  debfOes  of  the  Cortes  upon  this  subject 
were  hist  year,  carried  on  with  closed  doors,  and  an  adverse  measure  car- 
ried by  the  foulest  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

A  man  of  veaerable  apfiearance  h^e  evinced  a  desire  to  address  the 
Meeting  from  one  of  the  side  galleries :  he  wore  9.  gold  chain  and  medftl 
around  his  neck ;  but  the  call  of  the  Meeting  being  for 

Mr«  StrnvuMft,  that  gentlen^an  rose  to  propose  a  Resolution  of  thanks 
.to  the  new  Governments  of  South  America,  for  the  ready  manner  in  which 
they  (Columbia  in  particular)  hadcqme  forward  to  aboUsb  the  slave-trade. 
Hfi  then  read  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  detailing  the  particulars  of 
the  Colttmbian  abolition  act  ^  and  that,  on  the  Motion  that  the  children 
of  all  slaves  born  since  the  revolution  should  be  free  at  18  yenrs  of  age, 
an  amendment  was  moved  to  substitute  the  age  of  25,  as  a  recompense 
for  the  expense  of  rearing  and  educating,  which  amendment  veas  lost  by 
Totes  of  the  Cpuocil  in  th<5  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  The  principal  South 
American  landholders  were  also  arranging  a  sort  of  piioperty-tax,  to  es- 
tablish  a  fund  for  the  progressive  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  who  had 
not  obtained  privileges  bv  other  means,  such  as  military  service,  &c.  He 
contracted  thie  Jiberal  andf  high-minded  spirit  of  the  South  American  Co- 
Venymcnts  with  that  of  our  own  colonies,  where  the  wretched  infiint  was 
still  doomed  to  a  life  of  servitude,  and  could  be  tprn  from  his  family,  and 
scdd  in^  another  island,  at  the  will  of  the  owner. 

•  Mr.  W.Sjiith  seconded  this  Resolution,  and  enforced  the  necessity  of 
more  efiective  steps  ^0  secure  the  abolition  of  this  odious  traffic. 

*  Mr.  FowBLL  Buxton,  Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland, 
uul  oije  or  two  other  gentlemen,  addressed  the  Meeting,  and  enforce^ 
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similar  topics,  in  language  which  we  regret  we  have  not  vpace  to  convey ; 
and  His  Royal  Highness  theDukeof  Gloccestbr^  in  acknowledging  tWe 
thanks  of  the  Meeting,  took  occasion  to  introduce  the  name  of  an  tUus- 
trioas  relative  of  his,  who  had  also  steadily  pursued  the  aboKti'on  of  the 
slave-trade — he  meant  the  King  of  Denmark.  His  Royal  Highness  also 
stated,  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acqtuiintance  with  Genend 
Bolivar,  who  had  promised  him,  when  in  England  in  the  year  1 808,  that 
the  moment  the  South  Americans  had  acquired  their  liberty,  the  slave- 
trade  should  be  abolished.  General  Bolivar  had  at  least  redeemed  the 
promise  he  had  made. — His  Royal  Highness  then  communicated  an  apo- 
logy from  Sir  George  Collier,  who  was  prevented,  by  a  severe  illaess  in 
his  family,  from  attending  the  present  Meeting. 

When  His  lloyal  Highness  quitted  the  chair,  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Hon.  Se- 
cretary. 

PhUanthrapic  kutUuthn,  St  George's  Fields. — On  the  2d  of  May,  a 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  Meeting  of  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  this  valuable  Institution  took  place  at  the  City  of  London  l^avern, 
Bishopsgate-street,  to  celebrate  their  Anniversary  Festival,  Lord  Viscount 
Bulkeley  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York, 
President  of  the  Society.  The  Secretary's  Report  presented  a  gratifying 
account  of  the  success  of  the  Institution  in  the  reformation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  convicted  felons  and  criminal  boys.  In  the  course  of  last  year 
28  boys  and  girls  were  admitted,  some  of  whose  lathers  were  sentenced 
to  death  or  transportation,  and  nine  were  criminal  boys  of  the  most  de- 
praved dispositions.  In  the  last  year  191,  of  both  sexes,  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  Institution,  in  its  several  establishments,  including 
those  who  completed  their  apprenticeship  and  were  placed  in  service  : 
the  numbers  now  remaining  are  55  apprentices,  66  boys,  and  42  girls, 
making  a  total  of  163.  Of  those  who  left  the  Institution  in  the  la^t 
eight  years,  55  young  women  were  placed  in  service,  and  65  young 
men  completed  their  apprenticeship ;  30  of  the  young  men,  prior  to 
entering  the  Eatablishment,were  criminal  offenders,  and  35  the  children 
of  convicts.  Of  the  above  65  young  men,  43  quitted  the  Institution  with 
considerable  sums  saved  by  means  of  extra  work,  and  are  now  become 
industrious  and  respectable  members  of  Society. 

Magdalen  Hospital. — At  the  celebration  of  the  64th  Anniversary  of 
the  Magdalen  Hospital,  an  appropriate  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff :  after  which  the  Governors  and  other  friends 
to, this  most  useful  but  unobtrusive  charity  partook  of  an  excellent  din- 
ner/given by  the  stewards,  at  the  London  Tavern  ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Percy 
in  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  Justice  Park  and  Mr.  Justice  Richardson. 
Among  the  company  present  were  Sir  J.  E.  Dolben,  Bart.,  Sir  F.  Ora- 
maney,  Bart.,  M. P.,  M.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men  distinguished  by  their  liberal  support  of  most  of  the  public  <:harities 
in  the  metropolis.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  cha- 
pel and  the  dinner  were  well  attended. 
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iMdm  Femdte  PmUeniuxnf.-^The  Annual  Meeting  t>f  this  most  be« 
nevofent  JSoeiety  wfw  held,  on  the  6tli  of  May»  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  and  was  very  numerously  attended. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  W.  Wilbehforcb,  Esq.  M.P.  took  the 
ch£r,  supported  by  several  eminent  characters. 

The  Report  of  the  last  year's  proceedings  was  immediately  read  by  the 
Secfetary,  from  which  it  appears  that  149  applications  have  been  made 
to  the  Society.  Fourteen  young  women  had  been  placed  in  situationity 
39  restored  to  their  friends,  21  discharged  or  left  on  their  own  account, 
one  had  been  passed  to  her  parish,  and  one  died.  Several  affecting  anec- 
dotes were  related  dt  some  of  the  applicants.  Letters  had  been  received 
from  those  who  were  placed  in  service,  expressing  their  gratitude,  and 
requesting  permission  to  become  subscribers.  T%ere  are  now  I(K)  in- 
mates in  the  Asylum. 

Th«  Report  next  detailed  the  Operations  of  the  Society  established  at 
Brighton,  on  the  15  th  of  April,  under  the  auspices  of  His  Majesty,  which 
had  effected  great  good  in  thsX  town.  The  subscriptions  raised  during 
the  last  year  amounted  to  4075^  19s.  and  the  expenditure  to  125/.  less'; 
but  there  still  remained  a  balance  against  the  Society  of  500/.  The 
Report  concluded  by  calling  for  additional  pecuniary  assistance  to  en- 
able the  Committee  to  support  the  many  cases  which  come  before  thenu 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Winter  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  with  other  gentlemen, 
addressed  the  Meeting  in  powerful  speeches  in  support  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  Report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated ;  and  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  several  officers  for  their  meritorious  exertions.  The 
acknowledgement  of  the  Meeting  was  also  voted  by  acdamation  to  the 
Chairman ;  after  which  the  Meeting  adjourned. 

City  of  London  General  Pennon  Society :  for  the  permanent  ReUef  of 
decayed  ArtizajUy  Mechanics,  and  their  Widows. — ^The  Fourth  Anniver-* 
sary  Dinner  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Albion  House^  Aldeisgate- 
street,  H.R*  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  chair. 

The  company  assembled  were  numerous  beyond  any  former  Anniver- 
sary, and  strongly  marked  the  growing  estimation  in  which  this  chari- 
table Institution  is  held  by  the  public. 

The  Royal  Chairman,  on  the  dinner  being  concluded,  gave  the  usual 
loyal  toasts,  and  the  Patrons  of  the  Institution.  His  Royal  Highness, 
in  proposing  the  next  toast,  scud,  he  felt  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  offer 
some  statement  respecting  the  Institution  which  they  were  assembled  to 
support.  It  was  founded  on  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  principles  of 
providing  a  comfortable  support  for  persons  whose  honest  indualay  had 
contributed  to  the  greatness  of  their  country,  and  whose  honest  pride 
made  them  most  reluctant  to  solicit  parish  relief  3  and  it  was  one  of  the 
best  effects  of  the  Institution,  that  it  held  out  to  persons  in  the  situation 
in  life  to  which  it  was  calculated  to  afford  relief,  the  encouraging  hope 
that  by  propriety  of  conduct  they  would,  in  the  event  of  being  visited 
by  misfortune — ^which  might  be  the  lot  of  all — be  saved  from  the  painful 
necessity  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to  indiscriminate  charity.    Of  aJl 
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the  benevolent  Institutions  whick  were  the  pride  of  the  MetrofK^M,  he 
considered  it  one  of  the  most  usefol,  and  it  was  most  grateful  to  his  fieel- 
ings  to  ^tness  its  rapid  progress.  ^ 

London  Orphan  Jiylum.^lht  Anniversary  Festival  of  this  Institution 
was  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate*streeti  when  up« 
wards  of  300  of  its  friends  and  supporters  sat  oown  to  a  sumptuoMS 
dinner^  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Bi- 
shop of  Chester^  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Cranbome,  Aidemmn 
Heypte,  Sheriff  Venables,  Mr. Bvng,  MP.,  Ch.  Phillips,  Esq,  and se- 
veraiother  persons  of  distincfion.  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ISO  boys 
and  girls  educated  by  the  Society  paraded  the  roof%  and  they  exhibited 
14  very  healthy  and  clean  appearance. 

The  Report  stated,  that  since  the  preceding  Anniversary  12  children 
'had  left  the  Asylum,  their  education  oeing  complete  •  and  35  bad  been 
received  under  their  protection ;  leaving  the  number  now  in  the  esta- 
blishment 132.  It  also  appeared^  that  the  moneys  received  on  accouot 
of  the  building  fund  (it  bemg  intended  by  the  Society  to  have  a  more 
commodious  establishment)  amount  to  nearly  8000/. ;  but  they  do  npt 
intend  commencing  the  building  until  the  fund  increases  to  10,000/. 
At  the  last  election  91  persons  were  on  the  list,  but  only  14  could  be 
admitted ;  therefore  it  is  the  intention  of  tlie  Board  to  erect  a  building 
for  300  children. 

Hie  subscriptions  of  the  evening  were  very  handsome,  and  we  trust 
*wiU  soon  enable  the  Committee  to  realise  all  their  benevolent  intentions. 

Auociated  Catholie  Charitie$  for  educiUmg  the  CJuldrtn  of  poor  Ca- 
'iholics,  and  providing  for  desHiuie  Orphans^—VM  Anniversary  of  this 
Sodety  was  held  at  tb0  Freemsaoas*  Tav«m,  when  upwards  of  100 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner.    The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stourton  pre- 
'sided  otr  the  occasion,  supported  by. the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and.  £arl 
of  Suny.— -After  the  usual  toasts  had  been  given,  the  healths  of  the 
Ri^t  Rev.  Dr.  Poynter,  V.  A.  L.  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Hon.  E. 
Petre,  and  the  Earl  of  Surry,  were  given,  and  thanks  were  returned 
in  ^)piopriaCe  speeches.    The  boys  and  gids  were  then  ushered  into 
the  room ;  and  one  of  the  former  recited  an  address  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner,  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  those  present,  and  enumerat- 
'ing  the  many  biessings  derived  from  &eir  charitable  donations.    More 
than  500/.  was  collected. 

Royal  M^tropoGian  Infirmary  for  Sick  Children.— Mav  30th,  the  first 
Anniversary  of  this  Institution,  which  is  patronised  by  Wis  Majesty,  and 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  Princes.s  Charlotte,  was  celebrated  at 
Ffeemasons*  Tavern. — Dr.  M*Leod  in  the  Chair. 

Before  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  Chmrman  apologized  for  the  absence 
of  the  Dnke  of  York,  who  tvas  to  have  presided  on  this  occasion,  but  was 
prevented  by  indispensable  business.  The  usual  toasts  being  given,  the 
Chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  charity,  of  which  the  title  is  a  fM  de- 
scription. The  great  advantage  of  this  Institution  was,  that  ao  reoom- 
mendatkHi  was  neoessary  for  tlie  ii.troduction  of  the  patient.  Hexx>n- 
dttded  by  recomsaending  the  charity  to  the  support  of  the  AH.sembIy. 
'     Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton   (one  of  the  Treasurers)  read  the  Report  of  the 
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Hojni  Metrqwlitsn  Infirmary  j  from  which  it  appeared^  that  since  the; 
GoiiiiDen<*ement  of  the  Institutioo,  the  total  numbef  of  paticaits  admitted 
at  various  fttatiotas  amounted  to  8473.  Of  these  only  3446  appeared  to. 
have  been  iraccinated^  1S84  having  had  tiie  small  *pox,  and  consequently 
3145  rtitiaiaed  totally  rnipiotected^  a  proportion  of  children  which  could 
nol  he  contemplated  witliout  much  anxie^,^  and  which  would  render  the 
ihtality  #f  that  disease  very  greats  should  it  unfortunately  become  epi- 
demic. The  medical  officers  had  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  evil^  but 
they  regretted  to  nay  that  few  parents  availed  themselves  of  the  offers  to 
^sceinole  their  children.  Of  those  who  had  been  afflicted  with  small-pox, 
1360  had  it  in  their  natund  form,  and  524  had  been  wSfolly  subjected  to. 
it  by  inoculation  ;  gimg  evidence  that  there  are  still  members  of  the 
mecKcal.  profession  who  employed  themselves  in  creating  those  maladies 
which  the  exertions  of  their  brethren  and  the  legslature  were  directed  to. 
su^ress. 

The'Trcasurer's  Report  was  then  read ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
fVinds  were  not  nourishing  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  die  Institu- 
tion ;  but  a  firm  conviction  is  entertained  that  the  public  will  come  for* 
wttd  wHh  the  most  spirited  support,  when  the  effects  are  more  generally 
known. 

S^veval  gentiemen,  amongst,  whom  were  Mr.  M.  Hutchinson,  Mr« 
Harris,  and  Dr.  Webster,  spoEe  highly  in  fiurour  of  the  Institution  4  and 
Mr.  Harris  read  a  list  of  donations  which  bad  been  made  since  the  Re- 
port vras  drawn  up. 

TSociety  in  Scotland  Jbr  propagating  €knMtian  Knowledge  in  ike  High' 
lands  and  Islands.— A  General  Public  Meeting  of  the  subscrfters  and 
friends  Of  this  laudable  Institution  took  place  at.  Freemasons*  Hall, 
when  a  numerous  and  most  respectable  body  of  persons  assembled, 
<9iieflv  eonsiftting  of  hidies  elegantly  dressed.  In  the  absence  of  His 
Royal  Highness  ^e  Didce  Oi  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manuel  was  called 
to  the  Chair,  and  was  supported  by  several  eminent  individuals.  It 
llppeared  from  the  Report,  that  the  Society  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1701,  for  the  improvement  of  public  morals,  and  in  the  year  1709  it 
received  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  from  Her  M^esty  Queen  Anne, 
and  hence  it  gradually  received  ro^  patronage,  vpwarrts  of  350 
schools  are  now  supported  by  the  Society,  and  about  20,0.00  children  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  instruction,  and  habits  of  industry  are  instiDed 
into  them.  The  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  Gaehc,  and  in  that 
and  the  English  language  have  been  widely  distributed ;  and  tracts, 
with  a  variety  of  books  for  elementary  tuition,  have  been  circidBted  In 
tlMr  Highlandi  and  Islands.  The  population  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
is  esVunated  irt  about  400,000  persons.  The  yearly  revenue  of  the  So- 
ciety generally  amounts  to  9000/.  A  correspondmg  branch  of  the  "So^* 
de^hasheen  established  m  London  for  the  last  century,  whose  sole  ob^ 
ject  is  to  assist  the  funds  of  the  parent  Society. — Several  speeches  vrere 
delivered,  and  the  company  made  a  handsome  subscription  before  they 
separated. 

East  Lothian  limeratmg  Libraries.-^By  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
thU  InsUtution  we  learn  that  the  object  of  its  eslaUtshment  is  to  wnish 
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the  towns  aad  villages  of  Eds  tLothian  wttblibraries  of  useful  books;  chiefly 
such  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  reli^on : 
and  in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  different  books,  they  are 
arranged  in  diviaions,of  fifty  volumes  each,  which  are  removed  from  station 
to  station  every  second  year.  A  second  period  having  arrived  for  remov- 
ing the  different  divisions,  it  mav  be  of  some  use  to  report  the  result  of  the 
experiment  which  has  been  made,  and  the  progress  of  the  plan,  with  the 
|HX)spects  of  its  extension. 

In  the  year  1817,  four  libraries,  of  50  volumes  each,  were  stationed  at 
the  villages  of  Abeilady,  Salton,  Tynningham,  and  Garvald-kirk.  The 
issues  of  books  at  these  stations  wiere  as  follows : 

'  First  year,. 1461  5  second  year,  733.  Total,  2194. 

.  In  1819,  new  divisions  of  the  libraries  were  sent  to  the  same  places ; 
and  since  that  time  the  issues  have  been  as  follows  : 
First  year,  1313 ;  second  year,  928.    Total,  2241 . 

'  In  1819,  four  additional  librariies  were  sent  to  the  following  places : 
Prestonpans,  Penston,  Stenton,  and  Highlie.  In  the  present  year,  other 
two  divisions  have  been  sent  from  the  parent  library  in  Haddington  -,  and 
1^  an  arrai^^ement  which  will  be  immediately  noticed,  three  divisions  from 
the  North  Berwick  Evangelical  Library  are  added  to  the  Itinerating  Libra- 
ries in  the  county,  makmg  in  all,  13  libraries,  containing  650  volumes. 
One  in  Haddington  of  200  volumes. 

CathoUc  National  Education  Society,  DubUn.— The  Annual  Meeting  of 
^e  new  (Catholic)  Education  Society  was  held  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin, 
on  Thursday,  May  9th,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  last  year,  and  appointing  a  new  Commitee  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

On  die  motion  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Troy  (Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Terry,  the  Secretary,  read  the  Report,  which  stated,  that  there  were 
200  children  educated  at  the  Society's  School,  Abbey-street  i  that  a  school, 
containing  90,  had  been  established  at  Magherafelt,  and  another  at  New- 
market I  that  if  this  Society  were  supplied  with  i\inds,  it  would  have  a 
larger  number  of  schools  under  its  direction  and  patronage,  than  any  So- 
ciety that  had  ever  yet  been  established  in  Ireland  3  and  they  therefore  de- 
termined to  petition  Parliament  forthwith  for  the  necessary  aid.  Mr.  Terry 
remarked,  that  the  KUdare-place  Society  had  failed  to  obtain  its  object. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  poor  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  averse  to  the  Bible 
^'  without  note  or  comment**  as  a  school-book. — ^The  other  speakers  were 
Lord  Cloncurry  (who  stated  at  considerable  length  the  causes  of  his  se- 
cession from  the  Kildare-place  Society) ;  SirThos.  Esmonde,  Bart. ;  Archi- 
bald H.  Rowan,  Esq.,  and  Counsellor  0*Connell.  The  latter  gentleman 
^nduded  by  moving, ''  That  this  Society  do  petition  Parliament  for  a  grant 
in  aid  of  its  great  objects.*' 
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THE   INQUIRER. 

JANUARY  1633. 


Art.  1. — Thoughts  on  the  Necessity  of  ameliorating  the  Condition 
of  the  tJegro  Slaves  {in  the  British  Colonies,  ana  elsewhere)  with 
a  view  ultimately  to  their  Emancipation. 

WE  know  of  no  subject^  where  humanity  and  justice,  as  well 
as  public  and  private  interest^  would  be  more  intimately 
concerned  or  united  than  in  that^  which  should  recommend  a  mi» 
tigation  of  the  slaveryi  with  a  view  afterwards  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  Negroes,  wherever  such  may  be  held  in  bondage*  This  sub'' 
ject  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  so  early  as  when  the  Abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  was  first  practically  thought  of,  and  by  the  very 
persons  who  first  publicly  embarked  in  that  cause  in  England ;  but 
it  was  at  length  abandoned  by  them,  not  on  the  ground  that  Sla*^ 
tery  was  less  cruel,  or  wicked,  or  impolitit,  than  the  slave  trade,  but 
for  other  reasons.  In  the  first  place  there  were  not  at  that  time  so 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Abolition,  as  of  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Negroes.  In  the  second  place  Abolition  couM  be  efected 
immediately,  and  with  but  comparatively  littie  1ohs>  and  no  danger. 
EmaDcipation,  on  the  other  hand»  appeared  to  be  rather  a  woi^  of 
time,  it  was  beset  too  with  many  difficulties^  Which  required  deep 
considmtition,  and  which,  if  not  treated  with  great  caution  and  pru- 
dence, threatened  the  most  alarming  results*  In  the  third  place  it 
was  supposed,  tiiai,  by  ejecting  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  axe  would  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  whole  evil ;  so  that  by  cut* 
ting  off  the  more  vital  part  of  it,  the  other  would  gradually^  die 
away : — ^for  what  was  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose,  that,  when 
masters  could  no  longer  obtain  Slaves  from  Africa  or  elsewhere, 
they  would  be  compelled  individually,  by  a  sort  of  inevitable  neces* 
sity,  or  a  fear  of  consequences,  or  by  a  sense  of  their  own  interest, 
to  take  better  care  of  those  whom  they  might  then  have  in  their  pos^ 
session?  What  was  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  than  that  the  dif-* 
ferent  legislatures  themselves,  moved  also  by  the  same  necessi^P"^ 
would  immediately  intefferei  without  even  the  loss  of  a  day,  and  so 
alter  and  amend  the  laws  relative  to  the  treatment  of  Slaves,  as  to^ 
enforce  that  as  a  public  duty,  which  it  would  be  thus  the  private* 
interest  of  individuals  to  perform  ?  Was  it  not  also  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  system  of  better  treatment,  thus  begun  by  indivi- 
duals, and  enforced  directiy  afterwards  by  law,  would  produce  more 
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willing  as  well  as  more  able  and  valuable  labourers  than  before; 
and  tliat  tliiBefiecti  when  once  ^sible,  would  ^gaiolead  both  mas- 
ters and  legislators  on  die  score  of  interest  to  U-eat  their  slaves  still 
more  like  men ;  nay,  at  length  to  give  them  even  privileges ;  and 
thus  to  elevate  their  condition  \^y  (legi^ees,  till  at  length  it  would  be 
no  difficult  task,  and  no  mighty  transition,  to  pass  them  to  that  most 
advantageous  situation  to  both  parties,  the  rank  of  Free  Men'f 

These  were  the  three  efiects,  which  the  simple  measure  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  expected  to  produce  by  those,  who 
first  espoused  it;  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  and  those  who  formed 
the  London  committee;  and' by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,, Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  others  of  illustrious,  name,  who  brought  the 
subject  before  Parliament.  The  question  dien  is,  how  have  these 
.fond  expectations  been  realized  ?  or  how  many  and  which  of  these 
desirable  efiects  have  been  produced  i  We  may  answer  perhaps 
with  truth,  that  in  our  own  Island^,  where  the  law  of  the  abolition 
is  not  so  easily  evaded,  or  where  there  is  less  chance  of  obtaining 
new  slaves,  than  in  some  other  parts,  there  has  been  already,  that  is, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  a  somewhat  better  individual 
.treatment  of  the  slaves  than  before.  A  certain  care  has  been  taken 
of  them.  The  plough  has  been  introduced  to  ease  their  labour, 
indulgences  have  been  given  to  pregnant  women  both  before  and 
after  their  delivery ;  premiums  have  been  ofiered  for  the  rearing  of  ior 
fants  to  acertain  age ;  religious  instruction  has- been  allowed  to  many. 
But  when  we  mention  these  instances  of  improvementi  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  what  we  mean ; — we  do  not  intend  to  say»  that 
there  were  no  instances  of  humane  treatment  of  the  slaves  before 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  were ;  we  know  that  there  were  plariters,  who,  much  to 
their, honour,  introduced  the  plpugh  upon  their  estates,  and  who 
granted  similar  indulgences,  premiums,  and  permissions  to  those 
now  mentioned,  previously  to  this  great  event.  All  then  that  we 
piean  to.  say  is  this,  that,  independently  of  the  common  progress  of 
humanity  and  liberal  opinion,  the  circumstance  of  not  being  able  to 
get  new  slaves  as  formerly,  has  had  its  influence  upon  some  of  our 
planters;  that  it  has  made  some  of  them  think  more;  that  i^  has 
put  some  of  them  more  upon  their  guard ;  and  that  tliere  ^re  there- 
fore, upoa  the  whole,  more  instances  of  good  treatment  of  slaves 
by  individuals  in  our  Islands  (though  far  from  beii^  as  nutnerous 
as  they  ought  to  be)  than  at  any  former  period. 

But,  alas !  though  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  may  have  pro* 
duced  a  somewhat  better  individual  treatment  of  the  slaves,  and 
this  also  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than  formerly,  noi  one  of 
the  other  ejffeciSfSa  anxiously  looked  for,  ha^  been  reaUzed.  The 
condition  of  the  slaves  has  not  yet  been  improved  by  latip.  It  is  a 
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remarkable,  and  indeed  almost  aa  incredible  fact,  that  no  one  eflfort 
has  been  made  by  tlie  legislative  bodied  in  our  Islands  with  the  real 
inteattoQ  of  meeting  die  new,  the  great,  and  the  extraordinary  event 
of  the  abolition  of  Sie  slave  trade.  While  indeed  this  measure  was 
under  discussion  by  the  British  Paiitament,  an  attempt  was  made 
in  several  of  our  Islands  to  alter  the  old  laws  with  a  view,  as  i  t  was 
then  pretended,  of  providing  better  fur  the  wants  and  personal  pro« 
tection  of  the  slaves ;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  the 
promoters  of  this  alteration  never  meantto  carry  it  into  effect.  It 
was  intended,  by  making  a  show  of  these  laws,  to  deceive  tlie  people 
if  England,  and  thus  to  prevent  them  from  following  up  the  great 
ipiettion  of  the  abolition.  Mr.  Clappeson,  one  of  the  evidences 
examined  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  Jamaica,  when  the 
Assembly  passed  their  ^famous  consolidated  laws,  and  he  told  ithe 
House,  that  ''he  had  often  heard  from  people  tliere,  that  it  was 
passed  because  of  the  stir  in  England  about  the  slave  trade;''  and 
he  added,  ''  that  slaves  continued  to  be  as  ill  treated  there  since  the 
passing  of  that  act  as  before.'^  Mr.  Cook,  another  of  the  evidences 
examined,  was  long  resident  in  the  same  island,  and,  '^  though  he 
lived  there  also  since  the  passing  of  ^Aeact,  he  knem^no  legal pri>' 
tectumj  whidi  slaves  had  against mjuries  from theirmasters.''  Mr» 
Dalrymple  was  examined  to  the  same  point  for  Grenada.  He  was 
there  in  1788,  when  the  Act  for  that  island  was  passed  also,  cidled 
'';Ad  Act  for  the  bett^  Protection  and  promoting  the  Increase  and 
Poputation  of  Slaves."  He  told  the  House,  that,  **  while  he  resided 
there,  tiie  proposal  in  the  British  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  was  a  matter  of  general  discussion,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved, that  this  was  a  principal  reason  for  passing  it*  He  v^as  of 
ofunion,  however,  that  this  Act  would  prove  ineffectual,  because, 
as  Negro  evidence  was'not  to  be  admitted,  those,  who  chose  to  abuse 
their  naves,  might  still  do  it  witi)  impunity ;  and  people,  who  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  would,  dislike  the  idea  of  becoming  sfnes  and 
informers  against  each  otiier."  We  have  the  same  account  of  the 
ametioFating  Actof  Dominica.  *^  This  Act,"  says  Govemon  Prevost, 
^'appears  to  have  been  considered  from  the  day  it  was  passed  until 
this  hbur  as  a  political  meagre  to  avert  the  interference  of  the  mo* 
ther  country  in  the  management  of  the  slofves"  We  are  informed 
also  on  the  same  autiiority,  that  the  clauses  of  this  Act,  which  had 
given  a  promise  of  better  days*  " had  been  wholly  neglected"  In 
short,  the  Acts  passed  in  our  difierent  Islands  for  the  pretended  pur- 
pose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  slaves  have  been  all  of  them 
most  shamefully  neglected ;  and  they  remain  only  a  dead  letter ;  or 
they  are  as  much  a  nullity,  as  if  they  had  never  existed,  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

And  as  our  planters  have  done  notliing  yet  efiectively  by  law  for 
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rniieliorating  the  condition  of  their  siavesi  «o  they  have  done  nbthing 
or  worse  than  nothing  in  the  Case  of  their  emancipation.    In  tbd 
year  18  )5  Mr.  Wilbeiforce  gave  noUce  in  the  House  of  Commoos 
of  his  intention  to  introduce  there  a  bill  for  the  registration  of  slaves 
in  the  British  colonies*     In  the  following  year  fit  very  serious  in^ 
surrection  broke  out  among  some  slaves  in  Barbadoes^    Now> 
though  this  insurrection  originated^  as  there  was  then  reason  tob&> 
lieve,  in  local  or  peculiar  circumstances,  or  in  circumstances  which 
had  often  produced  insurrections  before,  the  planters  chose  to  at- 
tribute it  to  the  Registry  Bill  now  mentioned.    They  gave  out  also, 
that  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  and  in  the  other  islands  had  imbibed  a 
notion,  that  this  Bill  was  to  lead  to  their  emandpatian ;  that,  while 
this  notion  existed,  their  minds  would  be  in  an  unsettled  state ; 
and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  done  attay. 
Accordingly  on  the  19th  day  of  June  1816,  they  moved  and  pro- 
cured an  address  from  the  Commons  to  the  Prince  Regent,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  wHs  (as  relates  to  this  particular)  that "  His  Royal  . 
Highness  would  be  pleased  to  order  &11  the  governors  of  the  West 
India  islands  to  proclaim,  in  the  most  public  manner,  his  Royal 
Highness's  concern  and  surprise  at  the  false  and  mischievous  opi- 
nion, which  appeared  to  have  prevailed  in  some  of  the  British  co- 
lonies,— that  either  His  Royal  Highness  or  the  British  Parliament 
had  sent  out  orders  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes;  and  to  di- . 
rect  the  most  efiectual  methods  to  be  adopted  for  discountenancing 
iheee  unfounded  and  dangerous  impressions."    Here  then  we  have 
a  proof  tiiat  in  the  month  of  June  1 8 1 6  the  planters  had  no  notion 
ofaUtring  the  condition  of  their  Ne^oes.    It  is  also  evident,  that 
they  have  entertained  th)  such  notion  since ;  for  emancipation  implies 
a  preparation  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  so  great 
^  change.     It  implies  a  previous  alteration  of  treatment  for  the 
better,  and  a  previous  alteration  of  customs  and  even  of  circum- 
stances, no  one  of  which  can  however  be  really  and  truly  effected 
without  a  previous  change  of  the  laws.    lu  fact,  a  progressively 
better  treatment  by  law  must  have  been  settled  as  a  preparatoiy 
and  absolutely  necessary  work,  hsnl  emancipation  been  intended. 
But  as  we  have  never  heard  of  the  introduction  of  any  new  laws 
to  this  efiect,  or  with  a  ^'ew  of  producing  this  efiect  in  any  of  our 
colonies,  we- have  an  evidence^  almost  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, that  our  planters  have  no  notion  of  altering  the  condition  of 
their  Negroes,  tliough  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  abolition 
of  the  sla\'e  trade. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  has  not 
produced  all  the  efiects,  which  the  abolitionists  anticipated  or  in- 
tended,  it  would  appear  to  be  their  duty,  unless  insurmountable 
obstacles  preseif t  thems^ves^  to  resume  their  labours :  for  though 
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tiiere  may  be  upon  the  whole,  as  we  have  admitted,  a  somev^at 
better  wamdual  treatment  of  the  slaves  by  their  masters,  arising 
out  of  an  increased  prudence  in  some,  whidi  has  been  occasioned 
by  stopping  the  importaticHis,  yet  it  is  true,  that  not  only  many  of 
the  fcHtner  continue  to  be  ill-treated  by  the  latter,  but  that  all  tnau 
be  so  ill-4reatedf  if  the  latier  be  so  diqwsed.  They  may  be  ill-fed, 
hard-worked,  ill-used,  and  wantonly  and  barbarously  punished. 
They  may  be  tortured,  nay  even  deliberately  and  intentionally 
killed  without  the  means  of  redress,  or  the  punishment  of  the  ag- 
gressor, so  long  as  the  evidence  of  a  Negro  is  not  valid  against  a 
white  man.  If  a  white  master  only  take  care,  that  no  other  white 
man  sees  him  commit  an  atrocity  of  the  kind  mentioned,  he  is  safe 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  law.  He  may  commit  such  atrocity  in 
the  sight  of  a  thousand  black  spectators,  and  no  harm  will  happen 
to  him  from  it.  In  fact,  the  slaves  in  our  Islands  have  no  more  real 
protection  or  redress  from  law,  than  when  the  AbolitioniUs  Jirst 
took  up  the  qtiestion  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  evident  therefsie, 
that  the  latter  have  still  one-half  of  their  work  to  perform,  and  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  perform  it.  If  they  were  ever  influenced  by  any 
good  motives,  whether  of  humanity,  justice,  or  reUgion,  to  under- 
take the  cause  of  the  N^oes,  they  must  even  now  be  influenced 
by  the  same  motives  to  continue  it.  If  any  of  those  disorders  still 
exist,  which  it  was  their  intention  to  cure,  they  cannot  (if  these 
are  curable)  retire  from  the  course  and  say-«»there  is  now  no  further 
need  of  our  interference. 

The  first  step  then  to  be  taken  by  the  Abolitionists  is  to  attempt 
to  introduce  an  entire  new  code  of  laws  into  our  colonies.  The 
treatment  of  the  Negroes  there  must  no  longer  be  made  to  depend 
upon  the  presumed  effects  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  In- 
deed there  were  persons  well  acquainted  with  Colonial  concerns, 
who  called  the  abolition  but  a  half  measure  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  publicly  talked  of.  They  were  sure,  that  it  would  never 
of  itself  answer  the  end  proposed.  Mr.  Steele  also  confessed  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Dickson'**'  (of  both  of  whom  more  by  and  by),  that 
the  abohtion  of  the  slave  trade  would  be  useless,  unless  at  the 
same  time  the  infamous  laws,  which  he  had  pointed  out,  were  re- 
pealed*  Neither  must  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  be.  made  te 
depend  upon  what  may  be  palled  contingent  humanity.  We  now 
leave  in  this  country  neither  the  horse,  nor  the  ass,  nor  oxen,  nor 
sheep,  to  the  contingent  humanity  even  of  finYt<A  Aoso9im;-— and  shall 
we  leave  those,  whom  we  have  proved  to  be  men,  to  the  contingent 
humanity  of  a  slave  colony,  where  the  eye  is  familiarized  with 
cruel  sights,  and  where  we  have  seen  a  constant  exposure  to  op- 
'  f      *        '  ■  '         '  — — — 

*  See  Dickfon't  Mitigatioo  of  Slairery,  p.  17. 
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pression  without  the  posaiUili^  of  redress?  No«  The  tmstoieDt 
of  the  N^roes  must  be  nnuie  to  depend  upan.lmo;  and  unleasdiis 
be  done,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  real  amelioretion  ot*  their 
condition.  In  the  first  place,  all  those  oldiaws,  which  are  repugn 
nant  to  humanity  and  justioe,  must  be  done  away.  There  must 
also  be  new  laws,  posiuve,  certain,  easy  of  execution,  binding  upon 
all,  by  means  of  which  the  Negraea  in  our  islands  shall  ha^  speedy 
and  substantial  redress  in  real  casea  of  ill-usage,  whether  by  star- 
vation, over.work,  or  acts  of  personal  violence,  or  otherwise. 
There  must  be  new  laws  again  more  akin  to  the  principle  of  reward 
than  of  punishmeni,  of  privilege  than  of  privation,  and  which  shall 
have  a  tendency  to  raise  or  elevate  their  condition,  so  as  to  fit  them 
by  degrees  to  sustain  the  rank  of  free  men. 

But  if  a  new  Code  of  Laws  be  indispensably  necessary  in  our 
colonies  in  order  to  secure  a  better  treatment  tu  the  slaves,  to 
whom  must  we  look  for  iii  I  answer,  that  we  must  not  look  for 
it  to  the  West  Indian  Iiegi^Iatures.  For,  in  the  first  place,  judging 
of  what  they  are  likely  to  do  fiDm  what  they  have  already  done,  or 
rather  from  what. they  have  not  done,  we  can  have  no  reasonable 
expectation  from  that  quarter.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
passed,  during  which  long  interval  their  laws  have  been  nearly 
stationary,  or  vinthout  any  material  improvement.  In  the  seoond 
place,  the  individuab  composing  these  Legislatures,  having  been 
used  to  the  exercise  of  unlimited  power,  would  be  unwilling  to 
part  witb  that  p9rtion  of  it,  which  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
tlie  object  in  view.  In  the  third  place,  their  prejudices  against 
thdr  slaves  are  too  great  ta  allow  them  to  become  either  impartial 
or  willing  actors  in  the  case.  The  term  ilave  being  synonymous 
according  to  tlieir  estimation  and  usage  with  the  term  bnae,  tfa^ 
have  fixed  a  stigma  upon  their  Negroes,  such  as  we,  who  Uve  in 
Europe,  could  not  have  conceived;  unless  we  had  had  irrefragable 
evidence  upon  the  point.  What  evils  has  not  this  cruel  ^associatioR 
of  terms  product  )  The  West  Indian  master  looks  down  upon 
liiB  slave  with  disdain.  He  has  besides;  a  certain  antipathy  against 
bim«  He.  hates  the  sight  of  his  features,  and  of  his  colour ;  nayv 
hpi  marics  witli  distinctive  opprobrium  the  veiy.  blood  in  his  vdna^ 
attaching  difierent  names  and  more  or  less  infomy  to  those  who 
have  it  in  them,  according  to  the  quantity  which  they  have  of  it  in 
consequence  of  their  pedigree^  or  of  their  greater  or  less  degree  of 
consanguinity  with^the  whites.  Hence  the  West  Indian  feels  an  un- 
willingness to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Vegro,  or  to  do  any  thing 
for  him  as  a  humaa  being.^  We  have  no  doubt,  that  this  prejudice 
has  been  one  of  the  great  causes  why  the  improvement  of  our  slave 
population  bu  lam  has  been  so  long  retarded,  and  that  the  same 
prejudice  will  continue  to  have  a  similar  op^ation,  so  long  as  it 
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shall  oootiaue  to  exist.  Noitbot  there  are  M'aming  men  of  ho*" 
manity  among  our  West  Indian  legislators.  Their  humanity  is^ 
discernible  enough . when , it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  whites;  but 
such  is  the  system  of  slavery,  and  the  degradation  attached  to  this: 
system,  that  their  humanity  seems  to  be  lost  or  gone,  when  it  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  biacks,  Not  again  that  there  are  wanting  men 
of  sense  among  the  same  body.  They  are  shrewd  and  clever 
enough  in  the.affiur»  of  Ufe,  wliere  they  maintsun  an  intercourse 
with  the^whites;  but  in  their  intercourse  with  the  blacks  their  sense 
appears  to  be  shrivelled  and  not  of  its  ordinary  size.  Look  at  th& 
laws  of  thdr  own  making,  as  far  as  the  Negroes  are  concerned,  and 
they  are  a  collection  of  any  thing  but — ^wisdom. 

It  appears  then,  that  if  a  new  code  of  laws  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary in  our  Colonies  in  order  to  secure  a  better  treatment  of  the 
slaves  there,  we  are  not  to  look  to  the  West  Indian  Legislatures  for 
it.  To  whom  then  are  we  to  turn  our  eyes  for  help  on  Uiis  occa- 
sion i  We  answer.  To  the  British  Parliament^  the  source  of  all 
I^itimate  ift>wer ;  to  that  ParUament^  which  has  already  heard  and 
redressed  in  part  the  wrongs  of  Africa.  The  West  Indian  Leais- 
latures.must  be  called  upon  to  send  th^r  respective  codes  to  mis 
Parliament  for  revision.  Here  they  will  be  well  and  impartiaHj 
examined  ;  some  of  the  laws  will  be  struck  out,  others  amended,, 
and  others  added ;  and  at  length  they  will  be  returned  to  the  Co« 
bnies^  means  having  been  previously  devised  for  their  execution, 
there. 

But  here  no  doubt  a  considerable  opposition  would  arise  on  the 
part  of  the  West  India  planters.  These  would  consider  any  such 
interference  by  the  British  Parliament  as^an  invasionof  their  rights^ 
and  they  would  cry  out  accordingly.  We  remember  that  they  set 
up  a  clamour  when  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was.  first  pro- 
posed. But  what  did  Mr.  Pitt  say  to  tliem  in. the. House  of  Com- 
mons i  *^1  will  now,"  said  he,  '^  considor  the  proposition,  that  on 
accountof  some  patrimonial  rights  of  the  West  Indians,  the  prohibit ; 
tion  of  the  riave  trade  would  be  an  invasion  of  thdr  legal  inheritances 
This  proposition  implied,  that  Parliamient  had. no  right  to  stop  the 
importations :  butlrad this  detestable  tra£Bc  received  such  a  sanc- 
tion, as  placed  it  more  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legislature  for 
ever  after,  than  any  other  branch  of  our  trade  ^  But  if  the  lawsret* 
fspecUDg  tiie  slave  trade  implied  a  contract  for  its  perpetual  conti- 
nuance, the  House  could  never  regulate  an;'  other  o^  the  branches- 
of  our  national  commerce;  But  afnf  coniraci  for  the  promotion  of 
tins  trade  must,  in  his  opnnion,  htrve  bken  tmAfrom  the  beginning ;  for 
if  it  WB&^an^mirage  upon  justice,  and  only  another  name  forjraud^ 
robbery  J  and  murder,  whatpied^c  could  devolve  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture 
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ture  to  incur  the  obligatioD  of  beoc>iiimg  priocipals  in  the  comnm. 
non  of  8ueb  enonniues  by  sanctioning  thdr  continuance  ?'' 
.  They  set  up  agidn  a  similar  clamour^  when  the  Registry  Bill  he* 
fore  mentioned  was  discussed  in  Parliament^  contending  that  the 
introduction  of  it  there  was  an  interference  with  their  rights  abo : 
but  we  must  not  forget  the  reply  which  Mr.  Canning  made  to  them 
jon  that  occasion.  ^' He  had  known^  (he  said,)  and  there  might  again 
.occur,  instances  of  obstinacy  in  the  colonial  assemblies,  which  left 
.the  British  Parliament  no  choice  but  direct  interference.    Such 
4:onduct  might  now  call  for  such  an  exertion  on  the  part  of  Parliar 
jnent ;  but  all  that  he  pleaded  for  was,  that  time  should  be  granted, 
that  it  might  be  known  if  the  colonial  assemblies  would  take  upon 
them  to  do  what  that  House  was  pleased  to  declare  should  be  done. 
The  present  address  could  not  be  misunderstood.    It  told  the  co- 
lonial assemblies,  You  are  safe  for  the  present  from  the  interference 
of  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  belief,  and  on  the  promise  made 
for  you,  that  left  to  yourselves  you  will  do  what  ia  required  of  you. 
To  hold  this  language  was  sufficient.   The  Assemblies  nAght  be  left 
to  infer  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  and  Parliament  might  rest 
satisfied  with  the  consciousness,  that  they  held  in  their  hands  the 
means  of  accomplishing  that  which  they  had  proposed."    In  a 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Holland  remarked,  that "  in  bis  opinion  there  had  been  more  pre* 
judice  against  this  Bill  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  justified ;  but, 
whatever  might  be  the  objection  felt  against  it  in  the  Colonies,  it 
might  be  weU  for  them  to  consider,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  retist,  and,  that,  if  the  thing  was  not  done  by  them  it  mmld 
be  done  for  them.**     But  on  this  subject,  that  is,  on  the  subject  of 
colonial  rights,  we  shall  say  more  in  another  place.     It  will  be 
proper,  however,  to  repeat  heiie,  and  to  insist  upon  it  too,  that 
there  is  no  effectual  way  of  remedying  the  evil  complained  of,  but 
by  subjecting  the  colonial  laws  to  tiie  revision  of  the  L^idature 
of  the  mother  country ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  disarm  some  of  the 
opponents  to  this  measure,  and  at  any  rate  fiee  ourselves  bom  the 
charge  of  a  novel  and  wild  proposition,  when  we  inform  them  that 
Mr.  Long,  the  celebrated  historian  and  planter  of  Jamaica,  and  to 
whose  authority  all  West  Indians  look  up,  adopted  the  same  idea. 
Writing  on  the  afiairs  of  Jamaica,  he  says :  <<  The  system*  of  Colo- 
pial  government,  and  the  imperfection  of  th^r  several  laws,  are 
subjects,  which  never  were,  but  which  ought  to  be,  strictiy  can- 
vassed, examined,  and  amended  by  the  British  Parliament." 
The  secoqd  and  last  step  to  be  (aken  by  the  Abditionists  should 
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he,  to  collect  all  possible  light  on  the  subject  of  emanc^iiou  with 
a  view  of  carrying  that  measure  into  efiect  in  its  due  time.  They 
ought  never  to  forget,  that  emandptUion  was  included  in  thnr  oii« 
gmal  idea  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Slavery  was  then  as 
much  an  evil  in  thdr  eyes  as  the  trade  itself;  and  so  long  as  the 
former  contbues  in  its  present  state,  the  extinction  of  it  ought  to 
be  equally  an  object  of  their  care.  All  the  slaves  in  our  colonies, 
whether  men,  women,  or  children,  whether  Africam  or  Creoles, 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  r^hts.  There  is  not  a  master, 
who  has  the  least  claim  to  their  services  in  point  of  equity.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  great  debt  due  to  them,  and  for  this  no  payment, 
no  amends,  no  equivalent  can  be  found,  but  a  restoration  to  their 
liberty^ 

That  all  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights  may  be  easily 
shown  by  examining  the  different  grounds  on  which  they  are  al- 
leged to  be  held  in  bondage.  With  respect  to  those  in  our  cdo« 
nies,  who  are  Africans,  I  never  heard  of  any  title  to  them  but  by 
die  right  of  purchase.  But  it  will  be  askei,  where  did  the  pur- 
chasers get  them  i  It  v^U  be  answered,  that  they  got  them  firom 
the  sellers;  and  where  did  the  sdlers,  diat  is,  the  original  sellers 
get  them  i  They  got  them  by  fraud  or  violence.  So  says  the  evi- 
dence before  the  House  of  Commons;  and  so  in  fact,  said  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  when  they  abolished  the  trade :  and  this  is 
the  plea  set  up  for  retaining  them  in  a  cruel  bondage !  1 1 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  slaves,  that  is,  the  Creoles,  or 
those  bom  in  the  colonies,  the  services,  the  perpetual  services,  of 
these  are  claimed  on  the  plea  of  the  law  of  birth.  They  were  bom 
slaves,  and  tins  circumstance  is  said  to  give  to  their  masters  a  suf- 
ficient right  to  their  persons.  But  this  doctrine  sprung  from  the 
old  Roman  law,  which  taught,  that  all  slaves  were  to  be  considered  ^ 
as  cattle.  '^  Partus  sequitur  ventrem"  says  this  law,  or  the  ^^con- 
dition  or  lot  of  the  moUier  determines  the  condition  or  lot  of  the 
oSpring."  It  is  the  same  law>  which  we  ourselves  now  apply  to 
cattle  while  they  are  in  our  possession.  Thus  the  calf  belongs 
to  the  man  who  owns  the  cow,  and  the  foal  to  the  man  who  owns 
the  mare,  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  bull  or  horse,  which  were  the 
male-parents  of  each.  It  is  then  upon  this,  the  old  Roman  law, 
and  not  upon  any  English  law,  that  the  planters  found  their  ri^ht 
to  the  services  of  such  as  are  bom  in  slavery.  In  conformity  with 
this  law  they  denied,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  both  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  nature  of  their  slaves.  They  considered,  them 
themselves,  and  they  wished  them  to  be  considered  by  others  in 
these  respects,  as  upon  a  level  only  u^h  the  beasts  of  the  fiM* 
Happily,  however,  their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  The  evidence 
examined  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  years  1789|  179Q, 

and 
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and  I7d1v  Ha»  Gcmfirmed  Uie  fkUehood  of  their  doctrines*  It  ba9 
proved  that  the  social  aSfecttons  and  the  intellectual  powers  both  of 
i^fricans  and  Creoles  are  the  same  as  those  of  .other  human  beings. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  Roman  law  i  For  as  it  takes  no  other 
view  of  slaves  than  as  cattle^  how  is  it  applicable  to  those,  whom 
we  have  so  abundantly  proved  to  be  fnen'f 

This  is  the  grand  plea,  upon  which  our  West  Indian  planters 
have  fonnded  £eir  right  to  the  perpetual  services  of  their  Creole 
risves.  They  consider  them  as  tlie  young  or  ofispring  of  cattle. 
But  as  the  slaves  in  question  have  been  proved,  and  are  now  ac^ 
knowledged,  to  be  tlie  ofispring  of  men  and  women,  of  social,  in- 
tellectual, and  accountable  beings,  their  right  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  Nor  do  I  know  upon  what  other  principle  or  right  they 
can  support  it.  They  can  have  surely  no  natural  right  to  the  in- 
iismt,  who  is  bom  of  a  woman  slave.  If  there  be  any  right  to  it  by 
nature f  such  right  must  belong,  not  to  the  master  of  the  mother,  but 
to  the  mother  hersdf.  They  can  have  no  right  to  it  again,  either 
on  the  score  of  reason  or  oi  justice.  Debt  and  crime  have  been 
generally  admitted  to  be  two  fair  grounds,  on  which  men  may  be 
justly  deprived  of  their  liberty  for  a  Ume,  and  even  made  to  la- 
botir>  inasmuch  as  tliey  include  reparation  of  injury^  and  Uie 
duty  of  the  mi^strate  to  make  examples^  in  order  that  he  may  not 
bear  the  sword  in  vain.  But  what  injury  had  the  infant  done,  when 
it  came  into  the  world,  to  the  master  of  its  moth^,  that  reparation 
should  be  sought  for,  or  punishment  inflicted  for  example,  and  that 
this  reparation  and  this  punishment  should  be  made  to  consist  of  a 
course  of  acUon  and  sufiering,  against  which,  more  than  against  any 
other,  human  nature  would  revolt  ?  Is  it  reasonable,  is<  i  t  just,  that 
a  poor  inficmt  who  has  done  no  injury  to  any  one,  should  be  sub- 
jected, he  €md  his  posterity  for  ever,  to  the  arbitrafy  wUl  and  ty* 
ranny  of  another^  and  moreoveeUi  the  condition  of  a  brute,  because 
hy  mere  accident,  and  by  no  fault  or  wiU  of  his  omn,  he  was  bom 
of  a  person,  who  had  been  previously  in  the  condition  of  a- slave? 

And  as  the  right  to  slaves,  because  they  were  bom  slaves,  can* 
not  be  defended  eitlier  upon  the  principles. of  reason  or  of  justice, 
so  this  right  absolutely  falls  to  pieces,  when  we  come  to  try  it  by 
the  touchstone  of  the  Christian' reli^on.  Every  man  who  is  born 
into  the  worid^  whether  he  be  white  or  whether  he  be  black,  is 
bora,  according  to  Christian  notions,  a^ree  agent  and  an  account- 
able creatiore.  This  is  the  Scriptural  law  of  his  nature  as  a  Iniman 
being..  He  is  born  under  thia  law,  and  he  continues  udder  it  during 
bis  Itfe.  Now  the  West  Indian'slaivery  is  of  such  an  arbitrary  nature^ 
that  i tmay  be  termed  properxyt  absobUe.  The  dominion  attached  to 
it  is  a  despotism  without  control ;  a  despotism,  which  keeps  up  its  au* 
tfaority  by  ttrrcn-  oniy.   The  subjecl^  of  it  nmst  da^  and  tliis  instanta'* 
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fieottsfy,  whatever  their,  maater  (»d€r$  than,  to  d!^,  wbether  it  he  fighi 
or  wrongn    Hts  will,  and  his  will  alpne,  ia  tlieir  law«    If  the  wife  of  a 
slave  were  ordered  by*a  master  to  submit  herself  to  his  lusts,  a)id 
therefore  to  commit  adultery,  or  if  her  husband  wereordered  to  steal 
any  thing  for  him,  and  therefore  to  commit  theft,  we  have  no  con* 
ceptioD  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  dart  to  disobey  his 
commands.    Now  if  the  master  has  the  power,  a  jnsi  and  moral 
power,  to  make  his  slaves  do  what  he  orders  them  to  do,  even  if  it 
be  wrong,  then  we  must«contend  that  the  Scriptures,  whose  autho- 
rity we  venerate,  are  false.    We  must  contend  that  his  slaves  never 
could  have  been  bom  free  agents  and  accountable  creatures ;  or 
that,  as  soon  as  they  became  slaves,,  they  were  absolved  from  thcf 
condition  of  free-agency  and  that,  they  lost  tlieir  responsibility  as 
men.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  thej^vealed  will  of  God^ 
that  all  men,  without  exception,  must  be  left  free  to  act,  but  ac- 
countable to  God  for  their  actions  ;•— we  contend,  that  no  man  can 
be  bom,  nay  further,  that  no  man  can  be  made,  held,  or  possessed 
as  a  proper  slave.    We  contend  that  there  can  be,  according  to 
the  Gospel-dispensation,  no  such  state  as  fVesi  Indian  slavery*   But 
let  us  now  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  there  might  be  found  an  in- 
stance or  two  of  slaves  enlightened  by  some  pious  Missionary,  whq 
would  refuse  to  execute  their  master's  orders  on  the  principle  that 
they  were  wrong;  even  this  would  not  alter  our  views  of  the  case. 
For  would  not  this  r^usal  be  so  unexampled,  so  unlooked-for,  so 
immediately  destructive  to  all  authority  and  discipline,  and  so  pro« 
vocative  of  anger,  that  it  would  be  followed  by  immediate  and  sig- 
nal puniskmeatf    Here  then  we  should  have  a  West  Indian  mas- 
ter revenung  all  the  laws  and  rules  of  civilized  nations,  and  turning 
upside  down  all  the  morally  of  the  Gospel  by  the  novel  practice  of 
putdsbing  men  for  their  virtues.    This  new  case  afibrds  another  ar- 
gument, why  a  man  cannot  be  bom  a  pnc^r  slave.    In  fact,  the 
whole  system  of  our  planters  appears  to  us  to  be  so  directly  in  op« 
position  to  the  whole  system  of  our  religion,  that  we  have  no  con- 
ception, how  a  man  can  have  been  bom  a  slave^  such  as  the  West 
Indian  is ;  nor  indeed  have  we  any  conception,  how  he  can  be^ 
lightly,  or  jusdy,  or  properly,  a  West  Indian  slave  at  alL    There 
appears  to  us  something  even  impious  in  the  thought ;  and  we  are 
convinced,  that  many  years  will  not  pass,  .before  the  West  Indian 
slavery  will  fall,  and  that  future  ages  will  contemplate  with  astonish-r 
ment  how  the  preceding  could  have  tolerated  it* 

It  has  now  appeared,  if  we  have  reasoned  conclusively,  that  the 
West  Indians  have  no  title  to  their  slaves  on  the  ground  of  pur- 
chase, nor  on  the  ptea  of  the  law.  of  birth,  nor  on  that  of  any  na- 
tural right,  nor  on  that  of  reason  or  justice^  and  that  Christianity 
absolutely  annihilates  it.     It  renins  only  to  show,  that  they  have 

no 
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no  utle  to  them  on  the  ground  of  miginal  granU  or  permismmu  of 
GaventmeNts,  or  of  Acii  of  Parliament,  or  of  Charters,  or  of  En- 
glish law^ 

With  respect  to  original  grants  or  permissions  of  GovemmentSy 
the  case  is  very  clear.  History  informs  us,  that  neither  the  African 
slave  trade  nor  the  West  Indian  slavery  would  have  been  allowed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  misrepreseniatiom  and  falsehoods  of  thooei 
who  were  first  concerned  in  them.  The  Governments  of  those  times 
were  made  to  believe,  first,  that  the  poor  Africans  embarked  volun- 
tarily on  board  the  ships  which  took  them  from  their  native  land ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Colonies  principally 
for  their  own  benefit,  or  out  of  Christian  feelingf or  them,  that  they 
might  afterwards  be  converted  to  Christianity.  Take  as  an  instance 
of  the  first  assertion,  the  way  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  de- 
ceived, in  whose  rdgn  the  execrable  slave  trade  began  in  England. 
This  great  princess  seems  on  the  very  commencement  of  the  trade 
to  have  questioned  its  lawfulness.  She  seems  to  have  entertained 
a  religious  scruple  concerning  it,  and  indeed,  to  have  revolted  at 
the  very  thoughts  of  it.  She  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  evils 
to  which  its  continuance  might  lead,  or  that,  if  it  were  sanctioned, 
the  most  unjustifiable  means  might  be  made  use  of  to  procure  the 
persons  of  the  natives  of  Afiica.  And  in  what  light  she  would 
have  viewed  any  acts  of  tliis  kind,  had  they  taken  place  to  her 
knowledge,  we  may  conjecture  from  this  fact — ^that  when  Captain 
(afterwanjs  Sir  John)  Hawkins  returned  fit>m  his  first  voyage  to 
Africa  and  Hispaniola,  whither  he  had  carried  slaves,  she  sent  for 
him,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Hill's  Naval  History,  expressed  her 
concern  lest  any  of  the  Africans  should  be  carried  off  without  their 
free  consent ,  declaring,  **  that  it  would  be  detestable  and  call  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  undertakers."  Capt.  Hawkins 
promis^  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  Elizabeth  in  this  respect. 
But  he  did  not  keep  his  word ;  for  when  he  went  to  Africa  again, 
he  seized  many  of  tiie  inhabitants  and  carried  them  off'  as  slaves. 
**  Here,  (says  Hill,)  began  the  horrid  practice  of  forcing  die  Africans 
into  slavery,  an  injustice  and  barbarity,  which,  so  sure  as  there  is 
vengeance  in  Heaven  for  the  worst  of  crimes,  will  sometime  be 
the  destruction  of  all  who  encourage  it."  Take  as  an  instance  of 
the  second  what  Labat,  a  Roman  missionary,  records  in  his  ac 
count  of  the  Isles  of  America.  He  says,  that  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
was  very  uneasy,  when  he  was  about  to  issue  the  edict,  by  which  all 
Afiicans  coming  into  his  colonies  were  to  be  made  slaves ;  and  that 
this  uneasiness  continued,  till  he  was  assured  that  the  introduction 
of  them  in  this  capacity  into  his  foreign  dominions  was  the  readiest 
way  of  converting  them  tathe  principles  of  the  Christian  religion* 
It  was  upon  these  ideas  then,  namely,  that  the  Africans  left  theii^ 

own 
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eountiy  Yoluntarily,  atid  that  they  were  to  Deceive  the  blessings  of 
Christiftnityy  and  upon  these  alone,  that  the  first  transportations  were 
allowed^  and  that  the  first  English  grants  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  that  the  first /bmgra  edicts^  sanctioned  them.  We  have  there- 
fore the  fiict  well  authendcated,  as  it  relates  to  original  Government 
grants  andffermissions,  that  the  owners  of  many  ot  the  Creole  staves 
in  our  colonies  have  no  better  title  to  them  as  property,  than  as  being 
the  descendants  of  persons  forced  away  from  their  country  and 
bix>ught  thither  by  a  traffic,  which  had  its  allowed  oripn  in  fraud 
and  falsehood. 

Neither  have  the  masters  of  slaves  in  our  colonies  any  title  to 
their  slaves  on  account  of  any  charters^  which  they  may  be  able  to 
produce,  though  their  charters  are  the  only  source  of  their  power* 
It  is  through  these  that  they  have  hitherto  legislated,  and  that  they 
continue  to  legislate.  Take  away  their  charters,  and  they  would 
have  no  right  or  power  to  legislate  at  all.  And  yet^  though  they 
have  their  charters,  and  though  the  slavery,  which  now  exists,  has 
been  formed  and  kept  together  entirely  by  the  laws,  which  such 
charters  have  given  them  the  power  to  make,  this  very  slavery  is 
illegal.  There  is  not  an  individual,  who  holds  any  of  the  slaves  by 
a  legal  tide :  for  it  is  expressed  in  all  these  charters,  whether  in 
those  given  to  William  Penn  and  others  for  the  condnent  of  North 
America,  or  in  those  given  for  the  islands  now  under  our  consideration, 
that  '^the  laws  and  statutes,  to  be  mwde  there,  are  not  to  be  repugn 
nantf  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeakky  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.*'  But  is  it  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  En^and,  that  any  one  man  should  have  the  power  of  forcing 
another  to  work  for  him  without  wages  ?  Is  it  conaisient  with  the 
laws  of  England,  that  any  one  man  should  have  the  power  of  floff- 
ging,  beatiiig,  bniising,  or  wounding  another  at  bis  discretion  \  is 
it  consistent  with  the  laws  of  England,  that  a  man  should  be  judged 
by  any  but  his  peers  f  Is  it  consistent  with  the  same  laws,  that  a 
man  should  be  deprived  of  .the  power  of  giving  evidence  against  the 
man  who  has  injured  himf  or  that  there  should  be  a  privileged 
class,  against  whom  no  testimony  can  be  admitted  on  certain  occa* 
sions,  though  the  perpetrators  of  tlie  most  horrid  crimes?  But 
when  we  talk  of  consistency  on  this  occasion,  let  us  not  forget  that 
old  law  of  Barbadoea,  madei  while  the  charter  of  that  island  was 
fresh  in  every  body's  memory,  and  therefore  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
charter  itself,  which  runs  thus :  '^  If  any  slave,  under  punishment 
by  his  master  or  by  his  order,  shall  %\xtkr  in  life  or  member,  no 
person  shall  be  liable  to  any  fine  for  die  same :  but  if  any  person 
shall  wantonly  or  cruelly  kill  his  own  slave,  he  shall  pay  the  treasury 
15/."  And  here  let  us  remark,  that,  when  Lord  Seaforth,  governor 
of  Barbadoes,  proposed,  so  lately  as  in  18CM2,  the  repeal  of  this 
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bloody  lawy  the  Lmslalure  of  that  isbud  rgected  the  proposition 
with  indignatioD.  Nay,  the  very.pnopoeal  to  xepeal  it  so  stirred  up 
at  the  time  the  bad  passioDs  of  many,  that  several  brutal  murdera 
of  sla\'e8  were  committed  in  consequence ;  and  it  was  not  Ull  two 
or  three  years  afterwards  that  the  governor  had  influence  enough 
to  get  tlie  law  repealed.  Let  the  West  Indians  then  talk  no  more 
of  their  charters ;  for  in  consequence  of  having  legislated  upon 
principiesy  which  are  at  variance  with  those  upon  which  the  laws 
of  England  are  founded,  they  h^tve  forfeited  than  all.  The  mother 
country  has  tlierefore  a  right  to  withdraw  these  charters  whenever 
she  pleases^  and  to  substitute  such  otliers  as  she  may  thiuk  proper. 
And  here  let  it  be  observed  also,  that  the  right  of  the  West  Indians 
to  make  any  laws  at  all  for  their  own  islands  being  founded  upon 
their  charters,  and  upon  tliese  alone,  and  the  laws  relating  to  the 
slaves  being  contrary  to  what  such  charters  prescribe,  the  slavery 
itself y  that  is,  the  daily  living  practice  with  respect  to  slaves  under 
such  laws,  is  illegal  and  may  be  done  away*  But  if  so,  all  our  West 
Indian  slaves  are,  without  exception,  unlawfully  hdd  in  bondage. 
There  is  no  master,  who  has  a  legsd  title  to  any  of  them.  This 
assertion  may  appear  strange  and  extravagant  to  many ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  on  that  account  that  it  is  the  less  true.  It  is  an  assertion,  - 
which  has  been  made  by  a  West  Indian  proprietor-  himself.  Mr. 
Steele ''^y  before  quoted,  Airnishes  us  with  what  passed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  m  Bavbadoes  at  their  committee-rooni  in 
August  1785,  when  the  fbllo#ing  question  was  in  the  order  of  the 
day :  '^  Is  there  any  law  written,  or  printed,  by  which  a  proprietor 
can  prove  his  title  to  his  slave  under  or  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
England  ?"  And  '^  Why,  (immediately  siud  one  of  the  members,)  why 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  England  \  Will  not  the  courts  in  .England 
admit  such  proof  as  is  authorised  by  awr  slave  lawsV^ — ^  I  appre- 
hend noty(answered  a  second,) unless  we jcan  show  that  ours^ooe/fliBS 
(accordi^  to  the  limitations  of  the  charter)  are  ruA  repugnant  to  tlie 
laws  of  England/' — The  same  gentleman  resumed :  '<  Does,  the 
original  purchaser  of  an  African  slave  in  this  island  obtain  any  legal 
tide  from  the  merchant  or  importer  of  slaves — and  of  "wb^  nature  i 
Does  it  set  forth  any  tide  of  propriety,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
England  (or  even  to  the  laws  of  nations)  to  be  in  the  importer  more 
than  -^atdepends  upon  his  simple  averment  And  have  not  free 
Negroes  been  at  sundry  times  trepanned  by  such  dealers,  and  been 
brought  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  eold  here  as  daves  P" — 
'<  There  is  no  doubt,  (observed  a  third,)  but  such  villainous  actions 
have  been  done  by  worthless  people :  however,  though  an  honest  and 
unsuspicious  m^n  may  be  deceived  in  buying  a  stolen  hone,  it  does 
1  -  -        ■..-■■■     ■  ■  ,         '        .     ^  ^    .       •    ^- 

♦  See  Dickson's  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  p.  103. 
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not  follow  that  he  itiay  not  have  a  Fair  and  just  title  to  a  horee  or 
any  thing  else  bought  in  an  open  and  legal  market;  but  according 
to  the  obligation  (^' being  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  have  any  title  to  our  slaves  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  laws  of  England.  In  fact^  the  Colonial  system  is  an 
excrescence  upon  the  English  Constitution^  and  is  constantly  at 
variance  witliit.  There  is  not  one  English  law,  which  gives  a  man 
a  right  to  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Of  course 
there  cannot  be,  according  to  charters^  any  Colonial  law  to  this  effect. 
If  there  be,  it  is  tiull android,  Nay^  the  very  man,  who  is  held  in 
bondage  by  tlie  Colonial  law,  becomes  free  by  English  law  the 
moment  be  reaches  the  English  shore.  But  we  have  said  enough 
for  our.  present  puq^use.  We  have  shown  that  the  slaves  in  our 
Colonies,  whether  they  be  Africans,  or  whether  they  be  Creoles, 
hofoe  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights.  There  is  of  course  a 
great  debt  due  to  them.  Ttiey  have  a  claim  to  a  restoration  to 
liberty  ;•  and  as  this  restoration  was  included  by  the  Abolitionists  in 
tfa^  original  idea  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  so  it  is  their 
duty  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  thejirst  moment  it  is  practicable. 
We  shall  conclude  our  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  in  the 
words  of  that  old  champion  of  African  liberty,  Mr.  W.  Smitli,  the 
present  Member  for  Norwich,  when  addressing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  last  session  of  parliament  on  a  particular  occasion^ 
He  admitted,  alluding  to  the  slaves  in  our  colonies,  that  ^'immediate 
emancipation  might  be  an  injury,  and  not  a  blessing  to  the  slaves 
themselves.  A  period  of  preparation,  which  unhappily  included 
delay,  seemed  to  be  necessary.  The  ground  of  this  dielay,  however, 
was  not  the  intermediate  advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  labour^ 
but  a  conviction  of  its  expediency  as  it  related  to  themselves.  We 
bad  to  compensate  to  these  wi*etohed  beings  ybr  ages  of  injustice,, 
We  were  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  >fo  iratn  up  these 
sutgects  of  oar  past  injustice  and  tyvsiTmy  for  an  equal  participation 
with  ourselves  in  the  blessings  (^  liberty  andthe  protection  of  the  law; 
and  by  these  considerations  ought  our  measures  to  be  strictly  and 
conscientiously  regula  ted .  It  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  time  to  be  consumed  in  such  a  preparation,  that  we  could 
bejusufied  in  the  retention  of  the  Negroesin  sktreryfor  a  tingle  hour; 
and  be  trusted  that  the  eyes  of  ail  men,  both  here  and  inr  the  colonies, 
would  be  opened  to  this  view  of  the  subject  as  tlieir  clear  and  indis- 
pensable duty." 

Having  led  the  reader  to  the  first  necessary  step  to  be  taken  in 
favour  of  our  slaves  in  tlie  British  Colonies,— namely,  the  procuring 
for  them  a  new  and  better  code  of  la\vs;  and  having  since  led  him 
to  the  last  or  final  one, — namely,  the  procuring  for  them  the  rights^, 
of  which  they  have  been  unjustly  deprived ;  we  shaH  now  confine 
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ourselves  entirely  to  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject,  being  assuredi 
that  it  has  a  clum  to  all  the  attentiop  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
it  }*^  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  by  appealing  to 
historical  facts,  that,  however  awful  and  tremendous  the  vfoA  of 
emancipation  may  seem,  it  is  yet  practicable ;  tliat  it  is  practicable 
also  triihout  danger;  and  moreover,  that  it  is  practicable  with  the 
probability  oia&antage  to  all  tlie  parties  concerned. 

In  appealing  however  to  facts  for  this  purpose,  we  must  expect 
no  light  from  antiquity  to  guide  us  on  our  way ;  for  history  gives 
us  no  account  of  persons  in  those  times  similarly  situated  with  the 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies  at  the  present  day.  There  were  no 
particular  nations  in  those  times,  like  the  Africans,  expressly  set 
apart  for  slavery  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  as  to  have  a  stigma 
put  upon  tliem  on  that  account,  nor  did  a  difierence  of  the  colour 
of  the  skin  constitute  always,  as  it  now  does,  a  most  marked  di« 
stinction  between  the  master  and  the  slave,  so  as  to  increase  this 
stigma  and  to  perpetuate  antipathies  between  them.  Nor  did  the 
slaves  of  antiquity,  except  perhaps  once  in  Sparta,  form  the  whole 
labouring  population  of  the  land ;  nor  did  tliey  work  incessantly, 
Uke  the  Africans,  under  the  whip;  nor  were  they  generally  so  be- 
hind their  masters  in  cultivated  intellect.  Neither  does  ancient 
history  give  us  in  the  cases  of  manumission,  which  it  records,  any 
parallel,  from  which  we  might  argue  in  the  case  before  us.  The 
ancient  manumissions  were  those  of  individuals  only,  generally  of 
but  one  at  a  time,  and  only  now  and  then ;  whereas  Uie  emancipa- 
tion, which  we  contemplate  in  the  colonies,  will  comprehend  whok 
bodies  ofmen^  nay,  whok  populaiionSf  at  a  given  time.  We  must 
go  therefore  in  quest  of  examples  to  modem  times,  or  rather  to  the 
history  of  the  colobial  slavery  itself;  and  if  we  should  find  any  there, 
which  appear  to  bear  at  all  upon  the  case  in  question,  we  must  be 
thankful  for  them,  and,  though  they  should  not  be  entirely  to  our 
mind,  we  must  not  turn  them  away,  but  keep  them,  and  reason 
from  them  as  far  as  their  analogies  will  warrant. 

In  examining  a  period  comprehending  the  last  forty  years,  we 
find  no  less  than  six  or  seven  instances  of  the  emancipation  of  Afri- 
can slaves  in  bodies^  The  first  of  these  cases  occurred  at  the  close 
of  the  first  American  war.  A  number  of  slaves  had  run  away 
firom  their  North  American  masters  and  joined  the  British  army. 
When  peace  came,  the  British  Government  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  Their  services  were  no  longer  wanted.  To  leave 
them  behind  to  fall  again  into  the  power  of  tbeUr  masters  would 
have  been  great  cruelty  as  well  as  injustice;  and  as  to  taking  them 
to  England,  what  could  have  been  done  with  them  there  f  It  was 
^at  len^  determined  to  sive  them  their  liberty^  and  to  disband 
them  m  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  settle  them  there  upon  grants  of  land 
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.as  British  subjects  VLXid  as  free  men.    The  Nova  Scotiahs  on  learn- 
ing their  destination  were  alarmed.     They  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  having  such  a  number  of  black  persons  among  them, 
and  pJBirticularly  as  these  understood  the  use  of  arms.    The  Govem- 
ment^  however^  persevering  in  its  original  intention^  they  were  con- 
veyed to  Halifax,  and  distiibuted  nrom  thence  into  the  country. 
Their  number,  comprehending  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
two  thousand  and  upwards.    To  gain  tlieir  livelihood  some  of  them 
worked  upon  little  portions  of  land  of  their  own ;  others  worked  as 
carpenters ;  others  became  fisliennen ;  and  others  worked  for  hire 
in  other  ways.     In  process- of  time  they  raised  places  of  worship  of 
their  own,  and  had  ministers  of  their  own  from  their  own  body. 
They  led  a  harmless  life,  and  gained  the  character  of  an  industrious 
and  honest  people  from  their  white  neighbours.     A  few  years  after- 
wards the  land  in  Nova  Scotia  being  found  too  poor  to  answer, 
and  the  climate  too  cold  for  their  constitutions,  a  number  of  them, 
to  the*  amount  of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred,  volun- 
teered to  form  a  new  colony,  which  was  tlien  first  thought  of,  at 
Sierra  Leone.    Accordingly,  having  been  conveyed  there,  they  re- 
alized the  object  in  view ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  tliere,  they  or 
their  descendants,  most  of  them  in  independent  and  some  of  them 
in  affluent  circumstances,  at  the  present  day. 
i    A  second  case  tnay  be  takeh  from  what  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  second,  or  last  American  war.  •  It  may  be  remembered  that  a 
large  Britisli  naval  force,  having  on  board  a  powerful  land  force, 
saited  in  the  year  1814,  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  the 
southern  States  of  America.     The  British  army,  when  landed, 
marched  to  Washington,  and  burnt  most  of  its  public  buildings. 
It  was  engaged  also  at  diflferent  times  with  the  American  army  in 
the  field.     During  these  expeditions,  some  hundreds  of  slaves  in 
these  parts  joined  the  British  standard  by  invitation.     When  the 
campaign  was  over,  the  same  difficulty  occuired  about  disposing 
of  these  as  in  the  former  case.     It  was  determined  at  length  to  ship 
them  to  Trinidad  as  free  labourers.     But  here,  that  is,  at  Trinidad,    - 
an  objection  was  started  against  receivhig  them,  !)ut  on  a  different 

Sound  from  that  which  had  been  started  in  the  similar  case  in 
ova  Scotia.  The  planters  of  Trinidad  were  sure  that  no  free 
Negroes  would  ever  work,  and  therefore  that  the  slaves  in.  question 
would,  if  made  free  and  settle<l  among  them,  support  themselves  by 
plunder.  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  however,  the  governor  of  the  island, 
resisted  the  outcry  of  these  prejudices.  He  received  them  into  the 
island,  and  settled  tliem  where  he  supposed  the  experiment  Avould 
be  most  safely  made.  The  result  has  shown  his  discernment.  These 
very  men,  formerly  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  and 
afterwards  emancipated  in  a  body  at  Trinidad,  are  now  earning 
VOL.  II.  NO.  Iir.  C  their 
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tiieir  own  livelihood,  and  with  90  much  indostry  and  good  conduct, 
that  the  calumnies  originally  spread  against  thetn  have  entirely  died 
awl^y. 

A  third  case  may  comprehend  thoee  Negroes,  who  lately  ionned 
what  \ve  call  our  West  Indian  black  Tegiments.  Some  of  these 
had  been  originally  purchased  in  Africa,  not  as  slaves  but  recruits, 
and  others  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere.  They  had  all  served  as  sol- 
diers in  the  West  Indies.  At  length  certain  q(  these  regiments 
were  transported  to  Sierra  Leone  and  disbanded  there,  and  the  in^ 
dividuals  composing  them  received  thei^  discharge  at  free  men. 
This  happened  in  the  spring  of  1819.  Many  hundreas  of  them 
were  sei  at  liberty  at  once  upon  this  occasion.  Some  of  these  were 
afterwards  marched  into  the  interior,  where  they  founded  Waterloo, 
Hastings,  and  other  villages.  Others  were  shipped  to  the  Isles  de 
Loss,  where  they  made  settlements  in  like  manner.  Many,  in  both 
cases,  took  with  them  wives,  which  they  had  brought  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  others  selected  wives  from  the  natives  on  the  spot. 
They  were  all  settled  upon  grants  given  them  by  the  Government. 
It  appears  from  accounts  received  ftx)m  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  the 
governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  that  they  have  conducted  themselves  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  that  they  will  prove  a  valuable,  addiuon  to 
that  colony. 

A  fourth  case  may  comprehend  what  we  call  the  captured  Negroes 
in  the  colony  now  mentioned.  These  are  totally  disUnct  from 
those  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  last  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
mentioned.  It  is  well  known  that  these  were  taken  out  of  slave^ 
ships  captured  at  different  times  from  the  commencement  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  present  moment,  and  that  on  being 
landed  they  vsere  made  free*  After  having  been  recruited  in  tlieir 
health  they  were  marched  in  bodies  into  the  interior,  where  they 
were  taught  to  form  villages  and  to  cultivate  land  for  themselves. 
They  were  made  free  as  they  were  landed  from  the  vessels,  from 
fifty  to  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time.  They  occupy  at  present 
twelve  towns,  in  which  they  have  both  their  churches  and  their 
schools.  Regents.  Town  having  been  one  of  the  first  established, 
containing  about  thirteen  hundred  souls,  stands  foretnost  in  im- 
provement, and  has  become  a  pattern  for  industry  and  good  ex- 
ample. The  people  there  have  now  fallen  entirely  into  the  habits 
of  English  society.  They  are  decently  and  respectably  dressed. 
They  attend  divine  worship  regularly.  They  exhibit  an  orderiy 
and  moral  conduct.  In  their  town  little  shops  are  now  beginning 
to  make  their  appearance ;  and  their  lands  show  the  marks  of  ex- 
traordinary cultivation.  Many  of  them,  after  having  supplied  their 
own  wants  for  the  year,  have  a  surplus  iN-oduce  in  hand  for  the 
purchase  of  superfluities  or  comforts. 

Here 
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Here  then  are  four  cases  of  slaves,  either  Africans  or  descendants 
of  Africansy  emancipated  m  considerable  bodies  at  a  time.  We 
have  kept  thenti  by  themselves,  because  they  ar^  of  a  diiiferent  com* 
piezton  from  those,  which  we  intend  should  follow.  We  shall  now 
reason  upon  them.  Let  us  premise,  however,  that  we  shall  consider 
the  three  first  of  the  cases  as  one,  so  that  the  same  reasoning  will, 
do  for  all.  They  are  alike  indeed  in  their  main  features;  and  we 
must  consider  this  as  sufficient;  for  to  attend  minutely  to  every  shade 
of  diftrence*,  which  may  occur  in  every  case,  would  be  to  bewilder 
the  reader,  and  to  swell  tlie  si2se  of  this  article  unnecessaiily,  or 
without  conferring  an  adequate  benefit  to  the  controversy  on  either 
side. 

It  will  be  said  then  (for  our  reasoning  will  consist  principally  in 
answering  objections  on  the  present  occasion)  that  the  three  first 
cases  are  not  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  our  West  Indian  slaves^ 
whose  emancipation  we  are  seeking.  It  will  be  contended,  that. 
the  slaves  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  have  been  constantly  in  aa 
abject  and  degraded  state.  Their  faculues  are  benumbed.  They 
have  contracted  all  the  vices  of  slavery.  They  are  become  habi- 
tually thieves  and  liars.  Their  bosoms  bum  with  revenge  against 
the  whites.  How  then  can  persons  in  such  a  state  be  fit  to  receive 
Aeir  freedom  i  The  slaves,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  compre- 
hended in  the  three  cases  above  mentioned,  found  in  the  British  army 
a  school  as  it  were,  which  Jetted  them  by  degrees  for  making  a  good 
use  of  their  liberty.  While  they  were  there,  they  were  never  out 
of  tlie  reach  of  discipline,  and  yet  were  daily  left  tu  themselves  to 
act  a«  finee  men.  They  obt^ned  also  in  this  prenaratory  school 
some  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  civilized  life.  Tney  were  in  the 
habit  also  of  mixing  familiarly  with  the  white  soldiers.  Hence,  it 
will  be  said,  they  were  in  a  state  much  more  favourable  for  under^ 
going  a  change  in  their  condition  than  the  West  Indian  slaves  before, 
mentioned.  We  admit  all  this.  We  admit  the  difference  between. 
Ibe  two  situations,  and  also  the  preference  which  we  ourselves 
should  eive  to  the  one  above  the  other  on  account  of  its  desirable 
tmdenaes.  But  we  never  stated,  that  our  West  Indian  slaves 
were  to  be  emancipated  suddetdyt  but  by  degrees.  We  always,  on 
Ae  other  hand,  took  it  for  granted,  that  they  were  to  have  their  pre- 
paratory  school  also.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  as  a  comparison  has, 
been  instituted,  ^at  if  there  was  less  Sanger  b  emancipating  the 
ether  slaves,  because  they  had  received  something  like  a  vreparatpry 
education  for  the  change,  there  w^sfar  more  in  another  point  oC 

*  A  part  of  the  black  regiments  were  bought  in  Africa  as  recruits,  and  were 
sot  tnuisported  in  slavc-ships,  and  never  under  We&t  India  masters:  bat  i^ 
wm  ooly  a  small  part  compared  widi  the  whole  number  in  the  three  cases. 
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vicw^  because  they  w^e  all  acqaainUd  uiik  the  use  of  arm$»  Thb 
i's  a  consideration  of  great  mportance  ;  but  particularly  when  we 
consider  ike  prejudices  of  the  blacks  against  the  whites',  for  wouU 
ciur  West  Indian  planters  be  as  much  at  their  ease,  as  they  now 
are^  if  their  slaves  had  acquired  a  knoaaledge  of  the  use  <^  arms, 
or  would  they  think  them  on  this  account  more  or  less  fit  for  eman- 
cipaUon  ? 

It  will  be  said  a^ain,  that  the  fourth  case,  consisting  of  the  Sierm 
Leone  captured  Negroes,  is  not  strictly  analogous  to  the  one  in 
point.  I'hese  had  probably  been  sla\'es  hut  for  a  short  /iVn«y«-*-say 
a  few  months,  including  tl)e  time  which  elapsed  between  their  re- 
duction to  slavery  and  their  embarkation  from  Africa,  and  between 
this  their  embarkation  and  their  capture  upon  the  ocean.  They 
had  scarcely  been  slaves  when  they  were  returned  to  the  rank  of 
Ifiee  men.  Litde  or  no  change  therefore  could  have  been  efl^ted 
m  so  short  an  interim  in  their  disposition  and  their  character ;  and, 
as  they  were  never  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  so  they  loever  could 
have  contracted  the  bed  habits,  or  the  degradation  or  vices,  of  the 
slavery  there.  It  will  be  contended  thenkbre,  that  they  were  bei^ 
tefy  or  less  hazardous^  subjects  for  emaneipatiouj  than  the  slaves  in 
our  colonies.  We  admit  this  objection,  and  we  give  it  its  full 
weight.  We  admit  it  to  be  less  hazardous  to  emancipate  a  new 
than  an  old  slave.  And  yet  the  case  of  the  Sierra.  Leone  captumk^ 
}iegroes  is  a  very  strong  one*  They  were  all  Africans.  They 
were  all  slaves.  They  must  have  contracted  as  mortal  a  hatred  of 
the  whites  from  their  sufierings  on  board  ship  by  fetters;  whip's^ 
and  suffocation  in  the  hold,  as  the  West  ludian  from  those  se^eri- 
ties  which  are  attached  to  their  bondage  upon  shore.  Under  these 
circumstances  then  we  find  them  made  free;  but  observe,  not  after 
any  preparatory  discipline,  but  almost  s$tddenly,  and  fkU  singTy, 
but  in  bodies  at  a  time.  We  find  them  alto  settled  or  made  to  liTe  | 
under  the  unnatural  government  of  the  whites;  and«  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  we  find  thdr  present  number,  as  compared  witb 
ftat  of  the  whites  in  tlie  same  colony,  nearly  as  twenty  to  oiie;'not- 
withstanding  which  superiority  fresh  eri^ancipatrons  are  constantly 
taking  place,  as  fresh  cargoes  of  the  captured  arrive  in  port. 
'  It  will  be  sidd,  lastly,  that  all  the  tbij^r  cases  pot  togetlier  prove 
nothing.  They  can  give  us  nothing  like  a  positive  assurance,  tliat 
die  Negro  slaves  in  our  colonies  would  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  emancipation  without  danger  to  their  masters  or  the  commu-* 
ttily  at  large.  Certainly  not.  Nor  if  these'  instances  bad  been 
far  more  numerous  than  tl)ey  are,  could  they,  in  this  world  of  ac- 
cidents, ha^-e  given  us  a  moral  certainty  of  this.  They  afford  us 
howe\^r  a  hope,  that  emancipation  is  practicable  without  danger  i 
fpr  will  any  one  pretend  to  say,  that  \Ve  shouM  have  had  as  much 
^       '  '  ^  reason 
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reason  for  entertaining  such  a  hope,  if  no  such  instances  Anilac- 
curred;  or  that  we  should  not-have  had  reasoato  despair,  if  lour 
such'  experiments  had  been  made,  and  if  they  had  all  fkiled^   They  . 
afibrd  us  again  ground  for  .believing,  that  ther^  is  a  peculiar  a^pfef 
ness,  and  piastiqi^,  and  pliability  in  the  African  character/  Thra  ^ 
softness  may  be  collected  almost  every  where  from  the  Travels  :of' 
Mr.Mungo  Park,  and  has  been  noticed  by  other  writers,  who  have 
contrasted  it  wtth  the  unbending  ferocity  of.tne  North  American 
Indians  and  other  tribes.     But  ir  this  be  a  feature  in  -the  African 
character,  we  niay  account  for  the  uniformity  of  the  conduct  of 
those  Africans,  who  were  liberated  on  the  several  occasions  above 
mentioned,  or  for  their  yielding  so  uniformly  to  the  impressions, 
which  had  been  ^ven  them  by  their  superiors,  after  they  had  been 
made  free ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  why  should  not  our  colonial  slaves,  if 
emancipated,  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  manner  f    Besides, 
we  are  not  sure  whether  the  good  conduct  of  the  liberated  in  these 
cases  was  not  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  a  sense  of  interest,  when 
they  came  to  know,  that  their  condition  was  to  be  improved.  Self- 
interest  is  a  leading  principle  with  all  who  are  born  into  the  world ; 
and  why  is  the  ISegro  slave  in  our  colonies  to  be  shut  out  from 
this'  common  feeling  of  our  nature  ? — why  is  he  to  rise  against  his 
roaster,  when  he  is  informed  that  his  condition  is  to  be  bettered  i 
Did  not  the  planters,  as  we  have  before  related,  declare  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1816,  that  their  Negroes  had  then 
imliibed  the  idea  that  they  were  to  be  made  free,  and  that  they  were 
extremely  restless  on  that  account  *(    But  what  was  the  cause  of  all 
this  restlessness  ?  Why,  undoubtedly  the  thought  of  their  emancipa- 
tion was  so  interesting,  or  rather  a  matter  of  such  exceedingly  great 
joy  to  them,  that  they  could  not  help  thinking  and  talking  of  it. 
And  would  not  this  be  the  case  with  our  Negroes  at  this  moment, 
if  such  a  prospect  were  to  be  set  before  them  ?     But  if  they  would 
be  overjoyed  at  this  prospect,  is  it  Ukely  they  would  cut  the  throats 
of  those^  whp  should  attempt  to  realize  it  ?  would  they  not,  on  the 
other  band,  be  disposed  to  conduct  themselves  equally  well  as  the 
other  African  slaves  before  mentioned,  when  they  came  to  know, 
that  they  were  immediately  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this 
great  blessing,  the  jlfrs^  guarantee  of  which  would  be  an  immediate 
and  living  experience  of  better  laws  and  better  treatment  f 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  II.  T/ie Colony  of  Freilericks-Qord — an  Experiment  forre- 
tiering  the  Poor  by  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands^. 

A  BENEVOLENT  Society  was  instituted  at  the  Hague  in 
jf3^  the  year  1818,  with  the  \iew  of  providing  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  poor  by  their  own  labour;  and  of  creating,  for  that  purpose, 
efiective  and  economical  resources. 

We  shall  preface  our  account  of  the  labours  of  this  society  by 
a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  established.  Witli 
every  people,  labour  is  limited  by  the  quantity  of  food  which  can 
be  disposed  of.  The  truth  of  this  principle  may  be  thus  confirmed. 
Land  actually  in  cultivation  requires  only  a  definite  number  of 
hands.  If  the  number  of  persons,  of  which  a  nation  consists,  ex- 
ceed that  which  agriculture  demands,  the  excess  of  population  can 
find  the  means  of  subsistence  only  by  the  production  of  such  arti- 
cles as  will  tempt  the  agricultural  class  to  give  in  exchange  for 
them  the  surplus  of  their  own  consumption. 

But  as  the  portion,  which  may  for  this  purpose  remain  dispo- 
sable, is  circumscribed  by  the  extent  of  the  lands  appropriated  to 
agriculture,  by  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  and  by  the  system  of  culti- 
vation, it  is  evident,  that  the  other  branches  of  industry  can  only 
furnish  the  means  of  support  for  a  definite  number  of  individuals — 
for  so  many,  that  is,  as  the  surplus  of  the  harvests  can  subsist.  If 
the  wants  of  a  society  surpass  this  measure,  a  part  of  its  population 
is  necessarily  reduced  to  indigence;  that  is,  it  is  no  longer  in  a  state 
to  gain  by  its  labour  the  means  of  subsistence.  And  such  is  un- 
happily the  state  of  the  greater  part  of  European  nations,  as  the 
following  facts  will  sufficiently  prove- 
All  the  provisions,  which  the  soil  of  Europe  produces,  are  con- 
sumed. There  is  no  country  so  fertile,  that  any  part  of  its  alimen- 
tary produce  can  remain  unappropriated,  and  become  superfluous. 
As  land  does  not  produce  gratuitously,  the  cultivator  would  have 
no  interest  in  plucking  from  its  bosom,  what  is  to  cost  him  con- 
stant toil,  ^vithout  corapensauon.  That  part  of  the  produce  which 
the  cultivator  himself  consumes  not,  finds  other  consumers ;  and, 
as  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  many  human  beings,  in  the 
actual  state  of  things,  cannot  procure  sufficient  food,  it  is  clear, 
that  either  some  consuipe  beyond  what  is  necessary,  or  else,  that 
the  whole  of  the  food  which  the  land  produces,  falls  short  of  the 
whole  wants  of  the  people  by  which  it  is  inhabited.  But  both 
these  cases  exists 

It  is  unquestionable,  that  if  the  rich,  and  such  as  are  in  easy 

*  Vide  R  ststement  publishecT  by  M»jor-gen.  Van  den  Bosch,  the  sapcrtn- 
tendant  of  the  colony. 

circum- 


circumstances^  retrenched  their  luxuries;  if  they  were  content  with 
more  substantial  and  less  expensive  food ;  if  they  sacrificed  a  part 
of  the  enjoyments  with  whicli  they  studiously  surround  themselves 
the  same  quantity  of  land  now  consecrated  to  their  use,  would  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  them. 

If  we  consider  how  many  fields  are  withdrawn  from  the  culti- 
vation of  human  food,  to  subsist  horses  kept  for  pleasure,  to  raise 
colouring  substances  (which  are  not  articles  of  the  first  necessity), 
to  convert  them  into  gardens,  and  groves  and  walks,  to  procure 
the  means  of  indulging  the  sense  and  gratifying  the  taste,  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced  that  a  large  portion  of  valuable  soil  serves  solely 
for  factitious  wants,  and  that  the  poorest  class  of  the  human  race 
employs  more  of  it  than  is  necessary  to  secure  its  subsistence. 

But  as  it  is  essential  to  the  order  of  society,  that  every  one  should 
use,  at  his  pleasure,  what  he  has  legally  acquired,  this  superabun* 
dant  consumption  of  some  cannot  be  hmited  in  fevour  of  others, 
without  utterly  subverting  the  edifice  of  society,  and  violating  those 
rights,  the  preservation  of  which  is  the  very  object  of  the  assem- 
blage of  men  in  political  communities. 

With  respect  to  others  among  us,  there  are  unhappily  a  very 
considerable  number  who  do  not  find  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  after  opulence  has  provided  for  its  wants,  and  satisfied 
its  desires ;  for,  if  there  were  enough  for  all,  each  must  find  his 
share,  or  some  portion  must  remain  unappropriated. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  is  contradicted  by  the  obvious 
fact ;  and  the  second  is  inadmissible,  because,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  there  would  be  an  absurdity  in  the  employment  of  time 
and  labour,  fi>r  the  production  of  what  could  be  subservient  neitlier 
to  the  wants  nor  the  pleasures  of  life. 

There  iis  no  romedy  against  the  misery  which  overwhelms  one 
portion  of  the  human  race,  but  in  the  two  following  measures — to 
augment  the  quantity  of  food,  and  to  secure  the  augmented  aub-i 
sistence  to  the  support  of  the  indigent  class. 

In  admitting  the  possiUlity  of  augmenting  by  encouragement, 
by  the  extension. and  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  firuits.of  the 
eartli,  till  they  were  equal  to  the  real  wants  of  all  animated  beinas, 
sUU  it  would  not  follow,  that  those  who  are  now  in  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  would  find  the  meaba  of  comfortable  subsistence. 
For  it  is  possible,  it  is  even  probable,  that  some  of.  the  richer 
orders,  avaiUng  themsdves  of  the  advanti^  of  their  position,  would 
hasten  to  anficipate  the  indigent  class,  and  outetrip  it,  in  order  to 
getpossession  of  this  new  w^th. 

The  prosperity  of  one  dasia  uE  society  would  without  doubt  be 
a  gainer  by  such  an  amelioration  in  the  state  of  things.:  in  one  point 
of  view,  whatever  tendato  realise  such  an  amelioration  is  certainly  a 
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matter  of  high  importance.  It  is  the  direct  means  of  advandng 
art  and  science,  and  to  a  certain  point,  of  diffusing  an  increase  of 
accommodation  over  the  whole  of  society.  But  it  is  not  by  such  an 
amelioration,  that  we  can  hope  to  pluck  a  naticm  from  the  deep 
misery,  into  which  a  great  number  of  its  members  are  plunged. 

Let  us  only  turn  our  eyes  upon  North  America.  Nature  there 
-presents  in  sufficiency,  and  even  in  abundance,  all  that  is  requisite 
for  the  acquirement  of  necessaries,  by  means  of  labour.  There 
exist  immense  tracts,  which,  when  rendered  productive,  might 
furnish  food  for  ten  times,  and  more,  the  actual  population  of  those 
vast  countries;  and,  nevertheless,  a  multitude  of  paupers  are  scat* 
iered  over  the  soil.  Is  this  matter  of  astonishment  i  Alas !  there 
are  every  where  unhappy  persons,  v/ho  either  through  want  of  in* 
dustry,  or  the  consequences  of  former  prodigality,  or  profusion,  or 
debauchery,  or  other  less  blameable  causes,  sink  into  a  state  of 
destitution,  which  leaves  them  neither  vigour  nor  courage  enough 
to  recover  or  escape.  Bereft  of  all  moral  energy,  they  abandon 
themselves  to  public  charity ;  and  calculating  on  gratuitous  assist* 
ance^  prefer  their  misery  to  labour.  Freed  from  many  of  the  obli- 
gations, to  which  the  other  members  of  society  must  submit,  the 
indigent  of  every  country  resign  themselves  too  readily  to  drag 
on  a  degraded  existence,  in  which,  however,  irregular  enjoyments 
(the  fruit  of  injudicious  liberality)  compensate  occasionally  the 
most  painful  privations.  Their  children  grow  up  in  idleness  anci 
profligacy ;  and  thus  a  race  of  Pariahs  every  where  springs  up, 
propagates,  and  becomes  at  once  a  burden  and  a  source  of  danger 
to  society. 

It  is  of  importance,  then,  not  only  to  assign  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence  to  those  who  are  without  them,  and  prevent  others  from 
invading  them ;  but  also,  in  some  measure,  to  force  the  indigent  to 
improve  these  means  by  well-regulated  labour,  to  use  them  with 
reserve  and  foresight,  and  thus  re-enter  honourably  into  that  so- 
ciety, of  which  they  are  now  the  shame  and  the  scouige. 
.  To  this  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  recur.  But  we 
have  first  to  show  more  distinctly,  how  strongly  the  |dan  we  have 
just  described,  ought  to  fix  the  attention  of  governments  and  of  the 
friends  Of  humanity. 

Since  machinery  has  been  introduced  and  multiplied  in  our  ma- 
nufectories,  manual  labour  must  of  necessity  have  diminished  io 
value.  At  least  triple  the  sale  of  an  article  is  now  necessary,  to 
fiimisli  subsistence  for  the  same  number  of  workmen  ^rhich  it  sub- 
sisted before.  Every  consumer  employs  in  his  consumption  now  a 
more  considerable  portion  of  raw  material,  and  a  less  value  of  ma- 
nual labour  than  before. 

Now  this  raw  material  being,  for  the  most  part,  agricultural 
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tproductioDy  the  progress  of  agriculture  left  to  its  natural  course 
jmast  improve  the  condiuon  of  the  fanner,  and  enable  him  to  con** 
^ume  more  manufactures  of  every  kind. 

But  the  labouring  class  of  society  would  not  by  this  gain  any 
-thing  tike  the  amount  of  what  it  has  lost,  by  the  introduction  of 
jnachinery  into  the  workshops  of  the  manufacturer.  For  again 
•we  repeat,  the  manufactures  which  issue  from  them  contain  now 
a  much  greater  value  in  the  raw  produce^  and  much  less  in  manual 
labour,  than  before.  We  must  therefore  set  about  creating  new 
resources,  and  directing  those  which  agriculture  places  at  our  dis- 
posal, in  such  a  manner  that  not  only  the  indigent,  who  existed  be- 
fore the  invention  of  machinery,  may  find  in  them  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, but  also  that  the  multitude  of  hands  which,  since  that 
epoch,  has  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  may  be  replaced  in  a 
state  of  producUve  activity. 

To  cast  a  litde  more  light  on  the  sdidity  of  our  reasoning,  let  it  be 
8Uf^>osed,  that  a  machine  has  been  invented,  by  means  of  which  the 
cultivator  can  himself  give  to  the  raw  produce  of  his  own  industry, 
the  form  and  quality,  which  his  occasions  require.  The  cultivator 
might  thus  subsist  in  society  abne  by  his  own  labour.  Tlie  only  ef- 
fect of  any  amelioration  in  the  state  of  agriculture,  would  be  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  cultivator.  For  the  machine,  which 
be  would  have  at  his  disposal,  applied  to  the  products  of  rural  in- 
dustry, would  place  him  in  an  independence^  nearly  complete,  of  all 
foreign  assistance,  for  the  procurement  of  whatever  was  necessary 
for  his  accommodation . 

Now  the  number  of  men,  who  can  find  the  means  of  subsistence 
in  any  other  branch  of  industry  than  agriculture,  must  become  less 
in  proportion  as  the  want  of  hands,  when  armed  with  machinery, 
diminishes.  For  the  cultivator  will  always  himself  consume  a 
greater  share  of  raw  produce  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  sum, 
•which  he  will  require  to  get  it  worked  up,  and  fitted  for  his  own 
purposes ;  and  thus  the  number  of  those,  who  can  subsist  by  any 
labour  independent  of  agriculture,  would  be  annihilated  the  very 
moment  there  existed  machinery,  which  the  former  could  employ 
at  his  pleasure,  in  transmuting  the  produce  of  the  earth  at  once 
into  a  manufactured  state. 

If  agriculture,  in  its  turn,  demanded  a  greater  immber  of  hands, 
in  proportion  to  the  improvements  and  augmentation  oi  which  it 
18  susceptible,  there  would  be  a  compensation ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Improvements  of  this  kind  are  efiected  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  employment  of  horses,  instruments,  mechanical  means,  so  that 
the  resources  of  those,  who  must  labour  for  subsistence,  are  not 
materially  multiplied. 

The  improvement  of  agriculture,  abstractedly  considered,  is 

therefore 
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therefore  not  of  iudf  a  suffident  remedy  for  poverty :  and,  indeed 
in  the  actual  state  of  industry  ia  Europe,  it  is  very  uncerUb, 
whether  the  indigent  classes  would  ip  this  way  gun  any  sennble 
auginentation  of  labour.  With  these  considerations^  then,  we  have 
on^  to  contrive  by  other  expedients  the  means  of  obtuning  re* 
sources,  which  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  imperative. 
^he  natureoif  these  resources  must  be  such  as  unite  three  conditions. 
'  In  thejirsi  place,  they  must  in  the  result,  by  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritorial productions,  augment  the  mass  of  food ;  for,  without  thisi 
we  shall  be  ii\  danger  of  only  displacing  misery,  and  of  endowing 
actual  indigence  at  the  expense  of  a  dass  now  occupied  and  in* 
dustrious. 

We  must,  besides f  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  secure  to 
the  indigent  this  increase  of  provisions,  the  advantage  of  which  they 
must  be  enabled  to  acquire  in  exchange  for  their  labour. 

Andf  finally,  it  is  not  enough  to  attack  the  evil  in  its  prindples; 
it  must  be  combated  also  in  the  efiects,  which. by  its  too  long 
existence  it  has  produced  on  the  indigent  part  of  the  nation.  In 
this  view,  it  is  indispensable,  that  they  be  m  some  measure  forced 
to  labour  and  to  economy,  and  the  race  be  regenerated  by  amoral 
amelioration,  which  the  assisting  hand,  that  seeks  to  rescue  it  from 
its  state  of  misery  and  prostration,  may  spread  over  it. 

All  these  considerations,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  united  and  closely 
connected,  in  the  project  for  establishing  agricultural  colonies*^ 
for  which  the  waste  lands  of  our  country  present  a  vast  tract  of 
territory;  particularly,  if  to  this  resource  be  added  that  of  manu- 
&cturing  labour,  such  as  spinning  and  weaving  linen  and  wodleo; 
by  means  of  which,  the  colonists  will  be  able  to  provide,  by  their 
own  industry,  both  their  food  and  clothing. 

It  is  well  known,  that  our  heaths  of  sand  cmd  peat  are  capable 
of  cultivation.  For  more  than  a  century,  many  thousand  acres  of 
similar  wastes  have  been  converted  into  productiye  fields,  particu* 
larly  in  Groningen,  where  new  inclosures  have  given  birth  to  the 
beautiful  villages  of  Peckd-Aa  and  Wildervanck*  By  similar  un- 
dertakings, the  provinces  of  Drendie  and  Overyssd  are  every  day 
receiving  new  accessions  of  territorial  riches.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  a  veiy  considerable  quantity  of  our  barren  lands, 
conceal  beneath  their  surface  sources  of  subsistence,  Tv4iich  a  wise 
industry  might  turn  to  advantage.  The  question  to  be  examined 
here,  however,  is,  whether  this  resource  can  be  rendered  profitable 
to  our  paupers ;  and  we  shall  soon  percdve,  tliat,  in  this  respect, 
experience  has  removed  all  uncertainty. 

it  is  sufiSciendy  ascertained,  what  the  lands  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  will  return  as  profit  to  the  cultivators.     In  an  average 
year,.tlie  gross  produce  (of  course,  seed,  manure,  labour— all  is  in- 
cluded) 
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clttded)  amouBts  to  150  or  flOOflorins  the  arpents  l^/.EngUah  acre. 
Therefore^  when  the  colonists  shall  be  in  a  state  to  procure  by. 
thor  own  diligence,  the  requisite  manure,  and  when  they  shall  ac^ 
quire,  by  their  own  hands,  the  labour,  for  which  others  must  be 
paid,  it  will  be  ao  exagj^eration  to  calculate  on  a  net  return  of  125 
florinsasnearly  92.  English  acre :  and  if  we  consider  the  high  prices 
at  which  the  small  consumer,  who  never  purchases  but  in  detail, 
and  often  on  credit,  now  procures  the  articles  for  which  he  has. 
occasion,  (articles,  too,  which  are  always  of  inferior  quality,)  we 
shall  readily  percrive,  how  much  the  certainty  of  a  fixed  income 
must  ameliorate  his  condition. 

The  wants  of  a  family  of  seven  or  eight  persons  of  this  class,  are 
calculated,  in  the  country,  at  250  or  SOO  florins  annuallyasabout 
24/. ;  that  is,  at  200  florins  for  food  and  clothing,  and,  at  the  least, 
50  for  different  articles  of  every  other  sort. 

The  produce  of  two  cows,  which  may  certainly  be  valued  at 
iOO  florinss=8/.  155.,  and  for  which  an  arpent  and  a  half  of  land 
ss  nearly  two  English  acres,  is  quite  sufficient,  added  to  the  return, 
of  tWoarpentsss2-^  English  acres,  to  be  employed  in  the  growth  of 
com,  will  amply  supply  the  wants  of  such  a  family,  especially  as 
the  members  of  it  have  besides  the  opportunity  of  making  some  ad- 
vanta^,  by  working  in  the  Society's  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
establishments. 

To  make  these  lands  serviceable,  they  must  first  be  improved. 
The  operations  of  paring,  burning,  8cc.  will  do  this  well  in  the  first 
instance.  But  the  fertility  thus  elicited,  will  6o6n  be  exhausted 
without  a  supply  of  manure.  The  colonists  must  therefore  be  en- 
abled to  procure  themselves,  for  the  future,  sufficient  manure  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  cows,  which  should  for  this 
purpose  be  fed  in  hovels,  will  furnish  a  part.  More  may  be  ob- 
tained by  making  near  each  house  a  reservoir,  for  the  reception  of. 
soil,  suds,  sweepings  and  refuse  of  every  kind.  It  will  be  seed  in 
the  sequel  of  this  article,  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
vegetable  manure  have  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  our  colonies.  Mea- 
sures again  have  been  taken  to  introduce  and  feed  sheep.  By  means 
of  these  resources,  a  good  system  of  cropping,  and  approved  prin- 
ciples of  farming,  certain  success  may  be  reckoned  upon. 

If  the  highest  degree  of  welfare  for  the  colonists  were  the  prin- 
cipal thing  in  view,  without  doubt  a  larger  quantity  of  land  might 
be  assigned  to  each  family.  There  is  enough  disposable.  But  the 
great  object  is  to  provide  a  remedy  for  indigence ;  and  therefore 
we  must  proceed  cautiously  and  economise  a  resource  which  is 
destined  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  number  possible  of  the  desti- 
tute. We  must  even  carefully  guard  against  placing  our  colohists 
in  a  state  of  ease  and  welfare,  which  might  induce  small  cultivators. 

to 
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to  dissipate  their  property,  in  the  hope  of  finding  afterwards  an 
ample  indemnification  for  their  losses,  in  a  more  prosperous  lot 
than  what  they  now  enjoy.  It  is  of  importance  also  in  the  distri- 
bution of  land,  not  to  go  beyond  tlie  strengtii  of  an  establishment, 
which,  on  our  plan,  ^ill  frequendy  be  composed,  not  only  of  pau- 
pers, in  a  great  degree  deteriorated  physically  and  morally,  but 
also  of  the  very  dregs  of  towns ;  and  consequently  of  individuals 
little  familiar  with  field  labour. 

It  is  not  enough,  again,  to  secure  to  such  an  establishment  the 
laeans  of  subsistence  for  one  yean  It  is  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  poor  which  we  are  attempting  to  pro- 
mote :  it  is  to  open  sources  of  subsistence^  which  will  never  dry 
up,  unless  they  themselves  peril  the  existence  of  them,  by  idleness 
or  misomduct,  that  we  are  labouring  to  accomplish.  The  esta- 
blishment of  agricultural  colonies  will  furnish  us  with  the  means 
of  effecting  this  object ;  but  a  plan  of  this  kind  demands  great  care 
and  ^reat  perseverance.  It  is  not  enough  to  assign  lands  to  the 
colonists ;  the  most  watchful  solicitude  must  more  partTcularly  be 
devoted  to  their  agricultural  education  and  moral  regeneration.  Our 
colonists  will  require  a  corresponding  instruction  in  die  art  (new  to 
the  greater  part  of  them),  which  they  are  going  to  exercise;  their 
labour  and  their  conduct  will  alike  demand  a  constant  superinten- 
dence ;  extraordinary  assistance  must  be  provided,  when  harvests* 
fail,  when  sickness  and  other  misfortunes  threaten  the  extinction 
of  their  hopes. 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  subject  the  colo- 
nists to  a  kind  of  military  discipline,  and  not  only  to  fit  them  for 
their  situation  bv  agricultural  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants, 
but  also  not  to  leave  them  the  disposal  of  their  property,  except 
under  certain  conditions,  and  in  proportion  as  by  their  assiduity, 
economy,  and  conduct,  they  show  themselves  worthy  of  so  much 
confidence. 

It  has  also  been  thought  necessary  to  introduce  manufactures 
in  the  colonies,  in  order  that  the  women  and  children  may  contri- 
bute to  the  welfare  of  the  family,  increase  its  accommodations,  and 
provide  resources  against  the  failure  of  harvests,  or  the  occurrence 
of  any  other  calamity.  The  whole  productive  power  of  the  colo- 
nists will  thus  be  always  m  activity,  some  turning  land  to  the  best 
account,  and  others  adding  new  value  to  flax  and  fleeces. 

But  admitting  that,  by  the  concurrence  of  so  many  cares,  we  may 
reckon  upon  a  successful  result,  it  still  remains  to  be  considered, 
whether  we  are  not  incurring  the  risk  of  purchasing  it  too  deariy, 
whether  the  resulting  advantages  are  worth  the  expense  which  it 
requires.  To  this  question  also,  experience  has  replied  most  satis- 
factorily. 

The 
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The  sequel  of  tjbis  article  will  irrefiragably  prove,  tliat' the  system 
here  developed,  so  far  from  being  expensive,  on  the  contrary  pre-^ 
sents  great  facilities  for  economy ;  and  that  the  savings  which  may 
result  from  it  to  local  andl)enevolent  institutions  are  very  consider- 
able. It  is  not  however  the  less  true,  that  our  undertaking,  like 
every  other  great  undertaking,  demands  large  funds :  we  will  there-- 
fore  now  state,  first,  in  what  manner  the  Society  provided  the  re- 
sources, which  were  necessary  to  commence  its  career ;  we  shall 
then  detail  the  uses  which  it  has  made  of  them ;  and,  finally,  the 
results  of  all  its  cares  and  labours.  The  reader  will  thus  be  ena- 
bled, with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  cause,  to  judge  whether  the 
success  is  worth  the  cost  incurred  in  producing  it. 

The  Society  resolved  upon  making  an  experiment,  to  secure  to 
fifty  families,  composed  solely  of  destitute  persons,  an  honest  and 
competent  subsistence,  by  means  of  the  cultivation  of  barren  lands, 
and  the  manufacture  of  common  articles.  For  this  purpose  not 
only  ready  money  was  wanting,  but  also  a  certainty  of  sale  for  wool 
and  flax,  spun  or  woven. 

For  this  purpose  recourse  was  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  volun- 
tary sul»criptions.  These  the  Society,  which  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  La  Soci^t^  de  Bienfaisance,  realised ;  and  the  members 
Were  bound  together  by  a  set  of  regulations,  established  on  the 
principles  of  a  rigorous  responsibility,  and  a^  administration  cal- 
culated expressly  for  eflecting  the  object  of  the  association. 

These  regulations  were,  in  some  measure,  submitted  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  nation,  and  formed  an  appeal  to  the  bene- 
volence of  all  the  friends  of  humanity,  which  it  reckoned  within 
its  precincts.  It  will  be  desirable  to  state  the  most  important  of 
them.  '  ' 

Every  inhabitant  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  possession  of  his  po- 
litical rights,  is  admissible  into  the  Society  on  the  presentation  of 
one  of  its  members. 

£very  member  of  the  Society  contributes  annually  the  small  sum 
of  52  sous  de  Hollands 4s.  4d., — not  being  precluded  of  course 
from  making  any  donations,  which  he  may  further  consecrate  to 
the  objects  of  die  Society. 

Every  person,  belonging  or  not  belonging  to  the  Society,  may 
subscribe  for  any  quantity  of  cloth,  which  the  Society  will  furnish 
out  of  the  produce,  which  the  colonists  manufacture  under  its  di- 
rection and  superintendence. 

Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  Society  at  his  pleasure, 
and  to  exonerate  himself  for  the  future  from  all  obligations  con- 
tracted towards  it. 

The  funds,  which  the  Society  obtains  by  means  of  contributions, 

donations. 
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dooatioiM,  or  b  any  other  wajr,  are  to  be  employed  solely  in  esta- 
bbsbing  agricultand  colonies,  where  the  destitute  may  6nd  a  shelter 
from  misery  by  means  of  labour. 

Every  commune  (parish)  which  entrusts  the  Sodety  with  funds, 
preserves  its  right  in  them :  these  funds  must  be  employed  in  favour 
of  the  paupers  of  that  commune;  and  the  buildings  constructed 
from  the  produce  of  its  liberality,  become  its  own  property. 

Education,  and  the  exercise  of  the  difierent  forms  of  religious 
worship,  which  are  to  be  secured  to  the  colonists,  are  chargeable 
on  the  Sodety.  The  expense  relative  to  these  matters  is  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  fuivds  at  its  disposal. 

The  administration  of  the  interests,  which  constitute  the  object 
of  the  Society,  is  entrusted  to  two  commissions. 

The  first  of  them  has  the  name  of  Commission  of  Beneficence : 
it  consists  of  a  president  for  life,  an  office  which  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Frederic,  die  second  son  of  the  King,  has  condescended 
to  undertake ;  two  assessors,  assistants  of  the  president,  appointed 
for  one  year,  but  re-eligible  for  any  number  of  years ;  and  nine  other 
members,  out  of  whom  a  secretary  is  sdected. 

This  commission  is  divided  into  four  sections :  the  first  of  which 
IS  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  finances ;  the  second  with 
the  arrangements,  that  is,  of  works,  8cc.;  the  third  with  the  corre- 
spondence; and  the  fourth  with  aU  the  remuning  interests  of  the 
Society. 

The  first  assessor  is  president  of  the  section  of  arrangements ; 
the  second  assessor  presides  over  the  fourth  section.  The  other 
two  sections  choose  their  own  presidents. 

When  the  Commission  of  Beneficence  is  not  assembled,  its 
functions  are  exercised  by  a  committee ;  which  is  composed  of 
those  members  whose  constant  attendance  may  be  reckoned  upon, 
and  takes  the  title  of  Permanent  Commission,  of  which  the  second 
assessor  is  the  president. 

The  two  assessors  are  personally  responsible :  the  firxt,  that  no 
orders  be  issued  (and  all  orders  must  be  countersigned  by  him  to 
give  them  validity)  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Society ;  the  second, 
that  in  the  execution  of  these  orders  (with  the  execution  of  which 
he  is  particularly  charged,)  the  funds  be  not  diverted  finom  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  specifically  appropriated. 

The  president  of  the  Commission  of  Beneficence  has  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Society :  he  summons  the  members 
of  the  said  commission  at  his  pleasure,  and  dissolves  in  the  same 
way  its  meetings. 

Every  year  one  member  of  the  said  Commission  of  Beneficence 
epes  out.  but  may  be  re-elected. 

The 


The  other,  called  the  Commission  of  SuperioteDdanoe,  oopsists 
pf  24  members;  who  are  elected  by  the  whole  Society, and  re» 
eligible.    It  nominates  its  own  president  and  secretary* 

In  the  year  1819,  His  {loyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange 
accepted  the  first  of  these  functions. 

This  commission  annually  receires  and  verifies  the  accounts  of 
the  Society ;  it  examines,  or  causes  to  be  examined,  all  the  plans 
and  labours  executed  by  the  Sodety ;  as  also  all  that  has  been  done 
or  undertaken  in  favour  of  the  destiuite :  it  discharges  the  Com- 
iiiission  of  Beneficeioce  from  its  responsibility;  and,  if  there  be 
cause,  orders  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  against  those  who  have 
contravened  the  orders  or  rules. 

No  modification  of  the  rules  can  be  made  but  by  the  consent  of 
the  two  commissions,  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

Such  are  the  principal  regulations,  which  constitute  the  funda* 
mental  laws  of  the  Soci£t6  de  Bienfaisance. 

The  rules  of  the  Society  received  the  royal  sanction  and  were 
announced  to  the  public  in  the  year  1818;  tlie  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, the  commanders  of  military 'districts,  and  the  local  autho- 
rities were  exhorted  to  second  the  execution  of  them,  and  em-^ 
powered  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  Society,  by  associating 
charitable  persons  within  their  influence.  The  efiect  of  all  tliese 
measures  was,  that  very  speedily  £0,000  persons  were  enrolled  in 
die  lists  of  the  Society,  and  the  contributions  amounted  to  more 
than  70,000  florins,  exclusive  of  engagements  for  more  than  26,000 
yards  of  cloth.  The  Society  was  thus  in  a  short  time  in  a  state  to 
commence  its  projected  experiment. 

The  authorities  of  the  towns  and  country  villages  (communes) 
were  requested  to  appoint  local  commissions,  consisting,  in  the 
towns,  of  two  members  of  the  corporation  (regence\  of  two  mini-* 
sters  of  difierent  religious  persuasions,  and  of  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Society ;  as  also  of  a  general,  or 
other  superior  officer,  in  places  where  there  were  any  such.  In 
country  places  tiiese  commissions  consist  of  the  head  of  the  local 
authorities,  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  of  a  member  of  the  Society. 
The  object  of  these  subordinate  commissions  is,  to  collect  the 
contributions,  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  communes, 
in  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

For  the  greater  security  of  the  public,  all  contributions  and  do- 
nations are  directed  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  the  Low  Countries 
by  the  Section  of  Finance;  and  die  Permanent  Commission  alone 
can  dispose  of  the  funds,  by  checks  on  the  bank,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  persons  in  whose  favour  they  are  given,  the  ol^t 
for  which  they  are  given,  and  the  order  which  authorizes  tlie  pay- 
ment, 
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meat,  roust  be  stated.  Each  check  must  be  signed  by  His  Royal 
Higbnebs  the  President  of  the  Commission  of  Henc^cence,  and 
countersigned  by  the  second  assessor. 

For  the  further  satisfacuon  of  the  public,  and  to  afibrd  the  greater 
security  to  the  nation  for  the  proper  employment  of  these  funds, 
every  article  of  expense  referable  to  the  colonial  establishments, 
has  been  fixed  at  a  maximum,  to  be,  in  no  case,  exceeded. 

Fl.        £.  f.    d. 

For  each  bouse 500  »  43  15    0 

*—  fornitore  and  fanning  implements 100  s     8  15    0 

•^  clothes 150  »  IS    S    d 

—  two  C0W8 .     150  as  13    3    d 

—  the  seed  of  the  first  year,  and  bringing  the  land  into  )    ^g^  b  ss    no 

a  sUie  of  cultivation J  *uu 

—  advances  in  provisions  for  the  first  year  ....  50  s     4    7    6 

■                      for  difierent  purposes 50ss476 

— ->  flax  and  wool  for  spinning  and  weaving  ....  SOO  »  17  10    O 

—  Si  arpenu  8s4|  English,  of  waste  land    ....  100  ss     8  15    0 

'       1700  sl48  15    0 

.  After  having  thus  arranged  the  appropriation  of  its  finances,  the 
Society  purchased  a  tract  of  land  called  Westerbeck-Sloot,  situated 
near  the  confines  of  Drcnthe,  Friesland,  and  O  very ssel,  near  the  small 
town  of  Steenwyk.  This  purchase,  which  comprehends  about  600 
arpents  (s=770  Eng.  acres)  of  heath  and  bog,  of  which  about  50 
or  60  were  already  inclosed  or  wooded,  was  made  at  the  price  of 
66,000  florins,  which  sum  was  raised  by  a  loan  at  6  per  cent.,  with 
an  engagement  to  redeem  at  certain  periods. 

The  land  already  in  cultivation  was  let  to  the  former  occupants ; 
and  160  arpents  (=:  190  Eng.  acres)  of  the  uncultivated  part  were 
destined  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  first  colony :  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Frederic  permitting  it  to  take  the  name  of  Fr£D£- 
RICKS.OORD. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  the  colony  with  the 
adjoining  country,  and  to  make  conveyance  less  expensive,  a  small 
river,  called  the  Aa,  was  made  navigable.  A  store-house,  school, 
spinning-rooms,  and  fifty-two  cottages  were  built :  and  then  the 
Society  proceeded  to  people  the  colony ;  for  which  purpose  the 
principal  communes  sent  their  destitute  families,  and  were  imme- 
diately exonerated  from  the  burden  of  their  future  support. 

These  difierent  labours  commenced  in  September  1818;  and  on 
the  first  of  the  following  November  the  colonists  were  put  in  pos- 
session of  their  houses. 

Rules  for  their  domestic  management  had  been  drawn  up  before 
their  arrival ;  and  every  colonist  bound  himself  by  his  signature  to 
conform  to  them  in  all  respects.  Care  was  taken,  at  the  same  tiinei 

to 
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to  state  the  reasons  for  establishing  these  rules,  in  an  explanatory 
paper  annexed  to  the  rules;  and  the  utmost  paiuj  were  used  to 
impress  upon  the  colonists  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the 
arrangements. 

To  secure  still  further  the  execution  of  these  rules,  it  was  also 
resolved  that  each  colony  should  be  subjected  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  sub-director,  who,  under  the  authority  of  a  director- 
general  for  all  the  colonies,  should  watch  over  the  interior  manage- 
ment of  the  cottages  and  the  execution  of  the  agricultural  labours. 

Every  ten  families  were  besides  confided  to  the  particular  care 
of  an  inspector.  For  this  purpose  the  King  has  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  Society  a  certain  number  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, with  the  requisite  talents  and  qualities,  to  exercise  the  sort  of 
surveillance  assigned  them. 

The  functions  of  the  inspectors  consist  in  directing  the  colonists 
in  the  practice  of  agriculture ;  in  keeping  an  eye  upon  their  labour, 
and  their  domestic  interests :  in  a  word,  in  seeing,  each  in  the  ex- 
tent confided  to  his  care,  that  the  regulations  be  observed,  and  the 
orders  of  the  sub-director  be  punctually  executed. 

Every  morning,  at  an  appointed  hour,  the  colonists  who  are  em- 
ployed in  farming  operations,  assemble  at  the  sound  of  a  bell ;  an4 
are  occupied  during  the  rest  of  the  day  in  their  labours,  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  inspectors.  They  are  paid 
at  a  certain  rate  for  the  labours  which  they  executie  for  the  Society. 
In  this  way  they  earn  successively  the  400  florins  which  the  So* 
'Ciety  allows  for  bringing  the  lands  assigned  them  into  a  state  of  cut 
tivation.  These  lands  constitute  the  little  farms,  which  they  have  to 
put  into  order.  These  little  farms  are  placed  in  their  hands  in  a 
state  of  cultivation,  and  cropped  for  the  first  year;  and  then  they 
^re  to  make  the  most  of  them  in  future. 

In  introducing  this  regulation,  it  was  besides  resolved,  that  the 
purchase  of  six  horses,  with  the  necessary  implements  for  plougb* 
ing,  should  be  made  for  every  fifty  farms. 

The  Society,  it  is  to  be  observed,  undertakes  to  bring  the  lands 
into  a  state  of  cultivation ;  it  pays  the  colonists  employed  for  this 
purpose,  just  as  it  would  pay  strangers,  according  to  the  amount 
of  labour  tliey  perform.  When  the  lands  are  brought  into  this 
state,  that  is,  after  the  first  cropping,  the  colonists  themselves  are 
4o  work  them  on  their  own  account. 

The  house  and  farm  are  then  rented  by  the  colonists.  The  rent 
which  each  pays  is  fifty  florins  a  year.  The  colonists  must  besides 
reimburse  by  degrees  the  advances  made  to  them  for  clothes  and 
furniture. 

The  cows  remain  the  property  of  the  Society.  The  capital, 
which  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  them,  and  in  occasionally 
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rejdacihg  them,  make  it  necessary  that  the  coIoDifltSi  who  ha?e  the 
benefit  of  them,  should  pay  two  sous  per  week  for  each  cow.  The 
Society  has  also  reserved  a  small  share  in  the  profit,  which  the  cob- 
nists  derive  from  the  sale  of  the  calves. 

At  the  outset  the  Society  provides  the  colonists  with  food.  It  ad- 
vances uU  harvest  to  each  family  every  day  six  pounds  of  bread  and 
S5  potatoes,  besides  9,5  &ous  in  money  per  week.  The  repays* 
ment  of  this  advance  is  efiected  by  weddy  deductions  from  die 
■produce  of  their  earnings,  whether  in  field  labours,  or  by  the  linen 
and  woollen  they  spin.  If  die  value  of  their  labour  exceed  the  ad« 
▼ance,  they  receive  the  surplus.  If  they  earn  less  than  is  required 
to  efiect  this  repayment,  suitable  measures  are  taken  to  enforce  their 
diligence. 

After  die  first  year,  each  family  is  bound  to  cultivate,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  inspector  and  sub-director,  the  lands  which 
it  rents,  of  the  Society;  and  if  any  family  be  incapable  by  itself  of 
lierforming  the  task,  tlirough  want  of  sufiicient  istrength,  oc  skill, 
the  Society  provides  the  necessary  assistance,  for  which  tiie  cost 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  its  harvest. 

£very  colonist,  who  by  his  diligence  and  application  has  been 
auocessfiil  enough  to  reimburse  the  Society  for  all  its  advances,  and 
who  receives  no  assistance,  either  for  his  support  or  for  tilling  his 
land,  is  intrusted  with  the  entire  care  of  his  own  interests,  and  the 
Society  presents  him  with  a  silver  medal,  withdrawable  if  a  change 
of  conduct  ensue.  So  long  as  he  possesses  this  mark  of  confidence, 
his  connexion  with  the  Society  difiers  in  nothing  from  that  which 
usually  subsists  between  tenants  and  landlords,  except  in  the  regu- 
lations relative  to  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  the  dress  of 
the  colonists.  Those  who  repay  more  than  half  the  advancjes,  who 
till  their  own  land  without  .assistance,  and  conduct  themselves  io 
ether  respects  well,  receive  a  copper  medal.  From  that  time  they 
dispose  of  their  produce  under  the  superintendence  and  with  the 
consent  of  their  sub-directors. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  the  Society  is  obliged  to  lend 
asKistance,  or  whose  conduct  is  wasteful  or  irregular,  are  placed 
under  particular  controul.  The  Sodety  allows  diem  out  of  the  pro« 
duce  of  their  lands  and  labours,  what  is  requisite  for  food  eveiy 
week,  and  the  money  necessary  for  clothes  every  three  montlis.  The 
surplus  of  their  earnings  is  not.paid  to  them  till  die  advances  are  all 
discharged*  The  colonists  who  distinguish  themselves  in  any  re- 
markable manner,  obtain  a  gold  medal.  All  these  marks  of  honour 
are  worn  on  the  lefl  breast,  and  fastened  to  an  orange  ribband. 

All  the  children  (except  orphans,  who  are  under  particular  re« 
guladons)  are  allowed  for  pocket-money  an  eighth  part  of  what  they 
eam^  either  by  spinning  or  labour  on  the  fiatrms.    For  the  first  year, 
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-Iho  whole  of  tliis  peculium  is  at  their  command ;  afterwards  only 
one  half  is  given  tliem,  and  the  other  half  is  placed  in  a  savings-bank, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  paid  them  till  they  quit  the  colony. 

Experience  has  proved  that  these  regulations  are  sufficient  to 
keep  the  colonists  in  excellent  order,  when  they  have  not  been  too 
much  brutalized  by  misery.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived, that  there  were  some  too  deeply  demoralized  to  be  brought 
back  to  propriety  of  conduct  by  gentleness  and  reason  alone. 

The  Society  has  been  obliged  to  dismiss  four  families  for  mis- 
conduct ;  and  a  new  insUtuUon  will  be  immediately  organized  near 
an  old  castle,  called  Ommeschans,  granted  by  the  King  to  the 
Society  for  this  purpose.  It  is  intended  there  to  form  a  colony  out 
of  such  families  as,  in  their  state  of  moral  degradation,  require 
severer  discipline  to  compel  them  to  habits  of  labour,  and  submis- 
sion to  the  rules  of  good  behaviour. 

The  results  of  all  these  arrangements  were  amply  detailed  in  the 
reports  made  by  the  two  sections  of  the  Commission  of  Superin- 
tendence^ on  die  28th  Oct.  IB  19.  The  first  had  examined  on  the 
spot  the  situation  of  the  colony ;  the  other  had  verified  all  that  re- 
garded the  administration  and  responsibility  of  the  interests  of  the 
Society.  An  accurate  statement  also  of  the  money  account  of  each 
colonist  was  prepared  by  them. 

In  these  accounts  a  considerable  difference  was  observed.  This 
difierence  proceeded  partly  firom  some  of  the  families  being  more 
numerous,  or  less  burdened  with  young  children,  or  more  indus- 
trious than  others ;  and  partly  from  accidental  circumstances,  which 
have  not  been  equally  favourable.  Still  the  average  amount  of  the 
produce  of  each  family  rose  to  349  florins  =5  SO/.  10s.  9d, ;  and  as« 
suredly  this  is  a  decree  of  success  sufficiently  remarkable,  especially 
for  the  first  year  of  such  an  establishment,  and  under  the  influence 
of  a  season  so  little  favourable  to  the  success  of  agriculture  as  was 
the  summer  of  1819. 

.  With  such  results,  the  Commissions  of  Beneficence  and  of  Su« 
perintendance  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Society  might  safely  pur* 
0ue  its  useful  career.  But  to  give  to  their  undertaking  such  an  ex^- 
tent  and  efficacy,  that  the  whole  nation  might  soon  find  in  it  an 
alleviation  of  its  burdens,  and  the  great  numbers  of  which  the  in* 
digent  class  consists,  a  sensible  ameliorataon  of  their  condition,  more 
extensive  funds  were  necessary,  than  it  was  possible  to  raise  by  the 
feeble  contributions*  which  the  Society  received  from  its  members. 
For,  notwithstanding  the  great  augmentation  which  the  Society  so 
promptly  obtained,  its  resources,  though  they  now  exceed  the  sum 
of  100,000  florins  arnearly  9^000/.  a  year,  are  necessarily  and  greatly 
short  of  what  is  requisite  to  realize  a  plan  of  such  importance  and 
extent    • 
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The  Society  therefore  took  into  consideration  the  means  by  which 
it  could  procure  more  ample  resources ;  and  availing  itself  of  the 
advantages  which  its  position  a&brded,  of  establishing  paupers  on 
the  colony,  on  conditions  not  less  advantageous  for  itself  than  for 
charitable  instituUons,  it  resolved  to  undertake  the  support  of  the 
poor  at  the  low  rate  of  25  florins  each  per  annum.  Orphans,  found- 
lings, and  deserted  children  at  present  cost  tlie  hospital  near  1^0 
florins  a  year.  The  Society  undertakes  the  care  of  them  for  half 
that  sum.  It  does  more:  if  pubUc  institutions  or  charitable 
persons  subscribe  for  six  children  above  six  years  of  age,  the 
Society  charges  itself,  at  the  same  time,  and  without  any  augmen- 
tation of  expense,  not  only  with  the  maintenance  of  two  persons, 
to  whom  the  care  and  superintendance  of  the  children  are  confided, 
but  also  with  two  whole  establishments,  each  consisting  of  six  per- 
sons. 

In  this  way,  twenty  persons  are  provided  for  by  means  of  a  sum, 
ivhich  before  was  not  equal  to  the  support  of  four  orphans. 

Parishes  (communes),  hospitals,  and  individuals,  who  supply  the 
funds,  are  empowered  to  name  the  persons  whose  misery  they  de- 
sire to  alleviate.  The  engagements  which  they  contract  for  this 
purpose  with  the  Society  are  not  indeed  revocable  at  pleasure,  like 
those  which  are  referable  to  the  annual  contributions  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Society,  but  those  vdio  fulfill  them  for  sixteen  years  at 
the  maximum,  obtain  by  this  means,  without  any  new  payment  for 
this  purpose,  the  right  of  disposing,  in  favour  of  the  poor  in  whose 
fate  they  are  interested,  of  establishments  created  by  the  employ- 
ment of  their  fimds— establishments,  which  will  at  that  period  be 
free,  and  exonerated  fi'om  all  charge  or  claim. 

We  do  not  at  present  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  parti- 
cular development  of  this  part  of  the  Socie^s  plan ;  the  principles 
of  the  calculation,  however,  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  experience. 
We  are  more  inclined  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  multiplied  and 
important  advantages,  which  public  beneficence  may  receive  by 
th^  arrangements. 

According  to  the  Report  which  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment (Ministre  de  Tlnterieur)  made  to  the  States.General,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1818,  the  number  of  persons  supported  by  the 
hospitals  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to. 
£0,000,  for  the  moat  part  orphans ;  and  cost  annually  2,400,000 
florins,  that  is,  114  florina  for  each  orphan. 

Supposing  then  that  12,000  of  these  orphans  were  placed  in  the 
colony,  they  would  be  distributed  into  2000  establishments,  con- 
sisting of  16,000 persons;  because,  according  to  the  plan  projected 
by  the  Society,  to  each  family  of  six  children  must  be  added 
two  adult  persons  charged  with  the  management  of  them. 
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By  adding  to  this  number  that  of  24,000  paupers,  peopling 
4000  establishments,  with  tlie  support  of  which,  the  Society  charges 
itself  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  sum;  public  charitable 
institutions  will  be  relieved  from  the  maintenance  of  40,000  pau- 
pers, by  means  of  a  sum  to  be  paid  for  sixteen  years  at  the  most, 
scarcely  amounting  to  18  florins  a-head  per  annum. 
-  Now  the  average  expense  for  orphans  in  the  hospitals  amounting 
t0  1 14  florins,  and  that  fixed  by  the  Society  being  only  OO,  a  savfng 
of  54  florins  a-head  will  be  effected  by  this  means,  which  for  12,000 
orphans  makes  on  the  whole  a  saving  of  648,000  florins.  And  if  we 
reckon,  that  the  24,000  paupers  which  the  Society  in  addition  en-^ 
giiges  to  support  for  the  same  sum,  would  have,  besides,  cost  the  local 
authorities  and  managers  of  public  institutions,  suppose  only  10  flo- 
rins a-head,  the  sayings  will  amount  to  240,000  florins  more.  These  • 
sums  will  together  amount  to  nearly  900,000 ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  annual  saving,  which  parishes  and  public  institutions  will 
successively  realize,  in  consequence  of  thdr  arrangements  with  the 
Society.     And  this  is  not  all:  at  the  expiration  of  sixteen  years,' 
which  is  the  ultimate  term  of  payment,  12,000  poor  children  will 
have  an  asylum  and  the  means  of  subsistence  in  our  colonies  gra*' 
tuitously.    This  will  be  a  new  saving  of  60  florins  for  each  child, 
720,000  for  the  whole.    Thus  the  entire  accumulation  of  these 
savings  will  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  1,600,000  annually,  at 
the  end  of  l6  year&       

[We  are  compelled  to  break  off: — there  is  much  still  that  requires' 
to  be  stated,  for  a  complete  understanding  of  this  interesting  esta- 
blishment ;  and  in  our  next  Number  we  hope  to  be  able  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  latest  intelligence  relativerto  the  state  of  this  suc- 
cessful undertaking.  Our  account,  it  will  be  observed,  refers  to  1 8 1 9/ 
the  first  year  of  its  establishment.  There  are  now  3000  colonists, 
and  the  Society  have  extended  tlieir  purchases  of  land  to  7000  acres; 
A  Permanent  Commission  for  the  Southern  Provinces  has  also  been 
appointed  at  Brussels,  and  a  new  colony  is  foiming  at  Wortel;  near 
Hoogstraeten;  between  Antwerp  and  Breda.] 
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Art.  III.— -ilmericait  Poetry*. 

THIS  little  volume,  though  in  one  rtspect  it  has  somewhat 
disappointed  us,  has  alM>  afibrded  us  considerable  gratifica- 
tion f  the  disappointment,  perhaps,  resulted  from  the'  want  of  pro- 
per reflection,  a  priori^  on  our  own  parts;  for  the  gratification,  we 
are  unquestionably  indebted  to  our  transatlantic  brethren,  and  their 
editor.  A  few  words  will  sufiice  to  explain  in  ^hat  it  has  fiiUen 
short  of  our  preconcepdons :  on  the  interest  it  has  excited,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  more  diffuse.  The  main  defect,  then,  of  the  book  to 
our  taste  is,  that  it  is  not  enough  American ;  it  has  not  enough  of  the 
genuine  transatlantic  flavour ;  it  wants  somewhat  more  of  the  Jo- 
nathanian  raciness.  ''What's  in  a  name?"  asked  Wordsworth, 
when  he  indited  Benjamin  the  Wagoner.  If  we  take  up  a  volume 
of  American  poetry,  we  wish  in  its  perusal  to  be  frequendy  reminded 
of  its  **  birth,  parentage,  and  education;''  and  net  every  now  and 
then  fancy  we  are  reading  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  or  Beippo.  To  a 
certain  extent,  however,  our  more  mature  deliberative  judgement 
inclines  us  to  admit  that,  as  respects  American  poets,  this  similarity 
to  our  English  bards  is  almost  an  unavoidable,  and  for  the  present 
it  ought  to  be  a  prepossessing,  defect,  if  it  be  a  defect  at  all :  and 
so  far  as  the  rising  poets  of  America  choose  to  make  the  excellen- 
cies of  our  English  poets  their  models  of  imitation,  we  think  they 
do  honour  to  Uiemselves  and  to  us.  We  liope  they  will  stop  here, 
and  follow  our  example  no  further  than  it  is  worthy  iitiitation.  But 
more  of  this  hereafter.  We  must  now  state  more  fully  why  we 
have  been  so  much  interested  and  gratified  by  the  pages  before  us. 
Few  subjects  can  ofier  more  pleasing  themes  for  speculaUon  to  tlie 
philosopher  or  the  philanthropist,  than  the  advancement  of  literature 
in  nations  or  states  possessing  already  influence  and  power,  and 
destined  in  all  probability  hereafter  to  have  that  influence  in)- 
mensely  extended,  that  power  incalculably  increased.  We  are  not, 
assuredly,  amongst  those  who  view  with  a  jaundiced  eye  the  rising  • 
greatness  of  America;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  us  cordial  pleasure 
to  see  her  thus  cultivating  the  refining  and  humanizing  arts  of  po- 
lished life,  and  adding  the  ornamental  graces  of  elegant  literature  to 
her  other  national  acquirements.  In  poetry  more  especially,  we  do 
think  she  has  ample,  almost  unbounded  scope  for  the  development 
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mnd  exercise  of  powers  which  may  obtain  her  honourable  fame, 
and  not  only  advance  her  in  the  scale  of  empires,  but  at  the  same 
time  add  incalculably  to  her  happiness  and  virtues.  It  has  been 
with  hopes  and  anUcipationa  of  this  nature,  that  we  have  perueed 
these  specimens  oF  her  native  poets ;  and  it  is  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  such  feelings  that  we  wish  to  comment  on  them  to  our 
readers.  The  volume  has,  we  believe,  been  reviewed  before  by 
diflerent  periodicals,  with  which  we  have  no  idea  of  disputing  the 
palm  of  criticism.  And  perhaps,  as  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
introduced  a  volume  of  poetry  to  our  readers,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  us  to  observe  that  in  this,  as  in  any  future  instances,  neither 
priority  of  notice,  peculiar  elegance  of  style,  brilliancy  of  wit,  or 
pungency  of  sarcasm,  will  be  objects  of  ambition  with  us  in  our 
occasional  notices  of  the  labours  of  those  who  '*  build  the  lofty  or 
the  lowly  rhyme."  We  shall  act  "The  InquiR£R's"  part, 
when  poetry  comes  before  us,  with  reference  to  higher  canpns  than 
those  of  verbal  criticism  ;  and  estimate  the  efTusions  of  ttie  bard 
rather  by  thdr  probable  bearings  on  the  happiness  of  his  readers,, 
by  their  ultimate  tendencies  to  make  mankind  wiser  and  more  be-, 
nevolent,  than  by  any  hope  of  rendering  our  verdicts  in  the  least 
degree  popular  with  wh^t  is  called  ''the  reading  public."  But 
enough  of  introduction  :  we  are,  without  intending  it,  approaching, 
the  prospectus  style,  to  which  we  have  as  great  an  antipathy  as. 
our  readers  possibly  can  cherish.  We  gladly  turn  from  our  own 
prose  to  ''American  Poetry." 

Of  Mr.  Pierpont,  the  whole  of  whose  Airs  of  Palestine  is  given 
as  a  specimen,  the  editor  says,  we  think  with  justice  as  respects 
bis  versification  and  diction,  that  he  "  is  evidently  a  faithful  scholar 
of  the  school  of  Pope."  Unfortunately  Pope's  versification  and 
diction  are  not  precisely  to  our  taste.  But  we  have  no  ambition 
to  plunge  into  the  Byron  and  Bowles  controversy,  as  to  whether 
Pope  was  a  natural  or  an  artificial  poet,  nor  to  revive  tlie  often 
agitated  question  as  to  the  harmony  or  monotony  of  his  verse :  he 
is  certainly  not  the  poet  to  whom  we  should  have  expectpd  an 
American  bard  would  have  looked  for  a  model,  any  more  than  we 
should  have  expected  to  meet  with  the  Twickenham  Grotto  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio :  but  that  Mr.  Pierpont  approaches  very  closely 
to  Pope's  smooth  and  flowing  line,  no  reader  of  the  following  ex-» 
(met,  we  think,  can  doubt 

In  what  rich  harmony,  what  polish*d  lays, 
Should  man  address  thy  throne,  when  Nature  pays 
Her  wild,  her  tuneful  tribute  to  the  sky! 
Yes,  Lord,  she  sings  thee,  but  she  knows  not  vfhy. 

The 
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The  fountain's  gush,  the  long  resounding  shore. 
The  cephyr*s  whisper,  and  the  tempest's  roar. 
The  rustling  leaf,  in  autumn's  Ruling  woods. 
The  wintry  storm,  the  rush  of  vernal  floods. 
The  summer  bower,  by  cooling  breezes  iaan'd. 
The  torrent's  &U,  by  dancing  rainbows  spann'd. 
The  streamlet,  gurgling  through  its  rocky  glen. 
The  long  grass,  sighing  o'er  the  graves  of  men. 
The  bird  that  crests  yon  dew-bespangled  tree, 
Shakes  his  bright  plumes,  and  trills  his  descant  free. 
The  scorching  bolt,  that,  from  thine  armoury  hurl'd, 
Bums  its  red  path,  and  cleaves  a  shrinking  world ; 
All  these  are  music  to  Religion's  ear : — 
Music,  thy  hand  awakes,  for  man  to  hear. 

'  **  The  Backwoodsman,''  by  Mr.  Paulding,  as  its  title  indeed  would 
indicate,  comes  nearer  to  our  anticipations  of  American  poetry: 
its  story  is  of  a  very  simple  kind,  consisting  merely  of  the  real  or 
imaginary  advenlures^  of  a  settler  and  his  tamily,  adopted,  as  the' 
author  himself  states,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  in  an  easy  and 
natural  way  a  greater  variety  of  scenery.  The  resources  of  an  Ame- 
rican poet  in  this  respect  are,  indeed,  vast  and  magnificent ;  and 
some  of  the  extracts  adduced  by  the  editor  from  ^  The  Backwoods- 
man'' show  that  Mr.  Paulding  can  wield  them  with  considerable 
power  and  address.  He  is  more  distinguished,  we  think,  by  the 
former,  than  the  latter ;  but,  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  and 
his  coming  in  the  volume  before  us  directly  after  Mr,  Pierpont, 
we  have  been  more  struck  with  his  homely  vigour.  We  give  the 
following  extract  from  an  American  landscape,  principally  for  the 
sake  of  its  spice  of  Nationality,  with  which  we  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  quarrel.  Thus  would  we  have  a  poet  think  of  his  na- 
tive country. 

In  truth  it  was  a  landscape  wildly  gay 

That  'neath  his  lofty  vision  smiling  lay;  • 

A  sea  of  mingling  hills,  with  forests  crown'd, 

E'en  to  their  summits,  waving  all  around. 

Save  where  some  rocky  steep  aloft  was  seen, 

Frowning  amid  the  wild  romantic  scene. 

Around  whose  brow^  where  human  step  ne'er  tr^ide. 

Our  native  Eagle  makes  his  high  abode; 

Oft  in  the  warring  of  the  whistling  gales. 

Amid  the  scampiering  clouds,  he  bravely  sails; 

Without  an  effort  winds  the  loftiest  sky, 

And  looks  into  the^un  with  steady  eye: 

Emblem  and  patron  of  this  fearless  land, 

He  mocks  tlie  might  of  any  mortal  hand, 

^nd, 
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Andy  proudly  seated  on  his  native  rock, 
Defies  the  Worid*s  accumulated  shock. 
Here,  mid  the  piling  mountains  scattered  round. 
His  winding  way  majestic  Hudson  found ; 
And  as  he  swept  the  frowning  ridge's  hasc. 
In  the  pure  mirror  of  his  morning  face, 
A  lovelier  landscape  caught  the  gazer's  view. 
Softer  than  nature,  yet  to  nature  true. 

The  following  evening  sketch  is  also  additionally  interesting  to  us 
from  its  slight  Americanisms ;  it  would  be  pleasing,  even  without 
the  whip-poor-will,  and  firefly ;  but  they  have  a  very  poetical  air 
of  truth  and  reality  with  them. 

Anon,  the  gorgeous  scene  begins  to  fade. 
And  deeper  hues  the  ruddy  skies  invade ; 
The  haze  of  gathering  twilight  Nature  shrouds. 
And  pale,  and  paler,  wax  the  changeful  clouds. 
Then  sunk  the  breeze  into  a  breathless  calm. 
The  silent  dews  of  evening  dropt  like  balm ; 
The  hungry  nighthawk  from  his  lone  haunt  hies. 
To  chase  the  viewless  insect  through  the  skies; 
The  bat  began  his  lantern-loving  flight. 
The  lonely  whip-poor-will,  our  bird  of  night. 
Ever  unseen,  yet  ever  seeming  near, 
His  shrill  note  quaver'd  in  the  startled  ear  ^ 
The  buzzing  beetle  forth  did  gaily  hie, 
With  idle  bum,  and  careless  blund'ring  eye ; 
The  little  trusty  watchman  of  pale  night. 
The  firefly,  trimm'd  anew  his  lamp  so  bright, 
And  took  his  merry  airy  circuit  round 
The  sparkling  meadow's  green  and  fragrant  bound, 
Where  blossom*d  clover,  bath'd  in  balmy  dew. 
In  fair  luxuriance,  sweetly  blushing,  grew. 

We  can  only  aflTord  room  for  one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Pauld- 
ing ;  and  though  we  think  with  the  editor  that  bis  description  of 
a  storm  is  very  striking  and  vivid,  we  rather  prefer  the  following, 
which  we  think  is  surpassed  by  few  descriptions  of  night  scenery 
in  E3)glish  poetry :  nor  are  the  reflections  which  follow  the  intro- 
ductory sketch  at  all  unworthy  of  the  scene  which  calls  them  forth: 
with  the  exception  of  one  line,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  state 
our  objections,  we  think  them  beautiful, 

'  So  through  the  livelong  night  they  held  their  way> 
And  't^pas  a  night  might  shame  the  fairest  day, 

So 
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So  sdlly  so  bright^  m  trmqiiil  was  its  re^, 

They  car*d  not  though  the  daj  ne'«r  came  again. 

The  Moon  high  wheelM  the  distant  hills  above^ 

Silver*d  die  deecy  foliage  of  te  grove^ 

Hiat  as  the  wooing  se^yre  on  it  Ml, 

Whbper'd  it  lov'd  the  gentle  ▼isit  weQ — 

That  &ir-fac*d  orfo  alone  to  move  appeaiM, 

That  zephyr  was  the  only  sound  they  heard. 

No  deep-mouth*d  hound  the  huntei^s  haunt  betrayed, 

Ko  lights  upon  the  shore,  or  watefs  play'd. 

No  loud  laugh  broke  upon  the  sileol  aur, 

To  tell  the  wanderers  man  was  nestling  there; 

While  even  the  froward  babe  in  mother's  arms^ 

Luird  by  the  scene,  suppress'd  its  loud  alarms. 

And,  yielding  to  that  moment's  tranquil  sway. 

Sunk  on  the  breast,  and  slept  its  rage  away. 

All,  all  was  still,  on  gliding  barque  and  shore, 

As  if  the  Earth  now  slept  to  wake  no  more; 

life  seemM  extinct,  as  when  die  World  first  smii'd. 

Ere  Adam  was  a  dupe,  or  Ete  beguilM. 

In  such  a  scene  the  Soul  oft  walks  abroad. 
For  Silence  is  the  energy  of  God  1 
Not  in  die  blackest  Tempesf  s  midnight  scowl. 
The  Earthquake's  rocking,  or  the  Whirlwind's  howl. 
Not  from  die  crashing  thunder^rifM  cloud. 
Does  His  immortal  mandate  speak  so  loud> 
As  when  the  silent  Night  around  her  throws 
Her  star-bespangled  mande  of  repose ; 
Thunder,  and  Whirlwind,  and  the  Ef^'s  dread  shake, 
The  selfish  thoughts  of  man  alone  awake; 
His  lips  may  prate  of  Heav'n,  but  all  his  fears 
Are  for  himself,  though  pious  he  appears. 
But  when  all  Nature  sleeps  in  tranquil  smiles, 
What  sweet  yet  lofly  thought  the  Soul  beguiles  1 
There's  not  an  object  'neadi  the  Moon's  bright  beam. 
There's  not  a  shadow  dark'ning  on  the  stream, 
There's  not  a  star  that  jewefe  yonder  skies. 
Whose  bright  reflexion  on  the  water  lies, 
That  does  not  in  the  lifted  mind  awake 
Thoughts  that  of  Love  and  Heav'n  alike  partake  ; 
While  ail  its  newly  wakened  feelings  prove, 
That  Love  is  Heaven,  and  God  the  Soul  of  Love. 
In  such  sweet  dmes  the  spirit  rambles  forth 
Beyond  the  precincts  of  this  grovling  earth. 
Expatiates  in  a  brighter  world  than  this. 
And,  plunging  in  the  Future's  dread  abyss, 
Prov^  an  existence  separate^  and  refin'd, 
By  leaving  its  frail  tenement  behind. 

So 


So  ieh  onr  Bash.,  «s  he  sat  1^  fvMle, 
Guiding  his  bo«t,  beneaA  the  mootibeamTs  flmile. 
For  there  are  thoughts,  which  God  alike  has  giv'a 
To  high  and  low— -and  these  are  thoughts  of  iSeav^n. 

It  m  from  no  disposition  to  cavil  at  what  may  strike  others  as 
being  sublime,  that  we  object  to  the  sentiment  that  "  silence  is  the 
energy  of  God."  Nor  should  we  indeed  have  objected  to  it,  had 
we  not  either  seen  or  heard  it  quoted  as  a  very  lofty  and  subUme 
passage,  and  had  not  our  author,  by  his  eloquent  interpretation  of 
It,  peculiarly  forced  it  on  our  notice.  We  admit  that  what  he 
says  on  the  subject  he  says  well ;  but  we  dislike  the  excltisive  ap^ 
propriation  of  divine  ener^  to  any  one  mode  or  manifestation  of 
divine  power,  and  object  to  the  very  idea  of  oonceotraUng  in  any 
imaginable  period,  whether  of  storm  or  caim,  of  beauty  or  terror, 
that  irrepressible  and  incomprehensible  energy  which  pervades  all 
alike.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Paulding ; 
and  we  do  so  with  sincere  respect  for  his  genius,  which  we  think 
calculated  to  ensure  him  enduring  reputation,  and  no  less  capable 
of  adding  to  the  gratification  of  his  countrymen.  With  occasional 
faults  of  diction,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  occasional  misconceptions 
as  to  what  is  truly  energetic  and  sublime,  he  certainly  seems  to 
combine  gifts  and  acquirements  of  no  ordinary  stamps  and  we  would 
f^n  hope  that  the  free  exerqise  and  right  direction  of  them  may 
entitle  him  to  rank^  hereafter,  with  the  benefactors  of  his  country 
and  mankind. 

From  "  Fanny,"  an  anonymous  poem,  our  editor's  next  speci- 
mens are  extracted,  seemingly  **con  amare.^^  We  cannot  say  it 
is  a  favourite  of  ours ;  and  when  the  editor  concludes  his  usual  in- 
troduction by  informing  us  that  *^  an  English  edition  of  Fanny  has 
been  published,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  very  extensive 
circulation,"  we  congratulate  American  literature  and  our  own  in 
the  circumstance.  We  have  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
of  this  foolery  nearer  home,  and  are  very  heartily  sick  of  it.  It  is 
only  justice,  however,  to  the  American  quiz,  to  say  that  while  his 
badinage,  in  more  sportive  passages,  recalls  our  home-manufactured 
article,  he  does  not  so  grossly  shock  and  disgust  us  by  blending 
licentiousness  with  pathos,  and  obscenity  with  buflS)onery.  Still 
we  think  a  taste  for  this  gossiping,  slip-shod  rhyme,  and  these  ef- 
fectually abrupt  transitions  from  the  pathetic  to  the  ludicrous,  of 
bad  augury  for  the  rising^  literature  of  any  country.  We  quote, 
however,  the  lydbal  effusion  with  which  tiie  editor  concludes  his 
extracts ;  because,  in  spite  of  the  bathos  of  Scudder's  balcony,  it 
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18  to  our  ear  sweetly  musical^  and  evinces  a  degree  of  lyrical  talent 
which  might  be  much  more  worthily  employed. 

Young  thoughts  have  music  in  them^  love 

And  happiness  their  theme; 
And  music  wanders  in  the  wind 

That  lulls  a  morning  dream. 
And  there  are  angel  voices  heard. 

In  childhood's  frolic  hours. 
When  life  is  but  an  April  day. 

Of  sunshine  and  of  showers. 

Hiere's  music  in  the  forest  leaves 

When  summer  winds  are  there, 
And  in  the  laugh  of  forest  girls 

That  braid  thdr  sunny  hair. 
The  first  wild  bird  that  drinks  the  dew. 

From  violets  of  the  spring. 
Has  music  in  his  song,  and  in 

The  fluttering  of  his  wing. 

There's  music  in  the  dash  of  waves 

When  the  swift  bark  cleaves  their  foam; 
T1iere*s  music  heard  upon  her  deck, 

The  mariner's  song  of  home. 
When  moon  and  star  beams  smiling  meet 

At  midnight  on  th^  sea — 
And  there  is  music  once  a  week 

In  Scudder*8  balcony.      • 

But  the  music  of  young  thoughts  too  soon 

Is  faint,  and  dies  away, 
And  from  our  morning  dreams  we  wake 

To  curse  the  coming  day; 
And  childhood's  frolic  hours  are  brief. 

And  oft,  in  afler  years^ 
Their  memoiy  comes  to  chill  the  heart. 

And  dim  the  eye  with  tears. 

To-day  the  forest  leaves  are  green. 

They'll  wither  on  the  morrow, 
And  the  maiden's  laugh  be  chang'd  ere  long 

To  the  widow's  wail  of  sorrow. 
Come  with  the  winter  snows,  and  ask 

Where  are  the  forest  birds  ? 
The  answer  is  a  Mlent  one. 

More  eloquent  than  words. 

The  moonlight  music  of  the  waves 
In  storms  is  heard  no  more,  « 

When  tlie  living  lightning  mocks  the  wreck 
At  midnight  on  the  shore ; 

And 
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And  the  mariner's  song  of  home  has  ceased, 

Hb  corse  is  on  the  sea —  , 
And  music  ceases  when  it  rains 

In  Scudder's  balcony. 

With  Mr.  Dabney's  specimens  we  have  not  been  so  peculiarly 
charmed,  as  to  tempt  us  to  delay  our  readers,  or  occupy  our  pages 
with  extracts.  Nor  can  we  quite  agree  with  our  editor  in  thinking 
that  Mr.  Maxwell  has  caught  much  of  the  lightness  and  grace  ci 
Waller.  To  our  taste  the  following,  though  light  enough,  is  far 
from  graceful.  What  the  transatlantic  term  for  Namby-Pamby 
may  be,  we  are  not  exacdy  aware;  but  we  think  this  is*  as  notable 
a  specimen  of  the  thing  itself,  as  we  have  often  met  with. 

HEARTS-EASE* 

There  is  a  charming  little  flowV, 

A  chariping.  flow'r  it  is ; 
The  brightest  gem  in  Flora's  bowV 

And  sweet  as  Beauty's  kiss.  ' 

There  is  no  fragrance  in  its  sigh. 

To  tempt  the  busy  Bee ; 
It  doesn't  please  the  Butterfly, 

But  it  is  dear  to  me. 

I  love  to  see  the  little  things 

When  Morning  paints  the  skies, 
Before  the  Lark  is  on  the  wing, 

Open  its  sparkling  eyes. 
Then,  bright  and  fresh  with  shining  dew, 

It  glitters  to  the  ray, 
With  triple  spots  of  various  hue» 

So  fancifully  gay. 

This  is  the  flow'r  tUat  I  will  wear, 

That  girls  may  cease  to  tease; 
Its  name  is  music  to  my  ear. 

What  is  it  call'd  ?— Heart's-Ease. 

We  now  come  to  specimens  selected  from  the  poems  of  William 
CuUen  Bryant;  and  we  cordially  agree  with  the  editor  in  much  of 
the  praise  he  has  awarded  to  the  genius  of  this  promising  young  poet. 
The  longest  poem  here  given,  "The  Ages,"  though  justly  styled 
by  the  editor,  "  a  masterly  sketch,  displaying  marks  of  afi  eminently 
poetical  mind,"  is  notwithstanding  only  a  sketch ;  and  consequently 
of  more  value  as  implying  a  pledge  for  the  future,  than  for  the  sake 
of  its  present  performance.  In  the  short  compass  of  thirty-five 
stanzas  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  no  poet  could  do  more  than 
glance  over  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Empires; 
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the  night  of  Papal  darknefis;  the  dawn  of  ihe  Reformation ;  and  tlie 
early  barbarism  of  the  New  World,  contrasted  with  its  present 
aspect.  These,  however,  are  glanced  at  in  Mr.  Bryant's  sketch  of 
«<  The  Ages ;"  and  in  some  passages,  we  think,  with  equal  fehcity  and 
boldness.  The  following  is  a  fine  apostrophe  to  the  continually 
renewed  youth  and  freshness  of  nature,  in  those  outward  and  visible 
forms  which  in  successive  ages  seem  "though  ever  changing^  stijl 
tlie  same.'' 

Has  Nature,  in  her  calm  miyestic  march, 

Falter'd  with  age  at  last?  Does  the  bri^t  sun- 

Grow  dim  in  heaven  ?  Or,  in  their  far  blue  arch. 
Sparkle  the  crowd  ^f  stars,  when  day  is  done, 

Less  brightly  ?  When  the  dew-lipp*d  spring  comes  on. 
Breathes  she  with  airs  less  soft,  or  scents  the  sky 

With  flowers  less  fair  than  when  her  reign  begun  ? 
Does  prodigal  Autumn,  to  our  age,  deny 
The  plenty  that  once  swelled  beneath  his  sober  eye  ? 

Look  on  thb  beautiful  world,  and  read  the  truth 

In  her  fiur  page ;  see,  every  season  brings 
New  change  to  her,  of  everlasting  youth; 

Still  the  green  soil,  with  joyous  living  things 
Swarms,  the  wide  air  b  full  of  joyous  wings. 

And  myriads,  stiU,  are  happy  in  the  sleep 
Of  Ocean's  azure  guLfs,  and  where  he  flings 

The  restless  surge.    Eternal  love  doth  keep 

In  his  complacent  arms,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep. 

WiU  then  the  mercifijl  One,  who  stamp'd  our  race 
With  his  own  image,  and  who  gave  them  sway 

O'er  earth,  and  .the  glad  dwellers  on  her  face,     • 
Now  that  our  flourishing  nations  far  away 

Are  spread,  where'er  the  moist  earth  drinks  the  day, 
Forget  the  ancient  care  that  taught  and  nurs'^ 

His  latest  ofispring?  Will  he  quendi  the  ray 
Infus'd  by  his  own  forming  smile  at  first. 
And  leave  a  work  so  fair  idl  blighted  and  accurs'd? 

O  no !  a  thousand  cheerful  omens  give 

Hope  of  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh ; 
He,  who  has  tamed  the  elements,  shall  not  live 

The  slave  of  his  own  passions;  he  whose  eye 
Unwinds  the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky, 

And  in  the  abyss  of  brightness  dares  to  span 
The  sun's  broad  circle,  rising  yet  more  high. 

In  God's  magnificent  works  his  will  shall  scan ; 

And  love  and  peace  shall  make  their  paradise  with  man. 

The  Grecian  and  Roman  empires  are  thus  briefly  and  spiritedly 
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adverted  to;  and  the  corruptioDft  of  the  Romish  church  touched 
upon  with  equal  sidll. 

O  Greece  1  thy  flourishing  cities  were  a  spoil 

Unto  each  other;  thy  hard  hand  oppressed 
And  crush'd  the  helpless;  thou  didst  make  thy  soil 

Drunk  with  the  blood  of  those  that  lov'd  thee  best; 
And  thou  didst  drive,  from  thy  unnatural  breast. 

Thy  just  and  brave  to  die  in  distant  climes ; 
Earth  Juddered  at  thy  deeds,  and  sigh*d  for  rest 

From  thine  abominations ;  aftertimes 

That  yet  shall  read  thy  tale,  will  tremble  at  thy  crimes. 

Yet  there  was  that  within  thee  which  has  sav'd 

Thy  glory,  and  redeem'd  thy  blotted  name ; 
The  story  of  thy  better  deeds,  engrav'd 

On  fame's  unmouldering  pillar,  puts  to  shame 
Our  chiller  virtue ;  the  high  art  to  tame 

The  whirlwind  of  the  passions  was  thine  own ; 
And  the  pure  ray,  that  from  thy  bosom  came. 

Far  over  many  a  land  and  age  has  shone. 

And  mingles  with  the  light  that  beams  fh>m  God's  own  throne. 

And  Rome,  thy  sterner,  younger  sister,  she 
Who  awed  the  world  with  her  imperial  frown. 

Drew  the  deep  spirit  of  her  race  from  thee. 
The  rival  of  thy  shame  and  thy  renown. 

Yet  her  degenerate  children  sold  the  crown 
Of  earth's  wide  kingdoms  to  a  line  of  slaves ; 

Guilt  reign'd,  and  woe  with  guilt,  and  plagues  came  down, 
nil  the  north  broke  its  fk)^-gates,  and  the  waves 
Whelm'd  the  degraded  race,  and  weiter'd  o*er  their  graves. 

,       Vainly  that  ray  of  brightness  from  above. 

That  shone  around  the  Galilean  lake. 
The  light  of  hope,  the  leading  star  of  love. 

Struggled,  the  darkness  of  that  day  to  break; 
Even  its  own  faithless  guardians  strove  to  slake, 

In  fbgs  of  earth,  die  pure  immortal  flame; 
And  priestly  hands,  for  Jesus*  blessed  sake, 

Were  red  with  blood,  and  charity  became 

In  that  stem  war  of  forms,  a  mockery  and  a  name. 

They  triumph*d,  and  less  bloody  rites  were  kept 

Within  the  quiet  of  the  convent  cell ; 
The  well-fed  inmates  pattered  prayer,  and  slept, 

And  sinn'd,  and  liked  their  easy  penance  wdl. 
Where  pleasant  was  the  spot  for  men  to  dwell. 

Amid  its  fair  broad  lands  the  Abbey  hty. 
Sheltering  dark  orgies  that  were  shame  to  tell ; 

And  cowl'd  and  barefoot  beggars  swarm'd  the  way. 

All  in  their  eonvent  weeds,  of  black,  and  white,  and  grey, 
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The  trkimphs  of  the  Reformation  are  thus  vigoroualy  and  com- 
pendiously celebrated. 

At  last  the  earthquake  came — the  shock,  that  hurPd 
To  earthy  in  many  fragments  dash'd  and  strewn. 

That  throne,  whose  roots  were  in  another  world. 
And  whose  far  stretching  shadow  aw*d  our  own. 

From  many  a  proud  monastic  pile,  o'erthrown. 
Fear-struck,  the  hooded  inmates  rush*d  and  fled; 

The  web,  that  for  a  thousand  years  had  grown 
O'er  prostrate  Europe,  in  that  day  of  dread. 
Crumbled  and  fell,  as  fire  dissolves  the  flaxen  thread. 

The  Spirit  of  that  day  is  still  awake, . 

And  spreads  himself,  and  shall  not  sleep  again ; 
But  through  the  idle  mesh  of  power  shall  br^, 

like  billows  o'er  the  Asian  monarch's  chaui. 
Till  men  are  filFd  with  him,  and  feel  how.  vain. 

Instead  of  the  pure  heart  and  innocent  hands. 
Are  all  the  proud  and  pompous  modes  to  gain 

The  smile  of  heaven ; — till  a  new  age  expands 

Its  white  and  holy  wings,  above  the  peaceful  lands. 

We  mu8t|  however  unconscionable  our  extracts  may  appear, 
make  room  for  three  stanzas  more,  delineating  what  America 
was. 

Late,  from  this  western  shore,  that  morning  chas*d 

The  deep  and  ancient  night,  that  threw  its  shroud. 
O'er  the  green  land  of  groves,  the  beautiful  waste, 

Nurse  of  full  streams,  and  lifter  up  of  proud 
Sky-mingling  mountains  that  overlook  the  cloud. 

Erewhile,  where  yon  gay  spires  their  brightness  rear. 
Trees  wav'd,  and  the  brown  hunter's  shouts  were  loud 

Amid  the  forest;  and  the  bounding  deer 
.   Fled  at  the  glancing  plume,  and  ^e  gaunt  wolf  yell'd  near. 

And  where  his  willing  waves  yon  bright  blue  bay 

Sends  up,  to  kiss  h'ls  decorated  brim. 
And  cradles,  in  his  soft  embrace,  the  gay 

Young  group  of  grassy  islands  born  of  him. 
And,  crowding  nigh,  or  in  the  distance  dim, 

Lifls  the  white  throng  of  sails,  that  bear  or  bring 
The  commerce  of  the  world; — ^with  tawny  limb 

And  belt  and  beads  in  sun-light  glbtening, 

The  Savage  urg*d  his  skiff  like  wild  bird  on  the  wing. 

Then  all  this  youthful  paradise  around, 

And  idl  the  broad  and  boundless  mainland,  lay 

Cool'd  by  the  inteoninafole  wood,  that  frown*d 
O'er  mound  and^vafe,  where  never  summer  ray    • 
/   "  '  :,  Glanced^ 
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Glancedy  till  the  strong  tornado  broke  hU  way 
*  Through  the  grey  giants  of  the  sylvan  wild ; 

Yet  maoy  a  sheltered  glade/ with  blo^nM  gay, 
Beneath  the  showery  sky  and  sunshihe  mild, 
'    within  the  shaggy  arms  of  that  dark  forest  smil'd.  . 

The  foUowipg  delightful  little  piece,  in  metre  and  seniiment,  is 
alike  creditable  to  its  author's  taste  and  feeling. 

TO  A  WATER-FOWL.  .     *. 

Whither,  *midst.^1ing  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitaiy  way  ? 

Vamly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  tiight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 
Seek'st  thoii  the  plashy  brink 
Of  #eedy  lake,  or  maze  of  river  wide. 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chaf*d  Ocean  side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast. 
The  d^rt  and  illimitable  air, — 
Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost 

All  day  thy  wings  have  &nn!d, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere ;  ' ' 

Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 
Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  ^ou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest,- 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend 
Soon  o*er  thy  shelter'd  nest. 

Thou  Vt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallow'd  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart, 
Deeply  hath  sunk  die  lesson  thou  hast  given. 
And  shall  not  soon  depart.  ^ 

He,  who  from  zone  to  zone 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  ^y  certain  flight,    • 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 
Will  lead  my  step%  aright. 

We  had  marked  several  more  extracts  for  quotation  from  Mr. 
Bryant;  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  to  the  volume  itself.  On 
one  piece  we  believe  we  must  oflTer  a  comment  or  two ;  as  the  edi« 
tor  has  challenged  for  it  a  degree  of  admiration,  not  merely  for.its 

poetical 
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poetical  excellence;  but  for  its  "  pure  and  high  philosophy,"  which 
we  cannot  conscientiously  assent  to.  As  a  piece  of  splendid  dic- 
tion,  of  magnificent  imagery,  and  sonorous  declamaUon,  we  are 
willing  to  solow  the  Thanatopsis  all  due  merit;  but,  we  candidly 
confess,  its  philosophy,  however  pure  and  high,  has  been  sadly 
thrown  away  upon  us.  But,  in  spite  of  our  declared  intention  of 
giving  no  more  extt^ts,  we  believe  we  must  let  it  speak  for  itself, 
more  especially  as  we.  believe  we  have  not  yet  given  a  specimen  of 
American  blank  verse,  and  this  we  think  is  a  very  fine  one. 

THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  foims,  she  speaks 

A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 

She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 

And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 

Into  his  darker  musings^  with  a  mild 

And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware. — When  thoughts 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 

Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart; — 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  Ibt 

To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air, 

Comes  a  still  voice — ^yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 

The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 

Where  ihy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears. 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 

Thy  image.    Earth  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolv'd  to  earth  again; 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  individual  being,  shall  thou  go 

To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements. 

To  be  a  brother  to  th*  insensible  rock». 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  ruae  swain 

Turns  with  bis  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting  place 

Shalt  thou  retire  alpne — ^hor  could'st  thoti  wish 

Couch  more  magnificent:  Thou  sbalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — ^with  kings. 

The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 

Pair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre,    "nie  hills 

Rock-ribb'd 
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Ilbck-ribbM  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — ^the  vales 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between 

The  venerable  woods — ^riversthat  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green — and,  poured  round  all. 

Old  Ocean's  grey  and  melancholy  waste,— 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  a)Iden  sun. 

The  pkmets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 

The  globe,  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom. — ^Take  the  wings 

Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  .woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound 

Save  his  own  dashings — ^yet,  the  dead  are  there. 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 

The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 

In  their  last  sleep — ^the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest— <uid  what  if  Siou  shalt  fall 

Unnoticed  by  the  living — and  no  friend 

Take  note  of  thy  departure !  All  that  breathe 

Will  share  thy  destiny :  the  gay  will  laugh 

When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care* 

Plod  on,  and  eadi  one  as  before  will  chase 

His  favourite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 

Hieir  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 

And  make  their  bed  with  &ee ;  as  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men, 

Hie  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  fuH  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid, 

The  bow'd  with  age,  the  infant  in  the  smiles 

And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off, — 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 

By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 

To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night. 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustain'd  and  soothM 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 

like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

This  may  be  all  very  gorgeous  and  imposing ;  but  it  is  very  far 
from  satisfactory  to  ub,  as  to  all  the  nobler  purposes  of  philosophy, 

or 
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or  what  truly  deserves  that  title.  It  would  aflbrd  us  no  irhaginable 
consolation  in  the  hour  of  death  to  reflect  that  we  were  about  to 
lose  each  human  trace,  to  surrender  up  our  individual  bein^,  and 
mix  for  ever  with  the  elements.  We  really  have  not,  even  m  an- 
'  ticipation,  should  still  less  have  in  actual,  fearful  reality,  a  ^ngle 
thought  to  bestow  on  the  ''magnificence  of  our  couch,"  or  the  illus* 
trious  company  with  which  it  might  be  shared.  The  question, 
the  awfiil  momentous  question  of  our  future  and  immortal  destiny, 
is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  in  this  way ;  nor  could  any  other  than 
Christian  Philosophy,  founded  on  the  hopes  and  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  and  confirmed  to  us,  individually,  by  faith  in  Him  who 
died,  and  rose  again,  yield  us  either  consolation  or  support  in  such 
a  crisis. 

But  it  is  quite  time  for  us  to  close  this  article,  which  has  already 
exceeded  the  limits  we  proposed  to  ourselves,  and  seduced  us  into 
more  frequent  and  copious  quotations  than  we  originally  intended 
to  indulge.  From  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Eastbum  and  his  friend  who 
bring  up  the  rear  of  American  poets  (wiUi  the  exception  of  some 
*'  Fugitive  Pieces,")  we  cannot  possibly  venture  on  further  extract, 
and  we  let  them  pass  with  less  regret  because  Dr.  Drake  has  pre- 
viously done  them  fiiU  justice. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  in  conclusion,  to  express  our  hopes,  which 
we  do  most  cordially,  for  the  increasin£r  literary  fame  of  America ; 
more  particularly  in  the  department  of  Poetry.  The  elements  of 
this  refining,  this  noble  and  elevating  art,  are,  we  think,  scattered 
around  those  of  her  children  who  may  feel  themselves  called  upon 
to  exercise  ^e  poetical  functions,  in  lavish  profusion.  The  vastness, 
and  magnificence  of  her  scenery,  which,  though  not  rendered  clas- 
sical by  its  connexion  with  the  past,  may  be  equally  inspiring  by 
its  association  with  the  future ;  combined  with  those  feelings  and 
recollections  which  we  doubt  not  still  exist  in  the  breasts  of  her 
nobler  sons  for  the  Parent  Country,  am)ear  to  us  to  open  sources 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  touching  inspiration,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  rising  literature  of  a  great  Empire.  The  two  most  formidable 
impediments  to  the  advancing  fame  of  the  American  muse,  in 
our  view,  are  the  sordid  influence  of  a  calculating,  money-getting 
spirit,  and  the  no  less  baneful  blight  of  party  feeling,  arising  from, 
narrow  and  mistaken  ideas  of  patriotism :  to  the  former  she  is 
naturally  exposed  by  the  extended  and  extending  influence  of  Ame- 
rica as  a  commercial  power ;  and  to  the  latter  we  admit  she  has 
some,  perhaps  peculiar,  provocations.  Her  better  sense,  her  no- 
bler feeliqg,  must  guard  her  against  both  these  evils.  A  spirit 
merely  mercantile,  is,  whether  in  England  or  America,  equally  hos- 
tile to  poetry :  to  its  sordid  dictates  we  would  reply  in  the  eloquent 
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language  of  a  living  poet : — ''  If  to/eel  rightly  be  of  roore  unpor-^ 
tance  ti^an  to  think  wisely f  since  we  more  often  act  from  impuke 
than  firom  thoUghtf  it  will  be  found  that  poetry  holds  no  contempti- 
ble place  in  the  .scale  of  moral  causes.  Many  persons,  unthink- 
ingly, are  ready  to  say  *  What  is  the  use  of  poetry  ?  there  is  not  any 
information  contained  in  it/  Is  it  of  no  use,  then,  to  have  thy 
brute  appetites  chastened  to  exalted  delight?  to  connect  ideal 
charms  with  all  the  visible  creation  i  to  leam  to  trace  a  moral 
character,  and  feel  a  taste  excited,  and  a  passion  without  price 
graufied,  by  every  object  of  pure  beauty  that  presents  itself?  Is  it 
of  no  importance  for  minds  of  sensibiHty  to  be  led  from  the  world 
of  art,  too  often  full  of  disappointment,  disease,  and  discontent,  to 
the  more  simple,  noble,  and  glorious  world  of  nature,  which  is  full 
of  beauty,  and  peace,  and  harmony?  Is  it  of  no  importance  to  be 
rather  independent  and  happy  in  thy  feelings,  than  dependent  and 
miserable?  Ask  thy  heart  these  questions,  and  thou  wilt  have 
discovered  how  far  the  poetic  gift  is  excellent,  holy,  and  sublime/' 
On  party  feeling,  so  far  as  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  literature  of  Ame- 
rica, or  rather  so  far  as  its  influence,  unchecked  by  more  generous 
emotions,  might  have  this  baneful  tendency,  we  wish  to  say  little, 
because  we  think  it  more  likely  to  be  insensibly  counteracted  by 
her  own  more  enlightened  spirits,  than  by  European  advice. 
Washington  Irving  has  practically  shown  that  an  American  author 
can  feel  for  Old  England  as  one  of  her  descendants  ought  to  feel ; 
and  we  doubt  not  many  of  the  best  heads  and  hearts  in  America 
will  understand  and  fed  the  full  force  of  the  following  stanzas  by 
one  of  tlieir  countrymen,  published  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  his  **  Sybil- 
line  Leaves." 

Though  ages  long  have  past 

Since  our  fathers  lefl  their  home, 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 

0*er  untravell'd  seas  to  roaniy 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veins ! 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  hopest  fiime 
M^hich  no  tyraAny  can  tame 
By  its  chains? 

While  the  language  free  and  bold 
Which  the  bard  of  Avon  sung. 
In  which  our  Milton  told 
How  the  vault  of  heaven  rung 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  his  host ; 
While  this,  with  rev*renoe  meet, 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet, 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Round  our  coast; 

While 
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While  the  manners,  while  the  arts. 

That  mould  a  natioa's  soul. 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts — 
Between  let  ocean  roll. 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  sun: 
Yet  still  from  either  beam 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 
More  audible  than  speedi, 
«*We  areOne.'* 


Art.  IV^F^Law  Abuses.* 

GOOD  laws  are  the  most  important  beneBt  capable  of  bebs 
bestowed  upon  society.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  gooa 
laws  is  the  value  of  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
them.  Among  the  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  good 
laws,  few  are  more  powerful  than  the  indications  of  the  defects 
which  belong  to' existing  laws. 

This  is  a  truth  which  we  shall' take  frequent  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  And  it  is  a  truth  the  value  of 
which  we  deem  it  of  cardinal  importance  to  imprint  on  the  public 
mind.  It  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  dwell  upon  those  particulars  in 
which  the  laws  completely  answer  the  important  ends  of  law.  In 
those  particulars  there  is  need  of  no  alteration.  It  suffices  that  the 
benefits  accrue,  and  that  things  remain  as  they  are.  But  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  point  oat  all  those  particulars  in  which  tlie 
laws  fail  of  answering  the  grand  purposes  \)f  law :  because,  with- 
out such  information,  no  amendment  will  take  place.  In  as  much, 
then,  as  good  laws  are  a  greater  benefit  than  bad  laws,  in  so  much 
is  the  accusation  and  exposure  of  what  is  vicious  in  the  laws,  a 
greater  benefit  than  silence.  It  is  evident  that  any  thing  like  praise 
bestowed  upon  the  defective  parts  of  the  law  is  one  of  the  greatest 
injuries  which  can  be  committed  against  society. 

■  — 1  '  •      ■         .■■■..    ...  ^ 

*Vide  ATreatiseokthe AbosbsottbeLaws;  purtieularly  inActknubjf 
Arresi^tointitigout  numerous  HartUkips  and  Abuses  in  the  different  Courts^ from 
ike  Commencement  of  an  Action  to  its  Conclusion;  and  the  variotii  Ejiortions, 
from  the  EtghSheriff  to  the  BaiUff^s  Follower :  together  with  the  Sjfttem  of  the 
King*sBench  Prison,  and  the  Spungmg'Houses  in  London^  Middlesex^and  neighs- 
bouring  Counties^shewing  also  ike  enormous  Expense  Parties  are  put  to  on  small 
IMts  ;  the  cruel  Practice  of  bringing  numerous  Actions^  onfy  to  increase  the 
Costs :  and  the  Necessity  for  establishing  a  Courts  in  which  the  Dradesman  can 
recover  his  small  Debts^^^The  whole  tending  to  shew,  that  the  Arrest  on  Common 
or  Mesne  Process  (as  notb  carried  on)  is  equally  oppressive  to  the  Plaintiff'  and 
Defendant,  By  James  Pearce,  Gent,  an  Attorn^  of  Twenty  Years  Practice 
in  London,  and  who  has  aenred  the  Office  of  Uod^r^eriff  of  London  and 
Middlesex.   London,  printed  18t4. 

The 
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The  scyrt  of  persuasion^  then,  which  too  much  prevails,  that  it  is 
good  to  be  always  applauding  things  established,  and  not  good  to 
be  frequent  in  the  exposure  of  faults^  is  a  most  pernicious  pa£JU<« 
DICE.  It  is  not  only  at  war,  as  every  feader  perceives,  with  the 
interests  of  truth;  it  is  not  only  the  direct  course  for  being  cheated 
of  the  truth,  depriving  the  intellectual  part  of  one's  nature  of  its 
appropriieite  fruition  ;  and  so  of  weakening  and  depraving  the  in- 
tellect holding  it  in  a  state  of  folly  and  delusion  :«-— but  it  is  the 
most  eflfectual  course  for  depriving  society  of  all  the  advantages  of 
improvenoent ;  of  condemning  it  to  the  perpetual  endurance  of  aH 
the  evils  under  which  it  may  at  any  time  happen  to  labour ;  of 
compelling  it  to  be  (what  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  imperfect 
taws)  immoral  and  vicious  ;  when  it  might  be  (what  is  the  certain 
result  of  good  laws)  a  pattern  of  morality  and  virtue  ;—<^ompeHing 
it,  in  short,  to  suffer  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  when 
in  all  these  respects  it  might  flourish  and  enjoy.-^On  all  occasions^ 
unspeakably  different  is  tlie  man  who  speaks  only  to  flatter,  and 
the  man  who  speaks  only  to  inform :  on  no  occasion  is  that  difle* 
rence  more  remarkable  than  when  it  is  required  to  speak  of  th« 
qualities  of  the  laws. 

On  this  account  we  bestow  our  highest  approbation  upon  thd 
gentleman  who  has  benefited  his  country  by  the  useful  and  most 
important  little  volume,  which  we  now  present  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  which  we  should  wish  to  be  in  tlie  hands  of  every 
man  in  the  kingdom ;  but  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  is 
in  the  hands  of  very  few.  We  are  extremely  happy  to  see  that 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  agreed  with  us  on  these  important  heads;  and 
gave  his  sanction  to  this  very  seasonable  attempt  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  law,  by  manfully 
permitting  the  author  to  publish,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  him  by 
permission.  If  the  people  at  large  could  in  sufficient  numbers  be 
made  fully  acquainted  with  the  lamentable  facts — the  multitude  of 
lamentable  facts,  which  this  work  attests ; — the  vile,  the  ruinous, 
the  disgusting  scene,  which  it  lays  open  to  view;  an  alteration 
could  not  fail  to  be  soon  efiected — an  alteration  by  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  human  misery—unnecessary,  gratuitous  human  miseryi 
would  be  prevented,  than  could  be  so  immediately  done  by  almost 
any  other  legislative  act.  It  only  requires  a  general  disseminatibr( 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  case,  to  ensure  the  production  of  this  most 
important  efiect.  That  dissemination,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  most 
momentous  of  all  the  services  which  an  Englishman  can  render  tb 
bis  country. 

The  author  begins  with  a  remark,  which,  though  in  some  degree 
incidental,  we  think  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  held  up  to  view^ 
that  though  the  practices  of  the  law  were  familiar,  to  him  during 
-    •  the 
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the  business  of  twenty  .years,  yet  it  was  not  till  he  began  to  write 
upon  the  subject  of  abuses,  that  he  was  in  any  tolerable  degree 
aware  of  their  extent.  "  When  I  began/'  says  he,  "  my  intention 
was  to  point  out  the  difierent  abuses  and  hardships  in  our  courts 
of  law ;  my  practice  for  many  years  as  an  attorney,  having  con- 
vinced me,  that  they  were  numerous  and  extensive.  To  my  great 
surprise,  however,  when  I  entered  upon  them,  one  abuse  branched 
out  into  another,  and  the  torrent  came  upon  me  with  such  rapidity 
— betraying  such  a  system  of  corruption,  abuse,  extortion,  perjury, 
and  of  every  thing  bad — that  I  found  I  must  go  through  the  whole, 
or  relinquish  the  task  altogether.'' 

.  We  are  willing  to  hold  up  this  passage  as  a  sort  of  an  apology 
-««uch  as  it  is-«for  practising  lawyers.  When  one  sees  the  ma- 
nifold corruptions  of  the  system,  and  the  mass  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression of  which  they  are  the  cause,  our  indignation  naturally 
rises  against  those,  who  can  be  familiar  with  such  scenes  of  ini- 
quity, and  can  go  on  coolly  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
nay  from  age  to  age,  extracting  tlieir  own  profit  out  of  factitious 
and  needless. misery,  without  expressing  so  much  as  a  sense  of  its 
existence.  But  we  see  from  this  confession  of  a  man,  who  proves 
that  he  has  no  love  to  the  corrupUon,  that  in  regard  to  tlie  vices  of 
the  law  the  scene  of  practice  is  not  the  school  of  discovery ;  and 
that  a  man  may  be  very  familiar  with  those  vices,  and  yet  have 
httle  conception  of  their  existence.  There  seems  to  be  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  a  kind  of  blinding  efficacy  with  regard  to  good- 
ness or  badness.  If  any  thing  is  but  law ;  in  the  view  of  the  {»rac- 
titioner  that  is  enough :  all  then  is  equal.  Indeed  the  blinding 
efficacy  is  not  all;  there  seems  to  be  also  an  estranging  efficacy; 
which  makes  practitioners  in  general  detest  the  very  question  as 
to  goodness  or  badness ;  and  very  willing  to  run  down,  nay  even 
to  persecute,  every  man  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  push  the  impor- 
tant inquiry. 

In  addition  to  the  intimate  knowledge  which  he  had  of  tlie  sy- 
stem, the  author  was  encouraged  to  proceed,  by  finding  (as  he  says) 
<<  that,  as  the  chaif^  had  increased  imperceptibly,  cormp^toii  had 
increased  in  an  equal  degree — that  I  was  attacking  no  man's  cha- 
racter— that  I  was  doing  no  man  an  injuiy— that  I  was  combating  a 
system  which  haii  got  to  an  alarming  height-^that,  if  I  succeeded 
in  a  small  degree,  I  was  benefiting  society--^at  ecery/ac^  Isiould 
Btaie  was  capable  of  proof-^thsLt  I  was  capable  of  establishing  them 
before  any  tribunal  in  the  kingdom— and  that  I  needed  no  occasion 
to  state  an  exaggeration,  much  less  a  falsehood.' —f'rom  this  pas- 
sage we  find  it  incidentally  asserted,  that. the  charges  t.  e.  the  ex. 
pense  of  law  proceedings— a  great  evil,  as  all  the  world  acknow- 
ledge—have up  to  this  period  been  increasing,  not  diminishi^. 
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We  find  it  also  asserted,  that  the  corruptions  practised  under  co- 
lour of  law — another  odious  evil,  as  all  the  world  acknowledge — 
liave,  in  this  enlightened  age,  been  not  diminishing,  but  increasing. 
It  is  surely  high  time  that  such  a  tide  should  turn. 

It  is  one  branch  only  of  the  practice  of  the  law  which  is  taken 
for  the  subject  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  that  course  of  pro- 
ceedii^  which  the  law  prescribes,  or  at  least  allows  to  be  pur- 
sued, fer  the  recovery  of  debts.  This,  it  may  easily  be  conceived^ 
islthe  most  copious  source  of  law  business. 

lu  order  to  introduce  into  a  complicated  subject  as  much' di- 
stinctness as  possible,  in  the  introduction  of  wbfch  the  chief  talent 
of  our  instructive  author  does  not  consist,  it  is  necessary  to  classify, 
in  some  degree,  the  cases  in  which  the  process  of  law  becomes  Uie 
mediuni  for  the  recovery  of  debt. 

They  may  be  divided  into — fibt.  Those  in  which  the  question  of 
the  debt  is  really  doubtful,  and  the  decision  of  the  judge  to  settle 
the  doubt,  is  all  that  is  required— and  second,  Those  in  which  the 
question  of  the  debt  is  really  not  doubtful,  and  what  is  wanting  is 
the  compulsory  process  of  the  law  to  extract  payment'of  the  debt. 

Of  the  first  sort  the  cases  are  very  small  in  number  compared 
with  those  of  the  second ;  and  as  no  peculiar  abuse  attends  them 
which  is  not  exemplified  in  those  of  the  second,  we  shall  not  treat 
of  them  further  than  by  any  incidental  reflection  which  may  occur. 

The  second  sprt,  namely,  those  in  which  the  compulsory  process 
of  law  is  employed  to  enforce  payment  of  a  just  demand,  may  again 
be  divided  into  two  species ;  the  first,  where  th^  psirty  sued  is  abl^ 
to  pay ;  the  second,  where  he  is  not  able. 

Under  a  bad  system  of  law — where  delay,  intricacy,  uncertainty, 
and  expense  prevail — there  is  so  much  encouragement  to  a  disho- 
nest man  to  withhold  payment  of  a  just  debt,  though  fully  able  to 
pay,  that  the  number  of  cases  of  this  description  cannot  be  small; 

Of  those,  however,  who  are  sbed  for  debt,  the  most  numerous 
class  by  far  consists  of  those  unhappy  men  who  are  unable  to  pay. 
Of  course,  when  we  say  unable,  we  mean  that  sort  of  inability 
which  admits  of  degrees.  We  mean  that  sort  of  inability  which 
nptliing  but  some  extraordinary  sacrifice  can  enable  a  man  imme* 
diately  to  surmount. 

It  is  this  last  class  of  caseS|  therefore,  which,  a!s  the  most  nume- 
rous, it  is  of  vast  importance  to  explain.  As  the  abuses,  too,  which 
are  exemplified  in  this  class  are  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
abuses  exemplified  in  the  other  classes  are  composed,  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  class  is  in  reality  tlie  elucidation  of  the  whole.  <  ' 

We  shall  not  be  very  solicitous  about  the  explanation  of  law 
terms.  Our  reader  is  either  acquainted  with  them,  or  it  is  of  litde 
importance  to  the  present  purpose  whether  lie' is,  or  not.     We 

shall 
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shall  endeavour  to  describe  things,  in  snch  common  ltagu^6  as  all 
will  understand. 

In  using  the  instrumentality  of  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt,  the 
first  operation  is  of  the  nature  of  a  summons  to  the  party  against 
whom  the  demand  is  brought,  either  to  pay  the  debt,  or  appear 
before  the  jud|e  on  a  certain  day  to  receive  the  judicial  decision. 

This  operation,  it  is  evident,  is  necessary ;  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is — that,  as  the  operation  in  itself  is  simple  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  it  should  be  performed  in  the  most  simple  mdn^ 
ner,  in  a  manner  the  most  intelligible,  the  most  convenient,  and 
the  least  expensive  possible  to  the  parties. 

Is  this  the  mode  in  which  this  very  simple  operation  is  performed 
by  CngUsh  law  i  Alas !  no :  very  much  the  contrary  indeed.  It 
is  so  contrived,  that  this  is  one  of  tlie  most  obscure,  and  intricate^ 
and  puzzling  of  all  tlie  parts  of  procedure ;  and  what  with  their 
ori^mhj  their  bilk  of  Middlesex,  their  laiitats,  their  ac  etiamSt 
their  quo  minuses,  their  sifecerit  (e  securums,  their  capiases,  8lc.  &c« 
the  lawyers  have  made  the  simple  business  of  a  notice  either  to 
pay  a  debt,  or  appear  before  the  judge,,  a  perfect  mystery ;  which 
throws  an  impenetrable  cloud  over  the  very  commencement  of  a 
suit,  and  perplexes  and  obscures  it  through  all  its  winding  and  te- 
dious progress  to  the  very  end.  It  is  chiefly  of  importance  to  our 
present  purpose  to  state,  that  the  business,  as  we  shall  see  more 
fully  hereafter,  is  not  performed  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner, 
but  with  a  large  creation  of  expense. 

Upon  the  day  in  which  the  defendant  is  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  judge,  the  reader  (if  he  is  not  somewhat  iniuated  in  these 
subterranean  mysteries)  will  suppose  that  it  is  inteaded  he  should 
appear  before  the  judse,  that  the  judge  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  affair,  and  there  should  be  an  end  of  it.  He  will  suppose  so, 
because  this  is  the  course  which  reason  would  prescribe. 

Very  difierent  is  the  course  which  the  common  law  prescribes.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  person  is  ordered  to  appear  before  the  judge, 
it  is  not  intended  that  he  should  see  tlie  judge,  or  that  the  judge 
should  know  any  thing  about  him^  It  is  only  intended  that  he 
should  give  bail,  that  is,  tender  security  that  he  will  appear  oa 
some  other  day.  But  why  this  double  operation  about  appear?- 
ance,  when  one  would  suffice  ?  It  is  of  no  use.  It  only  compli- 
cates the  business,  and  increases  delay,  ve>cation,  and  expense. 

If  the  sum  for  which  a  man  is  sued  is  less  than  15/.  (less  than 
10/.  it  was  till  the  year  181 1)  he  is  not  required  to  give  any  real 
security,  that  is,  he  is  not  required  to  give  security  at  alU  He  in, 
however,  made  to  act  as  if  he  did.  He  ^ves  two  fictitious  names, 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  What  is  the  use  of  this  i  Evidently 
no  use  at  all.    Why  then  is  it  doner    Oh,— for  that,  ask  them 

under 
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under  whose  authoriiy  it  is  done.  Ode  thing  we  can  teU  you, 
which  is,  that  the  doing  of  it  produces  fees,— adds  to  thesysteop 
of  expense  by  wiiich  the  suitors  are  oppressed ;  i^nd  the  whol^ 
tribe  of  law  dSlicers,  from  the  lord  chief  justice  to  the  bailiflTs  foU 
lower,  lire  enriched. 

If  the  sum  be  not  less  than  15/.,  the  party  sued  is  required  tp 
gt¥e  real  security,  that  is,  to  6nd  real  persons  to  be  responsible  for 
his  iqipearance.  If  these  be  not  found,  his  appearance  is  tp  be 
secured  by  imprisonment  of  his  person.  This  is  called  holdings 
to-biul,  or  arrest  on  mesne  process. 

It  has  now  at  last  become  Uie  practice  of  the  courts  to  omit  all 
the  former  parts  of  the  business,  and  to  begin  with  the  arrest,  leav;- 
ing  the  party  to  liberate  himself,  by  giving  bail  afterwards,  if  he 
can.  This,  it  may  appear,  is  somewhat  sudden ;  a  warning  to 
pay,  or  to  give  reasons  for  not.  paying,  may,  upon  the  obvious 
principles  of  justice,  be  thought  to  he  advisable  in  the  first  in- 
stance: because,  peradventure,  the  claim  is  unjust;  and  to  b^ 
liable  to  be  arrested  at  the  will  of  every  man  who.  chooses  to  ad- 
vance an  unjust  claim,  is  a  satire  upon  government. 

No  matter,— with  this  evil  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  good 
is  attained.  If  men  are  exposed  to  the  hardship  of  sudden  and 
unjust  imprisonment ;  the  preceding  process  being  cut  ofi^  the  exr 
pense  of  it  is  also  cut  off.  Oh,  reader,  no ! — you  little  understand, 
it  seems,  with  whom  you  have  to  deal.  Though  not  one  of  the 
preceding  operations  is  performed,  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  all 
performed ;  it  is  entered  in  the  judicial  record  that  they  are  all 
performed ;  and  suitors  are  made  to  pay  for  them  as  if  tiiey  werp 
all  performed ! 

This  topic  of  holding  to  bail  is  as  much  of  the  subject  handled 
by  Mr.  Pearce  as  we  shall  be  able  to  overtake  in  a  single  article. 
We  shall  in  the  first  place  inquire  of  what  use  it  is ;  what  good 
consequences  it  produces ;  an  inquiry  which  will  not  detain  us 
long.  We  shall  next  consider  what  6aa  consequences  it  produces; 
and  here  we  shall  enter  upon  a  field  which  is  equally  extensive  and 
important*- 

1.  Use  of  holding  to  bail,  or  of  arrest  on  mesn^ 
PROCESS. — ^The  end  to  which  it  professes  to  be  directed  is  to  give 
security  to  the  party  suing,  that  the  party  sued  shall  not  run  away 
from  the  suit.  Here  the  questions  are— -Whetiier  this  end  requires 
the  use  of  such  costly  means  ?— and  flndly,  Whether  it  is  worth 
the  use  of  such  cosdy  means :  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  end  is 
not  sufiiciendy  attained  without  any  such  cosdy  means  i — and  3dly, 
Whether,  if  it  is  not,  the  evil  produced  by  such  cosdy  means  is  not 
greater  than  the  advantage  gained  i  This  last  question  vrill  be  an- 
swered best  when  the  amount  of  the  evil  is  ascertain^. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  first  question,  experience  appears  most  amply 
to  have  confirmed,  what  reason  would  have  previously  suggested, 
that  the  end  requires  no  such  oppressive  means :  that  in  a  state  of 
society,  such  as  that  in  which  we  live,  there  are  motives  abOndant 
and  to  spare,  to  prevent  men  fironi  running  away,  upon  the  prospect 
of  a  law-suit.  Where  men  have  sufficient  motives  to  run  away, 
holding  to  bail  can  be  of  no  service;  because  such  men  will  take 
care  to  anticipate  process,  and  be  gone  before  it  arrives.  If 
they  have  sufficient  motives  to  wait  the  arrest,  they  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  have  motives  sufficient  to  make  them  wait  all  the  other 
consequences  of  the  suit.  In  fact,  by  running  away,  a  man  must 
incur  what,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  a  much  greater  evil  than  any 
consequences  of  an  action  for  debt;  he  must  incur  a  perpetual 
exile.— To  create  a  great  mass  of  evil,  for  the  sake  of  securing  an 
end,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  sufficiently  to  secure  itself,  is  a 
policy  in  the  maintiuning  of  which  legislative  reason  appears  to  very 
Uttie  advantage. 

'    We  call  Mr.  Pearce  to  speak  to  the  facts  to  establish  the  matter 
of  experience. 

''  There  are,"  says  he,  page  13, ''  such  abuses  daily  practised, 
in  consequence  of  the  power  vested  in  individuals,  of  arresting  each 
other,  and  the  intentions  of  the  law  of  arrest  have  been  so  complete- 
ly perverted,  that  I  shall  iiere  notice  a  few  of  die  consequences. 
For  instance/  when  a  man  arrests  another,  the  object  of  the  plaia^ 
tiflT,  in  general,  is— not  the  obtaining  of  two  good  bail  for  the  de- 
fendant's forthcoming,  (which  it  would  appear  by  the  recognizance 
is  the  only  benefit  intended,)  for  he  is  not.afraid  of  his  running  away : 
on  the  contrary,  a  man\s  being  enabled  to  get  bail  is  the  daily  rea- 
son why  the  plaintiff  vvill  not  arrest  him."  In  another  passage, 
p.  17,  he  says :  '<  Notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  the  bail  are  dioly 
saddled  with  the  payment  of  the  debt  and  costs,  yet  out  of  5000 
arrests,  not  one  defendant  runs  away  from  his  ba^." 

The  truth  of  the  proposition,  then,  is  notorious.  For  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  law.  allows  the  holding  to  bail,  and  imprison- 
ment on  default  of  it,  bail  is  altogether  unnecessary..  The  evil 
which  it  produces,  therefore,— ^evil,  the  deplorable  magnitude  of 
which  we  shall  presentiy  perceive,  is  evil  for  its  own  sake,  evil 
without  any  good.  Surely  reason  cries  aloud,  that  evil  of  this  de- 
scription cannot  too  speedily  be  removed. 
.  2.  Bad  consequences  of  holding  to  bail^  and 

ARREST  ON  MESNE  PROCESS. 

First  reflect  upon  the  cruelty  of  imprisonment  itself.     Let  the 

imagination  trace  the  miseries  which  it  implies ;  and  then  let  the 

judgement  pronounce  what  is  to  be  said  of  that  policy  which  infficts 

it  for  no  end.    To  be  debarred  of*  freedom,  that  sweet  enjoyment 

^  without 
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without  which  oolbing  else  that  life  aflbrds  is  sweet ;  to  be  shut 
jup  witliin  four  walls ;  to  ceade  to  be  the  master  oc  our  own  ac- 
tions^ to  become  so  dependent  upon  the  tools  and  ins tru meats  of 
incarceration  that  the  dependence  of  the  slave  upon  his  master  is 
liberty  in  the  comparison ;  is  all  this  misery  fit  to  be  inflicted  for 
nothing  ?  In  a  country  so  fond  of  boasting  of  the  Uberty  of  its  peo- 

f)le,  is  this  the  care  which  is  taken  of  the  liberty  of  tlie  individual  ? 
3  this  the  manner  in  whicU  that  exquisite  blessing  is  respected  by 
the  laws  f  On  some  occasions  the  law  (but  it  is  all  over  inconsis- 
tency) would  seem  to  establish  it  as  a  rule,  that  individual  liberty 
is  of  inestimable  value,  by  inflicting  a  severe  punishment  on  what 
it  is  pleased  to  cdi\  false  imprisonment.  But  what  imprisonment 
can  be  more  fahe,  than  that  which  the  law  allows  for  no  good  end  i 
.All  other  false  imprisonment  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  of  t/iis>  This 
is  heightened  by  the  cruelty  of  the  reflection  that  it  is  done  by  law ; 
and  tlmt  there  is  no  remedy. 

'  But  the  pains  inseparable  from  the  loss  of  liberty  are  not  all.  A 
man  is  torn  from  his  family — from  his  business,  the  very  existence 
of  which,  perhaps,  depends  upon  his  personal  presence.  He  sus- 
tains a  species  of  disgrace,  which,  to  a  man  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  feel  in  a  particular  way,  may  be  cruel  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Add  to  all  this,  that  his  credit  as  a  man  of  business  must 
always  sufler  severely ;  must  generally  be  altogether  destroyed ; 
and  with  it  a  business  in  which  he  might  have  maintained  himself 
and  his  family  with  credit,  or  perhaps  have  risen  to  aiHuence. 

Consider  that  as  all  tliis  is  done  for  no  end  but  to  ensure  the 
man's  forthcomingness/\jf  which  not  once  in,  ten  thousand  times 
there  is  any  doubt, — so  ali  this  may  be  done,  all  this  evil  may  be 
inflicted  upon  any  maji  whatsoever,  by  any  who  chooses — by  a 
man  to  whom  not  a  farthing  is  due,  to  a  man  by  whom  not  a  far- 
thing is  owing. 

To  this  purpose  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pearce  :  "  The  fore- 
going remarks  (says  he,  p.  17)  are  grounded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  debt  for  wi>ich  the  defendant  is  arrested  is  a  just  one :  but 
how  much  stronger  will  they  apply  against  tlie  policy  of  arresting 
upon  mesne  process,  when  the  demand  is  an  unjust  one,  and  the 
arrest  is  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  injustice  and  oppression — 
which  didly  happens  as  to  all  or  a  part  of  the  debt,  and  can  be 
proved  beyond  a  poasibiUty  of  doubt ! " 

How  dreadful  to  think  that  any  man — that  ourselvee — ^that  the 
most  respectable  man  we  know,  is  Uable  to  be  arrested  upon  the 
nntple  affidavit  of  any  man  (however  rascally)  that  such  an  one 
owes  him  a  debt! 

.  It  is  feeble  consolation  to  say  that  a  man  may  quickly  procure 
his  liberty  by  giying  two  respectable,  persons  for  his  b^il.  'A  man 
.VOL.  11.  NO.  III.  F  *.  '       'may 
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may  be  a  very  good  member  of  society,  and  hare  no  such  mtimafie 
connexion  with  others  as  to  know  of  a  single  person  from  whom  be 
could  expect  such  i.  favour.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  innumeiable. 
Among  the  men  who  are  the  most  Hable  to  arrest, — among  the 
men  who  form  by  far  the  largest  class  of  those  upon  whom  this 
operation  of  the  law  presses, — the  smaller  tradesmen, — and  those 
sued  for  petty  sUms, — the  difficulty  of  giving  bail  is  prodigious. 
So  ensnaring  and  oppressive  is  the  operation  of  the  law  upon  the 
persons  who  become  bail,  (as  we  shall  explain  more  fully  here- 
after,) that  there  is  a  general  horror  at  the  thought  of  it.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Pearce  is  good  evidence^  "  Of  finding  bail,"  saya  he, 
*^  no  one  knows  the  trouble,  but  he  who  has  felt  it*  A  defendant 
is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  loan  of  the  money  three 
times  over.*-— It  is  very  common  for  a  man  to  refuse  his  nearest  re- 
lative." 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  case.  But  to  have  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  conception  of  it,  the  reader  must  understand  a  bttle  of 
the  particulars. 

The  ruinous  expense  which  this  process  engenders,  is  the  prin- 
cipal head  of  detail.  But  before  proceeding  to  this  we  shall  give 
a  specimen  of  the  evils  of  another  sort,  of  which  it  is  the  fruitful 
jparent. 

"  The  defendant,"  says  Mr.  Pearce,"  being  carried  to  the  spun- 
ging-house,  with  his  total  ruin,  perhaps,  staring  him  in  the  face,  fine- 
quently  moves  heaven'  and  earth,  either  by  making  a  sacrifice  of  his 
property  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  debt,  or  procuring  some  friend 
either  to  pay  it  for  him,  or  give  some  security.— And  this  no  doubt 
is. occasionally  done;  and  the  surety  pays  the  debt,  and  perhaps 
never  gets  a  shilling.  It  also  often  occurs  that  men,  in  this  di- 
stressed situation,  who  have  other  persons'  moneys  in  their  posses- 
sion, will,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,. to  obtain  their  Uberationv 
break  into  and  apply  a  part  of  it  to  their  own  purposes — and  from 
which  circumstance  their  utter  ruin  may  follow.  The  money 
having  been  once  broken  into^  though  intended  to  be  i-cplaced,  it 
is  perhaps  never  done,  at  least  till  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief. 
—The  reader  may  not  know  that  it  is  fourteen  years  transportation 
for  any  person  employed  by  another,  in  the  capacity  of  a  ser\'ant 
or  clerk,  U>  misapply  money  of  his  master's  in  this  manner.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  in  my  practice  brought  up  to  Bow^atreet 
for  it." 

This  is  dreadful.  The  desperate  courses  to  which  men  are 
driven  in  this  extremity,  not  only  hurry  them  to  ruinous  sacrifices 
of  their  own  property,  extinguishing  perhiyjs.  the  well  grounded 
hopea  of  a  happ/  lite ;  but  to  hazardous  experin^etita  upon  btiier 
mep's  propeny^  whfch  swell  the  fist  of  victims  to  the  most  pend 
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opemtions  of  the  law.  If  we  reckon  up  tlie  number  of  these  un* 
liappy  victims^  with  the  number  of  those  whose  minds  become 
reckless  and  depraved  after  disgrace^  4ind  of  those  on  whom  the 
education  of  a  prison  takes  efiect,  we  may  safely  assign  to  arrest 
on  mesne  process  no  small  portion  of  the  crimes' with  which  tlie  law 
and  morals  of  the  country  are  disgraced,  and  the  people  are  infest- 
ed.—And  alt  the  while,  this  evil  is  incurred  for  no  purpose  at  all ; 
for  an  end  which  is  sufficiently  secured  of  itself,  without  so  many 
deplorable  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Pearce  goes  on  :  "  Another  of  the  hardships  of  this  system 
is,  tliat  the  little  tradesman  is  frequently  arrested  on  a  Saturday 
night,  and  taken  out  of  his  business ;  and,  in  preference  to  stopping 
in  a  spunging-house  till  the  Moiklay,  will  even  send  and  pawn  his 
property— -a  thing,  perhaps,  to  which  he  had  never  before  been 
compelled  to  resort. 

*^  A  man  on  his  death-bed  is  also  fi^equently  arrested— and  the 
money  must  be  raised  in  that  case,  though  the  very  bed  on  which 
he  lies  is  sent  to  the  broker." 

The  most  numerous  list  of  hardships  grow  out  of  the  expense, 
and  will  best  be  understood  when  the  grand  sutgect — that  of  ex- 
pensed—is properly  explained.  To  this  we  shall  now  therefore 
proceed*  As  it  would  require  no  little  time  to  arrange  methodical** 
ly  so  large  an  aggregate  of  confused  materials  as  the  facts  present, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  taking  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  circumstances  adduced  by  Mr.  Pearce,  pretty  nearly  in  the 
order  in  which  he  has  presented  them. 

This  holding  to  bail  is  of  no  manner  of  use.  Why  then  is  it  not 
given  upt  We  shall  answer  as  we  did  just  now  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. Aak  those  on  whose  will  it  depends  that  it  is  not  given  up. 
Otte' thing  fnthe  mean  time  we  can  tell  you ;  which  is — that  not 
being-  given  up,  it  increases-  that  general  stock,  the  produce  of  fees; 
oat  of  wbioh  die  whole  tribe  of  law  agents,  from  the  lord  chief 
•juauce  to  the  bailifT^s  follower,  make  their  respective  lots  of 
profitr— that  of  the  lord  chief  jusuce  being  of  course  one  of  th^ 
hkrgtest. 

Not  otAy  are  fees  to  be  paid  for  the  giving  and  renewing  and  jus- 
tifying of  tyail,  which  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  law  partner- 
ship togive  up;  but  bail  creates,  more  than  all oth^r things  perhaps 
^t  together,  other  occasions  for  the  extraction  of  fees— Kxrcasions 
which 'bttt for  its  fruitful  operation  would  have  no  existence.  To  a 
plain  understaiidiiig  it  would  appear  that  one  action  for  one  debt 
might  suffids^ '  Th^  fees'upon  one  action  are  not  a  trifle ;  heaveh 
(and  (he  unfortunate  know !       - 

Tht  fruitfal  inventtoir  of  bail  eflbots  a  gneat  deal  more.  It  en- 
ables tuft,  x^urea;  four  actons  <the  occasions  are  of  the  greatest  {i«- 
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quency)  to  be  brought  upon  one  ckbt,  though,  of  tlie'stoitllest  sort; 
-f-tbus  muluplyiug  in  a  most  remarkable  raaaiier  ihe  profits  of  the 
law  fraternity^  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate 
suitors. 

One  of  the  first  passages  we  meet  with  in  Mr*  Pearce  is  the  foU 
lowing  :  ''  Supposing  the  debt  and  costs  are  not  paid,  and  the  de- 
fendant is  enabled  to  get  his  liberation  fix>m  t^e  spunging-house,*' 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  he  has  been  able  to  procure  bail — "  the 
next  object  tor  the  plaintiff  is  to  sue  the  bail  given  to  the  sheriflf^  or 
tp  fix  the  sheriff  with  the  debt :  for  it  is  the  daily  practice  a^mong 
t|3e  attorneys  to  use  every  exertion  to  carry  tliis  point.  And  in  fact 
this  is  what  tlie  bailing  system  owes  its  great  increase  to;  for^  if 
^ny  mistake  is  made  even  in  a  letter  of  the  names  of  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant — or  if  the  bail  dp  not  attend  in  time-^the  sheriff  is  fised^ 
and  is  immediately  called  on  to  pay  the  money ;  which  he  does, 
and  then  resorts  to  the  bail  bond." — ^This  passage  would  need  a 
much  longer  commentary  than  we  shall  be  able  to  bestow. 

The  sheriff  is  rendered  responsible,  for  this  reason,  because  he  is 
required  to  produce  the  body  of  the  defendant,  or,  on  default,  to 
pay  the  debt.  He  is,  at  tlie  same  time,  obUged  to  take  bail ;  and 
if  the  plaintiff  is  pleased  with  the  bail  which  the  sheriff  has  taken, 
be  accepts  from  the  sheriff  the  bail-bond  by  assignment,  whicli 
clears  the  sheriff,  and  enables  the  plaintiff  to  proceed  against  the 
bail.  But  we  are  here  told  by  Mr.  Pearce,  that  it  is  the  common 
endea.vour  of  the  attorneys  to  fix  the  sheriff  with  the  debt ;  and  that 
this  happens  so  frequently  as  to  be  the  great  cause  of  the.  increase 
of  the  bailing  system. 

.  When  this  happens,  observe  what  are  the  consequences :  one 
fiction  is  brought  against  the  sheriff  for  the  debt :  the  sheriff  im« 
mediately  after  brings  two  actions  against  the  bail,  one  against 
each ;  and  the  bail  may  have  two  actions,  one  for  each,  against  the 
defendant.  Let  us  now  reckon  up:  the  first  action  is  brought 
against  the  real  debtor,  a  second  against  the  sheriff,  two  against  the 
iMdl,  and  two  (it  may  be)  by  the  bail  aga'mst  the  defendant ; — six 
actions  all  for  one  debt ! — the  horrid  expenses  of  one  action  muld« 
plied  to  sir-fold ;  and  at  last  thrown  with  all  their  accumulated 
.weight  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  defendant,  ;f  he  is  able  to 
4)ay  ;  if  not,  the  bail  remain  with  the  loss  both  of  the  debt  and  the 
.costs.  Such  is  the  prolific  operation  of  bail,  for  which  there  is  no 
^apner  of  use.  I^uch  is  the  mass  of  profit  which  it  creates  to  the 
:law*partnership  on  the  one  part ;  such  is  the  mass,  of  oppreasion 
/which  it  creates  to  the  multitude  of  its  victims  on  the  other!  To 
the  extent  of  the  multiplication  which  is  here,  pictured  out,  the 
.ewil  seldom  perhaps,  if  ever,  proceeds ; — the  object  was  tp  put 
.an  extreme  case.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the  reality  is  peipe- 
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tnafiy  approximating  to  tlie  possibility,  and  very  often  indeed  but 
litde  fieilling  short  of  it.  Three  of  the»e  dreadful  actions  are  com- 
mon practice  !  and  two'  out  of  the  three  are  the  pure,  direct  result 
of  the  useless  burthen  of  bail  to  appearance. 

Let  us  follow  the  unhappy  defendant  in  his  course.  He  is  ar- 
rested, and  taken  to  a  spunging-house  or  lock-up  house.  "  There,** 
says  Mr.  Pearce,  "  the  system  of  extortion  begins;  and  I  shall  by 
a  secies  of  expositions  endeavour  to  convince  the  reader  that  the 
bailing  system  is  a  complete  system  of  extortion,  from  the  bish 
sheriff  down  to  the  bailiff's  follower."  But  we  may  ask  of  Mr. 
Pearce  why  he  stops  at  the  high  sheriff?  Why  not  go  higher  still  ? 
Is  he  not  aware  that  the  lord  chief  justice  has  his  profit  in  the  bu- 
siness as  well  as  tlie  high  sherifl^  or  the  bailiff's  follower  ?  An4 
surely  it  much  moi'e  depends  upon  tlie  lord  chief  justice  to  put  an 
end  (if  he  chose)  to  such  a  scene. 

Mr.  Pearce,  however,  begins  with  the  high  sherifif^  meaning 
more  particularly  of  London  and  Middlesex. 

"  Previous,"  says  he,  "  to  the  high  sheriff  appointing  his  un- 
der sherifi^  he  makes  a  bargain  with  him — that  he  shall  give  hin^ 
a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  situation,  say  COOO/.  or  a  certain  . 
part  of  the  poundage,  8cc. — but  the  understanding  generally  is  for 
a  specific  spm;^ 

Mr.  P^rce  continues,  "  How  is  the  under  sheriff  to  be  paid  ? 
He  aiMJ  his  deputy  keep  an  office,  with  three  or  four  principal, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  clerks  to  assist;  and  he  is  put  to  conside- 
able  personal  expenses ;  and  all  this  is  done  for  him  for  nothing^ 
An  account  at  the  expiration  of  his  under-sheriffalty  is  renderwi 
by  the  deputies  to  him,  in  which  he  is  not  only  enabled  to  pay  his 
purchase  money  to  the  high  sheriff,  but  to  have  something  hand- 
some besides." 

Thus  far  the  business  goes  smoothly  on  :   the  high  sheriff  gets 
something  handsome  out  of  his  under  sheriff;  the  under  sheriff  gets . 
something  handsome  out  of  his  deputy ;  but  out  of  whom  does  the 
deputy  get  all — all  that  goes  both  to  himself  and  his  betters  ?  Mr. 
Pearce  both  puts  the  question  and  answers  it.  •    .' 

*'  How,"  says  he,  "  do  the  deputies  make  it  answer  ?  By  ex- 
tortions on  the  public,  and  many  of  them  on  the  poor  defemlant^ 
as  1  will  proceed  to  show. 

<*  If  a  warrant  is  applied  for,  on  a  special  writ,  the  charge  is  2<.  6d, ;  on 
ewjr  common  writ,  Is. ;  for  a  warrant  on  a  writ  of  execution  against  a  de- 
fendant's good^  3m.  ;  for  the  like  against  bis  person,  Ss. ;  for  every  copy  of 
causes  or  detainers  against  a  prisoner,  3s.  6d, :  for  every  discharge  sent  to  a 
prisoner,  (even  if  he  has  got  bis  release  regularly  signed  uniler  die  Insolvent 
Act,)  4j.  6d,;  and  for  eveiy  action  that  there  is  against  him  at>ove  one,  the 
additional  sum  of  3j.  6d.  each.    If  a  short  copy  of  a  writ  is  wanted,  to  pu^ 
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xa  bail  by,  and  protect  the  sberifr,  li.;  but  no  respoiifibyiiy  19  t»««l«Afir 

its  correctness.  If  a  search  is  made  for  a  defendant  in  eustody  out  of  ojjice 
hoursy  and  which  are  only  from  eleven  to  thMe,  or  on  a  hoii<faiy,  the  cbai;ge 
IS  5s.,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  This  is  independent  of  the  offi- 
cer's charge  of  S$.  or  5s.  sometimes  twice  a  day.  The  under  sheriff  could 
put  these  into  his  own  pocket;  but  as  great  care  is  taken  that  the  extensive 
system  of  the  office  of  the  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  should 
not  be  known  to  any  one  but  tliemselves,  it  is  not  worth  his  while,-  for  twelve 
bionths,  to  revolutionize  it.  Should  he  attempt  the  task,  he  might,  within 
the  first  six  months  of  his  sheriffalty,  have  good  cause  to  repent ;  he  there- 
fere  relies  «itirely  on  the  deputy  sheriff,  who  commands  his  office, and  makes 
bis  own  charges,  without  b^ing  amenable  to  any  one.** 

This  passage  contains  curious  matter.     The  sheriff'  and  under  , 

sheriff  are  temporary  officers.     But  the  deputy,  the  great  practi-  | 
tal  organ,  is  permanent;   and  why  ?    Because  there  are  secrets  in 

his  office  into  which  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  under  sherifi"  to  j 

pry-  .  I 

Mr,  Pearce  is  careful  to  inform  us,  liowever,  that  the  deputy  ' 

sheriff,  the  gentleman  viiio  at  present  fills  the  office,  is  a  man  of  I 

excellent  character.  It  is  to  us  a  great  satisfaction  to  hear  so. 
We  shall  be  always  happy,  if  called  upon  to  find  fault  with  the 
6onstitudon  of  an  office,  to  be  ahle  to  separate  the  character  of  the  ! 

individual  who  fills  it.  We  have  no  desire,  on  any  occasion,  to 
find  fault  with  character.     InsUtuUons  are  the  objects  to  which  I 

we  look.  Make  the  institutions  good,  and  there  will  then  be  no 
room  for  misconduct. 

'  In  the  city  of  London  there  is  some  little  diversity.  Instead  of 
the  deputy  sheriff*,  there  are  officers  called  secondaries,  who  oc- 
cupy the  deputy's  place. 

**  The  secondaries  of  London,**  says  Mr.  Pearce,  **  act  there  completely  as 
the  under  sheriff,  or  deputy  sheriff,  of  Middlesex  does  in  his  county,  and  take 
to  themselves  all  the  profits.  The  under  sheriff  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  secondaries, 
who  indemnify  the  sheriffs  from  all  consequences,  and  they  look  to  the  offi- 
cers and  their  sureties  for  their  own  indemnity.  They  hold  the  office  of  per- 
petual under  sheriff,  but  firmer,  if  possible,  than  the  deputy  sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex, for  the  corporation  of  London  now  sell  the  office.  There  are  two 
secondaries,  whose  offices  used  to  be.  held  separate;  but,  at  the  death  of  on^ 
of  them,  some  years  since,  the  place  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  present 
officers,  for  his  life,  by  public  auction,  from  tlis  city  of  London,  at  the  enor* 
hious  sum  of  10,300/.  and  firom  that  period  the  two  offices  have  been  joined 
together,  and,  no  doubt,  a  much  better  thing  has  been  made  of  i^  «s  there  is 
now  no  opposition;  It  is  supposed  that  the  profits  of  this  office,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  may,  at  a  low  average,  he  put  at  from  10,000/.  to  15^000/.  a  year, 

"  The  system  of  this  office  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  under  sYmiS 
of  Middlesex.  It  begins  by  purchase,  and  nms  through  all  the  subordinate 
iiffioers,  precisely  in  the  manner  I  have  already  described.  . 
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fir  iiUgal.  There  we  SQioe€lif«mGtt  in  thengulations  by  which  ibi^o&p. 
is  regulated  and  that  of  MiddJesex ;  and  where  these  are  material,  I  shftM  ei^ 
deavour  to  point  them  out.  There  is  a  trifling  variation  as  to  the  poundage ; 
for,  in  order  to  keep  the  officers  from  disputing  the  secondaries'  right  to  the 
poundage,  the  secondaries,  some  years  ago,  agreed  to  give  them  an  eighth, 
»  cneloBi  which  is  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  and  tlie  ofiicer  now 
not  only  enters  into  the  common  indemnity4x)nd,  but  executes  a  separate* 
llQod  also,  to  account  for  the  poundage. 

.  "  The  next  difference  is,  they  take  fees  upon  all  bail4N>nd8  execuleil  ior 
IxH^don,  wiiioh  is  not  the  case  in  Middlesex;  the  coun^  officer  taking  hit 
9wn  bonds;  and  this  adds  conMderabty  to  tbe  expenses  of  the  defendant* 
on  beii]^  arnested  in  London.  They  have  no  legal  title  to  it,  it  is  true ;  but 
II  is  uaiversally  taken,  and  generally  under  a  particular  regulation,  at  least 
up  to  a  certain  extent,  a  pound  fov  every  hundred,  and  frequently  more,  in 
proportion  to  the  stun  for  which  a  man  may  be  arrested." 

We  must  dtecend  a  little  lower.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at" 
a  very  important  personage  in  this  work  of  exaction,— the  sheriff's* 
oflBcer. 

His  case  is  singular.  He  gets  no  salary— he  pays  for  bis  office 
—the  law  allows  him  no  fee— he  gives  security  to  indemnify  the 
sheriff  from  all  consequences-— and  attends  on  all  public  business. 
How  is  lie  paid  i  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pearce  expluna 
the  mystery :     * 

"How  is  the  sheriff's  officer  to  be  paid?  He  is  sent  out  to  the  public,  to 
execute  his  writ  of  execution,  or  Jkri/aekUt  against  the  defendant'-s  goods< 
The  sheriff  says, '  poundage  is  all  you  can  levy  for^  beyond  the  debt,>aiid  that 
is  mine;  yuu  may  get  what  you  can.  The  law  allows  you  nothing;  no  fee 
^t  all;  but  it  b  worth  your  while,  notwithstanding,  to  give  me  security  to  a 
kuge  amount,  not  only  to  execute  the  writ,  but  to  indemnify  me  from  all  co&« 
eequences  whatever,  and  beyond  that/to  attend  on  all  public  business,  during 
tbe  twelvemonth,  for  nothing,  and  pay  a  handsome  fee  on  the  day  of  your 
^appointment  besides.' 

"  Every  new  officer  pays,  on  his  being  sealed  in,  or  signing  his  bond,  hk* 
duding  the  stamp,  50^  and  every  other,  annually,  20/. 

'*.  What  is  the  sheriff's  officer  to  do  f  He  has  no  resource  but  in  extortion^ 
at  least  that  which  is  so  considered  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though  not  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  .whilst  he  confines  himself  only  to  a  fair  and  reasonably 
recompense  for  any  accommodation  that  he  may  show  the  def(^ndant,  and 
the  risk  he  runs  by  granting  that  accommodation.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the 
charge  of  extortion,  of  vrhich  there  is  such  a  universal  complaint,  lies  not 
^;ainst  the  sheriff's  officer  only :  he  may  be  as  good  as  his  various  masters^ 
and  there  are  respectable  men  among  them,  equally  as  valuable  in  their  si^ 
tuations  in  life  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  There  are  also  others,  who  would 
he^ilty  of  extortion  to  any  extent,  and  who  rob  and  plunder  the  ueoessitousi 
and  do  every  thing  that  is  bad.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  presently,  to 
point  out  to.  the  reader  their  various  manceuvres. 

.  ^  The  best  of  these  officers^  from  the  nature  of  their  daily  habits,  are  not 
gifted  with  any  superfluity  of  feeling.    If  they  were,  indeed,  they  yroahd  h$ 
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vtry  utifit  for  their  situation.  Ahbough  I  have  kiM»WB  iramerous  tttstances 
of  their  having  been  saddled  with  the  debt  and  ooBts,  in  consequence  of  the 
knhy  they  have  shown  the  defendant*' 

We  left  the  defendant  just  taken  to  the  spungms-house ;  in 
order  to  show  into  what  sort  of  hands  he  had  got.  We  now  pro 
ceed  to  show  the  species  of  treatment  which  is  there  bestowed  upon 
him.     Mr.  Pearce  shall  again  be  our  instructive  guide. 

^  The  defendant  being  safely  lodged  in  a  spimging-house,  begins  to  reflect 
upon  his  situation,  and  presendy  wishes  to  see  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
IS  always  an  officer,  and  who  then  receives  the  warrant  from  the  officer  bring- 
ing him  there,  and  becomes  responsible  to  htm  for  the  defendant ;  that  iS| 
between  themselves:  both  of  course  are  still  responsible  to  the  sheriff.  This 
officer,  however,  is  not  to  be  found,  though  lie  is  perhaps  within,  or  waiting  at 
the  public  house  opposite  to  see  what  sort  of  a  customer  be  has.  The  defen- 
dant is  told  by  the  people  of  the  house,  he  must  apply  to  the  officer  who 
liroilght  him  there,  and  who  b  now  gone  away,  or  he  must  send  in  the  names 
of  his  bail  regularly  to  the  office.  The  master  of  the  house  is,  however,  at 
last  seen,  perhaps  so  late  in  the  day  that  nothing  can  be  done  dli  the  next 
morning.  The  defendant  then  states  what  he  wants,  and  how  he  purposes 
getting  out.  There  are  various  ways;  perhaps  he  purposes  to  send  for  his 
attorney  to  give  an  undertaking  for  him,  or  gives  him  names  of  bail,  and,  if  , 
he  likes  either,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  he  will  discharge  him  on  die 
undertaking  being  given,  or  the  bail-bond  executed,  upon  taking  what  he 
calls  his  regular  fees ;  but  if  the  undertaking  or  the  bail  are  not  of  the  first 
order,  he  does  not  like  the  undertaking,  nor  does  he  know  the  bail,  though 
they  live  next  door  to  him  and  are  unexceptionable.  They  must  be  inquired 
afker,  and  the  law  allows  him  twenty-four  hours  to  give  his  answer.  lu  fiict, 
for  the  regular  fee  only,  every  thing  must  be  as  good  as  in  London.  They 
will  not  say  they  have  any  objection;  but  they  move  slow.  A  greater  fee, 
perhaps,  may  tempt  them ;  when  that  point  is  clearly  ascertained,  whether 
their  usual  fees  or  larger  are  taken,  every  thing  goes  on  pleasantly.  The 
more  actions  that  come  out  on  the  search  the  better,  as  the  more  fees ;  and 
the  man  gets  out  in  an  instant.  When  a  bail-bond  is  to  he  executed, 
however,  it  frequently  happens,  though  the  bail  are  accepted,  and  every  thing 
arranged  with  the  officer  as  to  bis  tees,  that  one  bail  is  out  of  town,  and  will 
not  return  till  the  next  day ;  the  other  perhaps  sends  word,  that  he  must 
consult  a  friend,  or  his  wife ;  in  which  case,  he  is  sure  never  to  go  near  the 
place ;  so  that,  in  fact,  though  a  man  can  get  good  liail,  yet,  from  little  cir* 
cumstances,  he  will  be  detained  there  two,  three,  or  four  days  before  it  is 
completed. 

**  Suppose  the  defendant  is  arrested  fur  15/.,  no  less  a  fee  is  ever  taken  than 
one  guinea  by  the  officer,  as  his  regular  civility-fee,  and  5s.  man  and  search. 
But  tliat  is  not  sufficient ;  he  tells  the  defendant,  that  another  officer  arrested 
htm,  and  that  he  cannot  turn  him  out  without  a  fee  for  him,  though  no  re- 
sponsibility whatever  attaches  upon  that  officer,  the  officer  at  the  spunging- 
house  having  taken  it  off  his  shoulders ;  nor  has  he  shown  the  defendant  the 
smallest  accommodation,  perhaps  he  has  taken  him  out  of  his  bed  and  car-, 
ried  him  thkre  without  allowing  htm  even  time  to  button  the  knees  of  his 
breeches. 

•<  This 
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^  This  is  an  extjortion  and  oppression  in  eveiy  point  of  view,  although  at 
present  treated  only  as  two  regular  fees,  instead  of  one.  But  that  is  not  the 
worst  of  the  grievance,  for  the  defendant  is  always  tak^n  off  to  the  spunging- 
hoose.  The  officer  who  arrested  him,  unless  something  very  tetnptmg  is 
offered  by  the  defendant,  would  rather  have  his  regular  fee  and  no  responsi-> 
bility. 

^  It  must  however  be  ooipplied  with,  and  why  ?  Because  the  officer  is  m 
customer  of  his,  and  locks  up,  as  the  term  is,  at  his  house ;  and  if  he  lets  a 
man  out,  without  taking  care  of  his  brother  officer's  fees,  the  next  customer 
goes  elsewhere.  The  charge  of  the  house,  the  searches,  the  letters,  and  mes- 
sengers, and  what  defendant  has  spent  in  the  house,  amount  to  another 
pound. 

**  I  will  now  point  out  whist  the  defendant  pays.  The  writ,  as  is  very 
commonly  the  case  in  term-time,  is  returnable  the  next  day,  or  the  same  day 
of  arrest,  in  which  case^  the  expenses  increase  daily,  like  an  overwhelming 
torrent,  and  the  defendant  is  compelled  to  use  all  his  exertion,  the  next  day, 
to  pay  the  debt  and  costs,  which  are  as  follow :  . 

"Debt sSl5    0  0 

Lock-up  house 10  0 

Two  officers  and  men     .     .     •  8  IS  0 

Attorney          10  0 

Bond  (if  in  London)    ....  136 

Costs  of  writ 4     4  0 

Ditto  declaration,  rule,  &c.    .    .  5    0  0 
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^  It  frequently  happens,  that  three  parties  are  sued  upon  the  same  bilt  of 
exchange ;  but  it  is  every  day's  practice  to  sue  two  of  them ;  and,  for  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  I  might  refer  to  the  Judge's  bail-books,  and  for  the  «, 
costs,  to  those  allowed  by  the  public  officer  of  the  court.  In  that  case,  there 
are  14/.  more  costs,  should  the  other  defendant  happen  to  be  arrested ;  if  not^ 
there  are  only  the  costs  of  the  writ  or  writs,  from  three  to  seven  guineas,  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  the  debt  and  costs  are  not  pdd,  rules  are  given  to  return 
the  writs,  and  to  compel  the  defendant  to  put  in  and  justify  bail.  If  the  first 
is  not  put  in  within  four  days,  an  assignment  is  taken  of  the  bail-bond,  if 
good;  the  sheriff  is  then  relinquished,  (which  is  the  law  in  that  case,)  and 
three  separate  actions  are  brought  upon  the  bail-bond,  returnable  perhaps 
the  next  day,  and  declarations,  rules  to  plead,  &c.  are  all  given  over  again. 
The  defendant  therefore  has  no  remedy.  He  must,  by  making  any  sacrifices, 
either  pay  the  money,  or  render  himself  to  a  prison.  In  the  latter  •case,  the 
plauitiff  loses  his  debt  and  all  costs,  while  the  defendant  also  must  take  care 
to  keep  a  few  notes  in  his  pocket,  for  it  will  cost  him  near  10/.  by  the  time 
that  he  is  safely  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is ' 
very  hard  :  but  how  much  harder  does  it  fall  upon  the  poor  man,  who  has 
no  money,  but  who,  for  want  of  it,  is  under  the  necessity  of  going  at  once  to  , 
Newgate! 

"  Upon  an  average  there  are  1000  prisoners  a  year  brought  to  Newgate  for 
debt. 

"The 
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hseir.  I  will  Dot,  howei^,  enlvge  further  9Q  th«  particnlan  of  the  ^ttMs 
here  laid  down,  as  it  must  be  disgusting  and  tiresome  to  the  reader ;  but  | 
shall  merely  state,  that  it  froi|uently  happens  that,  upon  a  debt  of  this  de« 
icriptioD,  costs  to  the  amount  of  100/.  are  run  up.  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
and,  in  the  end,  these  costs  must  fall  on  somebody.  I  think  1  have  paiticur* 
lanzed  suffimntiy  to  show  that  it  ia  high  time  some  aitenatkm  should  take 
place.^ 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  representation  needs  no  commen- 
tary. Here  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  is  unable  to  pay  15/»  ami 
who,  in  one  day,  has  the  debt  doubled  upon  him,  by  costs.  Ob* 
serve  too  that  this  eoormous  exaction  arises  upon  one  action  atooe. 
When  additional  actions  grow  out  of  the  bailing  system,  which  so 
naturaHy  and  frequently  th^  do,  the  opi>ressioD  is  proportionally 
increased. 

**  I  now  proceed,"  says  Mr.  Pearce,  "  to  describe  the  spunging-house, 
which  I  consider  not  less  material  than  the  rest  With  respect  to  die  charges, 
they  have  been  occasionally  regulated  by  the  sheriffs  themselves.  It  is  un- 
necessary, however,  to  particular ite  them,  «i  very  litUe  attention  is  paid  to 
that  regulation. 

**  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  sherifialty,  took  infinite  puns  in  regulating  all 
the  departments  of  the  sheriffs,  and  these  among  the  rest;  but  such  regula- 
tions soon  drop.  With  respect  to  the  s>punging-houses,  indeed,  it  would  not 
be  worth  any  man's  while  to  keep  one,  unless  he  got  considerably  more  from 
his  customer  than  the  law  allows  him.  They  will  be  paid  in  some  way  or 
other. 

**  If  a  man  eats  and  drinks  (and  if  he  does  not,  or  pay  for  his  meals,^  tiiey 
will  soon  send  him  off  either  to  Newgate  or  the  Compter,)  it  will  cost  him 
about  a  pound  a  day.  This  includes  the  different  et  ccUra$  he  may  have  to 
pay  for,  but  not  wiue  or  spirits;  and  as  to  attendance  in  these  places,  a  pri- 
•soner  can  hardly  get  any  body  to  move  even  by  paying  for  it,  much  less 
without 

**'  Should  a  man  wish  for  a  room  to  himself,  or  other  accommodatiossy  he 
in  all  probability  can  have  it,  but  he  must  pay  handsomely  for  it 

"  A  man  having  passed  a  gloomy  day,  towards  eleven  o'clock  the  lock-up 
time  comes.  '1  he  man  servant  of  the  bouse,  perhaps  die  bailiff's  follower, 
comes  in,  to  show  the  prisoner  to  his  apartments,  first  having  brought  in  his 
slate,  to  collect  round,  what  could  not.  in  die.  course  of  the  day  be  collected*  in 
ready  money.  Such  as  the  house,  bed,^.  He  is  then  shown  to  his  bed,  where 
one,  two,  or  three  others  are  in  the^me  room,  looking  shy  at  each  other, 
lor  fear  of  their  pockets.  The  bed  room  door  is  double  locked,  and  the  keys 
carr.ed  down  stairs.  Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
a  stranger  to  such  a  place,  when  the  debt  is  a  just  one.  But  let  him  consider 
die  hardship  of  a  man*s  case,  when  the  debt  is  an  unjust  one,  or  where  the 
defendant  has  fair  ground  for  dispudng  its  justice.  Illness,,  fire^  his  wife  and 
family  at  home  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  all  his  business  at  a  stapd.  Newr 
gate  is  a  heaven  to  it,  did  not  the  feelings  revolt  at  the  idea.  lu  the  mero- 
ing,  about  nine,  the  keys  are  brought  up  stairs,  and  the  room  door  is  un- 
locked. 
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Jwked.  PiMlniK  tfw  p0ot)k  of  the  house  aie  up  at  six,  but  the  priscmefsare 
Itm  trouble  to  them  in  bed;  they  do  net  %ai;t  their  .giMsts  till  breakfeetytJ^ 
int  iiNftly  end  that  is  not  ready  till  nine.  The  business  goes  on  till  lAght 
cemes  TOnnd  agiua :  and  notwithstanding  this  description  and  this  ceFeoaoii^» 
nwat  of  the  honaea  are  of  late  much  improved  from  the  great  influx  of  busi- 
ness, and  people  will  sometinBes  stay,  aisrl  partioularly  in  the  •long  vacation^ 
though  Biost  of  them  are  in  veiy  confined  situations,  two,  three,  or  four 
months,  in  the  .hope  of  getting  out,  and  frequently  at  last  rendered  to  the 
King's  Bench  or  Fleet  Prisons ;  and  in  that  case  the  lock-up  bouse  keeper^ 
having  drained  his  customer  of  all  his  ready  money,  and  given  him  a  Jittle 
credit,  sometimes  gets  a  bad  debt  himself.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  com«- 
ingi  the  defendant  must  go:  he  parts  firom  his  friends  wiUi  fair  promises,  but 
before  he  has  been  in  the  King's  Bench  a  week,  the  debt  is.  as  desperate  m 
one  as  the  pbiadff'a.  .  It  is  fiur  the  preferable  mode,  unless  a  man  sees  his 
way  pretty  dear,  to  take  thia  step  immediately,  for  he  can  do  little  in  his  af- 
feirs.whilst  in  cenfineneot  in  a  place  of  this  sort.'' 

The  following  is  one,  out  of  several  cases  adduced  by  Mr. 
Pearce  as  specimeos  of  the  operation  of  this  blessed  portion  of  the 
law-  ' 

^  A  tradesman  having  a  10/.  bill  returned  to  him  as  an  indorser,  he  put  it 
into  his  attorney's  hands  (a  near  relation  of  his)  to  rec4>ver  the  money.  The 
man  who  paid  it  him  was  good,  but  he  had  no  wish  to  trouble  him.  The  at- 
torney immediately  sued  out  bailable  process  against  two  of  the  indorsers, 
tradesmen  in  the  city,  and  both  were  arrested;  he  filed  a  bill  against  a. third 
indorser,  who  was  an  attorney.  The  parties  aJl  went  to  him  together,  to  see 
If  it  was  possible  to  settle  the  business ;  the  costs  however  appeared  so  enor- 
mous that  nothing  could  be  done :  it  therefore  took  its  course.  The  attorney 
gave  a  cognovit  or  confession  for  the  debt,  and  paid  six  guineas  for  his  costs. 
^*— Bail  not  being  justified  within  the  eight  days  in  one  of  the  actions,  he  took 
ah  assignment  of  the  bsdi-bond,  and  brought  three  separate  actions  against 
the  bail  to  the  sheriff ;  and,  bail  not  being  justified  in  due  time,  in  the  other, 
action  he  sent  an  attachment  in  that  action  into  the  sheriff's  office,  for  S4/. 
The  plaintiff  now  having  recovered  his  debt,  be  proceeded  in  the  other  three 
actions  for  costs  only ;  and  the  defendant,  in  order  to  save  his  bail,  paid  him 
90i.  more,  by  way  of  compromise.  The  expenses  nm  up  upon  this  10/.  bill, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  including  those  of  the  defendant^  were  at 
least  from  70/.  to  100/." 

We  cite  the  following  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  mischief 
when  the  demand  is  unjust,  and  the  defendant  in  reality  owes  not 
the  sum,  for  the  pretended  debt  of  which  he  is  arrested,  and  not 
unfrequentiy  ruined . 

**  A  man  invited  another  to  dine  with  him  at  an  inn,  where  he  was  stay- 
ing in  London.  After  dinner,  whilst  they  were  drinking  their  wine,  an  of- 
ficer was  introduced,  and  the  visitor  arrested  for  700/.  and  upwards,  at  the 
suit  of  the  person  who  invited  bim* — ^The  circumstances  were  these:  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  were  old  friends,  and  had  many  money  transactions 
together,  but  no  account  had  been  settled  or  any  acknowledgement  given  on 

either 
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cither  side.  The  defendant  expostulated  at  die  hardship  of  the  treatment, 
Mul  hegged^at  all  events,  it  might  be^thdrawn,  as  it  ^n^ald  be  his  inevitable 
ruin,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  settle  aoounts>  and  that,  if  any  thing  vras 
Aie,  he  would  pay  it  as  soon  as  he  could.  The  plaintiff,  however,  said  the 
law  must  take  its  course,  and  that  he  could  not  interfere.  The  defendant 
was  put  into  a  coach  and  taken  off  to  a  spunging-house,  with  directions  to 
the  officer,  that  he  must  take  nothing  but  a  good  bail-bond :  he  remained 
there  two  days,  for  want  of  bail.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  habess 
corpus  was  issued,  to  take  him  to  the  King's  Bench  prison.  A  friend,  how- 
ever,  happened  to  go  to  the  spunging-house  on  other  business ;  and,  on  hear- 
ing the  hardship  of  the  case,  and  that  the  defendant  must  inevitabfy,  if  he 
went  to  prison,  give  up  a  situation,  which  he  then  held,  of  300/.  a  year,  and 
having  a  .wife  and  five  children  to  support,  he  with  some  difficulty  got  him 
out,  upon  paying  the  officer  and  the  house  expenses,  which  came  to  about 
10/.,  and  within  the  time  allowed,  after  the  return  of  the  writ,  be  was  enabled 
to  justify  his  bail,  in  the  usual  way.  This,  however,  was  done  vnik  the 
greatest  difficulty,  so  much  so,  that  an  appointment  was  actually  made  for 
him  to  surrender  to  the  King's  Bench  prison. 

*^  The  cause  was  proceeded  in,  and  set  down  for  tritd,  and  was  tlien  left,  by 
ihe  consent  of  the  parties,  to  arbitration.  The  accounts  were  investigated 
by  the  arbitrator,  a  young  man  at  the  bar,  who  went  through  them  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  and  attention,  and  he  directed,  by  his  award,  that  a  ver- 
dict should  be  given  for  the  defendant.  Upon  the  &ce  of  the  award  there 
appears  even  a  balance  416/.  17t.  6d.  due  to  the  defendant  from  the  plamtiff, 
which  it  is  supposed  the  arbitrator  would  have  directed  to  have  been  paid  to 
him  by  tlie  plaintiiT,  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  do  so.  The  plaintiff,  how- 
ever, had  to  pay  all  the  costs  both  of  the  cause  and  tlie  reference,  which  be 
did  without  making  any  attempt  to  set  it  aside.  And  here  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  given  before  the  arbitrator,  who  is  in 
the  profession,  and  has  been  a  clerk  in  court  in  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  He  was  called,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  to  prove 
that  a  sum  of  money  was  p^d  by  the  defendant  to  him,  on  the  plaintiff's  ac- 
*  count,  for  the  debt  and  costs  in  an  action  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  been  ar- 
rested, and  which,  of  course,  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  charge  the  plaintiff 
with,  if  paid  by  him. 

^  Th.is»gentleman  said,  that  during  the  whole  of  his  practice  he  had  never 
considered  it  necessary,  nor  had  ever  sued  out  a  bailable  process  against  any 
man,  unless  he  considered  him  a  sojourner,  a  man  that  was  here  to-day  and 
jgone  to-morrov/y  who  had  no  settled  place  of  residence,  lodging  at  a  coffee- 
house, perhaps,  or  a  man  of  that  description.'* 

From  tliese  particulars  some  sort  of  conception  may  be  formed 
of  the  amount  of  the  mischief  which  holding  to  bail  cannot  but  do, 
the  dreadful  amount  of  the  mischief  which  it  is  always  liable  to  do, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  mischief  which  it  is  habitually  doing.  Now 
what  is  to  be  remembered  is,  that  all  this  mischief  is  daily  and  re- 
gularly produced  for  the  purpose  of  taking  security  that  a  man  shall 
not  run  away,  when  not  one  man  in  five  thousand  would  ever  think 
of  running  awav. 
.   .    ,      *  '  There 
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.  Tbere  may  be  a  plea  for  this  luiscliief  on  anotlier  gnouod.  It 
may  be  admitted,  tliat  the  professed  ol^ect  of  the  law,  in  tb0 
bsiiling  system,  the  mere  forthcomings  or,  as  it  is  called  in  cooti-* 
oental  law,  the  jusiiciability  of  thie  defendant,  is  not  worth  a 
millionth  part  ot  the  evil  which  it  produces : — but  that  the  iV 
ieni  of  the  law  is  not  regarded  ;  and  the  process  which  it  has  es- 
tablished fur  one  purpose,  and  that  a  very  insignificant  one,  in 
employed  by  the  lawyers  for  another  purpose,  and  that  a  veiy 
important  one — ^namely,  the  ei^traction  of  the  payment  for  the 
plaintiff. 

This  point  requires  a  little  commentary.  The  obtaining  the 
payment  of  just  debts  is  an  important  object — that  will  not  be 
denied.  But  Heaven  defend  the  weak  from  those  men  wIk>  c^n  be 
contented  with  the  baiUng  system,  as  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end ! 

When  any  end  is  sought  to  be  obtained,  the  proper  considera* 
tion  is.  What  are  the  means,  by  which,  with  most  benefit,  or  least 
evil,  it  is  capable  of  being  effected  ?  If  a  good  end  is  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  means  productive  of  a  huge  mass  of  evil,  when  it 
might  be  obtained  by  means  which  would  produce  very  little;  th^it 
sort  of  course  is  pursued  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  evil  whipb 
hitherto  has  oppressed  mankind,  has  been  entailed  upon  the  race- 
that  course  in  which  villainy  has  in  a^  ages  found  it  most  safe  and 
profitable  to  pursue  its  own  gratification. 

For  the  compulsory  payment  of  debt,  where  compulsion  is  re« 
quired,  the  course  which  justice  and  right  reason  point  out  is 
obvious  in  the  highest  degree.  Let  the  debtors  be  immediately 
called  before  the  judge,  which  may  be  done  at  scarcely  any  ex« 
pense ;  let  proof  of  the  debt  be  given,  which  in  the  great  majori^  ' 
of  cases  may  also  be  done  at  very  little  expense ;  and  then  let  the 
judge  order  whatever  acts  of  coercion  the  law  prescribes.  What 
are  the  acts  of  coercion  most  fit  to  be  prescribed,  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  deteruiine,  and  at  present  we  have  no  occasion 
to  undertake  the  inquiry.  One  thing  in  the  mean  time  is  certain, 
that  it  ought  to  be  as  litde  expensive  as  possible. 

It  will,  at  any  rate,  be  granted  to  be  a  primary  canon  of  justice, 
that  coercion»  for  the  payment  of  debt,  should  not  be  applied  with- 
out the  decision  of  the  judge :  that  one  man  should  not^  at  his  own 
pleasure,  have  the  power  of  applying  coercion  to  another ;  because 
that  is  to  open  a  door  to  all  manner  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  op- 
pression. This  injustice,  tliis  cruelty,  this  oppression,  is  incurred, 
by  allowing  the  bailing  system  to  be  made  use  of  as  the  instrument 
of  coercion  for  the  payment  of  debt.  It  is  a  coercion  applied  to- 
tally independent  of  the  judge;  not  only  without  the  decision*  but 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  judge.  .  It  is  a  coercion  which  may 

be 
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hb  applied  with  perfect  sftfety,  and  is  habitually  applied  with  per* 
feet  safety,  to  individuals  not  indebted  to  the  plaintifls  in  a  single 
farthing.  It  is  surely  needless  to  say  any  thing  which  has  for  its 
object  to  excite  a  lively  idea  of  the  enormity  of  this  extraordinary 
case.  The  bare  enunciation  of  the  fact,  that  in  England  a  man 
may  employ  the  system  of  coercion  allowed  for  the  recovery  of 
debt  whenever  he  pleases,  without  the  intervenuon  of  any  judge^-— 
is  quite  sufficient.  The  stranger  who  should  hear  this  averred  of 
any  nation,  of  the  name  of  which  he  was  not  informed,  would 
suppose  that  he  was  hearing  an  averment  respecting  some  nation 
of  barbarians ;  a  people  a^  yet  toe  far  sunk  in  ignorance  and  fero- 
city to  be  capable  of  estabUshing  or  enduring  a  regular  administra- 
tion of  law. 

To  have  a  just  conception,  however,  of  this  most  astonishing 
portion  of  English  law,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  the  mind  two 
things-— both  that  the  coercion  is  exlra-Judieial,  applied  not  after 
evidence  and  decision,  but  before  them  ;  and  also  that  it  is  oppres- 
sive in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which  outrage  both  policy  and 
humanity,  in  the  first  place  it  operates  to  a  destruction  of  thd 
property  of  the  defendant,-which  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man,  that  is^ 
in  the  ease  of  the  far  greater  portion  of  those  against  whom  it  is 
applied,  must  be  altogether  ruinous.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  so  op- 
pressive as  to  bring  upon  the  greater  portion  of  those  against  whom 
it  is  applied,  the  extremity  of  misfortune.  It  is,  in  this  manner, 
calculated  to  defeat  the  very  end  which,  according  to  pretence,  it 
has  in  view — namely,  payment  to  the  plaintiflT.  The  man  to  whom 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pay  15/.,  when  15/.  or  perhaps  a  great 
deal  more  is  added  to  it  by  law  charges,  finds  himself  reduced  to  fll 
state  of  total  inability  to  pay  ;  and  his  creditor  loses  every  chance 
of  recovery.  Upon  the  groimd  of  experience,  this  accordingly  is 
the  general  result.  But  if  the  bailing  system  procures  not  pay-^ 
ment  from  the  defendant,  what  does  it  do?  It  extorts  money  frbni 
the  necessitous  in  vast  quantities,  to  enrich  with  it  the  whole 
tribe  of  law  agents,  from  the  lord  chief  jusdce  down  to  the  baiiifiTs 
follower ! 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  exhaustion  of  their  property  which  this 
system  of  coercion  inflicts  upon  its  unhappy  victims,  it  rob^  iJiem 
of  their  personal  Kberty ;  shuts  them  up  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing in  a  prison ;  drags  them  fix>m  their  suffering  families ;  drags 
them  away  from  that  superintendanre  of  their  business  on  wfaich 
more  than  any  thing  paymentof  their  creditors  must  depend;  from 
that  superintendance  without  which,  perhaps,  the  business,  and 
with  it  the  ^'ery  subsistence  of  them  and  their  families,  may  be  lost 
This — all  this,  is  done,  without  the  intervention  of  any  judge.  A 
I  of  suffering,  which  would  not  be  justifiable  as  a  punishmeiit, 
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for  ftpy  but  some  of  the  most  destructive  crimes,  after  afapfo  pix>of 
and  judicial  decisiooi  is  daily  indicted  in  England,  without  proof, 
and  without  judicial  decision,  by  any  man  upon  any  other  man 
whom  he  choo^^s  to  represent  as  15/.  in  his  debt. 

We  daily  hear  it  o^jtentatiounly  boasted,  that  it  is  the  privilejre 
of  EngUshi&en,  secuiied  to  them  by  their  most  venerated  charters, 
that  not  an  individusd  of  tliem  can  havo  his  liberty  taken  away 
nvithout  the  judgement  of  his  peers.  Alas !  how  far  is  the  matter 
oi  fact  from  corresponding  with  this  delusive  boast !  A  number  of 
£nglishm«^n  are  deprived  of  their  liberty — a  number  so  great,  thai 
of  all  the  rest  of  them  who  are  deprived  of  their  liberty,  the  nirni- 
her  sinks  into  insignificance  on  the  comparison — not  only  without 
the  judgement  of  their  peers,  but  without  any  judgement  at  alt!' 
It  would  not,  we  are  well  assured,  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  tl)at 
if  all  the  individuals,  in  all  the  countries  of  Rurope,  who  are  im- 
prisoned without  judicial  decision,  were  taken  together,  the  num- 
tier  of  those  who  are  so  imprisoned  in  England  would  surpasa 
thero  all. 

1  o  what  degree  this  unparalleled  system  of  coercion  for  the  re- 
covery of  debt,  is  ill  adapted  to  the  end,  to  which,  according  to  pre- 
tence, i^is  directed — namely,  payment  of  the  debt — a  few  parti- 
culars adduced  by  Mr.  Pearce  will  give  a  practical  conception. 

At  p.  1 6,  he  says,  "  The  more  common  way  now  is"— namely 
the  more  common  way  now  pursued  by  a  party  held  to  bail^'<  after 
staying  in  the  spunging-house  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  find- 
ing he  can  neither  raise  money,  security,  nor  bail— which,  perhaps, 
he  could  do,  if  at  large — to  make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  a  prison ; 
aiid  from  that  moment  it  isjifty  to  one  if  the  plainliff  can  get  a 
sixpence.* — In  that  class  of  cases  which  is  here  represented  as  the* 
most  common,  it  is  stated  to  be  as  fifty  to  one  that  the  plaintiff  gets 
any  thing  but  the  lawyers  to  pay  ! 

In  another  passage,  in  the  following  page,  our  author  says,, 
**  When  the  defendant  is  forced  to  the  desperate  remedy  of  sur« 
i^ndering  himself  to  a  prison,  whatever  money  lie  is  possessed  of, 
instead  of  being  paid  in  part  of  the  plaintiiTs  demand,  is  appn>« 
priated  to  die  purpose  of  paying  the  necessary  law  expenHit  fj^'gei^ 
ting  him^lfinto  prison,  and  the  support  of  himself  and  family  whilst 
there :  the  payment  of  the  debt  is  then  entirely  given  up,  and  every 
day  the  defendant  stops  in  prison,  the  more  desperate  the  plaintiflTs 
demand  becomes." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Pearce  affirms  that  this  process  is  an  instrument  for 
cheats  and  oppressors,  who  frequently  make  it  available  to  their 
own  purposes,  while  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  the  &ir  and  honest 
ciodicon  It  does,  he  allows,  in  some  cases,  though  few  in  com- 
pvrbbo^  produce  payment ;  and  we  have  already  seen  the  deplo* 
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table  saicrificesy  both  of  property  and  character,  Hvhich  for  that  pur« 
pose  are  apt  to  be  made.  Now  comes  the  io^portant  fact :  "  It  is 
not,"  says  Mr,  Pearce,  "  the  fair-dealing,  but  the  mercenary  trades- 
man who  generally  benefits  by  this."  The  particulars  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  evidence.  In  the  greater  portion  of  cases^  tlie 
dreadful  amounjt  of  law  charges  absorbs  the  property  which  af- 
forded to  the  creditor  any  hope  of  payment :  in  sonXe  case  the  ex- 
treinity  of  the  pressure  pushes  the  defendant  upon  desperate  courses 
tp  procure  his  liberty  :  but  of  these  cases  it  is  not  the  honest  man, 
but  the  rogue,  who  commonly  takes  the  benefit. 
. .  Besides  the  general  course  of  hardship,  there  are  particular  oo 
casions  on  wliich  the  process  is  rendered  more  than  usually  op- 
pressive. Some  of  them  are  specified  by  Mr.  Pearce  in  the  fol- 
lowing words. 

-  '^  A  defendant  is  frequently  arrested  on  the  return  day,  which  is  a  great 
hardiibip;  aod  no  harm  could  be  done  to  the  plaintiff  by  preventing  that,  ss 
the  only  consequence  would  be,  the  making  the  return  longer.  The  hardo 
ship  is  as  follows :  There  is  no  time  to  get  the  bail-bonds  completed,  and 
the  sheriff  has  no  power,  after  the  return  day,  to  take  the  bail.  The  bond, 
therefore,  must  be  coropleted  on  the  same  day,  or  the  defendant  must  stay 
in  custody,  and  give  forty-eight  hours  notice  of  bail.  But  even  that  is  not 
permitted  in  London:  there  the  defendant  is  taken  to  the  Compter,  the  se- 
condary insisting  upon  it,  that  no  man  shall  be  kept  in  custody  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  writ ;  and  nothing  saves  htm,  excepting  the  payment  of  the  debt 
and  costs,  or  the  money  being  lodged  under  Lord  Moira's  Act. 

**  In  Middlesex  the  officer  will  keep  him  the  eight  days  in  the  spunging- 
^use,  even  after  the  return ;  but,  if  taken  in  execution,  the  defendant  must 
go  to  gaol,  of  course,  either  in  London  or  Middlesex. 
'  ^  Again,  if  a  defendant  happen  to  be  arrested  a  day  or  two  before  the 
change  of  the  sheriffs,  which,  of  course,  b  done  annually,  he  has  great  diffi- 
culty indeed  of  getting  out.  The  officers  will  arrest  you,  notwithstanding, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  change,  and  this  circumstance  is  an  excuse  for  their 
not  hurrying  themselves.  A  man  is  frequently  kept  in  custody,  on  this  ac- 
count, whilst  the  transfer  of  the  prisoners  from  one  sheriff  to  another  is 
making  out,  and  in  general  taken  to  Newgate. 

<  **  Again,  if  a  man  is  arrested  in  London,  and  taken  to  a  spunging-house, 
the  officer  dare  not  let  him  out  until  a  bail-bond  is  signed,  without  risk  of 
b^ng  suspended.  Why }  Because,  if  he  does,  and  the  debt  and  costs  are 
paid,  the  secondary  is  deprived  of  his  fee  on  the  bail-bond.  But  why  should 
]|e  have  it  ?  He  takes  no  responsibility  until  the  bail-bond  is  executed ;  and 
why  should  the  defendant  be  deprived  of  the  great  accommodation  of  getting 
out,  and  the  officer  be  punished  for  taking  a  fee,  which  the  defendant  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  in  paying,  and  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  a  further  illegal 
fee  may  be  extorted  by  the  secondaries } 

"  The  oppression  Is  extremely  great:  suppose  a  man  is  .arrested  late  in 
the  evening,  or  on  a  Saturday  evening,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
names  of  the  bail  cannbtin  that  case  be  given  in,  much  less  inquired  after, 
tiU.  Monday  morning,  and  perhaps  the  man  will  not  be  able  to  get  out  bdbre 
•     .  Tuesday; 
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TUttdiiy;  and,  if  the  officer  chooses  to  nin  the  risk  and  give  him  his  liberty^ 
contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  secondaries,,  the  officer'  is  sure  to  incur 
censure ;  for^  if  the  defendant  is  seen  out,  or  an  attachment  comes  to  the  ol^ 
£ce»  the  iiregularity  is  then  discovered.  The  secondary  says,  the  officer  hsd 
no  business  to  let  him  out  without  a  bond;  and  in  consequence  of  this  diA 
ficultyy  respectable  men  are  frequently  kept  in  custody,  in  London,  two  or 
three  days,  and  cannot  be  released  till  the  bond  b  signed ;  nor  can  the  se« 
condary  be  bribed.*' 

After  treating  of  London,  Middlesex,  and  Surry,  the  principal 
coun^es,  Mr.  Fearce  says  a  few  words  respecting  the  state  of  the 
business  in  other  counties. 

**  I  .do  not  mean,''  says  he,  **  to  include  the  high  sherifis  of  counties :  the 
system  has  not  quite  reached  tfiem^  but  who  can  tell  how  soon  it  may  ?  U 
wuy  perke^  hoKftmnd  Ui  way  even  to  their  uqtefi^ 

**lfwt  look  round  the  neighbouring  counties,  we  shall  not  only  find,  a^ 
hi  London  and  Middlesex,  the  under  sherifis  generally  the  same  men,  but  in 
the  county  of  Surry,  the  same  under  sheriff  for  twenty  years  together,  and 
always  the  same  deputy  sheriff,  as  well  as  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex. 
The  same  system  prevails,  and  they  act  exactly  upon  the  same  pnnciples  a» 
in  London  and  Middlesex,  except  trifling  variations  uf  practice,  and  fees  of 
allowance  to  the  officers.  If  a  man  is  arrested  at  Maidstone,  or  Oravesend, 
and  tenders  the  debt  and  costs,  or  the  debt,  and  10/.  for  the  costs,  under  Lord 
Moira's  Act,  he  cannot  get  discharged  until  a  search  is  made  at  the  deputy 
sheriff's  office,  Middlesex,  though  he  may  even  lose  his  voyage  by  such  de- 
tendon:  .  ^o  person  can  doubt  the  illegality,  of  it,  or  that  the  dbject  is  to 
make  the  defendant  pay  for  the  search  and  dischaige,  and  not  merely  for  the 
protection  of  the  sheriff.  In  Surry  a  man  is  detained  two  or  three  hours 
more  than,  is  necessaiy ,  until  a  search  is  made,  the  deputy  sheriff  choosing  to 
have  his  office  in  Middlesex,  instead  of  his  own  coun^  where  it  ought  to  be. 
The.  search  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  sheriff,  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  defendant's  liberty  and  pocket.  It  appears,  therefbre,  but  reosonaible 
that  his  accommodation  should  in  some  measure  be  considered  also." 

Observe  that  Mr.  Pearce  here  says,  ^'  The  system  may  perhaps 
have  found  its  way  even  to  the  superiors*^  of  the  high  sheriffs.  If 
by  the  sy^iem,  be  means,  the  practice  of  drawing  profit,  like  the. 
sberiffi,  out  of  the  expenses  extorted  from  the  su&ringvictims  of 
process,  he  might  have  spoken  a  little  more  confidently.  The  judges 
do,  and  always  have  extracted  great  profits  out  of  these  expenses ; 
and  the  greater  the  height  to  which  the  abuses  of  the  process  are 
carried,  the  greater  still  are  the  profits  of  the  judges.  Were  the 
abuses  of  it^^and  it  is  all  over  but  one  great  abuse — cut  off^  the 
judges  would  lose  a  great  source  of  gain.  The  most  authentic  in-, 
telliffence  we  have  on  the  interest  which  the  judges  sUll  possess  in. 
the  mcrease  of  law  charges,  was  comn^unicated  by  that  highly  inu 
portant  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  house  was  chairman,  and  which  reported  on  finance 
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in  1 793.  The  Fesult  U  thus  abortlj  aod  Ibrcibly  espi^Med  h$  Mr. 
BeAtbam.  '*  Fees  thus  randered  the  matter  of  comtptioo.  Vaiioiis 
cbaDDds^  some  open,  soma  more  or  leu  disguised,  through  which 
this  matter  has  been  taught  to  flow,  into  the  pocket  and  bosom  of 
the  judge.  Examples : — Receiptjproprttf  manu ;— Sale  of  a  fee* 
yielding  oflBce  for  full  value ; — i^ne,  or  bonus^  on  admission  y— 
Fee-yielding  office  given  in  lieu,  and  to  the  saving  of  the  expense, 
of  other  provision,  for  a  son,  or  other  near  relation,  he  doing  the 
duty,  or  else  not  doing  the  duty,  but  paying  a  deputy ; — Fee-yield- 
ing office  given,  or  the  profit  of  it  made  payable,  to  peiaons  stand- 
ing as  trustees  for  a  principal,  declared,  or  undeclared ;  if  unde- 
clared, supposed,  of  course,  to  be  the  judge  himself*.'' 

In  the  case  supposed  of  the  man  arrested  at  Gravesend,  we 
see  a  specimen,  of  the  mode  in  which,  in  particulpx  instances^ 
^siness  i»  made  for  th^  sake  of  extorting  fees ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  diese  mischievous  yeet,  to  what  haidships  individuals  are  d«ly 
exposed. 

The  spunging-house  system  is  not  much  carried  on  in  thecoun* 
tty,  because  the  officer  would  not  find  his  account  in  it.  The 
system  of  bribery,  however,  is  rather  more  safe  in  the  country 
than  in  town.  This  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  which  it  is  fit  the 
readej  should  have  some  conception.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Pearce :  ' 

^  For  instance,  where  a  man  b  now  and'dien  visited  by  a  bailiff,  ha  tells 
him  he  had  better  drop  him  a  line,  should  any  writ  come  against  him.  this 
b  what  they  call  doing  the  business  pleasantly  and  like  gendcmen :  he  does 
so,  and  the  defendant  immediately  returns  him  hb  fee  l^  letter,  sayings  that 
be  shall  see  him  soon;  or,  if  he  goes  to  him,  they  talk  the  matter  over.  The 
defendant  says  it  will  suit  him  better  a  short  time  hence:  the  officer  tells 
him,  there  u  no  occasion  to  hurry  it,  that  be  will  manage  it  for  him  a  fort- 
night or  so;  and  that  he  supposes  all  is  rigbt:  meaning,  that  the  debt  and 
costs  are  intended  to  be  paid.  The  defendant  replies  in  the  alBrmative,  and 
the  officer  writes  to  his  employer,  previous  to  the  retam,  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  arrest  the  defendant,  and  desires  another  writ  to  be  sent  with  a  k>nger 
retntm,  as  he  b  rather  shy.  Another  fee  is  taken,  and  another  and  another, 
dpublfd,  perhaps,  each  time;  and,  when  the  plaJnti£Ps  attornqr  becomes 
pressing  and  threatens  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  another  officer,  or  complaints 
come  from  the  sherifTs  office,  the  officer  lays  hold  of  the  defendant  without 
any  notice  whatever,  and  will  not  suffer  him  to  depart  without  the  debt  and 
costs  are  paid,  or  a  good  bail-bond  procured.  He  begins  to  think  he  ma)* 
get  into  a  scrape,  he  dien  takes  his  regular  fee,  of  two  or  four  guineas,  as  the 
case  may  be,  which  he  has  not  yet  had,  and  applies  for  hb  le^  caption  fee, 
one  guinea  in  London.  And  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  they  are  beUer 
collected  than  by  an  officer  m  London,  Middlesex,  or  Surry;  because  tfaey 
are  not  so  much  dependent  upon  their  employers.  Many  of  Ae  attorneys 
put  the  offioersoff  from  time  to  time,  and,  if  hard  pressed,  they  tell  them 

•  Scotch  Reform,  p.  8. 
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pbuUy,  it  is  onotgh  for  them  to  give  them  businees,  they  don*t  expect  to  be 
inconvenienced  about  fees.  The  ofiBcers,  of  course,  know  their  customers; 
but,  on  an  average,  they  do  not  get  one  fee  out  of  three. 

**  In  London  and  Middlesex,  the  officers  are  more  nice ;  for,  after  being 
bribed  from  time  to  time,  they  will  not  arrest  the  defendant  at  all:  it  hurts 
their  feelings.  But  he  is  arrested  by  another  officer,  and  then  told  by  the 
int,  ^diat  Ins  employer  was  so  displeased  with  him,  that  it  was  taken  out  of 
his  hands.  Bribery,  therefore,  is  the  worst  system  a  man  can  adopt,  unless 
he  means  to  be  off;  for  the  officer  is  otherwise  too  deep  for  him.  It  ends  ia 
ao  enormous  expense  and  exposure,  and  comes  to  the  same  thing  at  last. 
This  is  the  way  the  officers  get  their  money,  by  keeping  the  defendants  out  of 
prison,  not  by  putting  them  in.  When  they  go  into  confinement,  one  fee 
more  only  remains  to  be  had,  and  that  a  very  small  one  in  comparison. 

**  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  lock-up  houses  themsdves^  in  the 
neighbouring  oounties. 

^  It  is  not  worth  an  officer's  while,  in  counties,  to  trouble  himself  wkh  a 
lock-up  house;  he  therefore  takes  a  couple  of  rooms,  barred,  at  one  of  the 
IRincipal'towns,  the  most  central ;  and  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  bounties, 
it  is  like  the  cage  in  a  country  town,  and  the  persons  in  it  are  stared  at  by 
the  populace  and  every  stage-coadi  passenger  that  passes. 

''  In  another  neighbouring  oounty  there  is  a  lock-up  house,  worse  still,  if 
pussible.  One  room,  under  ground,  m  which  the  prisoners  are  lodced  in,  all 
da^y  as  well  as  all  night,  (in  their  bed-room,)  excepting  meal  times.  By 
riagiog  the  bell,  they  may  get  out  for  a  little  time,  but  they  are  soon  locked 
U0  anin.*' 

It  may  he  of  some  use  to  assist  in  letting  the  public  know  that 
Ac  officers  may  always  be  prosecuted  for  extx)rtion.  We  shall 
insert  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pearce,  which  however 
might  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

**An  action  for  extortion  is  the  only  dieck  that  can  be  kept  upon  the 
qfOeer,  and  if  it  was  more  finequently  brought  than  it  is,  it  would  be  of  great 
aervkre  tu  the  pubUc.  I  mean  when  they  really  extort  and  take  exorbitant 
fees.  A  man's  own  feelings,  who  gives  to  the  officer,  can  best  tell  him  >^hat 
if  right  on  such  an  occasion.  There  b  no  risk,  certamiy,  in  bringing  the 
acttoQ^  for  the  officer  always  returns  the  money  and  pays  all  costs  imme- 
dialaly ;  ha  knows  he  has  not  the  smallest  chance  to  resist  it ;  and,  I  need 
not  addy  there  can  be  nothing  dishonouiahie  in  so  doing.*' 

_  *  It  would  have  been  desirable,  had  Mr.  Pearce  informed  us,  what 
is  expressly  directed  by  the  law,  to  be  paid  to  the  oflBcerj— for 
ettryforthing  beyond  that,  is  extortion,  and  ought  to  be  punished. 
In  one  passage,  p.  25,  lie  says  ^^  the  law  allows  the  officer  nothing ; 
no  fi^  at  all/'  Bat  in  another  passage,  p.  67,  he  speaks  of  ''  £e 
legal  caption  fee  of  the  officer-— one  guinea  in  London."  If  this 
guinea  be  legal,  it  appears  that  nothing  more  is  legal :  all  besides  is 
extortion,  and  ought  to  be  punished.  But  when  he  recommends 
to  bring  an  action,  he  should  have  mentioned  the  jnoney  wUch  is 
requisite  to  bring  an  action ;  and  how  many  of  those  whom  the 
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In  truth,  no  sufferings  can  be  conceived  more  intolenibte  tbiikn 
those  of  many  a  piisoner  confined  in  former  times  in  the  gaoU  of 
the  Peninsula.*  In  a  moist,  miserable  and  dreary  dungeoDf  op* 
j[>ressed  with  heavy  chains,  without  a  book  to  console  him  by  day, 
without  even  a  handful  of  straw  on  which  to  stretch  himself  at 
night;  supplied  with  bad  and  insufficient  food;  shut  out  from  aH 
notice,  from  all  sympathy,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  hearts 
were  as  cold  and  as  hard  as  the  walls  that  inclosed  him — what 
situation  can  be  more  terrible  i  The  writer  once  noticed,  on  the 
walls  of  a  Spanish  prison,  an  admirable  picture,  drawn  with  char- 
coal, of  an  old  and  exhausted  victim  (pourtrayed  perhaps  by  the 
sufferer  himself),  his  beard  unshorn,  his  body  wasted^  his  coun« 
tenance  betokening  despair,  his  fetters  insupportable;  and.  ben^di 
were  these  lines: — 

"^  0  deem  not,  in  a  world  like  this, 

That  the  worst  suffehng  is  to  dU.' 
No;  dying  were  a  privileged  bliss 

To  the  tired  sons  of  misery/'f 

And  to  such  sons  of  misery,  death  must  have  been  a  blessing. 

Immediately  after  the  re-esiablishment  of  the  Constituuonal 
Government  in  Spain,  the  first  Cortes  occupied  themselves  in  ap» 

*  An  extract  from  a  recent  pub) icfition  on  Prisons,  by  Dr.  Jacobo  Villanova 
y  Jordan,  one  of  the  Spanish  Jadges,  may  here  be  added: 

'*  In  1814,  the  Kinf[,  for  the  first  time,  fisited  the  prisons  of  Madrid.  At 
tliis  period  those  frightful  chains  were  in  oae,  which  he  ordered  to  be  destrojred 
There,  also,  were  to  be  seen  the  cells,  under  ground,  destitute  of  ventilatioDi 
where,  to  the  ruin  of  health  and  morals,  many  poor  wretches  were  obliged  to 
sleep  together, and  respire  the  most  impure  and  noisome  atmosphere;  and  the 
courts  whence,  at  the  close  of  day,  legions  of  immense  rats  issue  forth,  spread- 
ing into  every  corner,  robbing  the  poor  prisoner  of  his  scanty  allowance,  and 
disturbing  hfs  rest.  The  criminal,  the  lover,  and  the  murderer,  the  debtor 
and  the  robber,  the  forger  and  the  ruffian,  were  nerded  indiscriminate! j  to- 
gether, and  he  who  was  guiltless,  along  with  them.  Among  the  keepers,  some 
were  fbund  who  hardly  knew  the  persons  of  their  prisoners.  In  the  prison 
called  the  Town  Gaol  (which  is  shortly  to  be  abolished,  and  the  prisoners 
sent  to  that  termed  ''De  la  Corte,*^  there  was  a  Sf}ttare  room,  about  eight 
yards  in  length,  and  nine  feet  high ;  it  was  entered  by  an  extremely  dark  and 
narrow  passage,  at  each  end  of  which  were  two  doors.  The  prisoner  confined 
within  tnis  space  never  saw  the  light  of  heaven.  The  pavement  was  of  sand- 
stone, and  in  the  centre  there  was  an  iron  collar,  with  a  chain  to  confine  the 
prisoner  down  to  it.  Although  I  have  not  seen  the  f^Ulera  of  this  gaol,  I  imsr 
gine  it  was  as  bad,  or  even  worse  than  tliat  of  the  Town  Gaol.  It  was  as 
instrument  used  for  torture,  fur  such  prisoners  as  did  not  confess,  to  compel 
there  to  do  so.** 

t  '*  No  es  verdad  que  la  muerte. 
Sea  el  ma»  roalu  de  los  males ; 
Es  un  alii'io  de  los  mortales 
Que  son  causados  de  penar.*' 
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ptjing  remedieft  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  evils  of  the  prison 
system.  They  speedily  decreed,  that  no  prisoner  whatever  should, 
on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  confined  in  any  unwholesome  of 
subterraneous  dungeon,  or  in  any  place  not  visited  by  the  natural 
light  of  day.  They  also  ordered,  that  no  chains  or  tetters  of  any 
tort  should,  on  any  occasion,  be  employed ;  and  it  was  no  small 
satisfaction  to  us,  in  our  progress  through  Spain,  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  those  dismal  cclb  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  so 
much  calamity.  The  Cortes  proceeded  to  form  a  Prison  Commit- 
tee, whose  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  state  of  the  Spa* 
nfsh  gaols ;  and  several  writers  have  sprung  up,  who  have  been  di- 
recting the  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  have  excited 
a  spirit  of  tnqiiiry,  and  a  desire  of  useful  exertion  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  Several  of  the  public  journals  have  lent  themselves 
cheerfully  to  the  important  object;  an<j[  that  anxiety  for  informa- 
tion, which  is  the  herald  of  benevolent  action,  is  most  remarkable 
in  every  quarter.  In  most  of  the  towns  in  Spain,  the  prisons  are 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  citizens  elected  by  the  popular  suf- 
frages; and  their  attention  to  their  charges  has  greatiy  tended  to 
stop  the  arbitrary  proceedings  which  had  been  sanctioned,  as  it 
were,  by  the  habits  of  centuries. 

Hon  Jacobo  Yillanova,  now  a  Judge  at  Valencid,  proposed  to 
die  Cortes  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Bentham's  Panopticon  plan  of  a 
pfison,  with  sundry  modifications.  His  scheme  was  referred  to 
the  Prison  Committee,  who  requested  a  Report  from  the  Koyal 
Society  of  Madrid. .  That  Report  being  favourable,  the  Commit. 
tee  proposed  that  in  all  th^  capitals  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  all  the 
towns  m  which  there  resides  a  Judge  of  the  first  rank, — ^vi^.  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred — prisons  shdll  be  constructed  on  the 
central  inspection  plan,  of  a  size  suited  to  the  population,  in  which 
security,  ventilation,  salubrity,  and  an  abundance  of  water,  shall 
be  provided  for;  that  these  prisons  shall  be  constructed  remote 
from  all  other  buildings,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  towns  or  cities 
referred  to.  They  declare  that  the  government  of  a  prison  shaH 
be  deemed  honorary,  and  be  given  to  military  officers— in  the  pro- 
vinces, captains*— in  the  capital,  colonels — ^whose  salary  shall  be, 
in  Madrid,  S4,000 rials*;  in  the  chief  towns,  lP,000  rials t;  in 
the  small  towns,  10,000  rials  j:;  and  that  he  shall  be  personally 
responsible  for  the  security  and  discipline  of  the  prisoners,  and  for 
carrying  into  eflect  the  prison  regulations.  The  magistrates  shaH 
elect  all  other  officers  of  the  prison,  and  shall  form  the  regulations, 
which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Government  for  approval.  They 
propose  that  all  prison  fees  whatever  shall  be  abolished ;  that  there 

*  About  jeS40.  t  About  £160.  t  About  XIOO.      . 
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shali  be  clasbification  dependent  on  a^,  crimes,  signs  of  penitence, 
&c.;  that  the  untHed  shall  not  be  coniounded  with  the  condemned; 
that  labour  shall  be  introduced,  the  severity  of  which  shall  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  crime,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  criminal;  that  a  committee  be  appointed  for  visiting  the 
prisons,  and  for  seeing  that  the  proposed  regulations  be  carried 
mto  efiect. 

The.  Committee  of  the  Cortes  introduce  the  subject  with  the 
following  melancholy  details,  in  which  there  is  no  exaggeration, 
nor  attempt  to  delude. 

The  prisons  of  Spain,  beginning  with  those  of  Madrid,  are  hor- 
rible caverns,  in' which  it  is  impossible  that  health  should  be  long 
preserved.  It  seems  impossible  that  men  should  ever  have  beeo 
found  so  fierce  and  inhuman  as  to  construct  such  edifices  for  their 
fellow-men.  But  if  this  appear  incredible,  how  much  more  so  is 
it  that  in .  the  nineteenth  century  these  dwellings  should  be  still 
kept  up-^the  shame  and  the  execration  of  humanity  ?  Dark  dun- 
gepns,  without  light  or  air,  are  found  in  the  two  prisons  of  Madrid, 
of  the  Corte  and  of  the  Filla ; — nothing  but  a  miserable  and  insuf- 
ficient ration  provided  for  human  beings ;«— condemned  to  live  for 
years  in  utter  darkness ;— breathing  mephitic  air; — hearing  no- 
thing but  the  noise  of  bolts  and  fetters ; — having  no  companions 
but  the  swarms  of  vermin  which  cover  the  walls  of  thdir  gloomy 
abode,  which  incessantly  prey  upon  their  persons ;-— and  con- 
demned to  sleep  upon  a  mat,  covered  with  a  few  filthy  rags. 

The  doom  of  those  who  occupy  the  courta  is  hardly  betteL: 
Exposed  through  the  day  to  the  intemperance  and  inclemency  of 
the  seasons;  lazy;  wearied  with  their  own  existence;  obliged 
constantly  to  listen  to  oaths  and  curses,  grossness  and  obscenity— 
they  sufier  in  an  earthly  hell—- and  to  them  the  terrible  denuncia- 
tions of  religion  can  have  no  anticipated  terrors.  And  if  in  the  day 
their  fate  is  horrible,  by  night  it  is  worse.  Condemned  to  sub- 
terraneous dungeons,  damp  and  full  of  vermin,  shut  out  from  the 
coqpmon  air^— these  are  tlie  scenes  of  their  repose ;  and  the  hour 
which  brings  to  other  mortals  rest  and  sleep,  prepares  for  them 
only  mortification,  shame,  and  misery. 

Such  is  the  glooni  and  insalubrity  of  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom. 
}n  Andalusia,  there  i»  not  one  which  humanity  can  approve.  Of 
the  1,?85  towns  of  the  Chancellerta  of  Valladolid,  only  l67  have 
safe  and  wholesome  prisons  *,  so  that  1,118  towns  are  without 
prisons,  or  possess  such  as  are  unhealthy  and  insecure ;  and  almost 
all  are  without  sufficient  means  of  subsistence.     In  Grenada  there 

•  This  is  said  by  wiiy  of  go n trust;  there  is  no  prison  that  can  be  called 
whoiesofne. 

arc 
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are  but  twenty-two  prisons  which  can  be  called  capacious,  secur^ 
and  tolerably  salubrious :  there  are  four  hundred  and  ninety-one 
small,  insecure  prisons,  dependent  on  chaiity.  Those  of  Gallicia 
are  in  the  worse  condition.  In  Asturias,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
safe,  or  which  possesses  the  means  of  serving  food  to  the  prisoners. 
In  Estramadura,  there  are  only  a  few,  and  those  unhealthy.  In 
Arragon,  the  only  secure  and  healthy  prisons  are  those  of  Alcaniz, 
Calatayud,  and  Zaragoza;  the  rest  are  so  bad,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  is  the  worst  among  them ;  and  there  are  1,580  towns 
and  villages  without  any  prison.  In  the  whole  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, where  there  are  a  million  of  inhabitants,  there  is  scarcely 
one  secure  and  wholesome  prison.  In  Catalonia,  there  are  many 
districts  without  prisons ;  the  numljer  of  tolerably  safe  and  healthy 
prisons  is  forty-five^  but  they  have  no  fupds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  criminals :  but  the  prisons  of  the  Balearic  Isles  are  worse  than 
all.  They  are  mazmorras  (Moorish  dungeons),  and  holes,  where 
the  stench,  the  humidity,  and  want  of  air,  have  caused  more  mor- 
tality than  the  most  virulent  pestilence. 

The  loss  of  liberty,  and  the  punishment  imposed  by  the  law,  are 
surely  enough  for  the  unfortunate  criminal.  What  right  has  so- 
ciety, by  its  n^lect  or  irtdifference,  to  superadd  these  horrors ;  to 
confirm  all  that  is  atrocious  in  vice ;  to  eradicate  every  thing  that  is 
left  of  virtue ;  to  mingle  the  swindler  with  the  homicide ;  the  young 
and  timid  practitioner  with  the  old  and  daring  and  irreclsumable 
criminal;  and  in  a  situation  where,  to  do  them  any  justice,  every 
individual  prisoner  requires  an  individual  guard  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  such  scenes  of  outrage  should  exist 
no  longer ;  that  such  horrors  should  be  blotted  from  the  very  me- 
mory of  man.  It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  light  of  civifization 
should  penetrate  those  deadly  'dungeons-— dungeons  unvisited  as 
yet  by  the  pure  light  of  day,  or  the  beams  of  the  vivifying  sun. 

For  the  Cortes  this  work  was  reserved,  and  to  them  its  glory  will 
belong ;  and  it  will  bear  their  memory  down  to  future  grateful  ge- 
nerations. ''  Is  it  possible,"  said  some  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Madrid  gaol,  to  one  of  the  committee  who  visited  them,  "  is  it 
possible  that  the  fathers  of  the  country  are  already  assembled  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  and  that  they  will  not  meliorate  our  si- 
tuation f  We  ask  no  pardon  for  our  crimes ;  ♦  we  will  suffer  with 
resignation  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  but  why  this  unnecessary  bit- 
terness 

•  When  the  writer  was  at  Seville,  the  following  verses  were  put  into  his 
hands  by  the  prisoners,  in  which  the  same  sentiments  arc  expressed,  but  in 
langoage  less  polished : — 

V.  S.  condecorados 

A  esta  carcci  an  bcnido 

Que  asin  podran  deshnlido 

Irnplurnn 
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ternesB— Why  the^e  anticipated  punishtnents,  worse  tliMi  death  it* 
self?  If  crimes  have  made  us  responsible  to  the  law,  if  errori  if 
igporaiicey  if  a  defective  education,  have  dragged  us  into  crimes,  it 
IS  just  that  we  should  pay  the  price  of  our  excesses ;  but  it  is 
not  just  tliat  we  should  be  treated  with  inhumanity  and  barbarity. 
Whatever  our  crimes  have  been,  we  were  bom  men,  and  ought 
adil  to  be  looked  on  with  the  respect  due  to  human  nature.  We 
are  Spaniards!  Our  blood  is  your  blood;— we  are  of  one  religion 
with  you  ; — we  are  part  of  our  country's  great  family/*  The  com- 
mittee could  not  but  sympathize  with  such  expressions  of  misery ; 
they  request  that  Govermnent  do  immediately  meliorate  the  state 
of  the  prisons,  giving  ventilation  to  the  apartnoents,  abolishing  all 
subterranean  dinigeons;  and  they  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
central  inspection  plan ;  that  the  prisoners  be  always  within  sight; 
tiiat  no  light  and  air  be  wanting ;  that  there  be  a  classification  of 
crimes  and  sexes;  that  the  internal  arrangements  be  simplified; 
that  idleness  be  succeeded  by  industry ;  that  food,  cleanliness,  and 
clothing  be  provided  for  the  prisoners ;  and  that  every  prison  coi> 
tain  an  apartment  for  the  arrested  before  committal^  a  haO  of 
audience,  an  hospital,  and  a  chapel. 

Hitherto,  by  a  barbarous  and  criminal  Custom,  the  prisons  of 
Spain  have  been  a  pecuniary  possession,  let  out  to  the  best  bidder, 
ifv  ho,  in  the  ill-treatment  and  iBxactions  on  the  prisoners,  made 
their  fortunes  by  the  miseries  they  created.  The  taxes  on  entering, 
for  exemptions  from  irons,  for  better  or  woi-se  apartments,  and  on 
leaving  the  prison,  made  the  criminal  the  victim  of  injustice  in  in- 
numerable forms. 

In  this  spirit  of  humanity,  did  the  committee  dischaige  th«ir 

Imploran  Buestra  piedad. 
Buestra  liberelidad, 
Creo  no  a  de  permi dr, 
Dejar  los  pa«Bos  taKr ; 
De  buestra  bi«n  tfesairado, 
Antes  hi  ran  remediado 
Los  infelicez  de  aqui. 

Lo  dice  un  Dcxgraciado  JoraUero,    Q.  S.  M,  B,  G.P. 

Ye  chosen  ones,  whose  footsteps  bend 
In  mercy  toward  this  prison  ceil, 
Where  we,  the  sons  of  sorrow,  dwell; 

Your  pity  to  oar  accents  lend. 

We  dare  not  ask  for  liberty, 

However  liberal  ye  may  be; 
But  we  will  hope  your  generous  care 
Will  feel  our  wants,  and  hear  our  prayer, 

And  soothe  the  prisoner's  misery. 

Drawn  up  fy  nn  Unfifrtungie  Foreigner. 

duty. 
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duty.  Tljeir  names  deserve  to  be  recorded.— Vargas  Ponce,  Ra* 
mos  Arispe,  Alvarez  Guerra,  Villanueira,  Priego,  Canabal,  Na- 
VarrOi  Ugarte,  and  Isturiz«  The  multiplicity  of  business  which 
crowded  on  the  Cortes)  prevented  the  adoption  or  the  discussion 
ef  their  plan ;  but  the  present  Cortes  will  be  engaged  ere  long  in 
carrying  intoeflect  the  benevolent  schemes  of  their  predecessors. 

We  will  now  venture  to  ^ve  some  details  respecting  the  prisons 
at  Madrid,  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon. 

MADRID. 

The  great  prison  at  Madrid  is  called  La  Cartel  de  la  Corts.  It 
was  ori^naSy  built  by  Philip  IV.  in  1636 ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  edifice,  which  was  employed  as  a  prison,  was  c&stroyed  by 
fire  in  1791,  and  rebuilt  in  179^>  when  the  Salvador  Convent  wy 
added  to  it.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  capital,  surrounded 
by  streets,  which  are  composed  of  very  high  houses,  from  whence 
communication  may  be  held  with  many  of  the  cells.  The  form  of 
the  prison,  which  occupies  a  large  space,  is  wJioUy  irregular,  aod 
iu  internal  arrangements  are  iU  adapted  to  \is  objec^ts,  for  which 
indeed  only  a  part  of  it  was  originally  intended.  The.  gieneral 
average  of  prisoners  is  about  three  hundred,  though  it  might  b^ 
made  to  contain  five  hundred.  In  August,  18£1,  there  were  oolj 
two  hundred  and  seventy,  of  whom  seventeen  were  women. 

There  are  two  yards,  one  of  which  has  rather  a  handsome  ap* 
pearance,  being  supported  by  pillars,  and  having  colonnades  aM 
arches.  It  is  paved,  and  occupied  by  the  industrious  part  of  the 
prisoners.  The  other  yard  is  damp  and  unwholesome.  la  eacJi 
of  the  yards  there  is  a  cistern  of  good  water.  Till  very  latelyj  tha 
state  of  the  privies  was  most  intolerabfe;  but  ai'rangemeats  V€^ 
now  being  carried  into  efiect  for  cleaning  them,  and  for  tlieic  re- 
moval from  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  prisoners.  The  walls  and 
passages  are  all  exceedingly  neglected ;  they  are  covered  with  filth 
and  vermin.  There  is  no  anrangeinent  made  for  washing  or  clean- 
ing the  interior  of  the  prison,  except  an  order  that  it  shall  be  swiept 
weekly :  but  the  state  of  die  apartments  is  as  bad  as  can  b/s  con^^ 
ceived.  The  situation  of  every  prisoner  depends  not  at  all  on  his 
crimes,  but  on  his  purse.  Tweotyrfive  to  thirty  dollars  are  paid  by 
every  individual  to  the  gaoler  fur  removal  to  the  better  apartments, 
and  this  sum  is  exacted,  whether  the  imprisonment  be  for  a  day, 
or  for  hie.  In  this  way  all  crimes  become  confounded,  and  the 
assassin  or  the  robber,  who  have  retained  the  profits  of  their  crimes,, 
are  blended'  with  individuals  confined  for  misdemeanours  or  poii«« 
tical  offences*  The  chiefs  of  banditti,  for  example,  imprisoned  ibr 
ten  years  or  &a  life,  weve  found  in  bhe  same  apartment  witb^rei- 
spectable  public  writers,  as  yet  untried  and  uncondemned. 

The 
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The  prWoners  pass  the  wiiple  of  the  day  in  the  paiios,  or  courts. 
This  is  universal  in  Spain,  and  accords  with  the  climate  and.with 
the  habits  of  the  people,  who  are  always  accustomed  to  spen^^the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air.  They  leave  their  nigbt-rpoms 
at  sun-rise,  and  return  to  them  at  sun-set.  The  night-rooms  are 
close,  even  to  sufTocaUon.  Many  of  them  bad  formerly  no  light: 
windows  have  been  introduced  since  the  decree  of  the  Cortes.:  the 
light  is,  however,  very  insufficient.  There  is  little  ventilation,  an^ 
the  stench  is  intolerable.  Oil  is  allowed  for  light  till  midnight; 
the  daily  quantity  for  the  whole  prison  is  2{  pounds.  From  thirty 
to  forty  individuals  sleep  in  the  same  apartment.  No  bedding,  or 
straw  is  provided ;  but  the  prisoners  sleep  on  raised  places,  formed 
by  bricks,  about  a  foot  high',  two  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  long ! 

As  many  of  the  religious  orders  in  Spain  interest  themselves  par- 
l^larly  in  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and  diseased,  the  sick  prisoners 
seem  generally  to  obtain  prompt  attention.  An  apothecary  and 
sui^geon  are  in  duly  attendance,  who  make  reports  to  the  Ayunta- 
miento,  when  they  deem  it  necessary.  In  case  of  insanity,  the 
prisonef  is  removed  to  the  lunatic-infirmary. 

The  salary  of  the  gaoler  is  15  rials,  sa  3s.  sterling  per  day.  He 
has  also  the  money  paid  for  admission  into  the  privileged  apart- 
ments, and  a  fee  exacted  from  the  prisoners  when  they  leave  the 
prison,  which  is  called  the  carceleria^  The  abolishment  of  these 
perquisites,  and  an  equivalent  increase  of  the  gaoler's  salary,  it  is 
understood,  is  about  to  be  introduced.  Formeriy,  the  gaoler  was 
allowed  to  claim  30  rials,  =  6».  for  the  privilege  of  weanng  no  fet- 
ters,  and  25  doubloons,  ==  15/.  for  an  admission  into  the  better 
apartments  of  the  prison.  There  are  no  printed  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  prison,  nor  has  the  gaoler  any  other  than  verbal 
instructions  from  the  Ayuntamiento*.  He  visits  the  prison  thrice 
a  day :  he  is  a  married  man,  but  Ms  wife  takes  no  part  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.    The  other  officers  of  the  prison  are  :— 

Three  turnkeys,  paid  ..••.. 8f  rials  per  day,  ss  20d. 

One  key-keeper  ../••. 5 v.  •  •  •  •  •  .12d. 

Two  turnkeys  of  the  passages  • ...  •3{  ••••••••  • S\d, 

Three  messengers  •••••• 11  quartos  •••.••..  4d. 

A  water-bearer,  himself  a  prisoner,  who  is  paid  2  rials  ss  5</.. 
and  one  sweeper,  who  receives  1  rial,  or  ^\d.  per  day. 

The  number  of  prisoners  who  have  entered  the  two  prisons  of 

^  The.  gaols  in  Spain  are  now  wboUy  under  the  direction  of  <the  Ayunta- 
mientosy  or  corporate  bodies,  who  are  annually  chosen  by  .tlie  whole  My  of 
the  citjaensy  and  ot*  whom  thealcalde,  or  mayor,  is  the  president.  They  choose 
ampo^  themselveB  ^  prison  committee,  who  attend  weekly  at  the  priion,  and 
someumes  mure  frequently  at  Madrid ;  and  the  whole  Ayuntamiento  visit  tlie 
prisbn  four  times  a-year,  at  fixed  periods. 

Madrm 
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TJacIrid  in  the  year  1821  is  about  1,400.  Of  these,  only  a  small 
part  have  been  confined  in  the  Carcel  de  la  Corona,  and  it  is  now 
intended  only  to  employ  the  larger  prison,  or  the  Carcel  de  la  Corte. 

The  daily  ration  of  every  prisoner  is  one  pound  of  bread,  six 
ounces  of  garban208  (large  peas),  and  a  certain  allowance  of  oil, 
salt,  and  wood,  to  the  whole  prison.  The  daily  cost  of  every  indi- 
vidual is  40  maravedis,  ss  Sd. 

In  the  year  I799i  a  charitable  association  was  formed  in  Madrid, 
under  the  title  of  •*  El  Buen  Pastor,"  "  the  Good  Shepherd,"  for 
alleviating  the  situation  of  the  prisoners,  and  for  introducing  habits 
of  industry.  Hitherto  all  labour  is  voluntary.  The  earnings  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  two  prisons  at  Madrid  amounted  to  37,347  Ks* 
of  which  21,163  Rs.  were  paid  to  them  in  money,  and  the  rest 
in  extra  rations,  or  clothing.  For  the  latter  the  Ayuntamiento 
inake  no  provision.  The  only  manufacture  introduced  hitherto  is 
that  of  the  esparto,  or  bassweed,  which  is  used  in  Spain  to  a  great 
extent  for  mats,  ropes,  sandals,  &c.  < 

This  society's  annual  accounts  state,  that  the  following  sums 
have  been  recrived  in  ilie  year  1821  : —  Us.        Ms. 

Voluntary  subscriptions    5,693  ..IS 

Collected  by  domiciliary  visits 1,954  ..  l6 

'   Religious  observances  ( jubileo) 1 , 1 33   ..21 

*   Alms  in  various  churches 3,074   • .     6 

-   Individual  donations 61,879   •  •  20 

Produce  of  manufactures  sold  .••••.••..  58, 1 59   •  •    4 
Previous  balance 100,003   ..21 

Jk.  231,888    ..  32t 


THEIR  EXPENSES. 

Purchase  of  esparto,  for  maniifacturipg  Rs.         Ms. 

4,964  arrobes,  =  1,241  cwt 19,737  . .  10 

Paid  to  prisoners  for  labour 2l,l63  ..  32 

Extra  rations  to  ditto 7,546  ..  10' 

Clothing  to  ditto 8,6S6  ..  25 

Salaries  to  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the 

charity 4.....  l6,537  ..  — 

Presents  to  the  officers  of  the  gaols .  .  •  • .  1,260  . .  — 
Extra  expenses,  warehouses,  fumigations, 

&c. 6,915  ,.21 

iZs.  81,796  ..  3QJ 


*  Rs.  100^  =>  SOj.  sterling.        t  "^{^  to  about  £9,319.       X  Equal  to  £818. 

The 
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The  quantity'  of  manvfactures  sold  to  Ihe  pubUC|  in  1821, '» 
stated  to  be : — 

],l67  pieces  of  matting. 
1 19  half  pieces  of  ditto* 
382  made  into  coverings  for  rooais. 
340  arrol^  of  waste  esparto. 

There  is  no  watchman  at  night,  but  art  armed  force  is  always 
loG^t  in  the  prison:  escapes  are  very  rare,  and  almost  impracticable 
without  subornation,     in  18^1,  no  individual  escaped. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  prisoner,  he  is  placed  in  a  solitary  apartmeot 
of  the  prison,  remote  from  the  rest,  where  he  is  kept  till  his  final 
examination,  and  the  draviang  up  the  bill  of  indictment,  which,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Cortes,  must  be  prepared  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  his  arrest :  his  person  is  searched,  and  he  is  allowed,  on  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum,  to  enter  the  better  apartments  of  tlie 
prison.  The  time  of  admission  of  the  prisoners'  friends  is  froo% 
nine  to  one,  and  from  four  till  sun-set.  The  communication  is. 
tlirough  two  gratings,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  be- 
tween them  is  always  posted  a  guard,  or  some  officer  of  the  pri^ 
son.  Ho  admission  is  granted  to  the  interior  but  by  order  of  the 
Ayuntamiento,  or  of  the  prison  committee.  We  could  not  ascer* 
tain  the  per-centage  of  those  who  return  to  the  prisons  of  Madrid 
for  new  ofiences  after  being  discharged ;  but  it  is  concluded,  front 
very  imperfect  data,  thej  amount  to  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cept. 
There,  as  in  every  part  of  Spain,  the  state  of  the  prisons  has  a  nopst 
baneful  etteci  upon  cpnduct  and  character.  A  prison  is  a  moral 
pest-house,  a  lazaretto,  where  no  means  are  used  to  guard  agidnst 
the  ravages  of  contagion.  Gaming,  robbery,  and  bloody  disputes, 
are  of  constant  occurrence.  A  majority  of  the  prisoners,  we  were 
assured,  can  read  and  write,  though  generally  very  imperfectly. 

Classification,  and  every  thing  connected  with  moral  discipUoe, 
have  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  There  are  no  means  of  in- 
struction,, few  mouves  to  industry,  still  fewer  to  reform.  Mass  is 
said  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days.  The  chapel  is  handsome  and 
commodious:  the  ecctesiasiic  is  paid  for  his  service  at  so  much 
per  mass,  and  is  called  in  when  the  criminal  wishes  to  confeM : 
but  we  have  no  where  seen  (and  yet  we  are  far  from  denying  its 
existence .  because  we  have  not  seen)  any  active  anxiety  to  com- 
municate religious  counsel,  or  to  administer  religious  ccmolation^ 
except  wh^n  the  crimjnal  is  doomed  tp  public  execution :  then, 
indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  unwearied,  the  sleep- 
less zeal  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  and  the  eiTorts  they  make  to 
give  the  terrible  and  final  scene  the  most  afiecdng  and  efiectiye 
solemnity.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that  the  mode  of 
execution  in  Spain — the  garrote,  or  strangling  with  an  iron  collar 
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to  be  almost  instantaneous,  and  censequently  humane^ 
mod  uoaccompaiiied  with  the  horrible  associations  which  connect 
theoB^elves  with  the  sometimes  lingering  execution  of  the  jjallow^ 
and  the  dismembering  operaDon  of  the  guillotine*  In  Spam,  esj^ 
caitioDi  are  happily  very  rare. 

The  present  construction  of  the  prison  at  Madrid  is  very  unfia^ 
VQimbieto  any  radically  meliorating  changes;  but  the  present 
prisoiMommittee  seem  honestly  and  sincerely  at  work,  and  are  at 
considerable  expense  in  erecting  new  apartments,  and  iotroducing 
improvements  in  the  internal  arrangements.  It  is  atdently  to  be 
desired,  especially  considering  the  large  space  of  ground  which  the 
prison  occupies,— its  situation  in  the  capital  and  centre  of  the  king- 
doms—its being  immediately  under  the  eye  and  influence  of  the 
Government  and  the  Cortes,-^at  Madrid  should  be  fixed  on  as 
the  spot  for  carrying  into  immediate  effect  the  benevolent  schemes 
pf  the  Spanish  legislature.  That  legislature  is,  we  believe,  in- 
dined  to  co*operate  with  the  Prison-discipline  Sodety  of  this  country, 
and  with  our  other  philanthropic  societies,  in  every  plan  of  pubUc 
utility ;  and  how  important  is  it  to  strengthen  inter-national  sympa- 
thies by  all  the  impulses  of  humanity  and  beneficence ! 

CORDOVA, 

Thia  prison  has  been  in  many  respects  improved  since  the  esta- 
Uisbment  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  lai^^e  and  imposing  build- 
ing, situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Guadalete^  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  city.  It  is  ample  in  extent  apd  security,  possessing  a 
great  number  of  unappropriated  apartments,  but  is  unprovided  with 
suffideot  attendants. 

The  building  was  erected  by  the  Moors  during  dieir  possession 
<^  Spain,  and  was  one  of  their  castles.  It  afterwards  became  the 
seat  of  the  Inquisution,  and  continued  to  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose till  the  overthrow  of  that  horrid  tribunal.  Only  two  indi- 
viduals, very  old  women,  were  found  in  its  dungeons  when  the 
Constitution  was  proclaimed.  Th^  had  been  thrown  there  on 
some  superstitious  and  idle  charges.  It  was  hoped  that  the  re- 
cords of  the  Cordova  Inquisition  would  have  been  preserved  as 
curious  historical  matter :  but,  for  the  security  of  the  Inquisitors, 
one  of  the  secretaries  gathered  them  together  the  day  before  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  consumed  ^em  in  the  flames. 

The  prison  is  removed  from  every  otiier  building,  and  contains 
about  120  prisoners,  though  sometimes  as  many  as  180  are  con- 
fined there.  There  are  two  yards ;  one  large  unpaved  patiOf  or 
court  for  the  men,  and  a  small  damp  fls^-stoned  court  for  the 
women.  Both  have  fountains,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water. 
The  privies  are,  as  tiiey  generally  are  in  Spain,  in  an  intolerable 
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state.  A  number  of  new  apartments  are  being  prepared^  btit  thet^ 
does  not  seem  anxiety  to  fit  them  up,  in  consequence  of  several 
prisoners  having  escaped  through  the  roof,  fix>m  some  of  them. 
Around  the  yards  are  the  night  apartments :  they  contain  from 
thirty  to  forty  prisoners  each  :•  neither  beds  nor  straw  are  provided. 
They  have  ho  windows. 

The  apartments  of  the  infirmary  are  tolerably  good.    There  )s 
a  medical  man  who  attends  daily  with  a  salary  of  850  Rs.  per 
month.    The  Hermandad  del  bnen  pastor  takes  care  of  the  sick, 
and  provides  medicines  for  them.    All  remarkable  events  are  re- 
ported to  the  Ayuntamiento ;  they  appoint  a  committee  for  tiie 
prisoni  who  visit  it  every  Saturday.    The  salary  of  the  gader  is 
6,600  Rs.  per  annum,  and  the  turnkey  (there  is  but  one)  has  2,200 
Rs.    The  food  is  insufiicient,  and  is  contracted  for  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  cuartoSf  5d.  per  head  per  day,  bread  excepted,  of  which  the 
allowance  is,  we  believe,  three  quarters  of  a  pound.    There  is  no 
classification  and  no  species  of  labour  in  the  prison ;  and  of  ten 
individuals  discharged,  the  gaoler  stated,  six  usually  return.  There 
is  a  chapel  in  the  gaol,  but  the  prisoners  are  not  compelled  to  at- 
tend, and  the  congregation  is  often  very  ditorderly :  the  gaoler  and 
his  assistant  do  not  always  join  in  the  religious  service.    The 
whole  ^me  of  the  prisoners  is  passed  in  idleness  in  the  yard,  or  in 
the  sufibcaUng  closeness  of  the  sleeping  dungeons.     No  attention 
is  paid  to  their  cleanliness,  to  their  comfort,  or  to  their  behaviour. 
They  are  all  mingled  in  a  common  mass,  to  learn  crime  from  the 
Hardened,  to  teach  crime  to  the  inexperienced. 
•  Tlie  Ayimtamiento  of  Cordova  have  been  lately  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change  in  their  prison  disci« 
pline,  and  Dr.  Rafael  Mariano  Pabin  has  drawn  up  new  regula- 
tions which  have  been  approved.     He  proposes  tliat  all  the  pri- 
soners  be  divided  into  tliree  classes :  1st,  those  dettuned  for  capital 
Crimes,  and  to  these  are  to  be  added  the  unfitly  and  insubordinate ; 
id,  those  whose  crimes  merit  transportation ;  Sd,  all  misdemea- 
nours.   To  the  first,  the  upper  floois  are  to  be  applied,  and  each 
individual  to  have  a  separate  cell ;  to  the  second,  die  apartments 
on  one  side  of  the  yard  ;  to  the  third,  those  in  the  other:  that  the 
third  class  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  yard  one 
half  of  the  day,  the  other  two  classes  one  quarter  of  the  day  each, 
varying  the  hours  from  week  to  week  ;  disobedience  to  be  punished 
by  solitary  confinement  not  exceeding  eight  days,  and  a  diminish- 
ed ration ;  and  that  every  prisoner  shall  be  compelled  to  make 
good  the  damage  he  shall  do  to  the  prison,  or  every  inhabitant  of 
me  apartment,  when  the  individual  cannot  be  ascertained.    That 
the  apartments  shall  be  swept  every  day  in  winter,  and  watered 
in  summer,  by  the  prisoners  in  turn;  that  every  apartment  shall 

have 
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Have  ajar  of  water  nnd  a  vessel  for  ordure,  Sue.  to  be  cleaned  every 
day;*  and  that  four  rials,  two  for  cleaning  these  vessels,  and  two 
for  light,  shaH  be  paid  by  every  prisoner  on  his  entrance. 

Th^  imperfections  and  the  hasty  compilation  of  these  rules  ar^ 
but  too  obvious.  We  have  quoted  them,  however,  to  show  that 
some  iittention  is  paid  Co  tlie  subject,  and  to  prove  how  litde  the 
duties  of  society  to  the  prisoner  are  understood,  and  how  impor« 
tant  it  is  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  direct  the  course  of  men  realty 
disposed  tio  listen  and  to  profit  by  the  counsels  of  those  who  have 
gone  more  deeply  into  the  inquiry. 

SEVILLE. 

Though  Seville  is  the  city  in  Spain  in  which  inquiry  was  first 
actually  engaged  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  little  or  no- 
thing luis  hitherto  been  done  for  its  improvement.  Dr.  Manuel 
Maria  Marmol,  an  eminent  eccle»astic,  published  a  tract,  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  insisting  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
changes,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  discipline 
likely  to  promote  reformation.  It  has  been  proposed  to  remove 
the  prisoners  to  the  building  lately  occupied  by  the  Inquisition ) 
which  from  its  extent  would  aUow  of  some  classification,  and  of 
the  introduction  of  employment.  Of  the  dreadful  state  of  disor** 
^anizatioQ  and  abandonment  of  the  great  prison  at  Seville,  some 
idea  may  be  formed,  from  the  circumstance  that  extensive  coining 
was  earned  on  there  as  lately  as  18120,  and  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  necessary  (such  was  the  insubordination  or  rebellion  of  the 
convictB)  to  cat!  in  the  soldiery,  and  fire  upon  them,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  ringleaders^  The  character  of  the  southern  Spaniards 
—^venturous  and  romantic,  a  mingling  of  native  pride  and  <Hi^ 
eotal  chivalry— has  spread,  very  universally,  a  contempt  of  death } 
and  made  it  an  instrument  but  litde  eSective  in  the  hands  of  the 
legislature.  During  the  late  discussions  in  the  Ck>rtes  on  the  p^ 
nal  code,  several  of  the  mobt  distinguished  members  proposed,  that 
tibe  punishment  of  death  should  be  wholly  abolished.  It  was  not 
abolished ;  but  the  number  of  crimes  to  which  it  is  applied  is  now 
very  few.  And  in  Spain,  as  in  every  country  which  has  fallen 
und«r  our  notice,  the  diminution  of  the  severity  of  punishment  has 
univenHdly  led  to  the  diminution  of  crime.  That  which  is  taken 
finom  the  hanhness  of  the  penal  law  is,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
added  to  the  certainty  of  its  infliction,  and  in  conse4uence  to  the 
salutary  dread  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  evil-disposed.  Spain  is 
a  couhtyy  in  which,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  the  humanity 
of  the  Tuscan  code,  which  abolished  capital  punishment,  will  ob^ 
tain  a  permanent  establishment.  In  Portugal,  the  aboUtion  has 
already  taken  place. 
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The  great  prison  of  Seville  is  most  inconvenieDtly  situated  in 
t^e  CaUe  de  la  Serpa,  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city.  It 
is  close,  noisome,  and  gloomy.  It  was  formerly  a  nobleman's 
palace,  has  no  wall  to  surround  it,  and  from  seveml  parts  of  it  the 
prisoners  can  communicate  with  the  street.  Its  form  is  irregular,  * 
The  number  of  prisoners  varies  from  250  to  4(>0«  It  has  two 
gravelled  yards  provided  with  water.  In  the  yards,  the  prisoners 
pass  the  day  wholly  unoccupied,  and  at  night  are  locked  up  in 
apartments,  whoso  oflfensiveness  is  most  intolerable.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  the  filth  of  years.  The  stench. of  the  drains  is 
suffocating.  No  printed  rules  exist ;  and  of  the  written  ones  the 
gaoler  complained,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  many  of  them 
into  effect.  Tiicrs  is  one,  for  instance,  which  directs,  that  six 
prisoners  shall  be  chosen  to  clean  the  prison :  there  was  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  and  in  consequence  15  Rs.  {3s.)  per  month 
has  been  paid  to  an  individual  for,  what  is  called,  performing  tins 
duty.  Though  the  first  regulation  prohibits  all  maltreatment, 
or  sidditional  restraint  from  tlie  gacder,  secret  orders  exists  enabling 
him  to  employ  fetters  if  he  should  deem  them  necessaiy.  In  sum- 
mer, tlie  piison  is  daily  sprinkled  with  vinegar.  &>me  of  the 
aplirtments  are  miserably  damp;  and  in  the  smaller  prison,  the 
criminals  called  our  attention  to  tlie  wet  floors,  the  walls,  their  own 
nakedness,  no  blanket  or  bed,-— in  language  of  pitiable  and  heart- 
rending energy.  Only  a  fourth  part  of  the  rooms  have  any  ven- 
tilation, and  Uiis  in  a  climate  where  fix)m  90  to  95  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  a  common  temperature.  All  sorts 
of  abuses  seem  sanctioned  in  the  prison.  Stalls  are  kept,  where 
a  variety  of  articles  are  sold.  Smoking  is  universal.  Some  indi- 
viduals have  a  ru^,  provided  by  their  friends ;  others  have  scarcely 
a  fragment  in  which  to  wrap  themselves,  and  the  quantity  of  ver- 
min appeared  dreadfully  great. 

.  Here,  as  generally  elsewhere^  the  sick  obtain  more  attention 
than  the  situation  of  the  healthy  would  promise.  There  is  regular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  apothecary,  and  there  were  no  com- 
plaints from  the  prisoners  in  the  hospital  of  want  of  care  or  kind- 
qess.  All  particular  cases  are  reported  to  the  Ayuntamiento,  who 
appoint  two  prison-deputies,  to  have  special  authority  over  the 
prison.  The  Ayuntamiento  never  visit  in  a  body.  The  gaoler 
has  held  his  situation  about  two  years.  The  former  was  dis- 
charged for  his  rapacious  exactions.  The  salary  is  20  rials  per  day, 
ss  4s. ;  that  of  his  assistant  15  rials.  Corporal  punishment  was 
formerly  inflicted  by  the  gaoler,  whose  rule  was  arbitrary,  almost 
without  control.  It  has  now  ceased  to  be  so.  Solitary  confine- 
ment is  sometimes  employed ;  but  we  imagine  that  the  internal 
administration  of  justice  requires  much  attention  and  restraint. 

The 
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The  daily  allowance  to  the  prisoners  is  one  pound  and  a  h^f  of 
bread)  two  ounces  of  bacon,  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  minesira, 
the  charge  for  which  is  21  quartos,  or  about  sixpence  half-penny. 
Of  late,  no  prisoners  have  escaped.  The  strong  military  guard, 
which  b  always  present,  must  make  this  difficult,  or  almost  imposr 
sible,  unless  subornation  is  employed. 

No  provision  is  made  for  clothing  the  prisoners,  and  dieir  situa* 
tion,  in  tliis  respect,  is  often  Ynost  deplorable.  They  are  allowed 
to  see  their  friends  through  the  Ratings;  but  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  prison  can  only  l^  bbtamed  dirough  the  prison-deputies. 
There  was,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  some  difficulty  in  penetrating 
some  of  the  Peninsular  prisons,  and  we  were  obliged  to  use  the 
threat  of  publicity,  and  to  express  a  conviction  that  something  Kke 
self-condemnation  threw  difficulties  in  the  way.  We  do  not  ima- 
gine that  any  opposition  would  be  now  made  to  the  inquiries  of 
any  respectable  foreigner,  and  would  recommend,  if  personal  ac- 
quaintance be  wanting,  a  direct  and  formal  application  to  the  pri- 
son-deputies.' In  general,  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  we  experi- 
enced every  attention ;  that  we  were  accompanied,  on  most  occa^ 
sions,  by  the  deputies  themselves;  that  no  parts  of  the  prison  were 
concealed;  that  no  question  of  ours  was  denied  a  reply  ;  and  that 
different  suggestions  which  we  ventured  to  make,  were  listened  to 
with  attention  and  sympatiiy,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  a  promiso 
that  reformation  should  be  introduced  where  its  necessity  was 
most  glaring. 

At  Seville,  mass  is  said  every  Sunday,  and  on  every  saint's  day, 
and  the  masses  are  paid  for  out  of  the  genei*al  fund.  The  eccle- 
siastics appeiar  to  take  little  interest  in  tbe  moral  improvement  of 
the  prisoners.  They  require  the  criminal  to  confess  at  Easter, 
when  they  administer  die  sacrament,  and  with  this  their  religious 
duties  are  supposed  to  be  discharged. 

Besides  the  sale  of  various  articles  of  food  within  the  prison, 
tlie  convicts  confined  for  minor  oflenceg  are  allowed,  on  their  pa^ 
role,  and  on  the  gaoler's  responsibility,  to  leave  the  prison  onge-. 
neral  errands  for  die  rest.  Wine  and  spirituous  liquors  are  sold 
by  the  gaoler,  and  form  one  great  item  of  his  profits.  Though 
drunkenness  is  a  very  rare  vice  in  Spain,  yet  the  exceeding  cheap- 
ness of  fermented  liquors  makes  their  introduction  a  very  serious 
calamity,  and  often  leads  to  disputes  and  bloodshed.  There  is  no 
provision  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  prisoners,  who  shave  only  when 
.they  can  afibrd  to  pay  a  barber.  On  tiieir  discharge,  there  is  an 
exaction  for  prison-fees,  the  amount  of  which  we  could  not  as- 
certain ;  but  we  were  assured  that  no  prisoners  had  ever  been  de« 
tained  for  their  non-payment. 

.    The  moral  efiect  of  such  a  system  as  this  oaln  but  be  fatal.     tn« 
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ilead  of  rdbrtnatioDi  more  confirmed  profligacy— Tirtue  itsdf  ooatd 
hardly  resist  the  contagion  of  such  an  atmosphere ;  and  to  tUs  at^ 
moBpbereare  to  be  introduced,  and  in  it  are  to  be  confounded,  tbi 
young  and  the  old,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  public  writer 
and.  the  bandit,  those  who  have  erred  but  once,  ai)d  those  whose 
lives  are  but  the  records  of  crime.  We  saw  in  the  same  apart- 
ment Idejia,  an  eminent  poUtical  joumaUst,  confined  for  a  libel,  the 
tioted  Abuelo,  chief  of  one  of  the  southern  hordes  of  banditto, 
ieveral  assassins,  and  criminak  of  every  degree,  from  trifling  fraud 
up  to  the  most  atrocious  enormities. 

CADIZ. 

The  prison  is  conveniently  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  town,  in  a  high  and  healthy  spot,  on  an  isthmus,  and  visited 
by  constant  sea-breezes.  The  whole  building  is  not  completed; 
and  (hough  the  form  is  r^ular,  the  division  into  courts  and  apart* 
tnents  is  injudicious  and  unfortunate.  The  lamr  court,  which 
has  a  chapel  in  the  middle,  where  mass  is  performed,  might  be 
adapted  to  the  principle  of  central  inspection,  without  much  diflt- 
culty.  .The  internal  arrangements  were  formeriy  better  than  of 
late ;  and  several  trades  were  carried  on  within  the  prison  \  but 
every  thing  good  had  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  every  thing  bad 
bad  been  allowed  to  flourish. 

The  present  Committee  of  the  Ayuatamiento  seem  quite  dispo- 
sed to  listen  to  any  plans  of  improvement,  and  to  carry  them  into 
eflect.  There  is  no  external  wall  to  the  prison,  and  no  streets  near 
it.  It  was  intended  to  hold  five  hundred  prisoners;  the  usual 
number  confined  varies  firom  150  to  ^00.  On  the  Ist  of  January, 
18M,  there  were  199  prisoners,  of  whom  four  were  women;  on 
the  15th  of  January,  170,  of  whom  six  were  women;  and  on  the 
31st,  180,  among  whom  only  two  were  women.  There  are  two 
yards,  both  paved,  each  having  a  fountain  of  good  water.  The 
state  of  the  privies  is  most  ofiensive,  and  in  the  heats  of  summer 
must  be  absolutely  intolerable.  There  is  much  filth  in  many  of 
the  apartments ;  and  though  there  is  a  regulation,  ordering  the  pri- 
son to  be  white-washed  twice  a-year,  it  is  only  partially  carried 
into  eflect.  The  rooms  which  are  crowded  are  roost  loathsome, 
with  the  exception  of  some  in  the  higher  story,  which  are  spacious 
and  comfortable ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  prisoners  is  altogedier 
arbitrary.  In  the  lesser  yard  are  no  less  than  fi'om  70  to  1^  pri- 
toners,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  are  crowded  into  some  of  the  sleeps 
ing-rooms,  where  the  stench  and  filth  are  abominable ;  light  is  aU 
lowed  throughout  the  night ;  the  windows  are  not  glazed,  nor  is 
this  either  necessary  or  common  in  Spain.  Though  fire  is  pro** 
hibited  by  the  regulations,  yet  we  obseiVed  the  prisoners  had  intro- 
duced 
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duced  it.  The  medical  attendant  visits  every  day.  The  number 
of  sick  is  ^pierally  about  sixteen  or  eighteen.  The  common  dis- 
ease is  the  Itch,  but  wounds  are  often  given  in  the  squabbles  of  the 
prisoners ;  and  we  were  surprised  at  seeing  twenty  or  thirty  plais* 
ters  prepared,  which,  we  were  told,  would  be  sufficient  only  for  a 
day  or  two. 

The  gaoler  has  occupied  his  present  situation  two  years;  his 
salary  is  12,000  Rs.  now;  but  formerly  the  profits  and  extortions 
were  so  great,  that  a  considerable  sum  was  given  for  the  office* 
We  saw  no  severity  or  injustice,  nor  did  we  hear  any  complaints 
of  him  from  the  prisoners  locked  up  in  solitary  confinement  for  mis*" 
conduct  in  the  prison.  He  says,  lie  visits  the  prison  once,  twice, 
or  thrice  a«day;  but,  from  the  want  of  printed  rules,  the  concept 
rions  of  the  gaolers  as  to  their  duties  are  usually  very  vague  and 
imperfect*  There  are  eighteen  turnkeys  and  dependants — ^a  strange 
contrast  to  the  Cordova  gaol,  where  there  is  only  one.  In  Gadiz^ 
as  elsewhere,  there  is  always  a  military  guard,  who  are  relieved, 
we  believe,  every  four  houni.  No  one  prisoner  has  escaped  in  the 
last  year,  and  attempts  at  escape  are  rare.  The  accounts  of  daily 
disbursement  of  the  prison,  which  are  paid  by  the  Ayuntamiento, 
are  as  follows: — 

One  loaf  of  bread  per  day,  wrigfaing  three  quarters  of  a  pound, 
and  one  quarter  of  a  loaf  for  soup  U>  each  prisoner ;  1 2lbs.  of  coals, 
JfiLbs.  of  rice,  ^^bs.  of  French-beans,  61bs.  of  pease,  1  (lb.  of  pep* 
per,  lib.  of  butter,  7lb.  of  oil  per  day,  for  the  ivhole  prison ;  180 
rials'  worth  of  vegetables,  19  measures  of  salt,  and  8  trails  of  gar.* 
lick  per  month.  Their  food  is  distributed  twice  per  day.  On 
the  Slst  of  January,  there  were  fifteen  prisoners  in  the  hospital, 
the  total  being  180.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  the 
prisoners  through  the  grating;  but  th^r  friends  are  not  allowed 
access  to  the  interior.  On  application  to  the  Ayuntamiento,  stran* 
gers  may  obtun  a  view  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  prisoners  who  leave  the  gaol  a  great  number  return. 
The  exact  proportion  we  could  not  ascertain. 

The  rewards  for  good-behaviour  consist  m  the  appointments  to 
some  of  the  prison  offices.  The  punishment  for  ofiences  is  solitary 
confinement  the  longest  period  of  which  is  three  or  four  days. 
Tbe  dark  and  subterranean  dungeons  are  now  destroyed^  and  fet- 
ters are  no  longer  used.  In  other  respects,  few  improveihents 
have  taken  place ;  though  we  think  no  committee  would  be  more 
bkely  to  listen  to  any  hints  than  that  which  attends  to  this  prison, 

LISBON. 
The  great  prison  of  the  Limoeiro,  at  Lisbon,  is  a  horrible  place 
of  confinement.    It  is  a  representation,  on  a  grander  scale,  of  all 

the 
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the  filth  jand  misery,  the  details  of  which  we  have  given  in  speaking 
of  the  Spanish  gaols.  Its  situation  is  on  one  of  the  mountainous 
streets  in  the  Portugueze  capital,  and  was  formerly  the  Arch* 
bishop's  palace.  There  is  noUiing  to  prevent  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  street  through  the  double-iron  bars;  and,  in. fact; 
through  these,  the  meals' of  the  prisoners  arc  served,  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  crimes  committed  in  Lisbon  are  plotted  between 
the  confined  and  the  unconfined  criminals,  by  whom  a  constant 
unchecked  and  unobserved  communication  is  kept  up.  Through 
these  bars  any  thing  can  be  conveyed,— food,  raiment,  liquors, 
wesq>ons,  tools — whatever,  in  a  word,  can  pass  through  a  square 
several  inches  in  extent.  The  number  of  prisoners  has  been  as 
great  as  700;  the  usual  number  is  400.  The  state  of  the  apart* 
nients  in  which  the  prisoners  pass  their  time  is  horrible.  The 
stench  overpowered  us ;  and  though  we  remained  in  the  rooms 
only  a  few  minutes,  we  felt  seriously  indisposed. 
.  The  Portugueze  Cortes  have  already  taken  some  steps  to  reform 
the  intolerable  and  disgusting  state  of  the  prisons  of  their  <x)untry. 
A  committee  of  six  individuals  has  been  appointed,  with  direc* 
.^ons  fixMD  the  Cortes  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  immediate  im- 
provement of  these  scenes  of  shame  and  sorrow.  They  have  aU 
ready  begun  their  good  work ;  and  a  place  is  nearly  completed,  in 
which  the  prisoners  will  have  the  benefit  of  daily  exercise ;  for 
hitherto  they  have  been  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  constant  sufibcaUon, 
and  as  many  as  a  hundred  in  an  apartment ;«- and  this  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Portugal! 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  prisoners  is  about  8,000  cni- 
zados,s  1,(XX)/.  per  annum.  Of  this,  one-half  is  paid  by  the  City, 
and  the  other  by  the  Misereeordia,  a  benevolent  association  pos^ 
sessing  considerable  funds  from  sundry  bequeathed  estates.  The 
kitchens,  8ic.  are  separate  from  the  prison,  and  the  servants  of  the 
Miserecordia  provide  and  prepare  the  victuals  during  one^hatf  of 
the  year,  and  those  of  the  City  (in  a  difierent  part  of  the  building) 
through  the  other  half.  The  food  appears  insuflicient,  and  little 
nutritious;  it  consists  principally  of  a  soup  made  of  rice;  the  al- 
lowance of  bread  being  also  one  pound  and  a  half  per  day  for  four 
persons.     The  number  of  sick  on  the  2d  of  March  last  was  48. 

The  present  Minister  of  Justice  Senhor  Jos^  de  Silva  Carvalho, 
has  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  introduce  a  wiser  system  of  pris(»)- 
governmeot.  The  weight  of  his  authority  to  any  practicable  ame- 
lioration may  be  safely  reckoned  upon.  It  is  fortunate  for  their 
country — it  is  fortunate  for  the  world,  when  such  men,  possessed 
of  the  wish  to  do  good>  and  the  power  to  give  that  wish  efiect,  oc- 
cupy the  exalted  stations  of  society. 

Now  what  an  enormous  weight  of  suflering  is  here  to  be  re- 

inuved ! 
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moved !  What  a  field  for  the  iexertions  of  benevolence ! — a  field,  ioi 
which  its  labours  could  not  fail  to  reap  a  harvest  of  usefulness. 
The  present  state  of  the  Peninsula  is  such  as  to  invite  and  to  en- 
courage co-operation.  B. 


Art.  yi^F^M^noirs   of   Mrs.    Catherine    Cappe^   written  by 
Herself.     1822. 

THESE  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Cappe  will  probably  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  few  beyond  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
author  and  her  connexions.  Though  not  unknown  to  the  world 
as  a  useful  writer  on  the  management  of  schools  and  charitable  ii>- 
sUtutions^  we  know  not  that  her  eflforts  have  been  productive  of 
any  general  or  durable  effects,  which  require  to  be  particularly 
recorded.  She  was  the  wife  and  widow  of  a  dissenting  mini3ter9 
a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  great  learning,  and  highly  re- 
spected witliin  the  narrow  circle  of  a  provincial  connexion.  Her 
days  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  domestic  scenes, — some  of  them  of 
a  very  painful,  a  very  trying;  kind, — but  still  such  as  too  frequently 
occur,  in  the  common  experience  of  fiimily  calamities,  to  demand 
peculiar  sympathy,  or  convey  unwonted  instruction.  Equal,  and 
perhaps  more  than  equal,  to  whatever  she  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form, she  acquitted  herself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  tliose  whp 
had  claims  upon  her  regard,  and  to  the  general  admiration  of  those 
who  fell  within  the  range  or  reach  of  her  influence.  This  was  th^ 
sum  of  her  merits— invaluable  to  those  who  shared  the  advan- 
tages, and  worthy  of  all  imitation ;  but  the  detail  of  which  will  still 
be  of  Uttle  public  concern.  She  has,  however,  told  her  humble  story 
with  so  much  simplicity,  and  displayed  a  temper  of  so  admirable  a 
kind— 'ppre,  philanthropic,  christian — that  we  willingly  point  Qi\t 
these  Memoiris  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Tbe  most  prevailing  quality  in  her  character  is  her  devout  and 
.resigned  spirit ;  a  spirit,  however,  which  leads  her,  not  to  gather 
wisdom  fi'om  experience,  by  treasuring  up  its  results,  and  thus,  in 
the  truest  and  most  intelligible  sense,  watching  the  course  of  Pro- 
vidence; but  such  as  limits  her  observation  to  particular  and 
.personal  occurrences,  producing  feeble  and  fantastic  conclusions-r 
bewildering,  rather  than  enlightening,  herself  and  her  admirers.  We 
.are  induced  to  noVice  this  tendency,  as  well  from  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  corresponding  sen^ments,  as  because  it  is  usually  be;- 
lieved  to  be  a  rare  accompaniment  of  tlie  religion  of  that  party  tp 
which  she  belonged ;  and  because  we  think  it  is  carried  to  a  degree 
very  far  beyond  what  experience,  or  sound  judgement,  pr  uefulness, 
will  warrant.  ;It  is  a  painful— it  is  even  with  numbers  an  invl- 
,dious  thing,  to  seem  to  check  expressions  of  what  is  called  reliance 

upon 
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upon  the  special  profidence  of  God ;  bot  theee  expressioDs  have 
li^uently  so  strong  e  tendency  to  degenerate  into  cant — ^that  is,  into 
-unmeaning  piety-*-»into  habitual  phrases,  in  which  nather  head  nor 
heart  has  any  share — that  we  are  uncontrollibiy  impelled  to  enter 
a  protest  against  them.  We  shall  not,  assuredly,  be  supposed  to  speak 
lightly  or  irreverently  of  the  providence  of  God ;  in  him,  we  unfeign'* 
edly  and  humbly  acknowledge,  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being:  butso  far  as  we  are  able  to  mark  the  principle,  by  which  events 
proceed,  it  is  always  that  of  general  laws.  It  appears  not,  by  any 
irrefragable  evidence,— -and  nothing  short  of  that  will  subdue  or 
satisfy,— that  we  are,  any  of  us,  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of 
causes,  which  are  steady,  permanent,  and  universal,  lo  suppose 
it  otherwise,  is  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  supposition,  that  the 
sequence  of  events  is  the  adjustment  of  judicial  appointments*  If 
such  a  principle  be  applicable  to  one  individual,  it  is  to  another, 
either  penally  or  remuneratively ;  and  then  this  interference  with 

feneral  laws  (of  the  existence  of  which,  after  all,  no  one  doubts), 
y  being  perpetual,  will  itself  amount  to  a  general  law ;  and  if  it 
be  not  perpetual,  but  occasional  and  particular;  or  if  it  be  perpetual, 
but  unrestricted  by  any  rule  of  procedure ;  we  lose  our  pole^tar  in 
the  voyage  of  life,  and  the  boldest  fanatic  will  have  litde  difficult; 
in  justifying  his  wildest  aberrations. 

If  the  same  principle  of  conduct  be  not  productive  of  corre. 
aponding  results,  of  what  after- use  is  experience  of  the  past,  or 
what  directing  clue  for  the  future  is  left  us  ?  If,  again,  all  and 
every  one  of  us  be  under  the  superintendence  and  guidance  of  a 
particular  providence— we  mean,  of  course,  in  a  certain  technical 
and  theological  sense;  for,  in  that  of  common  sense,  it  must  be  the 
tbought  of  a  fool  or  an  idiot  to  deny  so  necessary  a  tnitli ;  what  oc- 
casion can  there  be  for  the  adjustments  of  another  life,  on  which 
divines  are  so  much  accustomed  to  expatiate,  when  aH  moral  in- 
equidities,&c.  are  to  be[arranged  and  compensated  i  All  is,  as  it  is 
to  be.  No  corrections  can  be  requisite.  There  appears  to  be  a 
manifest  incompatibiUty  in  the  customary  language  on  these  matters. 
IKvines  insist,  in  the  same  breath,  on  the  special  appointments  of 
Providence,  on  the  miseries  of  this  life,  and  the  compensations  of  the 
next,  though  these  things  cannot,  in  their  sense  of  the  terms,  stand 
together.  God  cannot  surely  be  supposed,  without  the  plainest  au- 
thority for  the  supposition,  to  appoint  here,  and  correci  hereaftor. 
Either  we  are  under  the  operation  of  general  laws  here,  the  occa- 
sional oppressions  of  which  may  be  equitably  compensated  here- 
after; or  we  are  under  a  special  and  impelling  protection  here,  and 
require  no  rectifications  hereafter.  But  the  indisputable  fact  is, 
that  here  are  human  beings  of  the  highest  powers  of  intellect  with 
extended  means  of  usefulness,  prematurely  swept  aw^ty  without 
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mf  Titible  disdnctioD ;  here  are  others^  stripped  of  «Q  that  makcift 
life  enjojrabte  or  serviceable ;  here  are  others,  equally  possessed,  we 
suppose,  of  the  immortal  principle,  perishing  before  di^r  faculties 
develop  or  expand ;  while  others  live  the  full  period  of  life,  and 
bring  their  powers  to  all  the  maturity,  perhaps,  and  activity,  of 
which  they  are  capable*  All  this  occurs  intelligibly  and  consist^ 
eatly  enough  with  the  operation  of  general  causes,  the  effects  of 
which,  we  confidently  hope,  may,  and  probably  will,  be  compear 
sated  in  another  state  of  existence. 

Mrs.Cappe,  once,  at  dinner,  swallowed  a  small  piece  of  grisde, 
which  stuck  in  her  throat,  so  as  to  compress  the  wind-pipe,  and  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  breathmg ;  she  was  miraculously,  as  we  collo- 
quially piirase  it,  that  is,  she  was  unexpectedly,  rescued  from  im- 
pending death,  by  a  physician,  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  who, 
by  dashing  a  glass  of  cold  water  into  her  mouth,  produced  a  muscular 
contraction,  which  instantly  relieved  her.  On  this  event  she  dilates 
apd  reasons,  in  her  usual  manner,  at  considerable  length.  It  proves 
to  her  the  ^'  providence  and  government  of  God  ;"  by  which  she 
means,  if  she  mean  any  thing  distmctly,  that  she  was  really  and 
truly  rescued,  by  what  is  termed  a  particular  interference — that  is, 
not  in  the  usual  course  and  consequence  of  the  ordinations  ti 
providence.  She  says,  if  the  accident  had  happened  the  day  be* 
fore,  or  the  day  after,  or  if  the  physician  had  not  happened  to  call, 
or  if  he  had  not  been  urged  to  stay  dinner,  and  yielded  to  the  ur- 
gency \  and  again,  if  he  had  not  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
employ  die  only  ^^  possible"  remedy,  the  termination  must  have 
been  fatal.  In  the  course  of  her  reasoning,  she  puts  into  the  mouth 
pf  some  supposed  opponent,  that  the  obvious  way,  if  a  special  pro* 
vidence  must  interpose,  would  have  been  to  prevent  the  accident 
altogether.  To  which  die  replies,  that  then  the  mercy  would  hava 
been  unperceived.  The  remark  was  not  very  pointed ;  nor  is  the 
solution  very  satisfactory*  The  remark  which  a  living  opponent 
would,  perhaps,  have  made,  was,  that  die  same  providence  was 
oecessary  to  put  the  bone,  as  well  as  the  physician,  in  the  way ; 
mod  so  on,  ab  in/initOy  to  whatever  led  to  the  state  of  things  in 
which  the  accident  occurred ;  and  then  the  whole  concern  (not  to 
speak  profanely)  must  seem  a  very  elaborate  contrivance,  if  the 
intended  eflect  was  merely  to  show  the  brittleness  of  life,  or  on 
-how  slender  a  thread  it  is  suspended — a  conviction,  which  is  the 
natural  and  constant  eflect  of  events  which  hourly  occur,  and  aH 
cpnsistendy  with  the  ordinary  march  of  general  laws.  1 1  was  as  well 
known  to  Mrs.  Cappe  and  her  friends,  that  the  stoppage  of  breath- 
ing by  a  bone  or  any  other  obstruction  would  be  fatal,  before  this 
event  occurred  to  her,  as  after ;  and  ample  opportunities  of  making 
the  discovery  had  existed  from  die  earliest  days  of  the  world. 
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'  If  we  were  required  to  express  oarselves  distinctly  on  these  ftw- 
fill  points,  we  should  perhaps  say,  that  the  Universe  appears  to  be 
a  system  of  things  constructed  and  conductied  accorcBng  to  gene- 
ral laws — the  plain  result,  ordinance  and  execution  of  Provi- 
dence, that  is,  of  the  great  Creator  of  all ;  and  that  the  more  we 
observe  the  course  of  events,  and  the  more  extended  our  experience 
becomes,  as  well  physical  as  moral,  the  more  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cern the  operation  of  these  laws,  and  to  unfold  the  benevolence  and 
beneficence  of  their  C  A  USE.. 

Abt.  VII,— 0»  the  Publicity  of  Courts  of  Justice*. 

PUBLICITY  is  the  best  security  for  testimony,  and  the  de- 
cisions dependent  on  testimony.  It  is  the  soul  of  justice.  Itought 
to  extend  to  every  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  to  every  cause,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  of  which  we  shall 
by  and  by  take  notice. 

1  •  With  respect  to  Witnesses,  public  examination  excites  all 
the  mental  powers  concerned  in  tlie  production  of  a  faithfifl  state- 
ment of  facts ;  and  in  particular,  attention,  an  indispensable  quality 
in  the  operations  of  memory.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene  is  a  pre* 
ventive  against  levity  and  indolence;  the  natural  timidity  which 
sometimes  agitates  a  witness,  is  sufficiendy  understood, — it  opierates 
only  at  the  nrst  moment,  and  announces  nothing  unfavourable  to 
truth.  :  • 

£•  But  the  great  influence  of  publicity  is  on  the  veracity  of  the 
witness.  Falsehood  may  be  daring  where  the  examination  is  se- 
cret ;  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  be  so  in  public ;  it  is  indeed  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  unless  the  person  be  utterly  depraved. 
So  many  eyes  fixed  upon  a  witness  must  disconcert  his  best  prepared 

*  This  article  is  an  extract  from  an  unpublished  treatise  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, on  the  Organization  of  Courts  of  Justice,  and  on  Judicial  Evidence.  It  is 
the  production  of  M.  Duniont,  and  is  as  usual  constructed  out  of  the  valuable 
matenaJs  communicated  to  tliat  incomparable  redaclewr  bv  Mr.  Bentham.  In 
this  country,  we  are  in  such  perfect  possession  of  the  rignt  of  publicity  in  ju- 
dicial matters,  that  any  discussion  or  consideration  of  the  subject  may  seem  su- 
perfluous. We  are  not  precisely  of  that  opinion :  we  desire  to  appreciate  the 
rights  which  we  enjoj,  convinced  it  is  only  by  knowing  their  value,  that  we 
idiall  feel  an  interest  m protecting  them.  The  subject,  however,  in  some  of  itk 
bearings,  will  not  be  fouud  altogether  undeservmg  of  attention  in  our  owb 
Courts.  The  article,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  written  for  the  meridian  of  Swit;- 
xerland;  and  is  indeed  eminently  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, from  north  to  south.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  dtitcover  it  in  anew  pe- 
riodical work  of  great  promise,  publisbra  at  Geneva,  under  the  title  ctAnnalit 
de  LegUlatiott,  Sic,  of  which  M.  Dumont  is  one  of  the  able  conductors.  The 
ability  with  which  the  article  is  written  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse^  if  any  were 
wantnig  with  our  readers,  for  its  insertion  In  The  Inquirer.  • 
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pt»A  of  iaipoisture.  He  feeb  that  fekehood  may  meet  with  cocitradn> 
lion  ia  every  one  vAio  hears  bira.  A  face  which  is  known  to  him,  and 
a  thousand  otiiers  which  are  notso^  alike  disquiet  him;  and  in  spite 
of  iHmself  he  imagines  that  the  truth,  which  he  is  attempting  to  supr 
{>res8,  will  issue  frbm  the  bosom  of  lihe  audience,  and  expose  him 
to  all  the  periU  of  perjury.  He  feels  that  there  is,  at  least,  one  per 
nalty  which  he  cannot  escape— shame  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  spectators.  It  is  true,  if  he  be  of  an  infamous  character,  he  esi- 
cat>es  that  shame,  by  his  very  infamy ;  but  witnesses  of  this  clas^ 
are  not  the  most  numerous,  and  Ckxirts  of  Justice  are  naturally  on 
th^r  ^uard  against  such  evidence. 

3.  Publicity  has  also  another  general  advantage;  by  drawing  more 
attention  towards  particular  causes,  evidence  may  be  discovered, 
which  would  have  been  lost,  had  the  causes  remained  unknown. 

4.  Publicity  again  has  a  salutary  effect,  in  creating  a  public  spi- 
rit relative  to  evidence,  and  in  promoting,  on  tliis.  essential  point, 
the  instruction  of  individualst  Discussion  on  judicial  matters  en* 
ters  thus  i^to  the  course  of  ordinary  ideas,  and  the  public  learn  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  results.  The  nature  and  rules  of  evidence, 
the  different  species  of  proofs,  and  their  degrees  of  convincing 
force,  come  to  be  much  better  known,  even  in  .classes  where  we 
might  least  expect  to  find  thiem. 

5.  But  the  efiects  of  publicity  are  of  tlie  very  highest  import- 
ance, when  considered  with  reference  to  Judges,  boUi  in  securing 
tbeir  integrity,  and  in  conciliating  the  confidence  of  the  public  to 
th^r  jud^sroent. 

It  is  necessary,  as  a  stimulus,  in  a  courq^  of  painful  duties, 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  all  their  powers,  and  all  their  activity ; 
where  every  hour  of  carelessness  is  a  triumph  for  injustice,  and  a 
prolongation  of  sufiering  for  the  innocent. 

It  is  necessary,  as  a  check,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  easily 
abused.  There  are  defects  and  faults  to  be  provided  against. 
Defects  regard  character,  and  that  publicity  is  not  calculated  to 
change ;  but  a  Judg^  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  audience,  will 
scarcely  venture  to  give  way  to  impatience,  to  ill  humour,  to  that 
despotism  of  conduct,  which  intimidates  counsel  and  witnesses, 
to  those  partialities,  which  flatter  some  and  humiliate  others ;— be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  public,  he  will  aim  at  dignity  without  arrogance, 
and  a  course  of  attentive  regard  without  self-*de^radation.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  publicity  on  the  extenor  of  the  J  udge, 
it  cannot  fail  of  being  salutary  to  the  justice  of  his  decisions.  An 
appeal  from  his  tribunal  to  public  opinion  is  constant.  Every 
spectator  is  an  interested  observer,  who  watches  all  his  proceedings, 
and  weighs  all  his  words.  How  can  he  escape  their  suspicions  and 
vigilant  regards  i  How  can  he  dare  to  pervert  justice,  in  a  con- 
spicuous 
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«{MCttous  career,  where  his  every  step  will  be  marked  i  Though  be 
carry  injustice  in  his  heart,  he  must,  in  spite  of  himself,  be  just  m  a 

Ewition,  where  he  cannot  stk*  without  furnishing  evidence  against 
mself. 

What  substitute  can  he  discovered  for  publicity  i  Appeals-* 
severe  laws  against  corruption  f  Witliout  doubt :  but  consult  ex- 
perience;— ^these  expedients  have  every  where  been  prodieaUy 
employed,  and  every  where  have  been  inefficient.  Of  what  force 
are  these  appeds  and  these  penalties?  They  are  nothing  but 
warnings  to  the  inferior  Judge  to  keep  on  good  terms  witii  bis  su« 
perior;  and  the  way  to  keep  on  ^ood  terms  with  him,  is  not  to 
administer* justice  well,  but  to  admmister  it  in  a  manner  most  agree^ 
able  to  him.  PoUucal  complaisance  will  be  his  first  virtue.  But 
the  sole  means  of  satisfying  the  public  is  to  administer  ju^ce  well. 
That  is  the  price  of  a  nation's  approbation. 

The  punishmentof  a  professional  brother  will  be  aiWays  painful 
to  his  superior.  The  public  have  a  natural  symflkthy  for  tlie  op* 
pressed ;  but  official  persons  are  differentiy  afiected,  a^d  notwitb- 
standing  all  their  personal  hatreds,  they  have  always  a  common 
sympathy  towards  each  other,  when  the  maintenance  of  their  au^ 
ibonty  is  at  stake. 

Besides,  of  what  use  is  an  appeal  from  one  Judge,  who  may  be 
corrupt  in  secret,  to  another  Judge,  who  may  be  the  same,  in  the 
same  way  I  Make  the  proceedings  of  the  first  public,  and  you 
have  no  occasion  for  the  second ;  leave  the  proceedings  of  the  se- 
cond secret,  and  he  aflbrds  you  little  more  security  than  the  first. 
And  in  this  appeal,  what  is  it  which  is  brought  before  the  supe- 
rior court?  Nothing  but  the  skeleton  of  the  process.  The  soul 
of  the  trial  exists  only  in  the  court,  where  the  witnesses  and  the 
parties  appear.  It  is  there  that  the  infiections  of  tbe  voice  disclose 
the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the  workings  of  the  countenance  tell 
the  state  of  the  soul.  The  audience,  and  the  audience  alone, 
is  the  true  court  of  appeal,  where  judicial  decisions  are  appre- 
ciated at  theu-  just  value.  What  the  superior  court  could  never 
do,  but  with  great  expense  and  delay,  and  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner, this  great  committee  of  the  public  executes  without  delay, 
nvithout  expense,  and  with  incorruptiUe  integrity ;  for  the  inte* 
grity  of  the  public,  springing  from  its  own  interest,  presents  tlte 
greatest  security  that  can  possibly  be  obtidned. 

Can  the  soperin^endance  of  the  Sovereign  supply  that  of  the 
public  i  You  may  as  well  ask  whether  the  Prince  could  have  time 
to  review  every  cause.  We  say  nothing  of  the  interest  of  Cabinets, 
the  danger  of  favouritism,  the  improbability  that  a  Minister,  who 
has  chosen  a  bad  Judge,  will  acknowledge  the  enpr  of  his  choice, 
and  inflict  a  disgrace,  which  must  recoil  upo&'  himself.     Quh 
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mahdia  cu$iod$sf^^i(be  question  which  constantly  returns^  titt 
we  finally  confide  in  the  Nadon  itself. 

In  the  ladtceotury^  we  beheld  Frederick,  in  Prussia,  and  Cathe- 
rine, in  Russia,  applying  themselves  with  the  most  laudable  zeal  to 
reform  tlieir  courts  of  justice,  to  banish  venality  from  them,  to  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  over  the  Judges,  to  oblige  tliem  to  make  regular 
reports ;  and  to  punish  their  malversations.  AH  theu*  vigilance  waa 
of  little  effect;  their  good  intentions  were  defeated ;  their  very  in- 
tervention was  not  without  its  inconvenience.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause publicity  was  wanting  in  their  tribunals ;  and  because  without 
it,  all  imaginaMe  precautions  are  only  so  many  spiders-webs. 

6.  And  if  publicity  be  necessary  to  confirm  the  integrity  of  the 
Judge,  it  is  not  less  so  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Let 
us  suppose,  in  the  teeth  of  all  probability,  that  secret  justice  is 
always  well  administered ;  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it  ?  Scarcely 
any  thing.  Integrity  might  reside  in  the  heart  of  the  Judges;  but  in- 
justice must  be  stamped  upon  their  brow.  How  could  the  public 
give  the  title  of  Just  to  men,  whom  it  beheld  pursuing  a  course  of 
conduct,  in  which  injustice  alone  can  gain,  and  integrity  do 
nothing  but  lose  ^ 

The  principal  use  of  real  justice,  is  to  ptodixce^  apparent  justice; 
On  the  above  supposition,  there  could  only  be  the  real,  the  utility 
of  which  is  limited ;  and  there  would  not  be  the  apparent,  the 
utility  of  which  is  universal.  The  root  would  be  in  the  soil,  but 
the  tree  would  bear  no  firuit.  De  non  apparadibus  et  de  non 
exuieniihus  eadem  ewt  ratio.  The  scholastic  maxim  would  in  this 
case  be  completely  substantiated. 

And  facts  are  universally  in  accordance  with  these  principles* 
The  more  secret  tribunals  have  been,  the  more  odious  they  have 
become.  The  Inquisition,  and  the  Council  of  Ten,  have  disgraced 
the  Governments  which  adopted  them.  Crimes,  a  hundred-fold, 
perhaps,  more  than  they  ever  committed,  have  been  imputed  t» 
them ;  but  the  advocates  of  secrecy  are  the  only  persons,  who 
never  have  any  right  to  complain  of  calumny :  with  whatever 
severity  they  may  be  censured,  no  injustice  can  be  done  them. 
Observe  their  own  maxims;  have  they  before  them  a  prisoner  who 
attempts  any  concealment,  a  counsel  who  wishes  to  withdraw  a 
plea,  or  a  witness  who  declines  an  answer  ?  they  never  fail  to  draw 
the  most  unfavoumble  conclusions.  Innocence  and  mystery  seldom 
go  together ;  and  he  who  tries  to  conceal,  is  more  than  balfKXHi- 
victed !  This  is  their  principle.  Why  should  it  not  be  retorted 
upon  themselves  r  Does  not  their  own  conduct  furnish  the  same 
appearances  of  criminality  f  If  they  were  innocent,  would  they 
be  afraid  to  appear  so  i  If  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  re- 
gard of  the  public,  why  should  they  shut  theinselves  up  in  the 
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precincts  of.  darkness  i  Why  should  they  make  of  a  court  of  justice 
a  den  as  secret  as  that  of  robbers  i  And  if  unjust  reproaches  be  cast 
upon  them,  why  should  they  complain  ?  is  it  not  always  in  their 
own  power  to  put  a  -stop  to  them  i 

We  have  a  difficulty  \n  concdving  how  Judges,  in  k  painful  ser- 
vice, can  resolve  to  deprive  tliemselves  of  the  strong  support  of 
public  opinion.  We  have  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  they  can 
venture  to  e^ipress  themselves  in  a  manner  equivalent  to — ''  Trust 
blindly  to  my  integrity  :  I  am  superior  to  all  temptation,  all  falli- 
bility, all  weakness ;  1  am  alone  my  own  security ;  give  me  implicit 
creditfor  virtues  'moi«  than  human."  The  true  honour  of  a  Judge 
consists  in  never  demanding  such  confidence ;  in  refusing  it,  if  it 
be  oflEbred  ;  in  placing  himself  above  suspicions,  by  aflbrding  no 
occasion  for  them  ;  and  in  giving  to  the  public  the  entire  guardian- 
ship of  his  virtue  and  conscience. 

What  are  the  objections  which  can  be  made  to  an  open  jurisdic 
tionf  We  never  met  with  any  that  were  tolerable,  but  in  a  work 
pubUshed  in  France,  by  M.  Boucher  d'Aigis.  We  will  give  a 
sketch  of  them.    . 

1.  It  might  be  to  deliver  up  to  public  scorn  a  man,  who  may  be^ 
unjustly  accused.— •The  case  is  possible,  in  imputations  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  .  But  this  is  easily. obviated,  by  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Except  in  cases  of  this  sort,  as  soon  as  tlie  injustice 
of  an  accusation  is  evident,  tlie  accused  meets  with  nothing  but 
compassion  and  respect. 

2.  Villains  might  combine  to  rescue,  the  guilty  from  the  hands 
of  jusuce. — This  very  improbable  event  would  not  be  prevented 
by  the  sfecrecy  of  the  trial.  If  his  associates  banded  together  to 
rescue  him,  it  would  be  between  the  place  of  arrest  and  the  pri- 
son, or  between  the  prison  and  the  court ;  but  in  the  court  itself, 
the  Judge  is  too  well  surrounded  to  fear  any  such  attempt.  Such 
an  attempt  is  unexampled,  even  in  England,  where  no  military  is 
auflfered  to  be  near  the  courts. 

S.  This  publicity,  by  warning  accomplices,  might  give  them 
the  means  of  escaping.-— Is  not  this  warning  already  given 
by  the  arrest  of  the  culprit,  and  his  subsequent  imprison- 
ment? Besides,  however  frequented  the  courts  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  they  are  much  so  by  rogues  and 
their  friends.  It  is  not  exactly  the  place  they  -are  most  pleased 
with.  The  thoughts  awakened  by  such  a  scene  have  for  them 
more  terror  tlian  attraction. 

4.  An  accused  thief  might  avail  himself  of  a  public  examina- 
tion>  to  point  out  to  his  associates  where  the  stolen  efiects  were, 
or  other  matters  capable  of  furnishing  evidence. — ^This  is  to  sup- 
pose that  accomplices  voluntarily  <;ome  to  a  public  examination^ 

though 
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though  they  koow  the  accused  has  an  interest  in  impeaching  then)| 
and  tliat  many  circumstances  of  the  procedure  may  detect  them. 
It  is  to  suppose,  that  a  man,  in  the  hands  of  constables,  would 
find  the  opportunity  of  holding  a  secret  conversation,  or  of  speak- 
ing by  signs, .  to  these  same  accompUces.  It  is  to  suppose,  in 
short,  that,  if  he  speak  to  Ihem  aloud,  he  confesses  himself  guilty, 
for  tlie  chance  of  saving  Uiem — ^a  kind  of  hei'oism,  which  may 
exist  among  rogues,  but  the  case  is  so  rare,  tliat  it  can  scarcely 
form  any  valid  objection. 

5.  Publicity  may  prevent  many  persons  from  appearing  as  wit- 
nesses.—We  reply,  tliat  if  they  be  prevented,  by  the  fear  of  exhibit- 
ing in  an  odious  character,  this  fear  must  be  much  stronger,  with 
regard  to  secret  testimony,  which  may  expose  them  more  easily 
to  misrepresentation.  If  they  are  prevented  by  fear  of  the  ac- 
cc^plices,  or  the  friends  of  the  accused,  this  fear  must  operate 
equally  against  secret  testimony,  since  at  last  the  witnesses  are 
kn'owiH  by  their  being  confronted  with  the  prisoner* 

The  witnesses,  whom  publicity  intimidates,  are  precisely  those 
to  whom  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  listen — those  who  would  be 
tenipte(l  to  prevaricate  in  secret,  and  who  are  afrsud  their  pre- 
varieauon  would  not  endure  a  public  examination. 
,  6.  Itis  to  hazard  our  respect  for  the  decisions  of  justice,  to  sub- 
mit them  to  public  opinion— -a  tribunal  incompetent  in  all  respects^ 
by  its  ignorance,  its  prejudices,  and  its  caprices.— Give  us  an  en- 
lightened public.  Judges  may  say,  and  we  fear  not  its  observation ; 
we  demur  only  to  a  blind  and  impassioned  multitude,  who  would 
be  for  making  the  law,  instead  of  receiving  it. 

We  allow  that  the  fact,  on  which  this  obsen^ation  rests,  is  but 
too  true  in  the  greater  part  of  states;  That  portion  of  the  public 
capable  of  judging  is,  indeed,  very  small,  compared  with  that  which 
is  not  so:  but  the  practical  consequence  to  be  deduced  from  this 
factj'is  precisely*  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  actually  in  operation. 
The  public  tribunal  is  too  ignorant  to  reason  accurately,  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  aU  that  might  enligiiten  it  is  to  be 
:withdrawn«  This  incapacity  is  the  ground  of  contempt;  and 
this  contempt  another  for  perpetuating  the  incapacity.  Such 
is  the  circle  in  which  you  revolve — as  vicious  in  logic  as  it  is  in 
morals.  It  is  to  treat  a  nation  as  the  villainous  governor  did  his 
'pupil,  when,  wishing  to  mount  the  throne  of  the  youth,  he  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  alleged  that  defect  as  a  legitimate  ground  of  exclusion. 
This  principle,  built  on  tlie  fear  of  false  judgements  in  tlie  pub^ 
lie,  does  not,  after  all,  lead  to. the  conclusion  which  is  derived  from 
it.  This  popillar  tribunal,  incapable  of  judging  as  it  is,  does  not 
•judge  the  less  on  that  account:  to  att^npt  to  prevent  it  from 
Judging,js  to  attempt  an  impossibility;  butitniaybe  prevented 
..  .  ■  from 
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from  judging  well;  and  all  that  is  done  to  withdraw  judicial  pro* 
ceedings  from  its  knowledge,  only  tends  to  multiply  its  erroneous 
judgetuents.  l*be  errors  of  the  people^p-^ven  the  false  imputations 
with  which  it  charges  tlie  Judges,  the  unfavourable  concepuons 
which  it  forms  of  their  tribunals,  the  £ivour  which  it  shows  to  the 
accused,  its  hatred  of  the  laws, — all  these  serious  evils  are  solely 
the  work  of  those  who  suppress  the  pubbcity  of  testimony. 

If  the  tribunal  of  the  public  cease  to  form  opinions  on  judicial 
matters,  it  is  when  tt  has  fallen,  through  excess  of  igncH'soicei 
or  discouragement,  into  a  state  of  absolute  indifierence.  This 
apathy  is,  for  a  nation,  a  symptom  of  extreme  misery.  It  is  a 
thousand  times  better  that  the  people  should  judge  ill,  dian  come 
to  be  altogether  indifierent  about  public  affairs  :  each  one  is  ab- 
sorbed— is  wrapt  in  self; — the  national  link  is  broken ;— -as  soon  at 
the  public  pronounce  ufXM)  judicial  decisions,  what  is  it  to  us  f 
there  are  no  longer  any  but  masters  and  slaves. 

The  publicity  of  courts  of  justice  has  been  resisted  also  under 
the  pretence  of  a  respect  for  morals,  and  by  alleging  the  danger  of 
admitting  indiscriminately  a  crowd  of  auditors  to  listen  to  causes; 
which  necessarily  involve  inquiries  contrary  to  decorum,  fitted 
to  corrupt  innocence,  and  feed  a  depraved  curiosity.  It  is  as- 
serted even,  that  generally  this  representation  of  vices,  trickeries, 
and  crimes,  must  be  pernicious  by  its  publicity,  and  encoun^ 
those  who  are  ill-disposed,  by  showing  them  how  many  ways  there 
are  of  eluding  justice. 

This  objection  is  just  in  some  respects,  and  ill-founded  in  othans. 
There  are  impure  cases,  to  wbioh  it  might  be  dangerous  to  admit 
either  women  or  young  people,  or  even  the  public.  Of  these 
we  shall  speak  presently.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
spectators,  at  least  of  a  certain  age,  have  very  little  to  learn,  in  the 
details  of  these  vices,  and  that  judicial  forms  do  not  present  them 
in  a  point  of  vie^v,  which  excites  the  imagination,  or  tends  to  cor- 
rupt it.  They  are  beheld,  surrounded  by  all  the  accessaries  of 
shame,  which  publicity  gives  them ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
most  vicious  spectator  does  not  quit  the  court  impressed  with  the 
terror  of  being  himself  subjected  to  so  disgraceful  an  inquiry. 

With  respect  to  crimes  of  a  diflerent  nature,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings  in  a 
moral  view.  Just  the  contrary.'  As  soon  as  the  temple  of  Jusboe 
is^  thrown  open  to  all  the  world,  it  becomes  a  national  school, 
where  the  most  important  lessons  are  taught  with  a  degree  of  force 
and  authority  not  elsewhere  to  be  equalled  There,  morals  are 
founded  on  the  law.  The  progress  of  vice  to  crime,  and  of  crime 
to  punishment,  is  made  conspicuous  by  striking  examples.  To 
hope  to  instruct  the  people  by  sermons,  is  to  presume  too  touch 
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talMt  ia  tkd  pmM^henv  aisd  loo  miich  cafnctty  in  die  Bodietice. 
Biit  in  a  judicial  scene^  instruction  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  intere&lh 
ing;  and  what  is  thus  learned  is  not  easily  foi]gotten.  The  pre* 
cept  of  the  law  remains  engraven  in  the  mind,  sti^ngtbened  by  the 
event  with  which  it  is  associated.  Even  theatrical  fictions,  eni- 
compaseed  vrith  all  that  can  assist  illusion,  are  feeble  and  fu- 
gitive as  shadows,  in  comparison  with  these  real  dramas,  in  wbick 
are  beheld,  in  their  jNuldest  truth,  tlie  effects  of  crime,  the  humitia*- 
Uon  of  the  culprit,  the  anguish  of  his  remorse,  and  the  catastrophe 
of  his  trial* 

If  there  were  no  discoverable  medium,  if  there  were  a  necessi^ 
for  deciding  between  secret  or  open  jurisdiction,  every  man  oapa^ 
ble  of  reflectiou  would  decide  for  almilute  publicity.  Alt  genecvi 
advantages  are  in  its  favour.  The  propriety  of  a  secret,  or  rather 
of  a  private,  jurJbdiption  is  applicable  to  certain  cases  only,  and  rests 
upon  particular  reasons,  which  constitute  only  exoepdons.  W« 
say  |»rmite  jurisdiction,  and  not  secu-et;  because,  in  £eict,  even  in 
these  cases  of  ezcepdoo,  the  object  is  to  limit  rather  than  to  exclude 
publicity :  it  is  to  admit  auditors  with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
only,  dtber  for  their  own  satisfaction,  or  that  of  the  Judge.  If,  in 
any  cause  whatever,  the  seal  Qf  secfiei^  could  be  made  inviolabio 
firom  beginning  to  end,  without  any  one  being  able  to  break  it^ 
there  could  be  no  act  of  oppression,  which,  under  this  impene^ 
trabte  v^I,  might  not  be  committed  with  impunity :  but  if  it  be  in 
the  power  ojf  any  one  of  the  mterested  parties  to  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  public,  there  can  be  no.  abuses  to  dread.  A  veil, 
wUcfa  the  party  who  believes  himself  injured,  can  remove  at  fais 
jpleasure,  can  never  become  the  mantb  of  injustice. 

I .  Among  these  cases  of  exception  we  plaoe  first,  causes  for  per* 
amml  or  verbal  injuries,  where  all  parties  concur  in  requesting  se« 
f  recy,  and  even  where  only  one  of  the  parties  makes  tins  demand ) 
provided  the  ri^ht  of  appeal  in  a  public  court  be  reserved  oatke 
requisition  of  either  party. 

By  this  means  a  court  of  justice  might  be  converted,  on  oocasion^ 
into  a  c6urt  of  honour,  where  the  matter  of  ofience  might  be  dis- 
cuased  without  loss  of  honour. 

£•  Family  causes  come  next  We  speak  not  here  of  causes 
purely  civil,  of  pecuniary  demands,  or  of  disputes  conceminff  suc- 
cession. We  are  speakins  of  causes  between  man  and  wife,,  be- 
tween father  and  child,— -ill  treatment  on  the  one  side,  and  miscon* 
duct  on  the  other.  We  speak  parficulariy  of  causes  of  adultery, 
and  of  the  arcana  of  the  marriag^bed.  If,  on  tihese  sad  occasions^ 
justice  heals  one  wound,  pu]>lici^  mak^  another  as  painful  as  it 
is  incurable.  * 

Hie  honour  of  the  sex  in  particular  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature^ ' 
VOL.  II.  NO.  III.  X  that 
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that  we  cannot  too  mnch  withdraw  ftom  public  nmlignity  the  im^ 
prudences^  which  throw  young  wdt-disposed  persons  into  despttr, 
jor  degrade. them  forever^ 

With  respect  to  females,  where  natural  sensiiiility  is  augmrated 
•by  a  cultivated  education,  the  evils  of  pttblic  inquiry  ate  such,  that 
■they  would  prefer  sufiering  a  lasting,  injustice,  before  recurring  to 
so  vtoloit  a  remedy.  The  more  delicate  are  their  feeiingSy  the 
more  are  they  at  the  mercy  of  their  pernecutors. 

The  publicity  of  family  disputes  may  be  prejudicial  in  another 
way.  A  father,  a  guardian,  a  master,  may  have  erred  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  his  care,  but  not  in  so  serious  a  manner  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  authority.  Should  a  pubUc  censure  be  infiicted,— 
eii^en  a  slight .  reprimand!,-— it  is  so  great  a  check  to  his  influence, 
it  is  a  triumph  so  complete  for  liis  young  antagonist  that,  from  that 
fliomient,  the  feelings  of  respect  are  amiihilat^,  and  one  example 
of  this.kind  strikes  a  general  blow  on  parental  power. 

What  is  to  be.  done  ?  To  avoid  so  great  an  evil,  to  respect  an 
authority  even  more  necessary  for  those  who  endure  it,  than  for 
those  who  exercise  it.  A  court  of  justice  should  shut  its  ears,  if 
posMble,  to  the  complaints  of  .die  young  person,  and  give  to  the  su- 
perior nkore  protection  than  he  deserves.  But  transfer  the  cause 
from  the  paUic  tribunal  to  the  Judge's  chamber,  and  be  may 
eeoQiure  abuses  of  authority  without  enfeebling  the  principles  of  it, 
may  reprimand:  a  father  without  humbling  turn  in  the  eyes  of  his 
son,  and  conceal  the  orders  given  in  secret,  under  the  appearance 
of  voluntary  reconciliation. 

3.  Causes  for  rap^,  incest,  attempts  at  rape,  demand  tliesame 
reserve,  as  well  for  t^e  interests  of  the  offended  persons,  as  for 
those  of  morals.  Hie  avidity  of  the  public  for  this  sort  of  causes, 
proves  that  sliameless  details  and  scandalous  disclosures  excite 
more  curiosity  than  repugnance..  Ought  publicity  to  be  extended 
to  what  does  not  concern  the  puUic  i  What  interest  can  it  have 
in  rending  away  the  veil,  which  covers  disorders,  the  notoriety  of 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  evii  f 

-  If  tribunals  are  to  be  considered  schools  of  virtue  and  public 
morals,  women  and  children  at  least  should  be  removed  in  causes, 
the  details  of  nAAch  must  wound  their  sense  of  shame  and  decorum. 

Art.  WlU-^Travds  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.   By  fV.  Rat 
misWf  E^q.  1823, 

THESE  travels  were  undertaken  expressly  with  reference  to 
die  Scriptures,  to  liiark  the  coincidences  of  ancient  and  mo* 
dem  usages,  to  survey  and  fix  the  topography  of  the  sacred  story, 
imd  thence,  it  should  seem,  to  prove  to  the  sceptic  the  inspiration 
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of  the  Scriptures.  Wkh  all  the  dispOiif^oQ  in  the  world  to  Bppre>- 
ciate  truly  the  views  and  motives  of  this  very  worthy  person,  we 
are  sorely  disappointed  at  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  tKem.  Mr.  W.  has* not  qualified  for'tlw  under- 
takings If  he  had  previously  studied  the  best  of  his  predecessors, 
who  have  traversed  the  soil  of  Palestine,  and  those  able  compilers 
who  have  laboriously  worked  up  the  materials  gathered  by  Eastern 
travellers,  and  who  have  indeed  faithfully  accomplislied  the  only 
practicable  part  of  his  object^he  might  have  gained  a  distinct  con« 
ception  of  what  he  was  about  to  attempt,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  most  successfully  to  be  promoted.  He  might  at  least 
have  reaped  useful  contributions.  As  it  is,  he  has  overleapt 
his  purpose.  He  has  not  gone  steadily  about  his  object.  The 
matter  with  him  indeed  was  rattier  passion,  then  conviction.  H^ 
iias  put  more  of  the  heart  than  the  head,  into  what  peculiarly 
required  a  dry  and  dispassionate  observation.  With  his  warm 
4ii6lings  of  ^devotion,  with  his  deep-struck  awe  and  veneration,  and 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  borders  upon  vision  and  rapture,  he 
should  have  sought  no  other  object  than  the  indulgence  of  his  as* 
pirations ;  with  the  Scripture  in  his  hands,  he  should  have  given 
a  (Vee  and  undiverted  course  to  those  holy  impulses ;  his  enjoyments 
would  have  been  of  the  most  elevating  and  delightful  kind ;  and 
though  tiiey  might  for  ever  have  been  incommunicable  by  writing, 
they  must  have  furnished  a  source  of  grateful  and  consoling  recc^ 
lectioois  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  But  he  has  marred  his  own 
fifvitions  by  the  perpetual,  disturbing,  and  panic  thoughts  of  scep« 
ties  and  infidels.  They  are  to  be  grappled  M'ith  by  more  potent 
adversaria. 

'  Without  anydefinitenotionsonthematterofrevelation,Mr.W., 
like  the  hiultil\ide,  conffounds  what  is  purely  historical  and  devo^ 
lional  with  divine  communications,  and  divine  communications 
T/tth  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  It  is  as  if  the 
distinction  were  not  perfectly  obvious,  that  a  subject  ma^  be  un* 
disco\'erable  by  any  other  means  than  immediate  inspiration, 
whilst  tihe  oral  or  written  description  of  it,  the  mode  of  represent* 
ing  it,  the  figures  and  poetry,  may  proceed  solely  from  the  genius 
and  literary  acquirements  of  the  instruments  Apparently  with 
little  knowledge,  again,  of -the  original  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  no  critical  skill,  with  no  power  or  practice  of  estimating  its 
Oriental  metaphors,  and  reducing  tliem  to  the  level  of  intelligible 
realities,  Mr.  W.  has  surrenderwl  his  judgement,  in  matters  of 
questionable  interpretation,  to  the  obscure  construction  of  literal 
tad  doubtful  translations;  and  with  a  strange  reliance  on  verbal 
inspiration,  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  very  senses  to  the  most  unes- 
sential, or  casual  circumstance  (for  such,  in  the  multiplicity  of  topic, 
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Aod  variety  of  mental  power  in  the  writers,  we  pre&ume  tbere  may 
be)  or  remark,  or  description  of  the  Scriptures.  The  soil  of  Pales- 
tine Mr.  W.  saw  was  rocky  and  hilly ;  but  fix>m  the  language  io 
which  he  expresses  himself,  it  would. seem,  that  such  evidence  was 
of  inferior  value,  and  quite  unsatisfactory,  till  he  found  the  &ct 
confirmed  by  "  revelation,"  that  is,  by  some  incidental  descriptioo  of 
a  lyric  or  historical  writer  of  the  Old  Testament.  Imbued,  indeed^ 
inost  circumstantially  with  the  contents  of  the  sacred  writings^ 
matters  the  most  foreign  and  irrdevant,  by  sugy^esting  the  phraseo- 
*  logy  of  Scripture,  partake,  in  bis  mind,  of  the  consecrations  with 
wluch  the  original  aubjects  of  that  phraseology  are  indelibly  and 
happily  invested. 

ThQ  principle  with  which  he  sets  out  to  examine  the  Holy  Land 
lA  briefly  this — ^That  if  any  thing  be  found  either  in  the  phases  of  the 
country,  or  the  buildings  of  the  towns,  or  the  customs  of  the  inha- 
bitants, similar  or  analogous  to  any  thing  discoverable  in  the  Bible^ 
it  forms  forthwith  a  confirmation — not  simply,  that  the  Scriptures 
were  written  by  such  as  knew  the  country,  and  were  familiar  with 
its  manners, — ^butthat  they  were  divinely  inspired.  This  conclusion 
purely  betrays  a  sad  confusion  of  intellect.  Did  it  never  strike  this 
excellent  person,  that  the  same  principle  will  go  to  prove  the  in- 
spiration of  many  other  books,  which  claim  to  have  proceeded 
firom  a  Divine  original  i  We  have  no  doubt,  a  Mahometan  visiting 
Arabia,  with  the  Koran  in  his  hand,  or  a  Bramin,  or  a  Bonz^  or 
a  Parsee,  with  their  respective  Scriptures,  in  tiieir  respective 
countries,  would>  in  the  same  manner,  find  numerous  corre- 
apondendes ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  W.'s  .principle,  as  many 
confirmations  of  dieir  respective  authority  and  inspiration. 

And  again,  did  another  obvious  consequence  never  startle  him ; 
that,  if  coincidences  confirm,  the  absence  of  them,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  would  confute  ?  On  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  there  were 
no  fishing  smacks,  nor  any  the  smallest  appearance  of  any  piscatory 
apparatus  on  its  shores— what,  on  his  principle,  is  the  consequence? 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  (and  theTraveller's  powers  are  very 
much  absorbed  in  this  responsible  office),  we  may  turn  to  almost 
any  page  of  the  volume,  to  show  how  utteriy  incompetent  he  is  for 
tfuob  an  undertaking*  We  open  the  book  at  random,  and-at  jpaga 
352,  speaking  of  Capernaum,  he  says— <'  Revelation  has  pomted 
tUs  to  us  as  specially  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  his  own 
city ;  and  firom  the  observation  it  had  been  '  exalted  to  heaven,' 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  it  must  have  been  one  of  consi- 
derable extent  and  importance."  There  is  no  such  reason ;  the 
place  is  evidentiy  spoken  of  in  this  magnificent  language,  as  b^ng 
distinguished  by  the  residence  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  vrithout 
any  reference  to  its  size  or  population*. . 

Alluding 
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AQudbg  to  the  ^'straoge  idea  eotertabed  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewsy  and  even  by  some  Christians,  that  it  is  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphaty  the  general  judgement  is  to  take  place,  which  appears, 
he  says,  referring  to  Joel  iii.  1,  2,  to  be  founded  on  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ ;"  he  observes  very  gravely,  "  If  this  be  the  fact,  the  spot 
a^iears  to  be  so  very  small  in  compass,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  it  could  contain  all  the  nations  of  the  eartii.  I  apprehend  (he 
continues  with  increasing  gravity,  and  a  most  careful  pooderatiot) 
of  probabilities)  the  allusion  to  the  valley  is  to  be  taken  in  a  figu-* 
rative  sense ;  fmr,  unless  it  be  in  this  point  of  view,  it  has  no  pro- 
priety!*' 

Speaking  of  pregnant  women  in  the  East,  he  says,  he  is  ''led  to 
suppose  that  Oriental  women  in  general  suffer  less  than  those  in 
Europe,  and  probably  reauire  little  or  no  assistance  from  medical 
persons,  as  appears,  from  Holy  Writ,  was  anciently  the  case  ;*'  and 
then  quotes  Ex.  i.  19 :  "  And  the  mid  wives  said  unto  Pharaoh^ 
Because  the  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the  Egyptian  (an  Oriental 
country,  too),  for  they  are  lively,  and  are  delivered  ere  the  midwives 
come  unto  them".  Thus  mistaking  the  palpable  evasion  of  an  order^ 
for  a  general  feet  The  feet  may  be  as  Mr.  W.  states  it;  but  hit 
familiarity  with  Scripture  language  might  have  reminded  him  aisOj^ 
that  the  pain  and  peril  of  child-birth  is  a  singularly  frequent  source 
of  metaphor  and  illustration  with  the  sacred  writers. 

In  his  descripdon  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  W.  is  exceedingly  per- 
plexed, between  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  relative  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  the  histories  of  that  destrucUon ;  and 
the  minuteness  with  which  the  topography  of  Scripture-incident  is 
to  this  day  traced  and  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  very 
teeth  of  his  own  statement  and  belief  of  the  Saviour's  prophecy,  he 
comes  to  the  still  more  perplexing  conclusion,  that  the  histories 
roust  be  exaggerations.  We  are  disposed  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  relieve  him  from  this  embarrassment ;  and  shall  adopt  his  con- 
clusion, without  involving  him  in  any  incompatible  or  offensive 
consequence.  The  main  reference  of  the  prophecy,  then,  is,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple^  and  not  to  that  of  the  city.  The  proba- 
bili^  i$  very  great,  that  Uie  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  city's 
ruin  are  much  exaggerated.  On  this  supposition,  it  follows,  with. 
out  any  great  difficulty,  that  some  reliance  may  be  placed  on  tra- 
ditions relative  to  the  location  pf  events,  so  sacred  and  so  engross- 
ing, though  without  doubt  they  have  been  plentifully  multiplied 
by  interest,  or  cunning,  or  illusion. 

But  we  have  really  no  wish  to  exhibit  these  failures,  respect- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  writer's  zealous  and  honourable  desire  to  be  useful* 
We  turn  with  pleasure  to  his  interesting  account  of  M  ahomed  Ali| 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  We  have  heard  much  of  Ali  of  Albania,  and 
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Mahomed  Ali,  of  Egypt,  is  not  less  desen^tig  of  attention,  for 
vigour  and  resistance  to  the  Ottoman  Court — of  equal  influence 
on  the  desunies  of  his  country-^more  humane  and  European  in 
his  sentiments  and  manners,  and  more  susceptiblje  of  the  impres- 
sions of  civilizaUon. 

**  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  remain  at  Alexandria  and  witness  the  illu- 
minations, on  occasion  of  the  visit  which  had  been  made  to  the  city  by  the 
Fadia;  but  I  paid  my  respects  to  Mahomed  All,  in  the  suite  of  Mr.  I^  the 
present  British  Consul. 

''  On  this  ooci^ion,  the  Consuls  of  the  different  nations  established  at 
Alexandria  were  received  by  the  Governor.  The  place  in  which  the  Pacha 
gave  us  an  audience  was  not  in  the  palace,  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  tliat 
his  wives  were  there ;  but  in  a  rude  building  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  and 
humble  enough  for  the  ruler  of  such  a  kingdom.  It  resembled  a  granary^ 
and  the  walls  of  the  apartment  were  surrounded  with  low,  coarse,  wooden 
benches,  not  unlike  a  tailor's  shop-board.  A  band  of  music,  the  itound  of 
which  was  grating  to  the  ear,  played  on  our  entering  ;and  a  numerous  re- 
tinue of  Turkish  and  Arabian  slaves  were  present,  who  were  arranged  before 
the  Groivemor  in  a  semi-circular  form. 

**  Uis  Highness  honoured  us  with  a  seat  next  to  himself.  He  sat  cross- 
l^ged,  in  a  corner,  upon  a  Persian  carpet  resembling  an  English  hearth- 
rug, and  smoking  from  a  Turkish  pipe  nearly  seven  feet  in  length,  the 
mouth-piece  of  which  was  superbly  mounted  with  diamonds ;  and  behind 
him  stood  a  slave,  fanning  off  the  flies,  which  annoyed  him  exceedingly. 
On  this  occasion,  by  means  of  his  interpreter,  who  understood  the  Italian 
language,  he  entered  b  to  a  long  conversation,  making  many  judicious  in- 
quiries respecting  Great  Britain,  particularly  the  extent  of  population,  re- 
soinrces,  and  the  strength  of  her  army  and  navy.  The  attachment  of  Mir 
honed  All  to  the  English  nation  is  tmiversally  known,  of  which  tliere  could 
not  be  conveyed  a  stronger  proof,  than  when  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Lee,  for 
Mr.  Salt,  our  Consul  at  Grand  Cairo,  who  had  proceeded  to  Upper  Egypt,  in 
search  of  antiquities.  He  desired  Mr.  Lee,  when  he  had  occasion  tu  write  ta 
that  gendcman,  to  mention,  '  he  was  welcome  to  send  the  Prince  Regent  of 
England  all  the  curiosities  in  Upper  Epypt  he  could  collect,  provided  he 
only  left  a  few  for  himself  to  look  at  by  \vay  of  amusement/  As  a  further 
proof  of  his  liberality,  the  Pucha,  in  the  year  1810,  transmitted  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  a  valuable  gold  plate,  which  had  been  discovered  by  one  of  his  work- 
men among  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Canopus,  with  an  inscription  by  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  to  commemorate  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Osiris. 
.  ^  In  the  course  of  this  interview,  he  alluded  to*  other  topics,  such  as  the 
Russian  force ;  Bonaparte's  activity,  and  his  army ;  and,  in  reference  to  the 
Embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  to  China,  took  occasion  to  ridicule  the  idea  of 
his  Lordship  refusing  to  confonn  to  die  automt  of  tlie  countiry,  to  accomplish 
those  objects  he  liad  in  view.  He  shifted,  in  a  moment,  his  conversation,  to 
that  of  commerce,  and  the  prices  of  grain,  &c.;  of  which,  indeed,  he  appeared 
to  have  as  competent  a  knowledge,  from  being  himself  a  merchant,  as  any  one 
in  Mark-lane.  In  short,  every  sentiment  which  this  man  uttered  proved  him 
to  be  possessed  of  a  mind  wonderfully  acute  and  discerning;  and  it  was 
justly  observed  by  some  of  our  party,  when  he  put  the  questions,  that  they 
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^tmrt  aO  imptetaat  and  difficult  to  aatwer  at  the  moment,  that  it  Would  hmve. 
beea  requisite  we  should  have  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  them  seme 
days  previous  to  the  iutenciew,  io  order  to  con^dder  the  proper  replies  they  • 
called  ^r. 

**  At  this  tiine»  I  was  much  struck  at  that  awe  and  fixed  attention  with . 
which  he  was  served  by  his  officers  and  slaves ;  partioularly  in  the  act  of 
handing  any  thing  to  him,  when  they  appeared  luider  a  d^ee  of  agitanon, 
in  case  any  accident  should  occur,  or  that  they  did  not  perform  every  part  oft 
the  duty  agreeably  to  lus  pleasure.  They  watched  steadily,  and  with  a  most 
profound  reverence^  each  word  as  it  dropped  from  his  lips,  every  turn  of  iusl 
eye,  and  motion  of  his  body ;  and  evinced  a  more  profound  sentiment  of  re- 
spect towards  him  than  I  had  ever  seen  shown  to  any  personage  of  rank, 
either  in  or  out  of  a  royal  court ;  nay,  the  Pope  of  Rome  himself  After 
being  presented  with  coffee  and  pipes  <*,  &c.,  in  the  Oriental  niode,  we  de* 
parted  under  a  performance  of  music ;  when  His  Highness  laid  his  rig^t 
hand  across  his  breast,  and  gently  indmed  his  head. . 

**  Mahomed  Ali  is  above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  owes  his  elevation  to 
courage  combined  with  talent;  his  intrepidity  was  remarkably  conspicuous: 
ki  the  attack  of  Rahmaineh  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  conjunction  with  a 
British  army.  He,  however,  appeared  to  me  to  be  further  advanced  in 
yeara^  which  probably  might  have  arisen  firom  those  fatigues  inseparable 
from  a  Hfe  of  activity,  and  the  operations  of  war ;  yet,  '  thongh  old,  he 
still  retained  his  manly  sense  and  energy  of  mind.*  The  eye  of  Mahomet^ 
that  ^eat  cnterien  of  the  mind,  was  peculiarly  piercing,  and  keenas  that- 
of  a  hawk.  When  he  listened,  he  appeared  to  treasure  up  all  responsea^ 
which  had  l)een  made  by  persons  to  the  several  questions  he  had  put  to- 
ifaem*  Notwithstanding  he  is  a  stern  administrator  of  justice,  he  is  consi- 
dered to  be  naturally  humane;  and,  though  tributary  to  the  Porte,  perfectly 
independent;  and  no  Pacha  is,  perhaps,  in  existence,  of  whose  power  and 
popularity  the  Grand  Signior  entertains  a  greater  degree  of  jealousy.  Hia' 
knowledge  of  trade^  in  every  point  of  view,  is  spoken  of  as  most  remarkable^' 

*^  it  merits  notice  here,  that  the  Pacha,  in  thanking  those  persons  wha 
had  been  at  great  expense  in  illuminating  the  town,  on  occasion  of  hb  naif, 
and  ereetmg  a  superb  temple  and  throne  in  the  Grand  Square,  where  he 
went  in  state  to  view  the  whole,  said  to  Mr.  Lee,'  who  sat  near  him  at  die' 
time,  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  me,  '  I  knew  the  attachment  tlie  Franks 
had  to  my  person,  but  never  till  this  moment  did  I  believe  it  was  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  demonstrates  ;*  and,  in  the  true  language  tff  the  merchant,  added» 
*  I  would  rather  have  enjoyed  this  pleasure^  than  gained  25,000  piastres  by  a 
bargain  in  grain  I  * 

**  This  Pacha  rendered  more  essential  services  to  tlic  Ottoman  Govern*- 
meat  and  Mahomedans  in  general,  by  re-capturing,  afler  a  vigorous  war- 
fare of  eight  years,  in  person,  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  had' 
been  taken  by  the  Wacchafaees,  a  sect,  who  set  at  defiance  the  Turkish 
power  for  half  a  century,  and  whom  he  extirpated :  their  chief  he  captured, 
to  whom  every  act  of  humanity  was  shown;  he  passed  through  Alexandria  a 


•  It  is  understood  to  be  a  uroverb,  in  Persia,  that  coffee,  without  tobaceo^ 
may  be  compared  to  meat  without  ialt. 

short 
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short  time  befon  nqr  anival,  on  hu  way  to  ComtantliiDple,  vturre  be  hid 
beeo  seot  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Grand  Si^nior  though  pfoper.  Ahhoit|^ 
during  the  absence  of  the  Facha»  the  Kk^a  B^  or  Minister,  who  acted, 
might  have  brought  shout  a  revolution,  and  set  himself  up  in  that  character, 
yet  so  much  coi^dence  had  been  reposed  in  Mahomed  All,  that  an  act  of 
this  nature  was  never  thouj^t  of,  and  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  perfectly 
tianquil  during  the  period  he  was  drawn  from  it  in  consequence  of  these 
bosttttdes. 

**  In  eveiy  quarter  of  Egypt,  travellers  maynow  proceed  and  prosecute  tiieir 
inquiries  with  equal  safety  as  in  tiie  OKOet  civiliaed  countries,  to  whom  eveiy 
protection  is  afforded  apd  respect  paid.  To  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  the  prosperity  of  these  vast  dominions,  has  been  the  grand  olgect 
of  Mahomed  All ;  and  thus  Egypt,  fonneriy  acountry  where  disorder  and  con- 
cision reigned,  now  ensures  personal  safe^.  The  traveller  is  not  under  any 
apprehension  of  danger*-*the  Chriadan  not  insulted  or  trampled  upon ;  and 
it  is  now  more  flourishing  than  any  other  in  the  Levant,  where  conteiitment 
is  to  be  found,  abuses  removed,  and  a  liberal  and  most  enlightened  admilu- 
atration  has  been  established. 

**  It  may  be  further  added,  that  Mahomrd  Ali  has  two  sons,  one  named 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Wacchabees,  and  who 
is  understood  to  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  his  father*  The  odier,  Ismail 
Pacha,  is  now  enga^  in  penetrating  with  an  expedidon  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  who,  to  this  date,  has  laid  the  country,  to  Senear,  at  his  feet,  and  de» 
tached  troops  up  the  Nile  to  examine  some  of  the  great  rivets,  which  pn>* 
mises  to  afford  fikcility  to  religious  missions,  and  unfold  objects  of  the  highest 
interest 

**  In  conclusion,  having  said  so  much  req[>eedng  the  present  Pacha  of 
£gyp^  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  his  growing  powers,  grsat 
resources,  and  increasing  populari^,  added  to  those  benevolent  and  patriodo 
dispositions  by  which  he  is  actuated,  with  the  esdmadon  in  which  he  holda 
tbe  British  nadon,  all  thb  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  die  Govemment  of 
this  Gountiy,  and  that  prudence  will  be  exeroised  to  presenre  a  proper  und^r- 
standmg  widi  Mahomed  Ali,  who  governs  several  millions  of  people,  and  in 
which  not  only  our  political  and  commercial  interests,  but  diose  of  the  i 
quarian  and  traveller,  are  so  deeply  interested." 


Aet.  IX,«^Oii  Judicial  Pre$umptUnu^. 

BEFORE  the  trial  of  a  cause  is  eptered  upon,  there  are  cer- 
tain presumptions  against  which  a  Judge  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  guard  himself.  These  presumptions,  vague  and  general, 
have  in  themselves  no  considerable  force;  but  they  may  be  guides 
in  an  obscurity  uU  pardcular  prooEi  are  obtained,  or  may  incline 
tbe  balance,  when  suspended  between  contradictory  evidence, 

*  For  this  article  we  are  iiKlebted  to  (he  same  ditUogutsbed  person  as  for  tbe 
one  on  Publicity  of  Courts  of  Justice. . 

1.  Be- 


1.  Between  a  plaintiff  and  defiondant,  the  presamjptiioD  ooghl  to 
be  ID  favour  of  the  fifst,  and  against  the  second. 

The  probabibties  are  in  favour  of  the  first,  because  he  comes  ott 
his  own  impulse,  to  submit  his  right  to  the  decision  of  justice : 
the  defendant,  by  compukion.  The  cases  in  which  tlie  first  may 
have  an  interest  in  instituting  a  suit  agunst  his  own  convicUoni 
must  be  rare ;  but  the  defendant,  whether  right  or  wrong,  has 
always,  or  almost  always,  an  evident  interest  in  defending  it,  be> 
eause  ^e  course  of  judicial  proceedings  ofiers  the  chance  of  gain ; 
and  because,  if  he  lose  his  cause,  he  is  only  just  where  he  would 
have  been,  had  he  surrendered  without  contesting  the  claim. 

How  many  infiingements  on  property,  liow  many  injuries,  and 
great  ones  too,  do  people  submit  to,  before  they  encounter  the 
hazards  of  law !  How  many  sacrifices  do  they  make,  to  spare 
themselves  the  embarrassments,  the  wearisomeness,  the  loss  of  timd 
and  oS  expense,  which  are  never  compensated  !  There  must  be 
many  motives  for  confidence  to  surmount  this  natural  repugnance; 
and  these  motives  constitute  a  natural  presumption  in  favour  oif 
him  who  appeals  to  the  courts.  Thei*e  \%  nothing  of  this  kind  on 
thepart  of  the  defendant. 

To  strengthen  this  presumption,  let  us  look  to  facts.  Let  us 
compare  the  events  of  adjudged  cases.  The  causes  gained  by 
plaintiflb  are  in  a  very  superior  proportion  to  that  of  causes  gained 
by  defendants:  and  yet  the  first,  in  our  diflerent  systems  of  judi* 
cial  procedure,  are  in  a  far  more  un&vourable  position  than  tlieir 
adversaries,  because  they  have  against  them  so  many  nullities,  for«* 
malities,  and  impediments — such,  indeed,  as  could  have  no  ex-^ 
istence  under  a  more  perfect  judicature.  We  are  not  ignorant  that 
many  lawyers  incline  towards  the  contrary  presumption.  Thever 
must  be  some  delusion.  A  d^ndant  appears  in  their  eyes  as  a 
man  attacked  in  his  right  of  possession,  and  the  presumption  should 
be  in  &vour  of  possessors,  because  the  number  of  legal  is  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  illegal  possessors.  But  that  is  not  the  state  dT 
the  question*  The  point  is  to  learn,  whether,  among  contested 
rights,  the  number  of  those  justiy  contested  be  not  far  superior'  to 
those  which  are  unjustly  contested :  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
must  be  superior ;  for  to  undertake  to  dispute  in  a  court  of  justice, 
tiie  legality  of  a  possession,  you  must  discover  some  fiaw  which 
takes  the  case  out  of  the  condition  of  ordinary  possessions.  * 

A  prejudice  against  plaintiffs  has  prevailed  very  generally  in  the 
worid;  and  the  cause  is  obvious  enough.  The  more  vexatious 
and  perverted  judicial  proceedings  have  been,  the  more  they  are 
dreaded :  and  no  one  can  be  impelled  against  his  own  consent  in 
this  thorny  career,  but  by  a  plaintiff*.  Thus  the  teiror  of  legal  pro- 
cess, originating  in  the  faults^  of  the  system  of  judicature,  has  cast 

a  strong 
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»0tvoDg  prejudice,  uul  even  a  sort  of  odium,  on  (his  dianu:ter.  In- 
stead of  complaining  of  lawyers,  who  have  ttuown  a  hedge  of  thorns 
around  the.  approaches  of  justice,  the  world,  always  thoughtless, 
avenges  itself  lipon  those  who  choose  rather  to  Utigate  dian  sufier.' 
The  man,  who  has  sustained  a  first  injury,  if  he  attempt  redress, 
runs  the  risk  of  incurring  a  second  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-ciu- 
zeo^.  Public  opinion  is  ever  ready  to  side  with  the  aggressor,  who 
says  nothing  against  the  oppressed,  who  troubles  its  repose  and 
clamours  for  justice.  This  mistaken  and  cruel  prejudice  has  bad 
but  too  much  influence  on  legislators  themselves*  It  has  given 
Urth  to  the  worst  of  all  possible  taxaUon — to  that  upon  actions-at- 
bw  *•  The  object  has  been  to  discourage  a  litigious  spirit  -,  the 
eflfect,  to  favour  injusUce. 

.  We  must  not,  however,  rush  from  one  extreme  to  the  other:  all 
that  has  been  said  goes  no  further  than  this — that  vexation  is  more 
frequent  on  the  side  of  the  defendant,  than  on  that  of  the  plainuff. 
This  conclusion  is  proved  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  by  a  com- 
parison of  causes  lost  and  gained* 

.  2.  In  penal  matters,  and  particularly  in  the  more  serious  ones, 
the  presumption  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  innocence,  or,  at  leas^ 
we  ought  to  act  as  if  this  presumption  was  established. 

■How  is  tliis  presumption  to  be  reconciled  with  the  preceding^ 
Where  there  is  an  accusation,  there  is  an  ofifence,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  accuser  or  the  accused :  but  to  speak  generally,  there  is 
HP  crime  so  rare,  that  a  false  accusation  of  that  crime  is  not  still 
more  so.  We  must  here  make  a  distinction.  If  the  supposition 
of  innocence  on  the  part  of  die  accused  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
supposidon  of  good  faitli  on  that  of  the  accuser,  the  presumpdon 
ought  to  be  in  favour  of  the  accused.  Precipitancy,  error,  and 
passion,  should  more  readily  be  presiuned,  than  crimes,  and  par- 
ticularly serious  crimes.  The  presumption  against  an  accusa- 
tion ought  to  Ije  still  stronger  in  cases  where  the  facts  are  con- 
nected with  a  party  or  sectarian  spirit,  with  reUgtous  opinions,  or 
felse  popular  notions.  How  many  imagined  offences  are  there 
of  which  thousands  have  been  accused,  without  the  possibility  of 
guilt — witchcraft,  for  instance ! 

The  presumption  would  be  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  accused 
party,  if  a  judgement  was  formed  by  what  occurs  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  conversation — where  false  accusations  are  much  more 
frequent  tlian  true  ones.  But  what  a  difierence  is  there  between 
these  petty  tales,  which  turn  upon  peccadillos,  and  judicial  accu- 
sations, which  bear  upon  the  gravest  matters !  In  the  one  case, 
ifacts  and  conjectures  are  carelessly  advanced,  because  there  is  no 

^  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  £ss»ny  was  written  in  Saitzerlend, 
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nspcmibility,  and  because  little  importance  lis  attadlied  t6  them ; 
decisions  are  thrown  out  at  random,  through  vanity^or  indolence^ 
or  levity.  Bat  in  the  case  of  judicial  testimony,  if  you  remove 
the  seductions  of  interest  and  passion,  the  most  thoughtless  wit-. 
nesses  become  scrupulous;  tliey  feel  their  honour  to  be  con- 
cerned, and  that  a  false  testimony  may  expose  them  to  serious  con* 
sfequences.  But  in  granting  that  in  the  commonest  cases,  the  pre*, 
sumption  is  not  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that- 
we  ought  to  act  as  if  this  presumption  wa.'s  established ;  and  con* 
sequently  the  Judge  ought  to  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  it  is  better 
to  suffer  the  guilty  to  escape,  than  to  condemn  the  innocent;  or^. 
in  other  words,  he  ought  to  be  much  more  on  his  guard  against 
the  injustice  which  condemns,  than  the  injustice  which  acquits. 
Either  is  a  great  evil ;  but  the  greatest  evil  is.  that  from  which  the 
greatest  alarm  results :  and  every  one  knows  there  is  no  compa- 
rison to  be  made  between  tlie  two  cases.  To  speak  generally ;  a 
too  easy  acquittal  excites  regret  and .  disquietude  only  among 
the  reflecting ;  whilst  the  condemnation  of  a  prisoner,  who  is  after- 
wards discovered  to  be  innocent^  spreads  a  general  terror:  all 
security  seems  destroyed ;  there  is  no  protection  left,  where  inno-- 
cence  fails. 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those  occasions  where  the  imagination 
u.surpe  the  place  of  reason;  the  alarm  is  superior  to  the  danger; 
that  is,  the  apparent  is  greater  than  the  real  danger.  In  fact,  the 
danger  resulting  from  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty,  is  greater  than 
what  results  from  the  condemnatic«i  of  .the  innocent:  but  it  is  not 
ap  apparent— not  so  universally  recognised.  If  a  thief  be  ac- 
quitted, the  almost  certain  effect  will  be,  the  production  of  new 
thefts.  If  an  innocent  man,  accused  of  dieft,  be  condemned,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  other  innocent  persons  will  be  condemned  for- 
the  same  cause.  If  the  Judges  be  supposed  the  most  severe,  Uie 
eonden)nation  of  an  innocent  person,  in  such  a  case,  is  an  in- 
sulated misfortune,  and  has  no  tendency  to  produce  similar  con- 
sequences. 

But  it  ought  to  be  considered,  on  the  other  side,  tliat  the  evil 
pf  an  unjust  punishment  ior  a  theft,  far  surpasses  •  the  evil  which 
vvould  be  sustained,  by  the  renewed  thefts  of  the  acquitted  thief.- 
Thus  the  alarm  of  the  punishment  is  gieater  than  the  alarm  of  the. 
O0ence ;  and  consequently  the  danger  of  the  innocent  being  pu- 
nished, will  always  appear  greater  than  the  danger  of  suffering  by 
the  acquittal  of  the  guilty.  Therefore,  though  a  Judge  may  have 
entertained  an  internal  presumption  agidnst  a  prisoner,  he  ought 
not  to  hesitate  in  acting  on  the  presumpuon  of  his  innocence ; 
and,  when  in  doubt,  to  regard  the  mistake  which  acquits,  as  more 

justifiable, 
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justifiable,  or  less  advene  to  the  good  of  sodeiy,  than  the  mislake 
which  condemns. 

But  all  sentimental  extremes,  which  tend  to  give  impunity  to 
crime,  under  pretence  of  establishing  the  security  of  innocence, 
must  be  distrusted.  The  applause  of  the  puUic,  so  to  speak,  has 
been  oflered  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  first,  it  was  said,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  save  many  guilty,  than  to  condenm  one  innocent  person; 
another,  to  make  the  maxim  more  definite,  asrigned  the  number 
ten ;  another  decupled  this  ten ;  and  a  fourth  centupled  it.  All 
these  candidates  for  the  prize  of  humanity  have  been  completdt^ 
distanced  by  innumerable  writers,  who  would,  in  no  case,  have 
a  prisoner  condemned,  unless  his  guilt  were  a  matter  of  matbema-^ 
tical  or  absolute  certainty.  On  tbis  maxim,  no  person  whatever 
ought  to  be  punished. 


Abt.  X.-^Fifieen  Years  in  India.  By  an  Officer  in  His  Myesty*s 
Service.     1822. 

IT  is  impossible  to  contemplate  India,  and  every  thing  concern* 
ing  it,  without  the  deepest  interest.  A  population  of  more  than 
dominions,  under  the  influence,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  that  population,  by  the  barbarism  of  its  reli- 
gious creeds  and  castes,  sunk  into  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  de- 
moralization, is  a  subject  to  awaken  the  dullest  sympathy.  With 
our  fast-rooted  convictions,  that  though  good  or  bad  sanctions 
may  not  always  be  accompanied  by  good  or  bad  morals,  with  the 
precision,  which  might  have  been,  perhaps,  naturally  expected ; 
yet  their  influence  is  confessedly  so  powerful,  that  our  desire  to 
aid  the  introduction  of  higher  and  more  holy  considerations  and 
motives,  grows  but  the  more  intense,  by  the  very  magnitude  and 
appalling  difficulty  of  the  evils  which  call  for  reformation.  The 
most  striking  enormiues,  which  present  themselves  in  the  moral 
world  of  India,  are  the  tyranny  of  superstition,  the  contempt  of 
oaths,  the  sacrifice  of  life,  and  the  debasement  of  the  women.  The 
rcx)t  of  all  tliese  evils  is  deep-struck  in  the  religion  of  the  country. 
It  is  this  which  sanctions  the  distribution  of  society  into  castes ; 
and  hence  have  sprung  the  oppressions  of  the  strong,  smd  the  d^ 
gradation  and  profligacy  of  the  weak.  It  is  this  which  entails  the 
spell  of  that  horrible  distribution.  It  is  this  which  degrades  the 
women,  and  constitutes  them  the  proper^  of  the  men :  and  hence 
are  perpetuated  the  cruelty  and  contempt  with  which  they  are 
treated — the  prostration  of  their  understandings,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  their  persons.    It  is  this  which  consecrates  the  murder  of  in* 

fants; 
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fttDt^;  tbe  iOMUkrfatiocis  of  voluntary  victims;  and  the  austeriues  of 
SannyaseB  and  Fakiersy  their  severities  and  fooleries. 

But  the  still  m<H«  painful  consideration  is,  that  there  is  no  r&- 
deeming  power  in  Hindoo  institutions ;  there  exists  no  germ  of 
amendment;  there  is  nothing,  which  at  all  tends  to  rescue  the  na- 
tives from  theiroppressing  and  oppressive  condition.  The  governing 
and  sacerdotal  castes  reciprocally  support  each  others'  pretensions, 
because  their  combined  influence  keeps  down  the  inferior  castes, 
bound  in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance,  with  scarcely  the  possi*- 
iHlity  of  escape.  To  break  fix>m  the  galling  fetters,  the  unhappy 
wretch,  who  ventures  upon  the  desperate  measure,  must  sink  into 
still  deeper  infiemfiy,  into  hopeless  and  helpless  abandonment. 

If  then  there  be  no  hope  of  improvement  within,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  is  there  without?  We  reply,  British  Influence.  Its  efiect, 
we  feel  assured,  is  inevitable,  however  slowly  it  may  operate.  To 
accelerate  its  efiects  is  our  duty.  We  almost  fear  to  press  the  ac- 
celeration as  far  even  as  actual,  though  we  allow  narrow,  ezpci- 
rience  will  carry  us,  lest  we  should  incur  the  invidious  and  chill- 
ing chaise  of  precipitancy.  We  would  however  have  our  opinion 
deeply  impresiBed  upon  the  minds  of  the  ruling  party,  that  no  op^ 
portunities  be  lost,  nor  power  wasted.  It  is  by  British  influence 
akme  that  the  amelioration  of  India  must  be  promoted.  That  in- 
fluence is  already  powerfully  felt,  wherever  Europeans  come  into 
closer  contact  with  the  natives ;  it  is  fdt  of  late,  unluckily,  where  it 
is  doins  no  manner  of  good— in  the  table,  dress,  equipage  and  plea^- 
sures  of  the  natives.  The  principle  of  immutability,  pervading  the  in- 
atitu  tions  of  India,  is,  however,  shaken  by  thesemeans ;  and  that  shock 
was  plainly  indispensable,  before  any  hope  could  arise  of  operatinj;; 
upon  that  source  of  ignorance,  cruelty  and  corruption — ^their  reli- 

Son.  That  influence  is  felt  more  extennvely  and  happily  ''ia 
[alabar,  in  the  Camatic,  in  Mysore,  in  tiie  Koncan,  and  in  every 
tract  long  under  the  controul  of  Britain,  where  walled  towns  and 
forts  are  forsaken  by  the  peaceful  peasantry,  whose  cottages  b^a 
to  clothe  vast  plains,  where  desolation  and  sofitude  reined/'  For 
years  and  years  the  power  of  Britain  has  operated  m  the  East, 
chiefly  in  oppression.  Happily  the  necessity  for  further  usurpa- 
tion— ^for  necessity  it  may  be  truly  termed,  though  springing  from 
our  own  ambition— -is  now  at  an  end.  The  path  is  clearly  urown 
open  for  the  practice  of  our  virtues,  and  of  these,  more  especially 
for  our  justice,  for  the  due  and  honourable  ezecut3on  of  the  laws. 
It  is  the  exercise  of  these  virtues,  if  any  tiling  can,  which  will  soften 
down  the  force  and  harshness  of  power,  will  cast  into  oblivion  our 
early  iniquities,  will  strengthen  and  extend  our  civilizing  qualities, 
till  die  tacit  efiects  of  imitation,  sympathy  and  intercourse  will  pro* 
duce  what  command  and  violence  could  never  have  accomplished. 

Occasions 
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Occasions  will  arise,  whea  new  laws  may  be  pubKshed  and  en> 
forced  without  peril  and  witiiout  opposition ;  and  by  degrees  be 
accepted  with  prompt  and  willing  concurrence.  The  Marquis  of 
Wdleslej  ventured  upon  a  proclamation^  which  denounced  the  pe* 
nalty  of  murder  upon  infknticide  at  Saugur,  with  surprising  success; 
and  the  time  is  probably  not  hr  remote,  when  the  burning  of  widows 
jnay  be  suppressed  by  a  similar  act  of  authority.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  year,  the  present  entiffbtened  Governor  of  India  has 
done  something—^/  we  suppose  that  was  thought  by  the  Council 
prudent  to  attempt.  We  should  have  been  stron^y  indined  to 
•urge  that  noble  person  to  go  through  with  the  measure^  tis  it  was 
thought  wise  to  touch  it  at  all,  or  leave  it  alU)gether  for  a  more 
favourable  crisis.  Half«-measures,  we  have  had  good  moof,  are 
.generally  useless  things.  The  police  are  charged  with  ttie  execu- 
tion of  a  proclamation,  whicli  prohibits  Suttees,  in  all  cases,  where 
the  female  is  under  a  certain  age,  where  she  is  pregnant,  where  she 
expresses  reluctance,  or  where  she  has  been  drugged  with  opiates. 
These  are  cases  expressly  excepted  in  the  Veidams.  Unhappily  the 
female,  who  before  this  proclamation  had  availed  herself  of  any  of 
these  exemptions,  was  regarded  as  dishonored  ;  and  this  stain  wift 
scarcely  be  forthwith  removed.  However,  the  natural  love  for 
life  must  sometimes  operate;  authority  will  have  some  force;  more 
will  grasp  at  the  protection ;  one  example  will  create  another;  till 
the  custom  failing  and  fading,  its  cruelty,  its  uselessness,  its  otphatt- 
izing  consequences  wiQ  press  upon  the  understanding,  and  the 
practice  be  at  last  extinguished  for  ever. 

In  like  manner,  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Government 
aided  by  the  judicious  and  temperate  exertions  of  Missionarifes, 
-may  wear  out  self-immolations.  Those  zealous  persons  must  still 
persevere  in  the  wise  and  cautious  course,  for  which,  in  India,  they 
have  been  remafkable..  But  till  some  steps  are  taken  to  cohmze 
converts  on  the  waste  lands  of  India  and  protect  the  colonies,  their 
efforts,  however  wisely  conducted,  must  be  cramped  and  paralysed. 
Such  colonies  scattered  over  die  soil  might  becohie  centres,  and 
circulate  their  influence  on  every  side,  till  tlie  extended  radiance 
met,  and  covered  the  surface  of  India. 

The  volume,  which  has  insensibly  led  us  into  these  reflections, 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a  person  familiar  with  Hindoo  life. 
It  is  however  a  strange,  rambhng  sort  of  a  book.  It  professes  to 
give  the  journal  of  an  Oflicer,  who  served  in  India  fifteen  years. 
The  chapters  are  most  of  them  introduced  with  accurate  accounts 
of  the  manners  and  usagies  of  India,  accompanied  with  very  sensible 
remarks;  but  to  every  one  of  them  he  has  chosen  to  tack  fatiguing 
extracts  from  his  Journal,  which  contain  some  stories  certainly  of 
somewhat  too  wonderful  a  cast.     A  kind  of  narrative  is  kept  up; 

but 
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but  by  the  adoption  of  fictitious  namesi  and  a  boyish  selisctioti  of 
incident,  the  author  has  contrived  to  cast  an  air  of  romance  over 
the  whole,  which  contributes  to  lessen  his  respectability.  Why 
should  any  man  voluntarily  mar  his  own  credit  in  this  way  i  We 
observe  the  same  sort  of  perversity,  lately,  in  a  very  valuable  ac- 
count of  Spain,  by  Leucadio  Doblados. 

We  have  a  page  or  two  to  spare,  and  the  volume  before  us  will 
easily  furnish  us  with  matter  to  fill  up  tlie  blank  worthily. 

Suttees. 

It  is  really  melancholy  to  think  that  a  custom  should  be  supported  for 
ages^  by  millions  of  men,  which  deprives  children  of  their  mother  when  ll  is 
^e  will  of  Providence  to  call  away  the  father.  Can  any  thing  be  more  af- 
fecting than  to  see  a  lady  in  the  bloom  of  life»  decked  with  flowers,  arrayted 
in  all  her  jewels,  perfumed  and  painted,  led  round  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
husband,  amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  a  crowd,  to  be  consumed  by  blazing 
fiiggots,  upon  which  oil  is  thrown  ?  In  some  parts  of  the  Camatic,  a  pit  is 
made,  and  die  widow  leaps  into  the  flames,  or  is  thrown  in  by  the  Brahmins. 
But  in  most  other  places  she  takes  the  dead  body  in  her  arms,  kisses  it,  and 
places  the  head  on  her  bosom,  as  she  sits  down  in  a  hollow  made  in  the 
liineral  pile.  A  procession  then  goes  round  it,  great  shouts  are  raised,  and 
it  is  -set  on  Are.  If  the  blaze  spreads  properly,  pain  is  over  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, for  the  smoke  produces  suffocation ;  but  the  fire  is  sometimes  so  bad, 
that  the  legs  and  arms  are  roasted  before  life  is  extinct  But  what  fortitude 
it  requires  on  the  part  of  the  victim,  to  see  the  preparations,  to  go  through 
the  ceremonies,  to  distribute  presents  1  all  whirh  she  is  expected  to  do 
with  ease  and  satisfaction.  The  Roman  lady  who  shfiwed  her  husband  how 
to  die,  and  presented  him  with  the  dagger  reeking  from  her  own  heart,  exr 
hibited  not  an  example  of  greater  magnanimity  than  that  of  a  Hindoo  wife 
performing  suttee. 

The  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  this  way  is  enormous,  for  sometimes  great 
numbers  of  concubines  perform  suttee,  in  common  with  the  wives  of  a  de-> 
ceased  great  man.  In  the  year  1803,  it  was  ascertained  that  two  hundred 
and  seventy*five  wives  were  burned  witli  their  dead  husbands  within  thirty 
miles  of  Calcutta ;  and  in  1804,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  suttees  were  per- 
formed near  the  city.  Allowuig  two  millkins  of  Hindoos  within  tiie  circle 
of  this  estimate,  and  seventy  millions  for  the  number  of  natives  in  India 
who  observe  that  ceremony,  tlie  annual  loss  of  lives  is  little  short  of  s^ven 
thousand.  On  the  12th  of  September  1807,  near  Barnagore,  three  miles 
from  Calcutta,  the  body  of  a  Koolin  Brahmin  named  Kristo  Deb  Mookergee, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  was  burned.  He  had  lefl  twelve  wives, 
three  of  whom  were  burned  with  him.  One  was  a  venerable  lady,  having 
white  locks.  Being  unable  to  walk  from  age,  she  was  placed  upon  the  pile 
by  the  Brahmins.  The  two  others  were  young,  and  one  of  them  was  very 
beautiful.  The  old  lady  was  placed  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  the  two 
others  on  the  opposite  side,  when  an  old  Brahmin,  the  eldest  son  of  the  de- 
ceased, set  the  pile  on  fire,  which  was  instandy  in  a  blaze,  amidst  the  shout 
of  Brahmins,  and  din  of  torn  toms  and  tooteries,  which  drowned  the  dying 
cries  of  the  victims.     ''  The  Koolin  Bralimins,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  **  are 

tiie 
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the  inlretty  aad  iMriyas  manar  wives  m  tkiQr  ple«te.  Hindoos  tibink  it  9A 
honour  to  have  a  Koolin  Brahmin  for  a  aoiMa-law.  They  sometimes  have 
gxtBt  numbers  of  vives*  n^eb  fionnerjee,  of  Calcutta,  has,  forty,  Baj 
Chunder  fionnerjee  forty-two,  Ramrajee  Bonnerjee  fiAy,  and  Biijod  Booker^ 
jee,  of  Bisrampore,  now  dcadi  had  ninety." 

Many  efforts  have  been  indirectly  made,  by  the  Bridsh  authorities  in  India, 
to  arrest  this  horrible  practice,  and  no  doubt  with  success  in  the  vicini^  (^ 
stations;  but  no  public  act  has  hitherto  been  issued  for  its  prohibition.  The 
Hindoos,  knowing  however  die  detestation  in  which  this  OHStom  b  held  by 
Europeans,  now  take  care  to  perform  suttees  in  as  secret  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble; for,  in  several  instances,  todies  have  been  saved  and  rescued  by  force 
from  the  flames.  A  princess  was  once  prevailed  upon,  by  a  British  officer 
high  in  command,  to  live  for  the  sake  of  her  only  son  i  a  OMisiderahle  time 
af^rwardsy  in  soliciting  some  advantage  for  hhn,  she  wrote  thus :  ^  When 
you  recollect  that  I  am  his  mother,  and  that  you  prevailed  upon  me  to  dis- 
honour myself  for  his  sake,  you  will  cease  to  be  offnided  at  my  soliciting  thi> 
lavour  for  him.  You  forced  a  duty  upon  me  which  dues  not  belong  to  our 
sex;  if  likilin  the  execution  of  it,  I  shall  be  the  reproach  of  all  who  are  allied 
to  me;  if  I  succeed,  and  this  country  flourish,  my  offence  may  be  forgotten: 
my  happiness  depends  upon  you ;  on  mine  depends  that  of  many.  Consider 
Shis  and  determine.*'  But  when  the  Mahomedans  wens  in  power,  they  pre- 
tented  suttee  by  an  exercise  of  dieir  authority ;  and  it  is  said,  that  if  the 
Maiquis  of  Wellesley  had  oontimied  in  India  he  wonld  have  afaoUshed  it 
^together,  as  he  did  the  sacrifice  of  children  at  Saugur,  where  twenty-lfarBe 
persons  were  drowned  in  the  month  of  January  1801.  His  lordship  by  an 
order  in  council  dedared  the  practice  to  be  munder,  punishable  by  death* 
The  law  entitled  "  A  regutotion  for  preventing  the  sacrifice  of  children  at 
Saugur  and  odier  places,''  was  instituted  on  the  20th  August  1809. 

SSLP-DEVOTIONS  ADD  INFANTICIDE. 

The  pagoda  of  Jugg;emaut  is  sitoated  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  dOO  miles 
S.W.  of  Calcutta.  Such  numbers  of  pilgrims  die  on  their  way  thither,  that 
fin*  fifty  miles  round  the  ootmtry  is  white  wkh  human  bones.  Hundreds  of 
old  people  travel  thousands  of  miles  every  year  to  die  there,  some  of  them 
measuring  the  whole  way  wkh  their  bodies,  others  joumqring  on  the  broad 
of  their  backs,  and  several  tumbling-  head  over  heels.  Tliousands  of  dogs, 
jackals,  and  vultores  live  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  adjutants  are  so 
tame  as  to  approach  and  gape  with  horrid  expectation  at  the  living.  The 
shouts  raised  by  the  continuous  multitude  constandy  gaining  si^t  of  the 
temple  from  all  quarters  are  awful.  For  several  miles  round  it  is  like  a  vast 
encampment,  and  sometimes  great  numbers  are  killed  by  the  rush  of  the 
multitude  towards  the  great  gates.  Seated  on  a  throne,  between  his  brother 
and  sister  Boleram  and  Shubudra,  appears  the  idol,  made  of  a  block  of  wood, 
having  a  fiightfiiUy  large  visage  painted  black,  with  arms  of  gold  and  goN 
geous  apparel*  On  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  temple  are  indecent  figures, 
out  in  stone,  upon  which  both  sexes  look  with  satis&ction.  During  the  gfeat 
festivals,  the  idols  are  paraded  about  in  pagodas  made  of  wood,  ninety  feel 
high,  fixed  on  carnages  with  sixteen  wheels,  and  drawn  by  men  with  cables, 
while  the  axletrees  are  often  red  with  the  blood  of  devotees  of  both  sexes, 
that  throw  themselves  beneath  to  he  crushed  to  death;  their  bodies  are  car- 
ried 
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ried  away  hr  kurrks  and  thrown  mto  the  Golgotha,  to  be  eaten  by  obsoene 
aniinab.  The  stench  of  this  place  b  dreadful,  and  on  every  side  the  senaea 
are  disgusted  by  the  squalid  fuid  ghasdy  presence  of  the  famished  pUgrims* 
Devotees  with  clotted  hair  and  painted  naked  bodies  are  everywhere  seen, 
practising  their  self-tortures;  apd  the  exhalations  from  human  ordure  would 
infect  the  air,  were  it  not  that  the  filth  serves  as  food  to  the  bcahmioy  bulls^ 
which  roam  about  in  great  numbers. 

One  hundred  thousand  souls  are  constantly  around  Juggumaut,  and  their 
ibouts  are  appalling  when  the  idol  is  brought  out,  at  which  time  the  multi- 
tude, having  green  palms  in  their  hands,  fall  down  and  worship.  Then  tho 
procession  advances,  preceded  by  elephants  and  dancing  girls  and  bufFopns, 
while  upwards  of  one  hundred  Brahmins  are  writhing  their  bodies  into  lasci- 
vious contortions  in  the  different  virandas  belonging  to  each  story  of  the 
artificial  pagoda,  tliat  moves  along  glittering  with  tinsel  and  adorned  with 
hundreds  of  flags,  streamers  and  ensigns,  the  air  resounding  with  the  noise 
of  tomtoms,  tooteries,  and  bands  of  music.  The  priests  sing  and  shout^ 
sometimes  telling  the  people  that  the  god  is  pleased  and  smiles;  at  others, 
ihat  he  will  not  move,  and  frowns  till  he  is  gratified  with  more  blood;  while 
approbation  at  their  indecent  gestures,  and  their  gross  contortions,  of  body, 
b  expressed  in  yells  of  sensual  delight.  It  takes  200/.  worth  of  broad  cloth 
.io  cover  tlie  rutt  or  carriage,  and  the  expenses  of  the  idol.  are.  8,702/.  per  an- 
mun,  a  large  portion  of  which  b  for  dancing  girb,  who  are  prostitutes  beloi^g^ 
tng  to  Jius.temple.  His  table  costs  4,514/.  a  year.  But  there  are  other  Jug- 
gumauts  in  several  places,  and  the  practices  at  Ishera  near  Calcutta,  and  at 
the  temple  of  Kalli  and  elsewhere,  are  of  a  similar  description.  At  the  for- 
iner  place,  which  is  near  Serampore,  the  Baptist  missionaries  may  be  seen 
preaching  in  the  vicinity  of  those  horrible  scenes,  while  crowds  are  amusing 
themselves  in  laughing  at  these  worthy  men; 

/  lA  ^me  tribes  the  female  children  are  destroyed,  and  wives,  purchase^ 
fnn»  qther  cs^ts;  and  this  unnatural  custom  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
pride.  The  Jarajahs,  Jaits,  and  Bajkumars  practise  infanticide,  and  the  mo- 
ther herself  is  Commonly  the  executioner,  either  by  putting  some  opium  into 
the  infant's  mouth,  or  drawing  the  umbilical  cord  over  the  face.  Colonel 
'Walker,  when  political  agent  in  Guzerat,  investigated  the  matter  by  desire  of 
•Governor  Duncan,  whose  humanity  prompted  him  to  aim  at  its  abolitiori. 
It  had  been  a  custom  there  for  2000  years,  and  Broach  or  Barygaza-  is  men;- 
tioned  by  very  ancient  authors  as  its  chief  seat.  .  According  to  calculation, 
300  children  were  murdered  annually  in  Katty  war  and  Kut«h*  Colonel  Walr 
ktfs  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  those  countries  is  extremely  interestp 
jn^  and  fully  detailed  in  the  records  of  the  times,  but  particularly  in  Moore*^ 
Hindoo  Infanticide.  He  entreated  maAy  of  them  to  let  their  daughters  live, 
and  at  first  received  positive  refusals  and  insulting  letters.  '  A  ciirious  one 
from  Futteh  Mahommed,  to  whom  he  wrote,  in  addressing  tlic  Row  of 
Booge-Booge,  is  all  I  can  insert.  **  It  is  notorious  that  since  th^  avatara  of 
Shri  Chrishna,  the  Jerajahs,  who  are  descended  from  the  Jadoos,  have,  during 
a  period  of  4,900  years,  been  accustomed  to  kill  their  daughters ;  and  it  has 
no  doubt  come  to  your  knowledge  that  all  of  God's  creation,  even  the  mi^ty 
emperors  of  Hindostan,  besides  all  others  the  conductors  of  the  alGurs  of  thb 
vorld,  have  preserved  fri^dahip  .with  this  court,  and  never  acted  in  this  re- 
spect unreasonably.     But  you,  who  are  an  amir  of  the  great  sircar,  the 
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Honbu'rahle  CoVn)>any>  having  written  to  ftw  on  the  subject^  I  have  felt  mhch 
ihneasinessy  for  it  does  not  accord  with  your  good  character,  llib  durhar  has 
ahfrays  maintuned  friendship  with  the  Honourable  Company ;  and  notwidw 
standing  this,  you  have  acted  so  unreasonably  in  this  respect,  that  I  am 
Aiueh  distressed.  No  one  has,  until  diis  day,  wantonly  quarrelled  with  this 
•ouit)  who  has  not  in  the  end  suifered  loss.  Do  not  again  address  me  on 
this  subject.''  Nevertheless  Colonel  Walker  did  persevere ;  and  at  length  by 
^btidy  discussing  and  exposing  the  enormity  of  the  practice,  many  of  the 
supporters  were  led  to  abhor  infanticide;  and  although  Governor  Duncan 
had  only  received  a  cold  approval  from  his  vuperiors,  he  had  the  satis&ction 
of  saving  many  thousands  of  infants  by  his  spirited  and  benevolent  interference 
through  Colonel  Walker,  The  supreme  government  acknowledged  that  his 
plan  was  worthy  of  humanity;  but  added, ''  the  speculative  success  of  it  can<» 
not  be  considered  to  justify  the  prosecution  of  measures  txrhich  may  expose 
fo  hazard  the  essential  interests  of  the  state.^  Yet  it  is  probable  that  no  spe* 
Cttlation  in  India  ever  raised  the  British  character  so  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  natives;  for  many  of  the  mothers  came  sotne  years  afterwards  to 
Colonel  WaHcer's  tent  in  Kattywar,  and  placed  their  female  children  in  his 
hands  with  all  the  natural  marks  of  afiection,  emphatically  calling  their  little 
ones  hU  ckUdten.  Public  opinion,  however,  was  sltU  adverse  to  the  preservation 
of  them,  for  the  little  ones  in  many  instances  were  disguised  as  boys.  The 
innocent  creatures  appeared  ashamed  of  acknowledging  their  sex,  and  assured 
Colonel  Walker  that  they  were  not  girls,  calling  on  their  fathers  with  infant- 
tine  simplicity  to  cprroborate  their  assertions. 


Art.  XL — Abolition  of  the  Jfrican  Slave  Trade. 

ITTIHERE  18  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  Poet  Cowper,  which 
1     has  always  appeared  to  us  to  breathe,  as  every  thing  which 
fell  from  his  pen  did  in  general  breathe,  the  soul  of  practical  good 
6ense. 

**  I  wish,"  says  he,  to  his  friend  Mr,  Unwin,  (Lett.  Ixviii.  in 
Haley's  life  of  Cowper,  vol.  iii.  4to.  edit.  4.  p.  l66.)  '^  I  wish  that, 
l>y  Mr.  's  assistance,  your  purpose  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners 

may  be  efiectuated.  A  pen,  so  formidable  as  his,  might  do  much 
^ood,  if  properly  direct^.  The  dread  of  a  bold  censure  is  ten 
^mes  more  moving  than  the  most  eloquent  persuasion.  They  that 
cannot  feel  for  others,  are  the  persons  of  all  the  world  who  feel 
most  sensibly  for  themselves," 

There  are  three  things  which  the  press  can  do  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  a  good  end.  it  can  first  of  all  demonstrate—make  clear 
and  certain — that  tlie  end  is  actually  good«  Secondly,  it  can  ad- 
duce such  considerations  as  are  calculated  to  persuade  men  to  lend 
thm  co-operation,— -it  can  show  how  much  of  human  misery  would 
•be  avoided,  and  how  much  of  happiness  would  be  generated,  if  the 
-end  were  attained, — ^it  can  endeavour  to  bring  the  sense  of  that 
happiness  and  misery  home  to  the  bosoms  of  Ae  parties  concerned, 

to 
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'to  iskA^  tfi^  fix  their  attentioo  upon  the  individuals  who  suAer, 
and  who  might  be  made  to  enjoy>  and  if  {>o99ible  to, work  upon 
thein  by  that  concepUon  of  tlie  happiness  and  misery  of  otbm, 
which  only  the^  herd  of  the  bad  and  worthless  can  easily  resist 
All  thi3>  however,  may  be  performed,  and  still  the  progress  may  be 
very  small  toward  the  attainment  of  the  object  we  desire.  A  third 
4>ffice>  then,  remains  for  the  press,  which,  according  to  Cowper,  is 
often  the  most  efiectual ;  namely,  that  of  making  <<  those  who  cao- 
4iot  feel  for  others,  feel  for  themselves." 

TJie  two  former  services  have  been  rendered  to  the  great  cause 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  the  press,  in  a  manner  as 
perfect  as  it  is  almost  possible  to  conceive*  Of  the  goodness  and 
importance  of  the  end,  the  demonstration  is  «o  complete,  tliat  at 
least  there  are  no  gainsayers.  The  subject  is  so  well  understood; 
and  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of  mankind  are  so  competently 
jsoticipatexl,  that  no  man  dares  to  lode  his  company  in  the  face  and 
.say  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  Slave  Trade.  This, .  undoubtedly,  iii 
a  great  st^  to  have  gained.  Tliat  it  has  been  gained,  chiefly, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  press,  and  could  not  have  he^ 

ned  without  it,  seems  a  proposition  that  will  not  be  contested^ 
one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  which  we  Jiave  yet  to  record,  of 
4lie  beneficial  influuence  which  is  excited  by  the  press  on  the  d^ti* 
nies  of  mankind. 

Nor  is  the  demonstration  of  the  goodness  and  importance  of  the 
end,  the  only  service  wluch  has  been  rendered  by  the  same  instrq^ 
dxient  to  Jthe  same  great  cause.  There  is  not  a  mode  in  which  the 
feetings  of  humanity  could  be  enlisted  on  its  side,  which  has  not 
been  employed  with  a  skill  and  perseverance  never  yet  surpassed-  • 

All  thb,  however,  unfortunate  experience  evinces,  does  not  su^ 
fice.  All  this  has  been  done,  and  the  Slave  Trade  still  continues^ 
We  do  not  wish  to  speak  the  laosuage  of  exaggeration ;  nor  iCM 
we  afibrd  to  so  into  details.  We,  therefore,  must  direct  tht 
reader,  for  evidence,  to  the  recent  Reports  of  the  African  Institution  j; 
^whence  he  will  draw  a  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  th^ 
ravage  which  in  tliis  channel  is  still  committed  upon  humanity,  ft 
jcondusion  which,  if  he  has  a  human  heart  in  his  bosom,  must 
afiect  him  with  horror. 

Of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  this  great  mass  of  human 
misery,  there  are  two  sorts.  There  are  men  who  are  indifierenti 
.and  diere  are  men  who  are  interested. 

Upon  both,  it  is  by  censure  alone  that  the  press  has  the  chancy 
of  producing  any  efiect.  The  indifierent  are  in  this  case  a  lai^9 
body,  as  they  almost  always  are,  when  it  \&  merely  the  general  in* 
terest  of  humanity  that  they  are  called  upon  to  support.  The  in«- 
terested  are  a  small  but  powerful  body,  as  they  too  are  in  almost 
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all  cases  where  much  difliculty  attends  ttie  remoiral  of  any  of  thow 
factitious  evils,  which  form  the  grand  sources  of  the  mistery  of 
mankind* 

l*he  only  way  of  operating  upon  such  men,  is,  according  to  the 
excellent  rule  of  Cowper,  since  they  cannot  fed  for  others,  to  make 
them  feel  for  themselves.  Hence  is  clearly  seen  the  importance  of 
the  censorial  functions  of  the  press.  Hence,  also^  is  seen,  the  im- 
portance of  having  Uberty  to  employ  the  severest  censure;  since 
to  produce  any  salutary  consequence,  it  must  be  a  censure  to  make 
the  selfish  and  worthless  part  of  mankind  feel  for  themselves.  Hence, 
too,  is  clearly  seen  the  cause  of  that  hatred  which  is  borne  to  this 
liberty,  by  the  two  classes  of  the  men  who  deserve  it, — by  them  who 
care  little  how  it  fares  with  the  rest  of  mankind  while  they  tliem- 
selves  are  well,  and  by  them  who  in  some  shape  or  other  are  making 
or  wish  to  make  a  prey  of  a  portion  of  their  species. 

The  press  having  employed,  and  having  exhausted  its  powers, 
in  demonstrating,  and  persuading,  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
the  time  is  evidently  arrived,  when  it  should  employ,  and,  if  need 
be,  employ  to  the  utmost,  its  censorial  powers.  And  the  grand 
object  of  the  address  which  we  are  now  presenting  to  the  fnends 
of  the  abolition  is,  to  convince  them,  that  they  must  speak  out; 
that  they  must  name  the  parties  to  whom  both  primarily  and  se- 
condarily the  mischief  is  to  be  imputed;  and  must  describe  their 
conduct  in  the  terms  which  it  deserves.  They  must  speak  of  it  in 
-terms,  according  to  the  excellent  rule  to  which  we  have  already 
referred ;  such  as  will  make  the  guilty  feel  for  themselves.  To  do 
this,  nothing  less  will  suffice,  than  to  rouse  against  them  the  disi- 
gas^  the  aUiorrence,  and  indignation  of  mankind.  This,  when 
raised  to  the  proper  height,  makes  the  most  powerful,  and  most 
unfeeling  of  men,  to  feel  for  themselves ;  and  through  Uie  meciUum 
of  feeling  for  themselves,  to  act  as  if  diey  felt  for  others.  The 
friends  of  the  abolition  have  shown  so  much  courage,  and  have 
admirably  braved  so  much  obloquy,  that  they  must  not  startle  to 
'risk  a  little  more.  Mo  question,  tliey  will  be  abused.  If  they  em* 
pley  the  censorial  powers  of  the  press  with  such  boldness  and 
severity  as  is  necessary  to  produce  the  efiect  which  tliey  desire, 
tfiey  will  be  stigmatized  as  libellers.  They  will  be  told,  Uiat  it  is 
not  die  liberty,  but  tlie  licentiousness  of  the  press,  of  which  they 
avul  themselves.  It  will  be  affirmed,  that  their  conduct  is  of  a 
horrid  tendency, — setting  an  example,  which,  if  generally  pursued, 
must  subvert  the  order  of  society,  extinguish  religion  and  morality, 
and  reduce  human  beings  to  the  condition  of  brutes.  All  the  ar- 
tillery, in  short,  which  can  be  played  off,  when  tlie.  press  is  em- 
ployed to  the  worst  of  purposes,  will  be  employed  to  bring  odium 
upoti  them  and  their  ca'use.   But  this,  if  they  act  with  the  wisdom 
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and  consistency  which  bidierto  have  distinguished  them,  they  will 
not  r^rd.  They  will  cc»sider  that  this  is  a  fate,  which  they 
who  employ  the  censorial  powers  of  the  press,  to  relieve  mankind 
finom  any  source  of  evil,  by  which  other  men  profit,  are  necessarily 
exposed  to,  and  which  they  are  sure  to  incur.  They  who  make 
die  profit,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  hate,  of  course^ 
the  operation  which  tends  to  tear  it  from  them ;  they  wish  to  put 
an  end  to  that  operation,  if  possible;  and  therefore  they  apply  to 
the  censorial  fimction  of  the  press  all  the  emthets  of  abuse,  which 
they  have  any  hope,  can  be  made  to  stick*  They  do  not  distinguish 
the  occasions ;  and  observe  that  the  cotsorial  operations  of  the 
press  are  good  or  bad,  just  as  the  occasion  is  proper  or  improper, 
on  which  they  are  applied  •  They  hide  fix)m  themselves,— -or  at  any 
rate  they  endeavour  to  hide  from  others, — that  praise  or  blame,  in 
their  largest  acceptation,  and  by  whatsoever  instrument  applied, 
can  be  called  neither  good  nor  bad,  in  the  abstract*  They  are 
good  or  bad,  no  otherwise  than  as  they  are  properly  or  improperly 
applied.  And  there  are  of  course  occasions,  on  which  the  highest 
pndse  and  the  highest  blame  are  appropriate,  desirable,  and  cal* 
culated  to  do  go<xl. 

On  all  occasions,  therefore,  on  which  men  hear  abusive  e(M« 
thets  heaped  on  the  use  of  the  censorial  powers  of  the  press,  they 
should  stop  firom  joining  in  the  insidious  cry,  till  they  have  fiist 
asked  themselves,  and  ascertained  to  what  persons  or  things  it  is, 
that  the  censure  has  been  directed;  for,  if  they  are  persons  or 
things  who  deserved  the  censure,  it  has  been  good ;  and  is  evil, 
then,  and  then  only,  when  applied  where  it  is  not  deserved.  If  it 
is  applied  to  persons,  by  whose  conduct  any  great  good  is  with* 
lield  from  mankind,  and  in  respect  to  whom  it  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  power,  when  other  means  of  prevailing  upon  them  to  con* 
form  to  the  calk  of  general  good,  cannot  easily  be  found,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  instruments  which  providence  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  man ;  and  they  deserve  the  greatest  praise,  who  employ 
it  with  the  greatest  effect. 

We  have  observed,  that  there  are  two  classes  on  whom  the  cen* 
sures  of  the  press,  when  the  removal  of  some  of  the  inveterate  evils 
afflicting  humanity  is  in  view,  may  be  employed  with  advantage^ 
the  indiflferent,  and  the  interested.  The  conduct  of  the  indiflerent, 
on  such  occasions,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  They  are 
not  less  exasperated  against  the  freedom  of  the  press,  nor  less  zea* 
lous  in  the  use  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  discredited  and 
put  down,  than  those  are  who  profit  by  the  mischief^  and  .who  are 
the  principal  cause  of  its  prolonged  and  hateful  existence*  This, 
at  first  sight,  may  appear  a  little  extraordinary,  because  it  is  a 
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truth  thnty  beretofore,  on  the  part  of  the  press,  this  class  of  persony 
has  been  unduly,  and  somewhat  unthinkingly,  spared*  The  at-- 
tention  of  writers  has  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  those  who,  on 
each  occasion,  appeared  to  have  the  principal  interest,  in  some 
mischievous  practice  or  institution,  and  whose  endeavours  were  po-* 
sitive,  not  like  those  of  the  indifferent,  merely  negative,  to  preserve 
it  in  existence.  As  the  censures  of  the  press  passed  over  the.  heads 
of  the  indifferent,  they  might  have  been  expected  to  be  quiet,  and 
to  leave  the  task  of  crying  it  down  to  those  who  suffered  by  its 
exertions*  But  they  liave  acted  otherwise;  and  their  voice  is 
almost  uniformly  heard  swelling  earnestly,  the  chorus  of  those  who 
iadiscrin^inately  abuse  the  use  of  censure  by  the  press,  and  utterly 
disregard  the  difference  of  its  being  justly  or  unjustly,  usefully  or 
burtfuilv,  bestowed. 

,  Their  conduct  is  not  without  an  adequate  motive ;  and  that  mo« 
live  is  far  too  seldom  understood.  The  fact  is,  that  this  indiffer- 
ence  itself  furnishes  a  motive,  as  will  be  clearly  seen,  when  the  case 
IB  looked  into  with  a  little  attention  ;  and  a  motive,  which  .impells 
them  in  a  direction  opposite  to  thegeneral  good. 

Every  man,  of  course,  die  indiflSrent  (who  Sails  not  in  point  of 
selfishness),  as  well  as  oihers,  desires  good  things  of  all  sorts  for 
himself;  among  other  things,  the  favourable  regards  of  mankind* 
But  for  their  favourable  regards,  those  who  are  willing-f-which  he 
is  not— to  take  pains  to  promote  the  interest  of  mankind,  are  ri- 
vals ;  and,  as  often  as  they  succeed,  triumphant  rivals.  They  are, 
therefore,  objects  of  his  hatred.  He  is  the  enemy  of  the  philan^ 
thropist  and  the  patriot.  He  does  not  wish  success  to  tlieir  designs^ 
because  their  lustre  will,  in  that  case,  obscure  his  own.  He  is 
thus  the  natural  ally  of  all  the  more  active  enemies  of  mankind ;  of 
those  who  labour  to  prolong  ipischievous  practices  a^d  institutions, 
on  account  of  tlie  benefit  which  they  derive  from  them ;  and  op  most 
occasions  they  obtain  his  cooperation.  In  the  cause  of  humanity 
it  is,  eminently  true,  that  he  who  is  not  for  it,  is  almost  always 
against  it.  The  reason,  therefore,  is  apparent,  why  tliose  who 
may  be  held  as  the  indifferent  class*— those  who  have  little  regard 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  are  almost  always  ranked  among  the 
enemies  of  the  press,  that  is,  of  censure  by  the  press ;  without 
i^ich  its  other  functions  would  be  an  instrument  of  evil,  not  of 
good— the  cause  of  universal  and  mischievous  delusion. 

These  are  considerations,  which,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
business,  they  ha\^  so  faithfully  pursued,  it  behoves  the  frieods 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  our  opinion,  most  at- 
tentively to  weigh  ;  and  if  they  are  convinced  as  we  think  they  as- 
suredly ought  to  be,  that  loud  and  uni^paring  censure  is  now  the 
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jHfiacipal  weapon  remaimng  for  them  to  use^  they  ought  to  study 
carefully  and  immediately  by  what  method  the  means  which  they 
possess  can  be  most  successfully  employed. 

The  means  at  their  command  are  powerful  in  the  highest  der 
gree.  Some  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  writers  of  tlieir  age 
and  nation  are  counted  in  their  number ;  and  they  possess,  which 
is  perhaps  of  still  more  importance,  money  in  abundance,  to  em- 
ploy— and  to  employ  persevcringly^  tlie  pens  of  those  who  cannot 
afibrd  gratuitous  labour.  Into  a  large  class  of  the  channels  of 
communication — cliannels  exciting  a  powerful  influence  on  tlie 
sentiments  of  tlieir  age — money  would  always  command  the  admi^* 
sion  of  able  articles,  provided  and  avowed  by  them.  Ofthesp 
4)ublications,  of  which  the  pages  are  not  open  to  the  admission  ojf 
thirds  for  pay,  the  principal  are  already  on  their  side ;  and  they 
Jiave  only  to  employ  well  the  influence  which  they  possess,  to  get 
them  warmly  to  second  their  endeavours.  They  possess  anotliejr 
most  important  advantage,  in  the  speeches  in  Parliament,  of  those 
,who  eitlier  belong  to  their  body,  or  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  great  eSect  which  fs 
.capable  of  being  produced  by  this  engine  ;  and  the  study  which 
ought  to  be  made  by  those  who  have  the  accomplishment  of  the 
abolition  at  heart,  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  opeiated  with, 
in  the  most  efiectual  manner.  Censure,  pointedly  enforced  ip 
Parliament  by  men  of  consequence,  always  falls  with  great  weight, 
and  propagates  widely  the  opinions  which  it  implies.  It  is  en- 
sured of  a  more  extensive  circulation  and  perusal,  bein^  reported 
in  all  newspapers,  and  read  by  every  body,  than  any  thing  which 
otherwise  drops  from  tlie  pen  or  tlie  lips  of  any  man.  Not  onlj^ 
therefore,  should  as  many  speeches  as  possible,  of  the  proper  de- 
scription, be  pronounced  (fpr  it  is  repetition  which  produces  inv- 
.portant  effects),  but  a  plan  should  be  matured  for  that  purpose—^ 
a  plan  for  their  succeeding  and  supporting  one  anoUier,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  effect  of  them  the  most  irresistible. 

There  is,  we  believe,  no  question,  that  the  French  Government  Is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  delay  that  takes  place  in  combining  the 
means  which  are  necessary  for  putting  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  and  all  the  crimes  and  miseries  which  are  connected  with  it. 

In  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  anticipate  ^ 
question  which  will  very  naturally  be  asked  ;  What  advantage  can 
be  derived  from  the  censorial  powers  of  the  press,  when  the  partv 
upon  whom  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  impression  should  be  prodqcea, 
are  independent  of  the  operation  of  the  instrument  employed  ?  In 
what  manner  can  tl\e  French  Government  be  made  to  feel  any 
apprelienaion  from  observations  made  upon  it  in  printed  pai>ers  ip 
-England?     Is  thei'c  a  probability  that  it  will  treat  with  any  thing 
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l)ut  contempt,  the  strongest  terms  of  disapprobation,  which  can, 
through  such  a  medium,  be  appHed  to  its  conduct  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  effect  of  censure  in  this  case  will 
be  greatly  weakened,  by  tlie  situation  of  the  party  on  whom  it  is 
intended  to  operate.  There  are,  nevertheless,  considerations  which 
lay  a  foundation  sufficient,  at  least,  to  justify  the  trial ;  and  where 
the  object  is  one  of  great  importance,  every  thing  which  may  be 
counted  upon  as  auxiliary  to  the  end,  acquires  a  corresponding 
value. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
of  right  feeling  upon  this  subject,  has  brought  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  averse  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  abolition,  and  who 
would  prevent  it  if  they  could,  to  a  particular  point,  which  is  pe» 
culiarly  worthy  of  notice.  They  no  longer  say  that  they  will  en- 
deavour to  prevent  it.  They  say  that  they  wish  for  its  accom- 
plishment They  have  recourse  to  subterfuge.  They  say,  and  do 
not.  They  tell  the  friends  of  the  abolition,  that  they  accord  with 
their  wishes ;  but  those  obstacles,  the  removal  of  which  depends 
upon  them,  remain  unremoved.  They  pretend  one  cause  after 
another.  They  speak  in  vague,  general  phrases.  Difficulties- 
great  difficulties,  stand  in  the  way.  Time  must  be  given.  And 
to  this  discourse  there  is  no  end.  They  to  whom  these  excuses  are 
made,  take  them,  with  some  little  demonstration,  perhaps,  of  dis- 
saUsfaction ;  but  still  are  constrained  to  take  tliem ;  becduse  the 
laws  of  soft  behaviour  will  not  permit  those  who  receive  it,  to  tell 
those  who  give,  what  they  think  of  them. 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  expedient  that  they  should  be  told.  It  is 
expedient  that  this  milk-and-water  mode  of  urging  a  great  business 
should  come  to  a  close,  when  it  is  found  to  be  utterly  inadequate 
to  its  purpose.  The  policy  of  subterfuge  should  not  be  allowed  to 
prevail,  when  direct  opposition  no  longer  dares  to  show  its  face.  To 
defeat  the  policy  of  subterfuge,  little  more  is,  in  most  cases,  required, 
than  to  unmask  it.  The  impostor  must,  to  his  face,  be  told  what  he  is. 
The  pretences  which  he  uses  must  not  be  received.  He  must  be 
told  what  they  are.  And  what  are  they  ?  They  are  affirmations 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact:  but  affirmations  deliberately 
made,  with  a  knowledge  that  they  have  no  foundation  in  fact, 
have  an  appropriate  term  in  English;  and  to  this  epithet  the 
greater  part  of  the  affirmations  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
those  who  have  the  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  and 
do  not,  are  incontestably  entitled. 

Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  a  steady  practice  of  receiving  false 
pretences,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  at  once  and  plainly  as 
false ;  at  any  rate,  if  done  by  persons  in  authority, — persons  whose 
opinions  could  not  fail  to  influence  other  men's  opinions  generally, — 

would. 
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would,  of  itself,  go  far  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  such  pretences, 
and  to  that  mischievous  conduct  which  they  are  necessary  to  covier. 
What  we  wish  to  see,  therefore,  is  declarations  boldly  and  un- 
sparingly put  forth,  by  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  so  meritori- 
ously exert  themselves  in  this  great  concern ;  declarations,  authen- 
ticated by  their  names,  of  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  these 
pretences,  by  which  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  is  so 
cruelly  deferred. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  by  whom  the  policy  of  sub- 
terfuge is  adopted  on  this  occasion. 

The  first  of  these  must  be  considered  the  members  of  the  French 
Government,  and  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  influenced ;  because 
they  are  the  parties  most  immediately  interested  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  slave  trade. 

The  second  are  the  members  of  those  other  Governments,  wliich 
might  in  this  case  exert  a  sufficient  authority  over  the  Government 
of  France;  and  who,  professing  all  the  time  to  have  the  strongest 
desire  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  abolition,  abstain  from  ex- 
ercising that  authority. 

The  press  ought  to  tell  to  both  of  these  classes  what  is  the  true 
character  of  the  conduct  which  they  pursue. 

The  French  Government  is  peculiarly  situated ;  and  they  who 
know  the  circumstances  ought  to  give  to  them  that  publicity,  from 
which,  in  one  way  or  another,  good  effects  are  certain  to  ensue. 

It  is  understood,  that  among  the  emigrants  who  lost  their  estates 
in  the  French  revolution,  who  have  returned  with  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  who  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  Govern- 
ment, a  considerable  number  have  estates,  some  of  them  very  large 
ones,  in  the  West  Indies.  These  estates  they  are  very  desirous  of 
turning  to  advantage ;  for  the  sake  of  this  advantage,  they  are  very 
desirous  of  continumg  the  slave  trade ;  and  to  favour  their  inclina- 
tions and  interest,  the  Government  chooses  to  continue  Use  trade ; 
holding  the  language,  at  the  same  time,  of  persons  who  wish  its 
abolition.  This  game  has  been  playing  for  a  number  of  years ;  and 
till  such  time  as  the  old  noble  families,  who  derive  an  income  from 
this  source,  are  tired  of  desiring,  or  the  Government  is  tired  of  in- 
dulging them,  or  other  Governments  are  tired  of  looking  on  with 
indifference,  diere  is  no  end  that  can  be  seen  to  the  playing  of  it. 

It  is,  we  think,  to  be  expected,  that  something  may  be  done  by 
shame,  upon  parties  thus  situated ;  upon  men  who  have  been 
making  such  appeals  to  the  humanity  of  the  world ;  upon  men 
who  have  been  crying  out  so  loudly  against  injustice  and  oppression^ 
when  perpetrated  by  other  Governments,  m  France ;  upon  men, 
who  have  the  language  of  religion  so  much  in  their  mouths,  and 
profess  to  be  so  completely  governed  by  its  precepts. 

Thq 
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The  trial  -should  most  undoubtedly  be  made.  Those  friends  of 
^e  abolitiouy  whose  situation  and  character  are  such  as  to  give 
weight  to  what  they  say,— whose  declaraUons  will  be  universally 
read,-— wliose  opinions  will  be  quoted,  and  will  govern  the  opinions 
of  other  men,  should  express  themselves  freely.  They  must  tell 
the  French  Govemmenti  and  those  by  whom  it  is  influenced,  what 
they  will  be  constrained  to  think  of  it,  and  what  the  world  will 
think  of  it,  if  those  obstructions,  which  it  occasions  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  wiiich  are  the  main  cause  of  its  continuance, 
are  permitted  to  exist. 

,  We  think  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge  more  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  at  present.  Those  whom  we  are  addressings 
cannot  but  see  the  importance  of  tlie  course  which  we  are  recom- 
mending, and  are  restrained  from  pursuing  it,  only  by  those  habits 
of  respect  for  tiie  feelings  of  others,  which  are  exceedingly  amiable, 
when  accompanied  with  just  calculations;  but  than  which  no- 
thing is  more  misciiievous,  when  fear  to  touch  the  feelings  of  one 
set  of  persons,  makes  us  bring,  or  continue,  suflerings  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  upon  a  much  more  numerous  class  of  other 
persons.  Reflection  in  this  ca^e  must  overcome  habit :  reflection 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Africans  must  overcome  a  misplaced  ten- 
derness for  ttie  feelings  of  tliose  who  act  as  their  enemies,  and  as 
the  enemies  of  mankind. 

The  Governments  wliich  might  exert  a  decisive  influence  upon 
Ihat  c^  France  in  the  case  before  us,  are,  the  Government  of  Rus- 
'^ia,  and  our  own  Government,  The  question  is,  in  what  degree 
they  can  be  made  to,  receive  impressions  through  tlie  instrumenta- 
lity of  the  press.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  of  them  maintain  a 
conduct  op  this  important  concern,  very  litde  creditable  to  dieir 
humanity,  their  truth,  or  indeed  didr  courage ;  for  subterfuge  is  al* 
ways  the  policy  of  pusillanimity.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
povernment  of  Russia,  we  are  not  sancuine  in  our  expectations 
ibat  shame  can  ho  made  to  do  much  gooa  upon  it.  Unhappily,  it 
js  very  nearly  beyond  the  reach  of  shame.  It  is  out  of  the  pale  of 
European  and  civilized  society.  The  disgust  which  it  inspires  in 
ti)e  minds  of  those  who  inhabit  Loiulofi  and  Paris,  very  slightly 
fiflects  the  feelings  of  the  men  or  women  who  haunt  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg*  They  form  a  world  to  themselves ;  and  little  un- 
derstand, as  they  little  regard,  the  feelings  of  those  who  live  in  what 
jKvith  respect  to  them  is  almost  anotlier  world* 

But  if  shame,  on  account  of  inhumanity  or  bad  faith,  cannot  be 
piade  to  operate  upon  those  who  influence  the  counsels  of  Russia, 
^ny  of  those  salutary  terrors  which  are  made  to  r^ach  a  Government 
through  the  medium  of  public  opinion,  are  if  possible  still  more  out 
of  the  question.  There  if  little  or  no  public  op'uiion  in  Russia ;  none 
*        •  •  at 
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at  least  to  create  any  useful  fears  in  the  Goyemment.  The  Govern* 
ment  is  so  strongs  and  the  people  bo  weak,  that  it  would  not  much 
regard  what  they  should  thiak ;  but  it  remains  in  a  state  of  still 
more  complete  indifierence,  when  it  has  the  assurance  that  they 
will  hardly  think  at  all  upon  such  subjects. 

We  confess,  therefore^x  seeing  the  disposition  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  give  fair  words  upon  this  subject,  and  then  to  stop, 
we  are  inclin^  to  abandonall  hope  of  co-operation  from  that 
quarter,  and  to  relieve  this  great  monarch  from  the  temptation  to 
QCt  the  impostor  on  this  subject  any  longer. 
.  With  respect  to  our  own  Government  and  its  members,  the  case 
is  fortunately  very  difierent^  They  are  open  to  the  feelings  both  of 
shame,  and  of  apprehension,  from  the  operation  of  public  opinion ; 
and  the  only  consideration  is,  how  they  can  be  made  to  feel  the  force 
of  it  most  usefully  on  the  present  occasion. 

That  they  are  sincere  m  their  declarations  when  they  say  they 
wish  for  the  abolition,  we  are  happy  to  express  our  entire  convic- 
tion. But  thei*e  is  a  difierence  between  having  a  wish^and  a  wish 
sufficiently  strong  to  take  much  trouble,  and  run  any  ri^. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  our  Government  have  the  first  sort  of 
wish,  they  have  qot  the  latter  sort.  It  is  not  to  be  believed,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  do  all  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  do,  that  die 
French  Government  would  not  yield  to  their  inclinations  upon  thi^ 
«ubject«  It  is  perfecdy  certain,  that  the  benefite  which  the  French 
(Sovemment  derives  from  ours,  and  which  might  be  withheld ;  that 
ihe  inconveniences  which  that  Government  could  be  made  to  sus- 
tain, by  the  justifiable  use  of  the  powers  possessed  by  ours,  far 
outweigh  the  paltry  interest  by  which  it  is  governed,  rising  out  of 
the  demands  of  a  few  families  of  old  nobles. 

If  pur  Government  do  not  use  the  powers  which  they  possess^ 
ihey  must  be  treated  as  accomplices  with  the  French  Government; 
accomplices  in  upholding,  for  the  sake  of  these  families,  the  trade 
in  huinan  flesh ;  in  other  words,  of  sacrificing  to  an  increase  of 
the  wealth  of  a  few  favourites,  every  tiling  which  makes  life  worth 
possessing  oq  the  part  oi  a  numerous  portion  of  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  creatures. 

If  our  Government,  and  those  who  influence  it,,  are  not  made 
to  feel  shame,  and  apprehension  both,  from  persevering  in  such  a 
conduct  as  this,  we  say  confidently  that  it  will  be  the  tault  of  the 
abolitionists  then^elves. 
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Art.  XII<— On  Pumskmeni. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

WB  hardly  know  any  thing  more  painful  to  the  English  ear 
than  the  accusation  so  frequently  made  by  foreigners  of 
the  unnecessary  severity  of  our  penal  code.  Why,  it  is  constantly 
asked,  is  a  system  of  punishment  persevered  in,  ivhich  shocks  the 
humanity  of  every  one  who  either  sees  or  hears  of  its  inflicUon ; 
and  which,  by  the  confession  of  all  who  are  most  qualified  to 
decide  upon  the  subject,  has  totally  failed  in  efiecdng  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  ?  The  answer,  however,  generally  given  to  this 
question  is.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  lessen  the  severe  penalties  of 
the  law,  until  some  secondary  punishments  are  discovered  which 
experience  has  proved  capable  of  producing  the  same  salutary 
efl^t. — ^This  answer  appears  to  us  futile  and  unsatisfactory; — 
fudle,  because  it  presupposes  the  very  question  at  issue— that  the 
penalty  of  death  is  really  operative  in  the  prevention  of  crime ; — 
imd  unsatisfactory,  because,  though  no  steps  have  been  taken  by 
tliose  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  administration  of  the 
law,  as  it  regards  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  public,  this  culpable  negligence  is  put  forth  as  a  reason  why 
a  system  should  be  continued  which  secures  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  In  the  mean  time,  the  justice  of  the  country  is  inter- 
rupted ;  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
the  law ;  and,  from  the  impossibility  of  executing  its  enactments, 
a  degree  of  impunity  is  given,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to 
augment  the  number,  and  increase  the  turpitude,  of  oflfences. — 
Thus  it  appears  by  Parliamentary  documents,  that  in  the  last 
seven  years,  85,487  persons  have  been  committed  to  prison  in 
Great  Britain,  of  whom  56,310  were  convicted ;  of  this  number, 
7,683  received  sentence  of  death ;  (being  somewhat  more  than 
one-eighth,)  and  of  these  693  were  executed — or  one  in  11.  In 
order  to  show  the  rapid  increase  of  crime,  and  how  little  in  the 
way  of  prevention  has  been  effected  by  severe  laws,  it  is  necessary 
to  ob^rve,  that  in  the  first  year  (1815)  of  the  series,  553  persons 
were  sentenced  to  death,  out  of  whom  57  were  executed  ;  and,  in 
the  last  year  (1821),  1,134  were  condemned,  of  whom  1 14  suffered 
death.  We  entreat  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  important 
fact,  of  the  doubling  of  crimes  under  the  operation  of  the  law ;  and 
we  would  ask  the  defenders  of  the  system;  By  what  criterion  is  die 
policy  of  a  practice  to  be  tried,  except  by  that  of  its  efficacy  i 

Now,  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  tliat  if  there  had  been  no  inflic- 
tion of  the  penalty  of  death,  crimes  would  have  increased  in  a 
greater  proportion^  and  that  the  augmentation  of  ofiences  is  to  be 
^ascribed  to  other  causes,  than  to  the  over-severity,  and  consequent 
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nonaezectitiQii,  by«wohls  of  tbe  law.  It  would,  indjaatil,  be  idle  to  as- 
cribealHbe  augmentation  in  (he  number  c^oflfenoes  to  the  severity 
of  the  penakcode,  as  we  are  .wellaware  of  the  efiects  of  a  long  war^ 
in  impoverishing  and  demor^izing  a  nation :  yet,  it  is  curious  to 
lemarky  that  in  the  few  cases  wh^  the  punishment  of  death  has 
been  abered  to  one  of  a  milder  character,  the  offence  has  been 
rather  on  the  decline.  The  crime  of  stealing  goods  from  bleaching* 
grounds  was  formerly  punished  with  death — the  law  has  recently 
been  changed,  and  the  commission  of  the  ofience  has  diminished 
twoHthirds ;  and  though  on  ^at  of  larceny  from  the  person,  there 
is  an  increase,  yet  it  is  not  in  a  greater  proportion  than  other 
crimes.  Indeed,  an  increase.of  convictions  might  reasonably  have 
bew  expected ;  and  that  probaUlity  formed  part  of  the  argument 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  liie  enlightened  author  of.  tbe  measure — 
^'  Repeal  these  statutes  (said  he)*— lessen  the  severity  of  laws, 
.which  deter  judges,  and  juries,  and  prosecutors,  from,  tbe  execu« 
tion  of  their  duties,  which  give  impunity  and  encouragement  to 
criminals,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  a  greater  facilify  in  their 
detection ; — ^the  feelings  of  the  public  will  be  in  favour  of,  and  not 
adverse  to,  die  law ;  prosecutors  will  be  found  to  seek  for  justice 
at  your  tribunals,  who  heretofore  shrunk  back  with  horror  from 
shedding  the  blood  of  a  fellow*creatuce  for  tlie  value  of  a  handker- 
chief or  a  pocket-book/' .  We  are  prepared,  indeed,  to  contend, 
that  the  whole  system  of  punishment  has  been  radically  defective 
in  this  country.  The  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  has  lost, 
if  it,  indeed,  ever  possessed,  any.  salutary  example;  and  all  the 
other  penalties  of  the  law,  iiave  been  so  constructed,  as  to  become 
by-words  for  inefficacy  and  worthlessness. 

Our  first  proposition  is,  that  die  chance  of  incurring  capital  pu- 
niahnent  deters  few  from  the  commission,  of  any  ofience  what- 
soever; and  even  where  such  punishment  has  bc^  carried  into 
eflect  with  the  greatest  severity,  the  crime  which  it  was  intended 
to  prevent  has  grown  under  its  infliction.  In  this  part  of.  the  ar- 
gument we  remove  from  our  consideration  all  the  difiiculties  of 
conviction  arising  from  the  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  part  of 
prosecutors,  judges,  and  juries,  M  the  sad  efiects  of  these  exhibr* 
tions  of  slaughter  on  the  public  heart ;.  but  we  limit  our  reasonings 
to  the  mere  dry  question,  Is,  oris  not,  crime  prevented  i  In  1815, 
119  persons  were  capitally  convicted  of  burglary,  in  1821,  294; 
of  horse-steattng  in  181^,  65,  in  .1821,  129  r  of  housebreaking  in 
the  day  time,  and  of  larceny  in  .1815,  53,  in  1821,  167 ;  of  murder 
in  1815,  15,  in. 1821, .28;  of  robbery  of  the.  person  on  the  high- 
way, &c.  in  1 8 1 5,  43,  in  i  82 1 ,  1 60.  These  are  the  worst  ofiences 
that  are  perpetrated ;  and  yet  in  defiance  of  a  liberal,  though  not 
excessive  execution  of  the  utmost  severity  of  the  lawj  in  the.  short 

period 


{leriod  of  Bcvea  years/  the  rkuo  of  crime  has  neirly  in  ifi  cttes 
douUedy  and  in  some  quadnipled.«-^-Tbere  is  yet  another  oSemx 
upon  which  we  wish  to  oflkr  a  few  remarks.  We  refer  to  the 
crime  of  forgery :  for  many  years  the  penalty  of  death  for  this  ofi- 
fence  was  almost  unsparingly  inflicted ;  yet  Uie  crime  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  became  impossible  to  execute  all  who  were 
convicted ;  and  though  the  number  of  executions  equalled  that  for 
the  most  atrocious  and  sanguinary  ofienoes,  stall  the  crime  went  on 
augmenting,  and  the  la i».  became  tempered  in  its  practice  fixm  this 
cause  alone,  that  it  was  not  possiUe,  'm  the  state  of  public  man- 
ners and  feeUngs,  to  carry  its  severities  into  eflect  The  execa- 
tions  for  this  crime  were,  however,  for  some  tame,  in  the  proportioa 
of  one  in  two ;  yet  such  was  the  increase  of  oflfenders,  that  the  Bank 
was  compelled  to  admit  the  greater  number  to  plead  ^ihy  to  the 
minor  offence,  of  having  for|^  notes  in  thdr  possession,  the  pu- 
nishment of  which  is  not  capital,  but  fourteen  years'  traneportationr. 
In  order  to  show  that  the  greatest  rigour  was  exercised,  we  subjoia 
the  following  Uble,  calculated  from  Pariiamentary  documents,  the 
returns  from  which  they  are  constructed  not  being  in  existence  prior 
to  1805.  From  1805  to  1818,  there  were  capitally  convicted  of— 

Burglary   1874  Executed,  199  or  1  in   9 

Counteifi^t  coin    «...    96   9  or  1  in  10 

.    Foiigery  and  uttering    501    •••«••••  207  or  1  in   Si 

Shooting  stabbing,  and  admi- 
nistenng  poison,  with  inteht 
tomur&r 147    •« 49  or  1  in    3 

Highway  robbery 848   118or  1  in   8 

•  Hightreason ...•••     3£   •••••...      Ogt  1  in   5< 

•  Arson,  or  wilfully  burning  of 

property   ••« •••     58   ••••«•••    29  or  1  in   2: 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  these  executions,  and  the 
little  compunctiou  shown  to  shedding  human  blood,  in^  cases  of 
Ibrgery,  the  crime  continued  to  augment,  as  the  following  state^^ 
ment  will  demonstrate.  During  the  last  seven  years,  there  were 
convictied  of  forgery,  and  uttering  of  forged  instruments — 
In  1815..  21,  of  whom  were  executed  11 

1816..  43 18 

1817..  62 18 

1818..  86 .24 

1819..  55 14 

1820.. 101 20 

1821..  70 .V i6 

For  hamg  forged  notes  in  possession,  there  were  convicted/-* 
In  1815,  60—1816,  80-^1817,  100—1818,  i55— -1819,  l64-« 
1820,  272—1821,  180. 

Thus 
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•    Thu^  It  13  evidecity  ihat  capital  punishuierit  lials  entirely  fftiled  in 
afibrding  protection  to  the  puUic  against  the  crime  of  forgery :  and 
as  transportation  has  long  ceased  to  be  considered  any  puni9h-*> 
ment  at  all,  the  crime  of  forgery  has  advanced  in  an  increased 
ratio ;  and  the  only  check  given  to  it  has  been,  not  through  the 
medium  of  punishment,  but  by  the  removal  of  the  temptation  to 
commit  the  crime,  viz.  by  withdrawing,  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  tlie 
fHie-pound  notes  from  circulation.     The  more,  then,  this  great 
question  is  examined  into,  whether  it  be  discussed  upon  general 
prioctples,  or  by  the  history  of  every  particular  ofience,  the  mor6 
fully  tio  we  consider  our  proposition  made  out — ^that  capital  pu^ 
ni^hments  are  not  the  means  by  which  crimes  are  to  be  prevented; 
The  same  demand  may  still  be  made-*Why  do  not  crimes  di^ 
minish  f"— Why  does  this  terrible  penalty  not  deter  persons  from 
the  commission  of  them?— The  answer  is.  It  does  not  deter,  be^ 
cause  4t  has  no  more  efiect  on  the  thief  than  the  chance  of  being 
killed  in  batde  has  upon  the  soldier  in  preventing  his  enlrstment ! 
both  equally  shut  their  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  their  actions-^ 
both  are  tempted  by  present  advantage  to  overlook  evil  contingent 
cies.     Mr.  Uarmer,  an  evidence  of  Hie  highest  value,  declar^  to 
the  Committee  on  Criminal  Law,  that,  according  to  his  experience 
and  he  had  been  counsel  to  upwards  of  £000  felons,  the  penalty  of 
tieath  had  no  terror  to  common  thieves,  who  are,  indeed,  accuse 
tomed  to  regard  a  violent  death  as  the  natural  end  of  their  career, 
and,  in  speaking  of  it,  to  use  the  common  adage  that  ''  players  st 
bowls  must  expect  rubbers.*'     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  until  the 
warrant  of  execution  comes  down,  the  convicts  pass  their  time  in 
amusements,  and  appear  careless  of  thdr  probable  fate :  when  it 
at  last  arrives,  tlie  few  feverish  hours  between  its  arrival  and  the 
time  of  execution  are  soon  passed  away,  and  the  greater  number 
of  these  wretched  persons  quit  life  with  indifference,  or,  if  they 
show  any  interest,  it  is  for  those  who  survive  them,  and  for  the  cre- 
dit of  gaillantry,  or  "dying  game,**  as  it  is  termed,  on  the  scaffold. 
Those,  who  have  had  the  pain  of  witnessing  these  scenes,  will  agree 
with  us  in  the  opinion  that,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  strong  popu- 
lar  antipathy,  the  feelings  of  the  public  are  against  the  law,  and 
with  the  sufferers.     The  criminal  is  cheered  and  encouraged  to 
meet  his  fate  with  unconcern,  and,  as  he  has  lived  hardened,  to  die 
unrepenting :  round  the  scaffold  are  assembled  friends  to  encott- 
rage  and  console,  the  idle  to  gaze,  and  the  wicked  to  plunder. 
"  How  could  you  be  so  hardened  P"  said  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Ofdinary 
of  Newgate,  to  a  little  boy  who,  having  been  discharged  from  pri- 
son that  very  morning,  was  caught  in  the  act  of  picking  a  pocket 
close  to  the  scaffold,  on  which  two  of  his  former  companions  were 
tlien  hanging;  "  could  not  the  sight  of  their  deaths  check  your  dis- 
position 
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position  to  thieire  ?"  ^<  Lord,  Sir/^  replied  the  cUU,  <<^it  was  jttst 
the  moment;  for  when  all  eyes  were  lookup  at  the  men  hangidg, 
all  pockets  were  unguarded/'  We  have,  ourselves,  been  spectators 
of  these  confli^^  between  human  pride  and  sufiering,  and  of  that 
indiflference  on  tlie  part  of  those  whose  day  of  execution  was  fixed, 
and  who,  having  no  hope  of  life,  were  yet  not  prepared  to  die. 
The  most  remarkable  that  we  at  present  remember,  was  the  execu* 
tion  of  two  persons,  a  few  years  back,  for  murderous  assaults,  and 
robberies  at  West  End  fiuf  •  One  of  these  persons  was  a  regularly 
confirmed  thief,  who  acknowledged  that  he  deserved  iiis  &te-— that 
be  knew  he  should  meet  it— that,  after  all,  it  was  soon  over,— -and 
tliat  he  had  forfeited  his  life  an  hundred  times — ^^once  a  thief  (he 
^d)  it  was  almost  impos^ble  to  reform;  witliout  character,  who 
would  employ  me?  without  food,  or  money  to  purchase  it,  bow 
icould  I  live?  I  found  friends,  associates,  and  the  means  of  exist* 
ence  in  crime,  and,  all  I  can  say  is,  in  the  lottery  of  life  I  have 
drawn  a  blank.''  The  other  was  a  Gipsy  boy  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
ieen  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write — ^ignorant  of 
every  Uiing;  he  had  never  heard  of  a  prayer — ^lie  knew  not  what 
was  meant  by  religion,  nor  could  he  be  made  to  compreliend  the 
meaning  of  the  word :  when  told  he  was  to  die  the  next  day,  he 
cried,  and  asked  for  his  motlier.  It  is  just  to  those  who  adminir 
^tered  the  law  to  add,  that  this  boy  was  left  for  execution  on  ac- 
count of  an  act  of  ferocity  and  cruelty  \^4iich  he  personally  perpe- 
trated in  the  scufSe; — yet  never  surely  was  a  poor  creature  so  little 
prepared  for  so  speedy  a  termination  of  his  career — a  boy  in  size, 
and  intellect, — but  matured  in  the  commission  of  acts  of  yiolenos 
and  outrage.  When  he  appeared  on  the  scafibld,  cries  of  <*  Shame, 
shame !  look  at  tlie  child  !"  &c.  Sec.  were  beard  on  all  sides ;  and 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  a  greater  violence  to  public  feeling  has 
not  been  oflfered  for  some  years.  We  wish  to  ask  now — Who  bene- 
fited by  these  executions?  We  grant,  the  crimes  committed  were 
atrocious— but  have  tliese  punishments  prevented  their  recurrence? 
Every  year  the  number  of  street  robberies,  attended  with  acts  of 
cruelty,  have  increased :  true  it  is,  these  two  human  beings  have 
ceased  to  exist,  but  has  society  benefited  by  their  deaths  ?— have 
those  executions  been  exemplary  ?  We  re-afi\roi  without  hesita- 
tion,  that  though  the  feelings  of  the  public  are  decidedly  against  the 
.perpetrators  of  acts  of  cruelty,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  child  on 
the  scafibld  softened  every  heart, — the  sympathy  of  the  multitude 
was  excited  in  his  favour;  and,  in  the  place  of  horror  at  the  ofience, 
and  a  disposition  to  approve  of  the  infliction  of  tlie  severe  penalties 
of  the  law,  the  law  itself  was  coiniemned,  and  its.administrauon 
reviled  and  execrated.  These  scenes  are  of  common  occurrence; 
hardly  one  person  has  lately  been  executed  for  forgery  without  ex- 
citing 
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.  citing  similar:  feelings.  £igh^  times  a;  year,  or  oftener,  these  dread* 
.ful  exhibitions  are  made  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis;  tliey  are 
the  jest  of  the  wicked,  though  the  terror  of  the  wise  and  the  good ; 
.  ofiences  multiply  under  tlieir  infliction,  while  they  afford  neither 
.  reformation  nor  example. 

But,  no  doubt,  we  shall  be  told,  that  though  these  severe  pend 
laws  are  not  strictly  executed,  yet  the  chances  of  their  execution 
..  operate  as  a  restraint  on  evil-doers ;  and,  if  the  penaky  were  not 
.  heavy,  the  crimes  against  which  it  is  denounced,  would  be  more  . 
frequent.     If  this  argument  be  good,  we  ask,  Why  not  apply  the 
principle  throughout  ?  Why  not  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on 
every  species  of  oflence;  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest;  on  steaU 
ing  a  tenpenny  nail,  as.  well  as  on  the  murder  of  a  &ther  ? — for,  if  the 
greater  crimes  are  diminished  by  the  menace  of  severe  punishments, 
those  of  a  minor  character  will^  by  the  same  means,  .1>B  still  more 
.  eflfectually  checked.    The  truth  is,  this  reasoning' is  unbound.   The 
.  feelings  of  mankind  mark  the  true  distinction ;  and  tl\ough,  in  the    . 
scale  of  a  penal  code,  the  offence  of  petty  larceny  might  be  elevated 
to  the  crime  of  murder,  yet  no  legislature  could  so  blunt  the  na-* 
,tural  gopd  sense  of  a  people,  as  to  make.them  view  the  two  things 
.in  the  same  light,  or  prevent  them  frocn  piping  what  is  done,  attne 
,  present'  hour,  in  every  criminal  court  in  the  kingdom, — that  is^ 
evading  by  perjury  and  fraud  those  legal  enfictments  which  are  felt    . 
.  to  disgust  and  degrade  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  called  to     ' 
.their  execution,     k  it  not  then  high  time,-  we  ask,  to  retrace  our  . 
bteps  ip  the  Science  of  penal  legislatioii ;  to  actommodate  it  to  the 
.  feelings  and  habits  of  that  people,  whose  liv€s  and  properties  it  is  in-  . 
.  tended  to  protect ;  to  carry  into  our  courts  of  law,  the  active  co- 
.operation  of  all  classes  of  the  community ;  to  make  men  the  willing 
.ipstruments  of  penal  justice,  and  tateJs^h  them  to  seek  the  triumph 
of  the  law,  in  the  reformation,  and  not  in  the  slaughter^  of  their  fel^ 
low-creatures  ? 

Transportation. — The  punishment  (in  the  eye  of  the  law 
at  least)  next  in  severity  to  that  of  death,  is  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales.  That  colony  was  first  planted  in  1786,  and  it  has 
cost  the  people  of  Great  Britiun,  from  that  period  to.  18^1,  the  sum 
.of  4,828,841/,*  There  have  been  sent  to  this  colony,  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  28,£75  criminals.  This  punishment  is  awarded 
for  almost  all  species  of  oflence ;  for  all  those  crimes  .which,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  law,  are  denominated  felonies.  It  is  the  ccopmutation 
of  the  penalty  of  death  to  the  highwayman,  the  housebreaker,  and 
the  incendiary ;  it  comprehends,  with  the  exception  of  murder,  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  least  of  offences,  the  invader  of  your  family 

♦  Vide  Parliamentary  Returns,  1828.  . 
VOL,  IJ.  NO.  III.  L  at 
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at  midnight,  the  spoiler  of  a  pheasant-preserve  or  rablnt-warreia.. 
We  have  now  before  us  many  examples  of  that  strange  apportioa- 
ment  of  punishment  to  crime,  which  has  so  long  characterized  the 
enactments  of  British  law.  A.  B.  convicted  of  an  a^^vated 
breach  of  trust,  attended  with  tlie  crime  of  housebreaking;  the  sen* 
tence,  death,  commuted  to  transportation.  C.  D.  the  theft  of  a 
fowl, — respectable  parents,  good  character,  and  first  oflfence,— the 
same  punishment.  £•  F.  aged  eleven,  for  stealing  two  sweetmeat- 
glasses — first  offence — the  same  punishment.  We  could- cite  hun- 
dreds of  instances  of  the  same  kind,  all  bearing  the  same  distinct 
character  of  hurried  and  confused  legislation,  all  victims  to  that 
nietapliorical  net  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Paley,  and  into  the  meshes  of 
which  all  oflenders  are  swept,  however  different  in  character,  iii 
age,  in  crime,  or  in  station. 

It  is,  however,  said,  that  this  punishment  is  capable  of  being 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  of- 
fence ;  thus  partaking  of  one  of  the  qualities  of  rational  punish- 
ment—divisibility. This,  we  are  prepared  to  contend,  is  merely 
nominal.  To  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  subject  to  its 
operation,  any  transportation  at  all  amounts  to  banishment  fi'om 
home  for  life  :  exceptions  are,  however,  to  be  met  with ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  are  generally  Found  to  be  in  precisely  Uiat  class 
of  persons,  against  whom  the  vengeance  of  this  law  is  more  espe- 
cially directed,  and  whose  character  and  condnct  render  them  fit 
objects  for  its  severest  penalties.  The  most  hardened  and  ex- 
pert thieves  complete  their  education  in  the  academy  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  return  to  their  associates  at  home  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  respective  terms,  while  the  better  class  remain  in 
the  settlement.  Thus  the  mother  country  receives  again,  "  seven 
times  more  wicked  than  before,"  the  very  criminals,  whom,  at  an 
immense  expense,  she  had  transported  to  the  penal  settlement, 
planted  at  the  very  anUpodes,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reforming 
them.  Of  those  who  are  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  by  fiaur  the 
greater  proportion  are  for  limited  periods.  From  January  1816  ta 
January  1821,  13,481  petson?  have  been  transported  from  Great 
Britain  alone*,  of  whom  4048  were  for  life,  2128  for  fourteen, 
and  7305  for  seven  years,  averaging  2,626  per  annum ;  being  a 
greater  number  than  all  the  criminal  convictions,  for  every  species 
of  offence  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  1 806.  We  forbear  to  discuss 
here  theoriginal  policy  of  this  description  of  punishment,  or  theentire 
failure  of  the  experiment,  both  abroad  and  at  home.    With  regard 


♦  Fromlrclnnd  from  Sept.  1817  to  Sept.  1822,  3215  have  been  transported; 
fnr  life,  751;  for  fourteen  years,  143;  fur  seven  ditto,  2311.  Vide  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  1822. 

to 
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to  New  South  Wales,  we  would  ask,  what  has  been  produced  there 
(as  far  as  the  convicts  are  concerned)  but  aggravated  wickedness, 
and  a  depravation  of  morals  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
mankind  f  We  appeal  to  the  journals  of  Mr.  Collins,  whether  such 
has  not  been  the  case  in  all  the  early  period  of  the  settlement ;  and, 
for  the  events  of  late  years,  we  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Bigge,  in  182«.  We  would  fain  hope  that  this  Report 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  large,  as  every  page  of  it  is  crowded 
with  the  most  important  matter;  and  hideous,  as  we  well  knew, 
were  the  features  of  this  school  of  crime  and  misery,  established  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  recep^ 
tion  of  Auch  a  case  of  misgovemment  as  the  Report  exhibits,  in 
England,  there  is  now  but  one  opinion  of  its  feilure  as  a  place  of 
punishment.  Ofiences-  are  committed  by  some,  for  the.  sake  of 
going  there ;  it  is  hailed  by  them  as  a  desirable  asylum ;  to  the 
young  it  is  a  party  of  pleasure;  while  the  suffering  falls  on  the  in- 
Tiocent  alone-— on  the  wretched  wives  and  children  of  the  convicts 
who  are  subject  to  its  infliction.  Lords  Liverpool,  Bathurst,  and 
Sidmouth  allowed,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  as  a  punishment, 
transportation  had  lost  its  terrors :  that  is  to  say,  Since  diseases  on 
the  passage  out  have  ceased  to  sweep  away  half  the  passengers  in 
each  ship ;  since  those  who  escaped  pestilence  at  sea  have  ceased 
to  be  the  victims  of  famine  on  shore,  the  sentence  of  banishment 
from  home  has  deterred  no  one  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

This  punishment  is  now,  we  understand,  no  longer  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  seven  years*  transports  are  not  to  be  sent  to  New 
South  Wales ;  and  those  for  fourteen  years,  or  for  life,  are  not  to  be 
settled  at  Si4ney  or  Paramatta ;  but,  in  remote  places  in  the  set« 
tlement,  where  severity  is  to  be  really  applied,  and  the  mischievous 
system  abandoned  of  proclaiming  to  the  convict,  that  punishment 
is  at  an  end,  when,  in  fact,  it  ought  but  to  be  beginning.  We 
hope  also,  that  another  part  of  the  same  practice  will  cease, 
namely,  the  favours  which  have  been  shown  to  thieves  who,  on 
their  arrival,  were  known  to  possess  money ;  such  as  have  been 
successful,  we  mean,  in  making  their  fortunes  at  the  expense, 
and  sometimes  to  the  total  ruin,  of  those  whom  they  had  de- 
frauded. We  cannot  forget  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bux. 
ton  in  the  House  of  Commons,  last  session.  It  is  so  remark- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  so  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  adrni- 
nistering  the  affairs  of  this  place  of  punishment^  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  again  stating  the  particulars.  A  person  by  the  name 
of  Love  was  some  years  back  a  clerk  in  a  country  bank ;  he  robbed 
his  employers  of  20,000/. ;  they  declined  to  prosecute  capitally  ; 
he  was  tried  upon  the  minor  charge,  and  sentenced  to  transporta* 
tion.     Mr.  Buxton,  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his  being  sent  to 

L2  New 
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New  Soutli  Wales,  applied  to  have  him  conBned  either  in  the 
Hulks,  or  in  the  Penitentiary;  but  Lord  Sidmouth  refused  bis 
consent,  being  probably  ignorant  at  that  time  of  the  treatment 
which  monied  thieves  received  on  their  arrival  in  New  South 
Wales :  accordingly,  he  was  sent  to  the  colony :  he  took  with  him 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  20,000/.,  and  a  man  transported 
from  the  same  county  became  one  of  his  servants,  Mr.  Love  hav- 
ing, soon  after  his  arrival,  procured  a  ticket  of  leave,  which  ex- 
empted him  from  labour,  and  from  all  punishment.  This  servant 
writes  to  his  friends  at  home  a  glowing  description  of  the  prosperity 
of  his  master,  of  "  Squire  Love,"  as  he  terms  him.  We  under- 
stand the  squire  has  since  received  His  Majesty's  pardon,  and  is 
now  an  opulent  settler,  deriving  wealth  from  the  plunder  of  bis  late 
employer  in  England.  We  have  in  our  possession  several  cases 
of  a  similar  description,  detailed  in  letters  from  convicts  to  tlieir 
families,  all  setting  forth  tlie  blessed  effects  of  robbery,  and  how 
much  better  off  they  are  in  New  South  Wales  tlian  at  home.  One 
of  these  fortunate  thieves  thus  writes  to  his  wife,  alluding  to  tlie 
commission  pf  an  act  of  burglary,  for  which  he  was  transported, 
,"  Oh !  it  was  the  best  night's  work  1  ever  did  in  my  Ufe."  State- 
ments such  as  these  have  run  like  wildfire  through  tlie  working  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  and  transportation  is  either  derided  as  a 
jest,  or  hailed  as  a  blessing. 

We  refer  generally  to  Mr.  Bigge's  Report  for  minute  detaik,  illu- 
strative of  the  total  failure  of  the  experiment  as  it  has  been  carried 
into  execution.  AH  that  has  ever  been  said  or  written  upon  it  by 
others,  is  confirmed  in  every  particular  by  this  official  inquirer,  and 
we  confess  that  we  view,  with  some  doubt  of  their  ultynate  success, 
the  projects  of  amendment  which  be  has  suggested.  We  are  con- 
vinced the  colony  cannot  endure  much  longer  the  vast  influx  of 
criminals,  which  have  been  latterly  sent  there ;  and  that  capital 
and  character  are  the  two  commodities  which  the  mother  country 
roust  now  study  to  export.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Bigge,  that  the 
employment  of  convicts  on  the  part  of  Government  must  cease ; 
that  they  ought  to  be  scattered  and  spread  about  through  the  co- 
lony, as  the  assembling  of  them  in  Sidney,  or  Paramatta,  produces 
the  same  effect  on  public  morals  there,  as  the  concentration  of  ty- 
phus fever  in  an  hospital  does  to  the  health  of  its  inmates.  Di- 
spersed through  the  settlement  as. bonded  servants,  they  may  slowly 
but  gradually  lose  the  vices,  and  cease  to  perpetrate  the  crimes, 
for  the  commission  of.  which  they  have  become  exiles  from  tlieir 
native  home«  With  a  beautiful  climate,  and  not  unfruitful  soil,  a 
wise  and  limited  Government,  maintained  in  the  true  spirit  of  En- 
glish liberty,  will  r^iise  up,  even  out  of  the  unpromising  materials 
we  have  been  describing,  a  noble  and  lasting  monument  of  British 
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industry  and  {)erseverflnce.  But  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
owes  the  most  watchful  attention  to  the  safety  of  those  persons, 
who  have  embarked  their  properties  and  established  their  families 
in  these  distant  regions.  One  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  world 
should  surely  never  be  made  the  permanent  abode  of  misery  and 
crime.  If  the  objects  contemplated,  at  least  by  the  founders  of 
these  settlements,  cannot  be  realized ;  and  if  banishment  to  this 
penal  colony  neither  produces  terror  in  delinquents  at  home,  nor 
reformation  abroad,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon,  without  delay, 
all  schemes  for  turning  this  beautiful  country  into  a  large  gaol,-« 
into  another  Newgate,— -and  to  leave  it  to  its  own  natural  resources, 
to  that  certain,  though  perhaps  remote,  prosperity,  which  these 
advantages,  quickened  and  encouraged  by  a  wise  and  paternal  Go- 
vernment, will  most  assuredly  secure. 

Hulks. — The  remainder  of  the  criminals  who  are  sentenced  to 
transportation,  but  not,  however,  sent  abroad,  are  detained  in  the 
hulks  at  home.  These  establishments  are  of  late  years  much  im- 
proved. Under  the  judicious  arrangements  recommended  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  carried  into  effect  by 
Lord  Sidmouth,  these  places  of  confinement  have  ceased  to  be  the 
deposits  of  misery,  and  that  academy  for  every  species  of  vice  and 
crime,  which  for  so  many  years  they  are  well  known  to  have  been^ 
It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  those,  who  witness  for  the  first 
tine  the  order  and  regularity  which  at  present  prevail  on  board 
the  difierent  ships,  that  not  many  years  ago  robbery  and  coining 
were  prevailing  ofiences  there;  and  that  after  dusk,  no  officer  of 
the  ship,  without  danger  of  his  life,  could  venture  between  the 
decks.  Under  the  able  and  humane  management  of  Mr.  Capper, 
these  scenes  of  abomination  and  wickedness  are  at  an  end ;  and,  as 
we  have  visited  all  these  establishments,  we  are  anxious  to  praise 
particularly  those  at  Sheemess,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Price  and  Edwards,  who,  as  chaplains  on  board  the  two  convict^ 
ships  on  that  station,  have  successfully  laboured  to  conquer  the 
natural  difficulties  of  their  situation.  Under  their  fostering  care 
and  judicious  management,  great  improvements  have  taken  place; 
the  children  are  separated  from  the  men ;  trades  are  taught ;  the 
schools  are  well  attended ;  moral  and  religious  lessons  inculcated ; 
and  from  our  own  knowledge,  we  can  speak  to  many  instances  of 
successful  reformation  attending  these  pious  and  laudable  exertions. 

The  four  establishments  at  Portsmouth,  Sheemess,  Chatham  and 
Woolwich  contain  altogether  about  «,800  convicts.  The  estimated 
profits  of  their  labour  is  44,1 17/.  per  annum,  and  the  net  cost  to 
the  country  35,597/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  something  more  than  12/. 
per  head  per  annum.  The  objections  to  these  establishments  are, 
in  bur  opinion,  many;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
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praiseworthy  persons  engaged  in  their  management,  we  fear  the 
greater  number  of  criminals  who  are  discharged,  either  at  the  end 
of  their  respective  terms,  or  in  consequence  of  the  King's  pardon, 
have  benefited  but  little  by  the  punishment  they  have  undergone. 
As  a  place  of  reformation,  we  apprehend  no  great  success  can  be 
boasted  of;  but  with  respect  to  exemplariness,  while  hard  labour, 
close  confinement,  and  coarse  fare,  are  objects  of  public  dislike, 
confinement  on  board  the  hulks  may  be  considered  as  a  punish* 
ment  highly  calculated  to  strike  beholders.  Thus  hx  it  is  good, 
and  works  well.  Its  leading  defects  are— Ist.  That  it  is  the  same 
punishment  for  all  sorts  of  offenders :  hard  labour  to  the  husband* 
man  or  artisan — the  raising  of  ballast  or  the  driving  of  piles, 
are  nothing  more  than  that  which  they  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  perform, — they,  indeed,  have  been  bred  to  hardships,  and  toil, 
and  fatigue,  from  childhood ;  but  to  the  merchant's  and  banker's 
Glerk,-«-to  those  who  have  been  brought  up  tenderly,«-to  the  trades- 
man, and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  sometimes  to  the  officer  and  the  gen* 
tleman,  this  mode  of  punishment  is  of  another  character  and  de* 
scription. 

^.  The  exposure  of  working  in  a  fdon'sgarb,in  the  public  view, 
is  very  injurious  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Even  in  a 
prison  there  are  some  blushes ;  but  to  those  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  seen  working  in  gangs  on  the  public  works,  shame  must  be  un- 
known, and  all  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature  stifled  and  destroyed. 

By  the  coarse  and  vulgar  mind, — by  the  confirmed  and  hard- 
ened thief,  this  public  exposure  is  probably  unheeded ;  while  its 
severity  must  be  extreme  to  persons  of  birth  or  education.  Can 
we,  then,  wonder  that  hundreds,  in  order  to  fly  from  this  dreadful 
publicity  of  degradation,  volunteer  to  go  to  New  South  Wales ; 
selecting,  as  a  lesser  evil,  that  punishment  which  the  law  has 
deemed  next  in  severity  to  that  of  death  i  This  system  of  public 
exposure  has  been  often  tried,  and  has  uniformly  produced  the 
same  efiects.  Mr.  Howard  mentions  the  evils  which  it  involved 
when  carried  into  execution  at  Berne ; — and  the  legislatures  io 
America  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  practice,  from  a 
long  and  fatal  experience,  that  by  thus  degrading  the  objects  of 
punishment,  they  became  savage  and  cruel ;  and  that  criminals,  so 
far  from  being  amended  by  this  torture,  were,  on  the  contmi?, 
rendered  more  daring  and  desperate  by  it. 

3d.  All  ages,  as  well  as  all  descriptions  and  classes  of  society, 
are  confounded  in  tliis  species  of  punishment,  with  the  exception 
of  children,  who  are  classed  together;  but  the  age  just  beyond 
childhood,  when  the  heart  is  flexible,  and  the  character  unformed, 
is  here  exposed  to  an  almost  indiscriminate  association  with  the 
worst  of  characters.     We  know,  indeed,  that  attempts  are  made 
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%o  dassify ;  but  these  attempts  are  not,  and  cannot  be^  successful : 
for,  though  the  chaplains  on  board  these  vessels  may  have  laboured 
liard  for  mouths,  and,  step  by  step,  have  made  a  due  selection  of 
character,r--and,  by  disci iminating  the  nice  shades  of  guilt,  may 
have  placed  the  child  of  neglect,  the  victim  of  seduction,  and  the 
lialf-accomplished  crimimal,  in  separate  classes;  though  they  have 
^endeavoured,  by  moral  and  religious  instruction,  umvearied  disci- 
pline, and  constant  inspection,  gradually  to  root  out  their  evil  dis- 
positions, and  to  give  habits  of  industry,  and  a  value  for  character, 
•—yet,  twice  a  year,  15CX)  convicts  are  sent  on  board  the  hulks^ 
from  the  different  prisons  in  the  kingdom, — the  hulks  being  but  a 
xesting-place  for  Wew  South  Wales.  Thus  the  wholesome  results 
of  classification  are  nearly  at  once  annihilated ;  and  under  »uch  an . 
arrangement,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  real  amendment  in  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  criminals. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  hardly  any  tiling  more  heajt-breaking  than 
this  overthrow  of  all  the  hard  labours  of  the  chaplains  on  board 
^e  hulks.  They,  indeed,  do  not  relax  their  efforts,  but  perform  in 
despair  all  the  tasks  of  hope  :  yet  this  deluge  of  new  crimes^  which 
is  poured  from  the  gaols  of  the  kingdom  twice  a  year,  produces  the 
most  lamentable  efifects,  and  is  a  source  of  perpetual  vexation,  and 
^f  constant  remonstrance  and  complaint.  If  the  present  system  of 
the  hulks  is  to  be  continued,  this  degrading  punishment  ought  to 
be  inflicted  only  on  con6rmed  thieves,  or  on  those  who,  having 
been  punished  before,  are  convicted  a  second  time  of  some  felo- 
nious offence.  Separate  ships  ought  to  be  provided-rlst.  For  the 
class  above  named :  2d.  For  the  boys  and  youths,  where  all  associ- 
ation with  persons  older  than  themselves  may  be  prevented :  3d. 
For  the  convicts  who  are  to  be  sent  to  New  South  Wales ;  so  that 
■those  whose  crimes  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  in- 
£iction  of  that  punishment,  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  greater 
ofllenders. 

Gaols.— Having  discussed,  as  shortly  as  w&  have  been  en- 
abled to  do,  the  different  modes  of  punishment  in  practice  in  this 
country — ist.  The  penalty  of  death  :  2d,  Transportation  to  New 
South  Wales :  and,  3d,  Confinement  on  board  the  hulks :  there 
yet  remains  another  branch  of  the  administration  of  criminal  law — 
Imprisonmentin  Gaols— on  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering 
a  few  observations.  We  propose  to  speak  particularly  of  the  state 
of  the  prisons  and  houses  of  correction. 

There  exists,  fortunately,  an  official  document  upon  this  subject, 
which  enables  us  to  decide  with  accuracy  on  the  nature  of  these 
establishments. 

In  the  year  1819,  a  Return  was  laid  before  Parliament,  of  the 
amount  of  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  in  the  L^nited  Kingdom, 
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specifying  their  capacity,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  which  had 
been  committed  to  them  in  1818. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  the  great  value  of  this  return,  it  is 
fit  to  premise,  that  the  Legislature  of  this  country  had,  nearly  half 
a  century  before,  passed  some  excellent  laws  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  places  of  confinement. 

By  the  act  of  the  24th  of  Geo.  III.  ch.  54.  certain  rules  were 
laid  down  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  prisoners,  for  tlie 
express  purpose  of  prevendng  contamination,  by  the  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  young  and  old, — the  new  beginner,  and  the  ve- 
teran ofTender.     Yet  so  little  attention  had,  in  fact,  been  prac- 
tically paid  to  the  administration  of  the  law  (and  we  must  speak 
*  the  trutb,  however  painful  to  our  feelings),  that  this  salutary  sta- 
tute was  little  better  than  a  dead  letter.     Out  of  518  prisons  in 
the  United   Kingdom,  to  which  no  less  than  107,000  persons 
were  committed  in  1818,-^^3  prisons  only  were  classed  and  di- 
vided according  to  law ;  59  had  no  division  to  separate  the  males 
from  the  females ;   1 36  had  only  one  division  for  that-  purpose. 
In  like  manner,  the  law  directs  that  materials  for  labour  shaU 
be  provided^  and  the  prisoners  constantly  employed ;  but  in  445 
prisons  no  work  of  any  description  had  been  introduced.     In  ad- 
dition to  these  two  remarkable  deviations  fix>m  the  salutary  en- 
actments of  this  statute,  the  want  of  sufficient  room  was  considered 
to  be.  a  grievous  evil;  yet,  in  100  gaols,  capable  only  of  contahiing 
8545  prisoners,  13,075  had  been  at  one  time  confined.    Thus, 
then,  in  all  those  things  which  alone  make  imprisonment  otherwise 
than  moral  and  physical  torture,  nearly  all  the  gaols  in  the  kingdom 
were  lamentably  deficient.    The  want  of  room  compelled  all  de- 
scriptions of  prisoners  to  be  confined  together ;  and  the  pain  of 
great  bodily  suffering  was  thus  aggravated  by  the  certainty  of 
moral  degradation.  The  want  of  labour  not  only  altered  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  punishment  inflicted  under  the  law,  but  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  those  habits  of  idleness  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  were  the  parents  of  the  very  crime3  which  the  law 
meant  to  punish.    The  prisoners  had  no  other  employment  than 
the  farther  corruption  of  each  other.    The  legitimate  objects  of 
rational  punishment,  viz.  reformation  and  example,  were  forgotten; 
and  every  gaoj-delivery  turned  loose  into  society  multitudes,  whom 
the  letter  of  the  law  meant  to  be  reformed,  but  who,  under  its 
practice,  became  more  ei^pert  in  crime,  and  more  hardened  in 
guilt.     We  rejoice,  however,  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  great 
work  of  reformation  in  these  important  subjects  is  rapidly  going 
forward.  Since  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  published^  and  these  real  public  grievances  made 
p[)anifest,  there  have  been  incessant  exertions,  on  the  part  of  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  magistracy  of  the  kingdom,  to  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of.  Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the 
old  gaols ;  new  ones  have  been  built,  or  are  in  prepress;  and  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent,  the  enlightened,  and  the  good,  are  so 
directed  to  this  salutary  work,  that  the  most  favourable  results 
may  be  anticipated.  Besides,  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
for  two  years  engaged  in  framing  an  act  of  parliament  for  the 
better  management  of  prisons;  and  a  wise  and  rational  system 
has  been  laid  do¥m  for  the  direction  and  guidance  of  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  them.  This  Act  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
We  confess  we  have  not  at  present  learnt  the  grounds  upon  which 
their  lordships  refused  even  to  attempt  to  modify  so  salutary  a 
measure.  Yet  we  do  not  despair :  experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  public  voice  is  sometimes  heard  in  that  assembly ;  and  though 
a  hatred  to  all  change  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  is  strongly 
felt  by  some  leading  personages  of  that  body,  yet  we  are  convinced 
that  reform  is  at  hand,-^and  that  all  prejudices  will  give  way  be- 
fore the  light  of  reason,  and  the  determined  opinion  of  the  British 
people. 

It  is,  however,  worth  our  while  to  pause,  and  look  at  the  state 
of  this  momentous  question,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public 
attention,  compared  to  what  it  was  but  a  few  years  back.  We,  who 
remember  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Prison*discipline  Society,"  and  who  have,  in  a  manner, 
sat  by  its  cradle,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express  some  feelings 
of  exultation : — First,  at  the  triumph  of  so  just  and  good  a  cause, 
over  prejudice,  idleness,  and  error ;  and,  secondly,  at  this  addi* 
tioBal  proof  of  the  active  philanthropy  of  our  countrymen,  and  at 
the  certain  success  which  attends  an  appeal  to  sound  heads  and 
warm  hearts.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  few  individuals  were 
accustomed  to  hold  a  weekly  meeting  at  the  house  of  William 
Allen,  whose  time  and  labours  are,  on  all  occasions,  steadily  and 
disinterestedly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  At  these 
meetings  were  discussed  the  subjects,  of  which,  in  this  paper,  we 
have  attempted  to  treat.  Inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  London  prisons,  and  the  extent  of  crime  in 
the  metropolis.  By  degrees  fresh  labourers  were  called  to  the 
harvest;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present  at,  we  be- 
lieve, the  fourth  meeting  of  the  society,  when  the  Duke  of  .Glou- 
cester presided  in  the  chair ;  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank— -in 
station,  character,  benevolence,  and  public  usefulness, — assembled 
together,  to  further,  by  their  eloquence,  their  precepts,  and  their 
liberality,  the  objects  of  this  rational  and  praiseworthy  institution. 

As  far,  then,  as  prison-discipline  is  concerned,  we  consider  the 
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Societj  to  have  eminently  prospered.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulti^ 
mate  result  of  other  questions  of  great  natiooal  import,  this,  at 
least  for  tlie  present,  is  secure ;  and  we  trust  the  success  gained  by 
the  people  in  this  instance,  will  stimulate  them  to  be  acUve  and 
zealous  in  procuring  the  reform  of  the  penal  code.  We  know  of 
no  better  metliod  to  be  pursued,  than  by  constant  petitions  to  Par*- 
liament,— and  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
important  subject.  It  surely  becomes  them  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure the  alteration  of  a  system  of  law,  which,  while  it  has  utterly 
failed  in  all  the  purposes  which  it  professes  to  obtain,  has  the  most 
unbounded  success  in  degrading  and  debasing  the  public  mind.  It 
surely  H  not  now  to  be  endured,  tliat  among  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  we  alone  should  possess  the  melancholy  privilege  of  a  ai- 
minal  code,  wliich  the  humanity  of  the  people  will  not  permit  to  be 
carried  into  practical  execution. 

Having  thus  shortly  examined  the  various  means  established  in 
this  country,  for  the  purpose  ofpunishing  the  commission  of  crime, 
we  cannot  conclude  tlieae  observations  without  stating,  with  some 
precision,  our  own  views  upon  these  subjects.  In  the  first  place, 
Vie  are  willing  to  leave  certain  crimes  to  be  visited  by  capitid  pu- 
nishments ;  not,  however,  tliat  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  their 
being  at  ail  times,  and  in  all  countries,  necessary  for  the  preven^on 
of  those  specific  oQences ;  but  because  in  this  countiy,  the  public 
feeUng  seems  to  require  that  they  should  be  so  punished. '  These 
crimes  are— -murder,  attempts  to  commit  murder,  poisoning,  rape, 
arson^  robbery  attended  with  cruelty,  and  housebreaking  in  tlie 
night  with  arms.  We  know  of  no  other  crimes  that,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  proportioning  punishment  to  ofiences, 
and  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  public  opinion  with  the  provi* 
sions  of  the  law,  a  rational  legislature  can,  witli  propriety,  attempt 
to  repress,  by  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  deatli.  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  we  need  not  add,  that  a  large  proportion  of  ihe  capital 
punishments,  at  present  in  force,  would  be  swept  from  the  statute 
book. 

Secondly.— -We  would  transport  no  criminal  to  Botany  Bay, 
except  for  his  or  her  natural  life.  The  statute  book  should  be  caro 
&Hy  inspected  and  weeded ;  and  as  tliis  is  the  pimishmeot  next  t9 
death,  and  considered  to  be  the  most  severe,  it  should  be  inflicted 
only  for  crimes  of  an  atrocious  character,  or  on  confirmed  thieves 
after  repeated  convictions.  £xcept  in  cases  where  it  is  a  commu- 
tation for  cajHlal  punishment,  no  one  should  sufier  transportaUuo 
who  had  not  been  before  convicted,  and  whoru  the  milder  sentepce 
of  the  law  had  not  deterred  from  a  repetition  of  crime. 

Thirdly.— Compulsory  labour  at  the  hulks  might  be  reserved  for 
those  who  were  old  ollenders^  and  confirmed  thieves ;    but  who, 

however, 
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however,  weretiot  convicted  of  such  ofl^ees  as  bad  the  penalty, 
of  transportation  for  life  annexed. 

Fourthly,— For  all  other  offences,  we  would  have  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  inflicted ;  and  when  the  term  of  imprisonment 
was  long,  would  supply  instruction  in  some  useful  trade,  and  in 
moral  and  religious  truths ;  we  would  mingle  strict  discipline  with 
uniform  kindness;  we  would  appoint  food  of  a  wholesome  but 
coarse  quality ;  we  would  exact,  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  unre^. 
nutting  attention  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  prisoners ;  and 
on  that  of  the  magistrates,  we  would  urge  their  jealous  and  vigilant 
inspection ;  and,  fintilly,  would  secure  the  cotiitroul  of  public  opi* 
Qion  by  a  general  circulation  of  the  details  of  every  prison/ 

By  a  confinement  thus  close  and  rigorous,  we  do  not  say  tiiat  all 
crime  would  be  repressed,  but  we  feel  convinced  that  there  would 
be  less  impunity  than  exists  at  present,  and  that  the  criminal  who 
had  once  suffered  such  a  penalty  for  his  offence  would  be  slow  ii^ 
incurring  it  a  second  time. 

It  is  no  fair  objection  to  urge  the  expense  which  a  large  increase 
of  places  of  confinement  would  occasion.  That  cost  is  already  in-i 
curred;  the  300,000/.  which  is  now  annually  voted  to  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  would,  in  a  short  time,  supply  the  means  of 
constructing  as  many  additional  houses  of  correction  as  might  be 
required.  That  money  is  now  expended  for  a  purpose  which  no. 
man  living  can  contend  has  ever  had  the  smallest  salutary  efiect  iq 
repressing  the  commission  of  crime.  Ask  any  thief,  if  the  choice 
were  given  him,  whether  he  would  prefer  transportation  to  siiQ 
months  at  the  stepping-mill,  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm  tiiat  nine 
out  of  ten  would  choose  to  go  to  New  South  Wales,  rather  than 
pass  even  that  short  period  in  continued  bodily  labour.  No  one, 
who  has  ever  learnt  the  ways  of  thinking  among  persons  of  that 
mode  of  life,  can  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

With  this  knowledge,  then,  of  the  feelings  of  criminals,  is  it  not 
plainly  to  further  the  commission  of  crime,  to  continue  a  code  of 
laws  which  corrects  no  evil  propensity;  which  reforms  no  bad 
habit;  which  deters  no  man  from  the  criminal  indulgence  of  his 
passions,  or  his  avarice,  or  his  vice«  but  which  affi>rd8  by  its  seve^ 
rities  protection  and  impunity?  Let  us  then  labour  in  the  pious 
hope  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  our  own  exertions,  and,  advancing  iq 
wisdom  as  we  advance  in  knowledge,  retrace  our  steps,  review  oui; 
laws,  adapting  them  to  the  feelings  and  character  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live;  and  while  we  reject,  not  hastily,  that  which  has  beea 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  yet  let  us  so  use  their  bequest 
as  to  turn  that  experience  which  we  alone  could  gain,  to  the  am&« 
lioration  of  those  laws  themselves  which  can  only  be  successful  in 

governing 
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governing  mankind,  when  they  rest  on  the  foundations  of  reason 
and  justice. 

"  Blessed  shall  he  be,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "  that  layeth  the  first 
stone  of  the  building,  more  blessed  that  proceeds  in  it,  most  of  all 
that  finisheth  it,  to  the  glory  of  God^  and  the  honour  of  our  King 
and  Nation." 


Aet.  XIII. — Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Peasantry  of  Ireland. 

WHATEVER  tends  to  bring  together  the  extremes  of  soci- 
ety, must  eventually  prove  beneficial  to  the  moral  qualities 
of  tlie  community.  The  late  sufierings  of  the  Irish  peasantry  awa- 
kened a  degree  of  sympathy  in  this  country,  never  before  felt  for 
that  degraded  cast.  All  classes  were  forward  to  pour  in  their  con- 
tributions to  supply  the  exigencies  of  existing  famine.  The  famish- 
ing sufferers  were  rescued  by  ample  supphes  in  tlie  most*  critical 
season  of  their  affliction,  and  were  thus  irresistibly  impelled  to  re* 
spect  their  benefactors.  So  prompt  and  abundant  were  these  sup- 
plies, that  those  who  administered  them  were  enabled  not  only  to 
relieve  the  more  obvious  distress,  but  encouraged  to  search  for  the 
misery,  which,  though  more  retired,  was  to  the  full  as  deep.  Scenes 
of  poverty  of  unbounded  extent  were  discovered  by  new  ministers  of 
benevolence,  and  relief  was  thrown  in  where  and  whence  it  perhaps 
never  came  before.  Sympathy  on  the  one  side,  and  grateful  recollec- 
tions on  the  other,  have  broken  through  the  obstructions  to  a  mutual 
understanding.  The  desire  is  strong  on  the  part  of  the  good  and 
wealthy  to  promote  the  permanent  benefit  of  this  miserable  people, 
and  they  in  return  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  their  superiors,  and 
to  yield  them  a  willing  acquiescence.  An  opening  like  this  must  not 
be  suiireed  to  close  again—an  acquaintance  thus  fortunately  begun 
must  be  ripened  into  a  more  durable  connexion.  The  exertions 
of  individuals,  extending  to  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  acting  in 
conjunction,  or  at  least  simultaneously,  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Government,  and  the  remissions  of  the  landlords,  and  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  clergy,  may  work  together  to  the  conversion  of  a  neg- 
lected and  thoughtless  population  into  a  race  of  careful  and  com- 
fortable labourers.  What  is  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor  ?  One  at 
once  of  oppression  and  of  abandonment !  Subject  to  the  iron  nile 
of  inferior  agents— the  man  without  occupation,  or'  with  scarcely 
half  an  employment — his  wife  witliout  any— and  his  children  with- 
out education  or  discipline.  He  has  no  bond  of  connexion  with  a 
master,  nor  tie  of  kindness  with  a  landlord ;  he  has  neither  the  en- 
couragement of  protection,  nor  the  stimulus  of  labour.     Ignorant 

alike 
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alike  of  tlie  common  principles  of  economy,  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
sees  ilie  virtues  andadvanUi^esof  cleanliness^  or  regularity,  or  pa- 
rental authority.  They  have  none  to  teach  these  ^rst  of  virtues. 
We  use  the  term  advisedly— till  comfort  pervacfes  the  cottage, 
neither  will  the  mind  be  awakened  nor  the  temper  be  influenced 
by  higher  considerations.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  they 
have  none  to  please,  they  have  no  pride  in  appearance,  they  aban- 
don themselves  to  sloth  and  filth ;  the  sum  of  their  cares  is  food 
and  a  brutal  enjoyment  of  animal  life. 

To  rescue  a  million  of  human  beings  from  this  horrible  condi- 
tion, is  surely  a  worthy  and  an  engrossing  object  for  philanthropy ; 
and  seems,  indeed,  to  cast  a  shade  of  reproach  upon  exertions, 
which,  though  so  promptly  and  laudably,  are  sometimes  so  doubt- 
fully", spent,  in  uncertain  projects  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
world;  whilst  within  our  own  country,  there  seems  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  occupy  the  whofe — a  capaciousness  that  would 
absorb  the  full  streams  of  the  most  unbounded  benevolence.  This 
million  is  steeped  in  misery  and  ignorance : — misery  and  ignorance 
are  the  great  evils  of  hfe,  which  it  is  the  very  object  of  philanthropy 
to  remove ;  and  here  they  are  close  at  home — a  rich  and  a  promising 
harvest.  fVe  shall  not  be  thought  to  depreciate  the  labours  of 
Christians,  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever  they  may  be  exerted ; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  giving  vent  to  convictions  which  press  upon 
us,  that  to  expend  our  efforts  upon  our  fellow  countrymen  is,  after 
all,  tlie  "  weightier  matter,"  and  that  this  is  what  we  ought  to  do 
—and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

A  society  of  English  and  Irish  ladies,  including  some  of  illus- 
trious name  and  influence,  and  others  equally  distinguished  for 
benevolence  and  activity,  are  at  tliis  moment  engaged  in  the  warm 
pursuit  of  this  great  object — the  improvement  of  the  Irish  Pear 
santry..  We  are  happy  to  give  to  their  views  all  the  publicity  in 
our  power,  and  present  to  our  readers  their  Prospectus,  and  the 
Resolutions  adopted  at  their  first  meeting ;  which  are  already,  we 
believe,  in  a  state  of  assiduous  and  vigilant  execution. 

"  Prospectus. — In  considering  the  intercourse  >vhicb  has  lately  taken 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  apparent  tliat  the  events  of  the 
last  six  months  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both  countries.  Tt  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  two  parts  of  the  empire  are  bound  together  by  the  strongest 
and  most  affectionate  ties — the  pleasure  of  relieving,  and  the  gratitude  widi 
which  relief  has  been  received.  Nor  b  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  ac- 
knowledgements of  the  Irish  people  have  been  as  warm  and  as  sincere  as  the 
British  subscription  has  been  freely  afforded.  Correspondence  has  been 
opened  between  the  charitable  and  benevolent  on  both  sides  of  the  channel ; 
the  nations  have  been  made  better  known  to  each  other,  prejudices  have 
been  forgotten,  new  sources  of  sympathy  are  opened,  ^enlarged  powers  of 
usefulness  are  created.  This  kind  spirit  of  benevolence  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 

long 
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long  survive  the  calamity  which  gave  it  birth,  and  Ireland  may  perhaps  find, 
in  her  season  of  adversi^,  not  only  lessons  of  virtue,  but  the  spring  of  per- 
manent, improvement.  Indeed,  the  present  opportunity  is  one  so  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  commencement  of  the  great  work»  of  improving  the  condition 
of  die  Irish  poor,  that  it  would  be  lamentable  if  it  were  to  be  lost.  The  hearts  of 
the  peasantjy  are  now  opened  by  kindness,  and  their  minds  are  now  softeoedi 
to  receive  any  impression  made  upon  them  by  intelligence  and  experience.  A 
moral  impulse  may  now  be  given ;  advice  and  assistance  may  now  be  of- 
fered ;  and  the  beneficial  effects  produced  on  the  peasantry  may  be  rendered 
both  strong  and  permanent. 

*^  Ail  classes  in  the  community  have  cordially  united  in  this  work  of 
Christian  affection.  The  Government  and  the  Legislature  have  lent  their  aid, 
— ^the  rich  out  of  tlieir  abundance,  the  poor  out  of  their  poverty,  h8««  contri- 
buted towards  the  relief  of  Irish  distress.  Nor  have  the  ladies  of  EnglaxMl 
beheld  without  sympathy,  sufferings,  which,  pressing  upon  the  destitute  of 
their  own  sex,  as  wives,  as  daughters,  and  as  mothers,  entitled  the  afiQicted, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  their  compassion.  They  haye  been  endeavouring, 
by  providing  supplies  of  clothing,  to  mitigate  the  misery,  which  to  a  pea- 
santry, forced  to  sacrifice  clotlies  and  bedding  for  food^  the  approaching 
winter  cannot  fail  to  produce. 

**  But  the  ladies  of  England  do  not  wish  to  confine  their  efforts  to  this 
temporary  benefit.  Without  overstepping  those  bounds  of  reserve,  which 
duty  and  inclination  prescribe  to  tlieir  sex,  or  without  undertaking  a  task 
which  belongs  to  tlie  more  powerful  part  of  society,  it  has  appeared  to  them, 
that  if  they  can  unite  with  the  countrywomen  of  the  unhappy  sufierers,  tbey 
may  assbt  in  the  great  work  of  general  improvement  in  Ireland^  so  desip 
able  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  die  people 
of  Ireland,  and  awake  to  die  feelings  of  humanity.  In  promoting  the  com- 
forta  of  the  poor, — ^in  giving  an  useful  excitement  to  their  mdustry, — in  en- 
deavouring to  remove  die  difficulties,  which  at  present  dispirit  and  discou- 
rage the  Irish  cottager, — in  suggesting  plans  of  domestic  economy,  of  in- 
dustry, of  cleanliness,  and  of  good  order, — it  is  conceived  that  much  may  be 
efleeted  in  the  minds  of  the  female  peasantry,  by  the  advice  of  persons  of 
their  own  sex.  These  minor,  though  important,  sources  of  improvement 
are  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  female  benevolence ;  and  in  the  exten- 
sive correspondence,  lately  received  from  Ireland,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  through  these  various  channels  the  greatest  possible  benefits  may  be 
made  to  flow.  Among  the  female  peasantry  of  Ireland  b  to  be  found  die 
greatest  anxiety  for  occupation,  combined  with  almost  a  total  want  of  em- 
ployment; hundreds  and  thousands  of  hands  are  idle  for  want  of  means  of 
working;  poor  females,  who,  if  possessed  of  a  spinning-wheel,  would  be  en- 
abled to  clothe  their  children,  and  even  to  contribute  to  the  jnaintenance  of 
their  families,  are  without  the  means  of  procuring  the  implements  required 
for  their  domestic  manufacture  of  linen.  In  some  instances,  spinning- 
wheels  are  hired  by  the  poor,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  industry; 
and  wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  of  assisting  the  female  poor,  by 
instruction  in  useful  labour,  it  appears  to  have  been  successful. 

'*  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  creating,  and  gradually  diffusing  improved  habits 
among  the  female  peasantry  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  dicir 
habitations  raoBc  healthful,  and  of  assisting  them  in  the  prosecution  of  do- 
mestic 
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m^stK  industry,  that  it  is  proposed  to  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  form  a  permanent  association  of  benevolence  in  both  countries.  That  the 
object  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  cannot  be  denied ;  that  it  falls  with- 
in the  range  of  female  duty,  appears  miquestionable ;  that  it  is  an  object 
within  the  reach  of  performance,  if  undertaken,  and  persevered  in,  with  active 
zeal,  and  with  calm  good  sense,  would  seem  almost  equally  certain. 

**  Such  are  the  principles,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  institute  the  British 
und  Irish  Ladies  Society;  and  on  those  principles  its  promoters  make  their 
appeal  to  the  public  for  countenance  and  support,    llie  Society  is  not 
founded  upon  any  sudden  impulse  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  overwrought  sensibi- 
lity.  It  b  simple,  practkal,  and  supported  by  experience;  and  when  among 
its  effects  may  be  anticipated  the  improved  habits  of  the  mothers  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  consequent  unprovement  of  the  young,  it  will  be  seen  that  few 
subjects  of  greater  importance  have  been   presented  to  public  attention. 
Great  as  are  the  advantages  of  education  of  the  male  population,  in  morals^ 
industry,  and  necessary  information,  there  are  circumstances  wiiieh  may 
render  the  instruction  of  the  females  still  more  important.     The  instruction 
of  the  sons  of  an  Irish  peasant  too  often  extends  no  further  than  the  indivi- 
tluals  themselves ;  but  the  improvement  of  females  in  industry  and  intelli- 
gence, is  handed  down  by  them,  as  mOtbers  of  families,  to  their  offspring, 
and  becomes  interwoven  and  co-extensive  with  the  frame  of  society  itself.'* 
In  conformity  with  this  Prospecnis,  a  society  was  formed,  at  a  Meeting 
held  at  Downing-street,  on  the  11th  October,  182«,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutions  were  passed,  and  Rules  adopted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society : — 
"  1st  Resolution, — ^That  the  principles  of  the  Prospectus,  which  has  been 
read,  being  entirely  approved  by  this  Meeting,  a  society  be  now  formed,  for 
the  purposes  tlierein  stated,  and  that  it  be  designated  *  The  British  and 
Irish  Ladies  Society,  for  improving  the  condition,  and  promoting  the  in- 
dustry and  welfare,  of  the  female  peasantry  in  Ireland.* 

"  ^d  Resolution, — ^That  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  Central  Society  in 
London;  of  County  and  District  Associations  in  Ireland;  and  of  Local 
Associations  in  Great  Britain,  formed  for  the  purppse  of  collecting  funds, 
and  increasing  the  general  interest  in  the  designs  of  the  society. 

^  Sd  Resolution, — ^That  the  following  be  the  niles  of  the  Central  Society : 

<^  1.  The  society  shal)  consist  of  persons  of  all  religious  denominations. 

Every  annual  subscriber  of  one  pound  or  upwards,  and  all  persons  w}k>  shall 

collect  weekly  in  its  behalf,  one  shilling  or  upwards,  shall  be  considered  as 

members. 

**  2.  Benefactors  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards  shall  be  deemed  members  for 
life. 

"  3.  The  business  of  the  society  shall  be  conducted  by  patronesses,  a 
pre^dent,  vice-patronesses,  a  vice-president,  a  treasurer,  two  or  more  secre- 
taries, and  a  committee  of  24  ladies,  resident  in  and  about  London.    The 
committee  shall  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  every  month,  five  membera  ~ 
being  competent  to  act,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 

"  4.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  shall  be  to  correspond  with  the  ladies 
in  Ireland,  inviting  them  to  form  county  and  district  associations,  and  thus 
to  draw  into  combined  exertion  the  benevolence  of  the  respective  districts, 
a  nd  secure  its  operation  upon  the  poor ;  to  communicate  any  information 

which 
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Vfhkh  may  appear  to  them  calculated  to  assist  the  beneficent  efiPorts  of  the 
ladies  in  Ireland;  and  to  use  means  to  procure  subscriptions  and  dooations, 
as  well  as  to  encourage  the  formation  of  local  associations  in  Great  Britam, 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  society. 

''  5.  The  funds  so  obtained  shall,  after  deducting  incidental  expenses, 
be  employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  in  furthering  the  object  of 
the  society,  by  the  circulation  of  useful  information ;  by  occasional  co-opera- 
tion with  the  county  associations  in  Ireland,  in  affording  the  necessary  mate- 
rials of  work,  botli  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  simple  and  easy  manuiac- 
turcs;  by  encouraging  the  cleansing  and  white-washing  the  habitations  of 
the  poor,  and  by  supplying  means  for  distributing  presents  among  such  as 
may  distinguish  themselves  by  the  clean,  orderly,  and  decent  appearance  of 
their  children. 

**  6r  The  assbtance  rendered  by  this  society  to  the  associations  in  Ireland, 

shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  suited  to  the  wants  and  situation  of  the  different 

districts,  and  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  committees  for  distribu- 

^  tion ;  and  the  correspondence  of  the  society  shall  be  confined  to  such  county 

committees,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit. 

**  7.  The  committee  shall  Ije  authorized  to  add  to  the  number  of  vice-pa- 
tronesses ;  to  fill  up  annually  such  vacancies  as  may  occur  in  the  committee; 
to  replace  the  treasurer  and  secretaries  as  occasion  may  require ;  to  employ 
such  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  found  necessary;  and  to  prepare  before 
.  the  meeting  in  June,  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  a  statement 
.of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  tlie  society,  which  shall  be  printed  for  the 
general  information  of  the  members. 

"  4th  Resolution. — ^That  the  ladies  resident  in  Ireland  shall  be  solicited  to 
assist  in  carrying  the  design  of  this  society  into  effect,  by  forming  county 
and  district  associations,  whose  objects  shall  be — 

<M.  To  visit  the  families  of  the  poor,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their 
situation  under  certain  heads  of  inquiry  *. 

*'  2.  To  excite  to  a  sense  of  virtue  and  piety,  to  habits  of  industry,  cleanli- 
ness, and  attention  to  domestic  duty. 

<'  3.  To  endeavour  to  procure  employment  for  poor  women  at  their  own 
dwellings. 

''  4.  To  visit  the  sick,  and  provide  temponry  assistance  in  the  lean  of 
linen,  &c :  also  to  proaire  medical  advice  where  necessary. 
**  5.  T(»  encourage  the  poor  to  send  tlieir  children  to  schools. 
^  6.  To  promote  the  industry  and  improvement  of  the  poor  in  any  other 
way  which  local  circumstances  appear  to  require. 

^  5th  Resdutior.— That  this  society,  duly  appreciating  the  benevolence  of 
such  ladies  as  have  contributed  to  tlie  general  subscription  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  districts  in  Ireland,  solicit  their  concurrence  hi  sU[^rt  of  this 
institution.  Subscriptions  from  such  ladies  will  not  be  required  till  Mid- 
sununer,  1823." 

*  The  following  heads  (placed  in  ruled  columns)  varying  according  to  local 
circomitonceB,  are  respectfully  suggested,  as  likely  to  be  useful  :— 

Name — Residence— Number  in  family— -Employment,  and  means  of  sobds^ 
tence-— Children  from  0  to  14  years  of  age— Whether  educated  or  no^— Occa- 
sional remarks. 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  OWEN,    M.A. 

Late  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BUfle  Society, 

We  quote  the  following  character  of  this  gentleman  from  a  minute 
prepared  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  recorded  in  the  Monthly  Extract9  of 
Correspondence  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  President  stated,  that  he  had  now  to  discharge  the  melancholy 
duty,  of  reporting  to  the  Committee  the  death  of  ^heir  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  John  Owen,  which  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  26th  of  September, 
at  Ramsgate. 

In  adverting  tcr  the  afflicting  dispensation,  which  has  deprived  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  the  invaluable  ser\'ices  of  its  late 
Secretary,  the  Committee  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion, thus  to  record  their  grateful  testimony  to  his  zeal  and  unwearied 
exertions. 

As  no  one  was  more  deeply  impressed  vnth  a  sense  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  Institution  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  no  one  la- 
ix>ured  more  strenuously  and  effectually  to  promote  its  influence  and 
prosperity.  To  this  object,  which  was  ever  near  to  his  heart,  hb  time, 
his  talents,  and  his  personal  labours,  were  unremittingly  devoted.  The 
correspondence  which  his  official  situation  imposed  on  him,  was  alone 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  which  he  could  spare  from  his  professional 
duties  ;  but  the  energies  of  a  superior  mind  enabled  him  to  extend  his 
care  and  attention  to  every  branch  of  the  multifarious  concerns  of  the 
Society,  and  to  accomplish  more  than  could  have  been  expected  from  in- 
dividual efforts.  His  pen  and  his  voice  were  incessantly  employed  in  its 
cause.  The  former  was  frequently  and  vigorously  exercised  in  elucidating 
the  principles  of  the  Institution,  or  in  defending  its  character  and  con- 
duct against  misrepresentation  or  aggression.  To  his  pen  the  world  is 
indebted  for  a  luminous  and  authentic  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  of  its  progress  during  the  first  fifteeh 
years  of  its  existence  ;  in  which  the  characters  of  truth  and  impartiality 
are  throughout  conspicuous :  while  his  eloquence,  so  often  and  success- 
fully displayed  in  advocating  t^ie  cause  of  the  Institution,  impressed  on 
his  audiences  that  conviction  of  its  utility,  which  he  himself  so  strongly 
felt,  and  which  the  progressive  experience  of  eighteen  years  has  now  so 
amply  confirmed. 

But  his  eloquence  was  entitled  to  a  higher  praise  :  it  was  the  effusion 
of  a  heart  in  which  candour  and  liberality  ever  predominated :  it  was  cha- 
racterised  by  that  suavity  of  disposition,  which  had  endeared  him  to  the 
affectionate  esteem,  not  only  of  his  colleagues  and  the  Committee,  but 
of  all  who  were  in  any  way  associated  with  him  in  transacting  the  busi 
ness  of  the  Society ;  while  his.  great  and  diversified  talents  commanded 
general  respect  and  admiration,  and  never  failed  to  produce  in  public 
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meetings  an  haimoniouB  feeling  of  mutual  regard  among  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  them. 

In  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Owen,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee, 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  Continent,  principally  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  which  had  matenuUy  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the 
Institution ;  but  also,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Bible  Societies  in 
France  and  Switzerland. 

Of  his  conduct  during  this  excursion,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
tended  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  Institution  of  which  he  was  the  re- 
presentative, and  to  cement  that  happy  union  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  its  Continental 
associates  \  and  that  his  advice  and  experience  were  eminently  useful,  in 
forming  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  new  Societies^  or,  for  ren- 
dering those  ^ready  existing  more  active  and  efficient. 

The  Committee,  while  they  deeply  lament,  individually  and  collectively, 
the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained,  cannot  but  devoutly  express 
their  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  for  having  so  long  granted  it  the  bene- 
fit of  the  zeal  and  talents  of  their  beloved  associate  :  to  the  indefetigable 
exertion  of  that  zeal  and  those  talents,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  so  far  as  regards  human  instrumentality,  is  essentially  indebted 
for  its  present  prosperous  state  :  while  to  the  same  cause  must,  in  great 
measure,  be  ascribed  that  indisposition,  which  has  so  fatally  terminated. 


RBV.  THOMAS   FANSHAW  MIBDLETON,    D.D.  F.R.S.  BISHOP  OF 
CALCUTTA. 

July  8.  At  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness, 
in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  His  lordship  was  in  the  fiill  possession  of  his  health  on  the  pre- 
ceding Tuesday,  when  he  visited  the.  college.  On  the  day  of  his  death, 
lie  was  considered  to  have  passed  the  crisis  of  his  disorder,  and  to  be  out 
of  danger ;  at  h<Uf-past  seven  he  was  thought  much  better  than  before, 
l)ut  at  eight  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  at  eleven 
b*clock  he  expired,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  who  had  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Dr.  Middleton  was  bom  in  Jan.  1 769,  at  Kedleston  in  Derbyshire,  and 
was  the  only  child  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Middleton  of  that  place.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ^s  Hospital,  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Rev.  James 
Bowyer,  who  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  the  Busby  of  that  establish- 
ment. Here  he  was  contemporary  with' Sir  Edward  Thornton,  our  pre- 
sent ambassador  to  the  court  of  Sweden  >  the  Rev.  George  Richards, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  author  of  the  Aboriginal  Britons,  and  Bampton  Lectures ; 
and  Mr.  Coleridge  the  poet,  from  whose  fertile  pen  has  issued  a  just 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  their  tutor. 

From  Chn8t*s  Hospital  he  proceeded,  upon  one  of  the  school  exhi- 
bitions, to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  1792  }  M.A.  1795j  and  B.  and  D.D.  in  18Q8. 

In  March  1792,  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  and  being  ordained 
Deacon  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Pretyman),  he  entered  upon 
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his  clerical  duties  at  Gaaisbonmgh.  In  1 794  he  was  selected  l>y  Dr.  John 
Pre^an,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  brother  of  the  Bisliop,  to  be  tutor 
to  his  two  sons  -,  and  it  was  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  he  was 
indebted  for  the  future  patronage  of  the  Bishop,  who  presented  him,  in 
1 795,  to  the  rectory  of  Tansor  in  Northamptonshire,  vacant  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Dr.  John  Potter  to  the  see  of  Killala  iu  Ireland.  About  this 
time  he  published  u  periodical  essliy  without  his  name,  entitled  "The 
Country  Spectator*.'* 

In  1797,  Dr.  Middleton  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Maddison,  esq.  of  Gainsborough,  and  of  Alvingham  in  Lincolnshire. 

In  1798  he  published  "The  Blessing  and  the  Curse 5  a  Thanksgiving 
on  occasion  of  Lord  Nelson's  and  other  Victories  ;  *'  and  in  1802  ob- 
tained from  his  former  patron  the  consolidated  rectory  of  Little  Bytham, 
with  Castle  Bytham  annexed,  which  he  held  with  Tansor  by  dispen- 
sation. 

In  1808  Dr.  Middleton  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  by  the 
publication  of  his  celebrated  "Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Article,  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  the  Illustration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  *'  and  the  following  year,  "  Christ  divided  ^  a  Sermon  preached  at 
the  Visitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.'* 

In  1810  he  began  to  act  as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton 5  but  in  181 1  resigned  his  livings  in  that  county,  upon  being  pre- 
sented, by  the  same  generous  patron,  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Pancras, 
Middlesex,  and  Puttenham,  Herts )  and  shortly  after  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Vicarage-house/  Kentish  Town. 

In  April  1812,  he  was  collated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Huntingdon  ^  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  parish  of  8t  Pan- 
cras, in  which  he  found  a  population  of  upwards  of  50,000  persons,  with 
only  the  ancient  very  small  village  church,  which  could  not  accommo- 
date a  congregation  of  more  than  300.  On  this  occasion  he  published 
"  An  Address  to  the  Parishioners  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,  on  the  in-  • 
tended  Application  to  Parliament  ^or  a  new  Church.*'  Dr.  Middle- 
ton's  influence  and  perseverance  caused  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment, for  powers  to  erect  a  new  church  -,  but  the  bill  was  lost  in  the 
debate  upon  the  second  reading. 

In  1813,  the  Rev.  C  A.  Jacobi,  a  German  divine,  having  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  mi«sionaries  to  India,  Dr.  Middleton  was  requested  to 
deliver,  before  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  a  Charge  to  the  new  missionary,  previous  to  his  departure. 

About  this  time  the  friends  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  our 
Eastern  domhnons,  were  very  active  in  previdling  upon  Government  to 
establish  an  epwcopacy  in  those  vast  regions  3  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
a  debate  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  adverted 
to  the  expediency  of  such  an  establishment.  It  was  subsequently  enacted, 
that  the  Company  should  be  chargeable  with  certain  salaries,  to  be  paid 
to  a  bishop  and  three  archdeacons,  if  it  should  please  His  Majesty,  by  his 
letters  patent,  to  constitute  and  appoint  the  same.  In  the  autumn  of 
1813,  Dr.  Middleton  received  an  order  to  wait  upon  the  Earl  of  Bucking- 
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hamshire.  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  by  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  as  the  new  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  May,  ]814>  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  the  Archdeacon  of  Winchester  having  preached  the  consecration 
sermon.  On  the  1 7th  of  the  same  month  he  attended  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  receive  their  vale- 
dictory address,  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester ;  on  the  19th  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  on  the  8th  of  June  took  his 
departure  for  Bengal. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  India,  Dr.  Middleton  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Mission  College  at  Calcutta,  for  the  following  purposes : 
1 .  Fur  instructing  Native  and  other  Christian  youth  in  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  order  to  their  becoming  preachers, 
catechists,  or  school-masters  ;  2.  For  teaching  the  elements  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  English  language,  to  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos 
having  no  object  in  such  attainments  beyond  secular  advantage ;  3.  For 
translating  the  Scriptures,  the  Liturgy,  and  Moral  and  Religious  Tracts  > 
4.  For  the  reception  of  English  missionaries  on  their  first  arrival  in  India, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  languages. — ^Towards  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  this  college,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
and  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East,  have  each  contri- 
buted 5,000/. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Middleton 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished 
ah  ornament,  and  has  caused  a  chasm  that  will  with  gretit  difficulty  be 
filled  up  worthily. 
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I.  SCHOOLS. 

Chklsba. — At  a  public  Meeting  held  in  the  Moravian  Chapel  at 
Chelsea,  October  30,  1822  j  Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.  in  the  chair: 
the  Chairman  opened  the  Meeting  by  crtUing  on  Mr.  Millar,  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  to  read  a  brief  statement  of 
the  plan  and  object  of  the  Meeting,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

From  the  Report,  it  appeared,  that  there  are  about  3000  children  in 
Chelsea,  of  suitable  age  to  attend  public  schools,  exclusive  of  those 
who^e  circumstances  place  them  above  the  necessity  of  receiving  aid 
from  the  benevolent :  that  in  the  existing  day-schools  there  is  not  room 
for  quite  1000  j  and  that  although  instruction  is  afforded  on  Sundays  to 
a  large  number,  yet  it  is  probable  the  actual  number  of  children  who 
are  without  any  means  of  education  is  not  less  than  1500. 

ITiere  is  a  good  school  for  girls  in  the  room  where  the  Meeting  wns 
held,  in  which  170  children  receive  instruction,  which  has  hitherto  been 
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supported  by  the  Parent  Society  -,  and  the  object  of  the  Meeting  was  to 
provide  education  for  300  boy«l  as  well  as  to  procure  support  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Chelsea  for  the  girls'  school. 

The  Report  was  fevourably  received,  and  a  few  of  the  children  were 
examined  in  reading ;  on  which  they  were  questioned,  and  the  answers 
they  gave  afforded  great  satisfaction.  The  Meeting  was  afterwards 
addressed  by  several  Ministers  and  Gentlemen,  who,  on  moving  the 
necessary  Resolutions  for  the  new  Association,  warmly  advocated  the 
general  mstruction  of  the  poor. 

Society  for  the  general  Education  of  the  Poor  in  tiik 
Highlands. — The  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Inverness,  October  30.  J.  A.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Esq.  in 
the  Chair. 

The  following  is  nn  extract  from  a  Report  by  the  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  of 
Kirkhill,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  this  Society,  who  examined  fifteen 
schools  in  Kintail,  Lochalsh,  Skye,  Strathspey,  Strathdearn,  and  Strath- 


In  regard  to  these  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  teachers 
appeared  to  observe  the  regulations  of  the  Society  pretty  closely,  though 
in  some  cases  they  had  much  difficulty  to  encounter  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  j  they  seemed  to  discharge  their  duty  faithfuUv,  and  in 
acme  cases  most  zealously  and  successfully.  The  progress  of  the  chil- 
dren was  very  gratifying  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  All  who  have 
come  the  length  of  reading  at  all,  read  the  Gaelic  with  ease,  and  are 
most  intelligent  in  giving  an  account  of  what  they  read  in  that  language. 
Many  testimonies  were  given  of  the  beneficial  effect  on  children  and  pa- 
rents, produced  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  through  the  schools. 
Several  intelligent  persons,  both  Clergymen  and  others,  expressed  their 
warmest  approbation  of  the  plan  of  teaching  Gaelic  first  in  all  the 
Schools  of  the  Highlands.  One  respectable  Clergyman  mentioned,  that 
io  a  certiun  district  of  his  parish,  out  of  a  population  of  600,  only  eight 
persons  could  read  any  thing  some  years  ago,  and  that  now  240  can 
read  the  Gaelic  with  ease,  and  that  there  is  no  family  without  a  Bible — 
that  a  wonderful  change  in  the  character  of  many  individuals  has  been 
the  consequence  -,  and  all  this  arose  from  the  introduction  of  a  Gaelic 
school  into  the  district.  He  further  stated,  that  he  holds  these  schools 
to  be  the  means  best  adapted  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  High- 
lands. Even  in  those  districts  where  the  people  are  Roman  Catliolics, 
these  schools  can  be  introduced  without  any  oppofiition  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  or  th6ir  spiritual  g^uides.  The  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools, 
mentioned^  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  Catholics 
towards  the  schools,  that  the  Priest  who  lives  next  door  to  the  school, 
made  no  objection  to  the  Roman  Catholic  children  reading  the  Gaelic 
Scriptures.  In  another  instance  the  Catholic  Priest  was  present  at  the 
examination,  and  seemed  much  pleased  to  hear  the  children  questioned 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  passages  they  read.  The  children 
were  all  Catholics  but  one  family. 

''  {f  any  thing  occurring  in  the  course  of  this  near  local  inspection  could 
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be  said  to  be  painiiil,  it  was  the  manifest  proof  before  one's  eyes^  of  the 
existence  of  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  immediate  sources 
of  it  were  the  failure  of  the  crop  last  year,  and  of  the  herring  fishing  this 
season  ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  have  a  more  permanent  source  in  the  ex- 
cess of  the  population  over  the  means  of  subsistence.  Since  the  finish- 
ing of  the  roads  there  b  no  stated  labour,  and  the  fishing  is  bo  precarious 
that  the  people  are  often  liable  to  be  entirely  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  consequently  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  one  district 
just  before  the  potatoe  crop  of  this  season  was  ready,  and  a  few  weeks 
before  it  was  visited,  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  had  no  other  subsis- 
tence than  shell-fish,  called  lampreys,  which  they  collected  from  the 
rockv  shore.  In  another  district  where  the  school  was  unusually  nume- 
rously attended,  very  few  were  present  j  the  cause  was  inquired  into, 
and  It  was  found  that  a  fever  raged  in  the  district,  by  which  a  great 
many  were  confined,  and  there  was  little  doubt  this  was  brought  on  by 
extreme  poverty  and  want  of  food.  It  was  mentioned  by  several  intelli- 
gent persons  of  the  country,  that  they  believed  that  the  state  of  some 
districts  in  Skye,  and  the  neighbouring  coasts,  was  just  as  wretched  as. 
Ireland  was  represented  to  be  during  the  late  scarcity,  although  the 
people  bore  it  quietly,  and  made  shift  to  exist.  The  effect  of  this  poverty 
was  manifest,  m  the  pallid  looks  and  tattered  garments  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  :  and  it  was  supposed  to  produce  a  degree  of  apathy, 
which  was  observable  in  some  parts,  in  regard*  to  education — ^The  press- 
ing wants  of  the  body  did  not  seem  to  allow  of  their  taking  any  interest 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.'* 

France. — In  the  year  1821,  there  were  1,070,500  boys  from  Bve  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  that  attended  the  primary  schools  in  France  ;  there 
were  27>528  schools  under  the  care  of  28,945  masters,  situated  in 
24,124  communes.  About  500,000  girls  attended  the  public  schools. 
From  the  old  method  of  teaching,  and  the  little  assiduity  of  the  pupils^ 
two' thirds  of  the  people  of  France  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

India. — ^At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Calcutta  Female  School 
Society,  an  Examination  of  the  Scholars  took  ^lace,  in  the  <'  Juvenile 
School,*'  which  afforded  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory  proofs  of  their 
improvement  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c.  The  Committee 
remark,  in  their  Report,  that  as  to  the  Cosies  of  the  pupils,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  observe,  that  there  is  a  just  proportion  of  all  ranks.  Thus  there 
are  two  Brahmins,  four  Kaynsthus,  and  seven  Virshniibers,  which  are 
considered  highest  in  rank  -,  while  there  are  four  Bagdees,  and  four 
Chundals,  which  are  reckoned^  the  lowest,  and  the  othei%  are  of  the  inter- 
mediate classes.  By  this  means  the  injurious  distinction  of  Caste  is 
little  felt  in  tliis  Institution,  and  all  in  common  are  receiving  that  edu- 
cation, the  b.essings  ol  which  they  may  communicate  to  their  respective 
connexions.  The  *'  Liverpool  School"  is  also  stated  to  be  in  a  pro- 
sperous state.  A  third  school,  "  Salem,"  has  been  lately  established,  for 
diildren  and  adults ;  and  a  fourth,  to  be  called  "  the  Birmingham 
School,"  was  in  progress.  At  Dinapore,  an  Auxiliary  Society  has  been 
formed  among  the  females^  to  promote  the  progress  of  Native  female 
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edueation^  the  importance  of  which  daily  rises  in  the  public  estimation. 
A  learned  native  had  offered  to  the  Committee  a  manuscript  of  a  small 
pamphlet  in  Bengalee^  on  the  subject  of  Female  Education.  Hie 
author's  design  is  to  prove  that  it  was  formerly  customary  among  the 
Hindoos^  especially  the  higher  classes^  to  educate  their  females  -,  that 
many  women  (whose  names  have  been  handed  down  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time)  were  in  former  ages  celebrated  for  their  acquirements  ;  and 
tlwt  female  education  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  disgraceful  or 
injurious  -,  but,  if  encouraged,  will  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  Convinced  that  such  a  tract  is  at  this  time  greatly  needed,  and 
tiiat  its  distribution  may  be  exceedingly  beneficial,  especially  among 
the  higher  classes  of  Hindoos,  the  Committee  have  engaged  to  print  an 
edition  of  this  work.  The  total  number  of  indigenous  schools  within 
the  precincts  of  (>alcutta  is  about  200,  and  the  number  of  children 
educating  in  them  about  5000,  which  are  either  partially  or  entirely 
connected  with  the  Calcutta  School  Society. 

In  South  Travancore,  at  Quilon,  the  principal  town,  where  the  igno- 
£ance  of  the  population  is  deplorably  distressing,  measures  have  been 
taken  for  the  establishment  of  several  schools.  Subscriptions  have  been 
raised,  and  a  convenient  house  has  been  purchased  for  1000  rupees, 
into  which  several  hoys  have  been  admitted  for  instruction.  In  the  ca- 
pital of  Travanderum,  a  school  has  been  established,  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  that  district.  There  are  four  schools  at  Nagurcoil ; 
viz. — The  South  Travancore  Seminary,*  tlie  Girls*  School,  the  School 
of  Industry,  and  the  Bazar  School,  all  of  which  are  stated  to  be  in 
prosperity.  The  School  of  Industry  has  been  formed  to  give  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  education,  to  some  of 
the  children  who  are  likely  to  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  vice« 
Some  are  orphans,  some  have  been  redeemed  from  slavery,  and  others 
are  the  children  of  industrious  parents.  They  learn  in  school  part  of 
the  day,  and  are  taught  to  work  the  other  part.  They  will  be  taught 
by  natives,  most  of  whom  are  Hindoos  of  Caste,  who  have  been  engaged 
to  instruct  all  deaeriptions  of  Castes, 

At  Bellary,  the  number  of  schools  is  seventeen,  containing  about  800 
childreo.  The  Scriptures  are  read  in  them,  and  many  of  the  scholars 
have  committed  to  memory  fourteen  or  fifteen  chapters  of  the  Gospels, 
Tliere  are  numerous  applications  for  establishing  additional  Native 
schools,  which  the  want  of  adequate  funds  prevents  from  being  carried 
into  effect. 

Ckylon. — Many  of  the  schools  here  have  been  established  for  about 
three  years,  in  which  time  about  2000  children,  from  among  the  mass 
of  the  population,  have  been  instructed  in  Christian  principles.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  young  men  of  superior  abilities  are  rising  up  among 
the  pupils,  whose  views  and  dispositions  fit  them  for  the  situation  of 
school-masters  among  the  natives^.    The  advantages  of  education  begin 

*  The  languages  taught  in  this  Seujiimry  are  tlie  English,  Sanscrit,  Tamul, 
and  Malayalim. 
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to  be  duly  appreciated,  especially  when  the  course  of  instruqtion  em- 
braces the  English  language  j  as  several  who  have  been  instructed  in 
these  schools,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Missionaries,  have 
been  qualified  for  Government  situations,  which  they  now  fill  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  their  instructors. 

The  total  number  of  8choob  in  the  different  stations  is  86,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  133,  and  the  number  of  children  taught  in  them  about 
5000.  In  some  of  the  schools,  the  elder  boys  are  employed  in  translat- 
ing tracts  which  have  been  sent  out  from  England  as  rewards  for  the 
children ;  and  these  little  useful  books,  which  are  read  with  so  much 
interest  and  profit  by  chQdren  and  others  in  England,  are  now  getting 
into  general  circulation  in  the  Singhalese  language.  The  children 
read  and  write  both  English  and  Singhalese,  and  commit  to  memory 
large  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  both  languages. 

North  Amkrica. — In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  schools  on  the  British 
system  have  been  established  for  about  four  years,  during  which  period 
about  8000  children  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  of  this  mode  of  in- 
struction. The  last  Report  of  the  Directors  states  the  number  of  chil- 
dren to  be  1624  boys,  and  1345  girls,  distributed  in  seven  distinct  schools. 
The  sum  expended  for  the  support  of  the  school,  during  the  past  year, 
was  1 1,714  dollars  ;  which,  as  it  includes  every  expense,  keef^  the  cost 
of  education  within  the  maximum  limit  of  four  dollars  per  annum,  for 
each  child  taught,  as  originally  proposed  to  be  accoinplished.  The  whole 
amount  drawn  by  the  Controllers  from  the  County  Treasury,  during  the 
year,  was  19>264  ddlars ;  which  has  been  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
schools,  and  to  education  in  other  branches. 

At  New  York,  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  different  Free 
Schools  of  the  Society,  admitted  during  the  year,  is  2607;  and  of  those 
discharged  within  the  same  period,  2323.  These  are  contained  in  four 
distinct  schools.  A  new  brick  building,  90  feet  by  45  feet,  for  the 
accommodation  of  1000  children,  was  in  progress,  and  expected  to  be 
opened  for  the  reception  of  scholars  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
Trustees  have  lately  published  an  edition  of  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  se- 
lected from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  embracmg  the  most  impor- 
tant precepts  and  injunctions.  In  order  to  render  this  permanently 
valuable  as  a  school  book,  and  for  general  circulation,  a  set  of  stereo- 
type plates  have  been  prepared  for  the  work,  by  means  of  which  they 
will  be  enabled  to  publish  editions  of  any  number,  at  the  moderate  ex- 
pense of  about  twenty  cents  a  copy,  half  bound,  for  a  duodecimo  volume 
of  237  pages. 

A  school  for  girls  has  been  established  at  Newark  (New  Jersey),  and 
two  large  schools  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes  will  speedily  be  organized 
there. 

A  new  school  house  has  been  built  at  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  which 
contains  upwards  of  400  children  of  both  sexes,  under  the  sanction  o( 
the  council  and  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  voted  600/. 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.  The  necessary  measures  have  also 
been  adopted  for  mtroducing  the  system  into  the  city  of  St.  John  (New 
Brunswick). 

South 
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South  America. — At  Buenos  Ayres,  the  central  School  for  boys 
contains  upwards  of  400,  and  that  for  girls  above  100  scholars. 

At  Santiago,  Chili,  a  central  school  is  established  in  a  large  building, 
being  part  of  the  University.  The  system  is  also  to  be  introduced 
among  the  military  in  the  barracks^  as  it  was  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mander that  every  soldier  should  be  taught  to  read. 

Extract  from  the  Chili  Gazette,  I9th  January,  1822. 

"  The  surest  method  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  any  country, 
is  to  make  all  the  people  in  it  well  informed  and  industrious.  An 
end  has  at  length  been  put  to  the  obstacles  which  prevented  the  natives 
of  Chili  from  enjoying  those  blessings  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  nations 
less  favoured  by  nature,  but  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  cultivation  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  It  is  hence  necessary  now  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  regain  that  time  which  idleness  and  darkness  have  thrown  away*  We 
begin,  then,  by  offering  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  without  respect  of  rank  or  fortune,  or  sex  or 
age. 

'*  The  Lancasterian  system  of  mutual  instruction,  now  introduced  in 
most  parts*  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  which  many  places  already  owe 
an  improvement  in  their  habits,  has  been  established  among  us,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  prognosticates  its  beneficial  effects.  Tlie  propagation 
of  this  system  holds  out  the  surest  means  of  extirpating  those  principles 
formed  among  us  during  the  time  of  darkness.  The  Government  has  re* 
solved  zealouly  to  protect  this  establishment,  and,  as  the  best  way  of 
fulfilling  its  intention,  has  resolved  to  unite  with  it  in  this  object  those 
persons  who  have  the  same  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  possess  that  activity,  zeal  and  energy,  which  this  important 
matter  demands,  In  all  places  this  system  of  instruction  prospers,  and 
extends  itself  under  the  fostering  care  of  societies.  This  circumstance  at 
once  determined  me  to  follow  the  example  thus  set  before  us,  and  imme- 
diate^Jy  to  establish  a  society  for  this  object.  Of  this  society  I  shall  be 
the  protector  and  a  member.  My  first  minister  of  state  w'dl  be  president. 
The  solicitor-general  of  the  city,  the  protector  of  the  city  schools,  and 
the  rector  of  the  national  institute,  shall  be  ex -officio  members  of  the 
committee  of  management.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  will, 
in  future,  be  chosen  by  the  society  ;  but,  for  the  present,  1  nominate  to 
this  charge — ^Brigadier  General  Don  Joaquin  Prieto  j  the  Vicar  General 
of  the  Army,  Dr.  Don  Casimiro  Albano  5  the  Chaplain  to  the  General 
Staff,  Don  Camilo  Henriquez  5  Prebendary  Dr.  Don  Jos^  Maria  Argan- 
dofia  ',  the  Rev.  Father,  Ex-Provincial  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis, 
Friar  Francisco  Xavier  Guzman ;  the  Prefect  Don  Francisco  Ruiz  Tagle ; 
Dr«  Don  Mariano  Egana  3  Don  Juan  Parish  Robertson  3  Don  Felisse 
del  Solar  ;  Don  Diego  Thompson  ;  Don  Manuel  Salas  j  Don  Domingo 
Eyzaguirre  j  Don  Joaquin  Canissino  -,  Don  Francisco  Huydobro. 

"  The  committee  will  hold  its  meetings  in  the  room  belonging  to  the 
central  school,  on  such  days  as  shall  be  agreed  on  at  the  first  meeting, 
with  no  other  formality  than  what  is  dictated  by  good  order.  The  com- 
mittee shairform  rules  for  the  society,  and  present  them  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  for  approbation^  and  shall  name  a  secretary,  accountant,  and  trea- 
surer, either  from  their  own  number  or  otherwise.  The  object  of  this 
institution  is  to  extend,  in  erery  direction  throughout  Chili,  the  benefits 
of  education  -,  to  promote  the  instruction  of  all  classes,  but  especially  of 
the  poor ;  to  seize  all  the  advantages  which  this  new  system  of  education 
holds  out ;  and  to  open  us  resources  by  which  it  may  be  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  country.  In  short,  this  institution 
will  be  considered  a  good  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  whose  efficacies 
will,,  we  trust,  in  some  measure  correspond  to  that  great  extension  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. 

(Signed)         ''  0*Hiogins, 

"  Torres,  pro  Secretary.'* 


II.  MISSIONS,  BIBLE  SOCIETIES,  &c. 

SocicTv  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  Knowlkdos. — ^Thi»  Venerable 
Society  has  published  a  Re^rt  of  its  Proceedings  to  April  1822.  Its  con- 
cerns, we  rejoice  to  perceive,  are  in  a  thriving  state,  and  its  exertions 
re-actively  vigorous.  The  subscribers  amount  to  more  than  14,000  ;  its 
income  to  nearly  60,000^  -,  and  the  distributions  to  considerably  more 
than  a  million  articles.  Its  labours  extend  to  the  whole  of  our  ecdesias- 
tical  establishments  in  the  East,  in  North  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
At  home,  in  addition  to  parochial  libraries,  which  it  institutes  or  assists, 
and  a  shop  lately  opened  in  Fleet  Street  for  the  sale  of  its  publications 
at  cost  prices,  diocesan  and  district  committees  are  rapidly  forming 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  manner  of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  something  less  of  celebration  and  speech- 
making.  We  shall  not  suppose  this  adoption  to  spring  from  a  spirit  of 
rivalry— emulation  is  a  word  better  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
*  sion  ', — besides, /a5  est  ah  hoste  doceri.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having  set  the  example 
of  societies  for  the  distribution  of  bibles  and  religious  books.  But  t^e 
popular  activities  of  the  junior  societies  have  long  sunk  the  worthy  parent 
and  her  usefulness  into  comparative  insignificance.  It  is  natural  for  un- 
stimulated industry  to  slacken  its  pace,  and  as  natural  for  laziness  to  be 
again  pricked  into  new  eflFarts  by  the  advances  of  successful  competition, 
lliis  is  said  to  represent  pretty  correctly  the  condition  of  the  Bardett's 
Buildings  Society.  Of  any  union  between  the  conflictinff  parties,  there 
is  neither  hope  nor  prospect ;  and  therefore  it  is  happy  that  each  points 
its  efforts  to  the  same  useful  object,  and  differs  only  m  the  modtu  ope- 
randi. More  is  doubtless  effected  by  the  operations  of  each,  thus  mutu- 
ally accelerated,  than  either  would  singly  or  spontaneously  accomplish  $ 
though  less,  perhaps,  than  a  cordial  coalescence  might  produce  with  none 
of  the  drawbacks  of  hostility.  Tlie  breach,  which  unhappily  seems  every 
day  widening,  adds  nothing,  by  the  scandal  ofcontention,  to  the  respecta- 
bility or  the  influence  of  either  society  \  while  an  intelligent  and  observing 
world  are  closely  watching  and  weighing  f|U  their  pr<]^eedingB.  Frien£ 
and  foes  respectively  exclaim — **  some  out  of  love  and  some  of  conten- 
tion," 
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tion/*-^we  would  wiliingly,  but  we  dare  not,  take  up  the  phrase^  and 
proceed  with  "  What  then  ?  Every  way  Christ  is  preached  !  " 

Compendium  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. — A 
Compendium,  or  brief  Abstract  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  is  issued 
annually.  We  shall  here  state  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  the 
Compendiums  of  1821  and  1822. 

Number  of  Societies. — From  270  auxiliaries  and  412  branches,  making 
a  total  of  682,  the  number  is  now  increased  to  291  auxiliaries  (including 
13  which  contribute  only  a  portion  of  their  funds  to  the  Society)  and 
438  branches,  forming  a  total  of  729. 

The  Continental  European  Societies  are  56,  with  a  great  number  of 
auxiliaries  and  branches  :  of  these,  the  Hanover  Society  has  23,  the 
Prussian  38,  the  Wiirtemburg  44,  the  Paris  and  the  Netherlands  each 
upward  of  50,  the  Sleswig  Holstein  118,  and  the  Russian  196. 

Issues  of  the  Scriptures. — ^The  Foreign  Societies,  aided  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  have  increased  their  issues,  from  739,045 
Bibles  to  880,955,  and  from  721,376  Testaments  to  861^77  :. these 
make  a  total  of  1,742,332  -,  and  show  an  increase,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  of  141,910  Bibles,  and  140,001  Testaments. 

An  addition  of  more  than  20,000  copies  of  the  German  New  Testa- 
ment  has  been  made  to  the  480,000  copies  before  issued  by  two  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  on  the  Continent. 

The  total  number  issued  on  account  of  the  Society,  at  home  and  abroad, ' 
has  increased  from  1,307^044  Bibles  to  1,433,823  ;  and  from  1,963,118 
Testaments  to  2, 130,1 51 — making  an  increase  during  the  year  of  1 26,779 
Bibles  and  167,033  Testaments,  and  a  total  of  3,563,974  copies. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Society  has  granted  about  38,000^ 
for  distributing  by  societies  and  confidential  agents,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent,  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  French,  German,  Swedish,  and 
Danish,  the  number  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  exactly,  but  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  upward  of  250,000  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

From  these  data,  it  will  be  found  that  the  issues  of  the  year,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  connexion  with  the  Society,  have  amounted  to  610,723 
copies ;  being  268,689  Bibles,  and  342,034  Testaments  :  and  that  the 
total  issue  from  the  beginning  has  been  no  less  than  six  million  fifty- 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  copies. 

Total  Expenditure. — ^The  expenditure  of  the  eighteenth  year  has  been 
90,445^.  6s.  4d.,  and  that  of  the  preceding  years  908,248/.  10*.  6d.  -,  the 
total  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  has  been  998,693/.  I6s.  lOd. 

South  Sba  Islands. — ^The  recent  intelligence  from  these  islands  has 
been  very  satis&ctory,  both  in  respect  to  the  success  of  the  missionaries 
in  imparting  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  progress  which 
the  inhabitants  are  making  in  civilization.  A  deputation  from  the  Lon- 
don MiBskmary  Society  have  lately  visited  the  islands,  and  the  following 
extracts  are  from  their  letters  received  in  London  : 

''  On  the  25th  of  September,  1821,  we  reached  Tahiti,  and  landed  in 
safety  in  \fatavia  Bay»  where  we  met  with  a  most  cordial  and  affectionate 
reception,  both  from  the  missionaries  and  the  natives.  I  am  exceedingly 
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delighted  with  the  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  both  which  I  have  seen. 
They  are  novel,  romantic,  and  sublime  beyond  description.  The  climate 
Ih  that  of  Paradise,  though  sometimes  rather  too  warm.  At  noon,  in  the 
shade,  the  thermometer  is  generally  about  84°.  1  have  seen  it  as  high 
as  89^,  and  in  the  sun  1 1 7^.  The  spontaneous  luxuriance  of  the  soil  is 
astonishing.  The  people  are  most  hospitable  and  affable.  Their  persons 
in  general  are  equal  to  those  of  the  best-grown  English  3  and  the  most 
agreeable  of  any  foreigners,  not  of  English  extraction,  that  I  have  seen. 
Wherever  we  go,  we  are  received  with  all  possible  hospitality  and  friend- 
ahip.  The  king  and  all  his  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  people,  have  showed 
us  every  kindness  ;  but  the  change  which  has  taken  place  among  these 
people,  is  what  most  of  all  delights  me,  and  fills  me  with  astonishment. 
What  you  have  read  is  all  true  5  and  far  more  is  true.  There  are  four 
missionary  stations  at  Tahiti,  and  one  at  Eimeo,  and  three  more  in  the 
Leeward  Islands,  about  1 00  miles  distant.  All  the  stations  that  we  have 
seen  are  in  the  most  flourishing  circumstances.  All  the  congregations 
are  large.  The  profession  of  Christianity  is  universal  j  scarcely  is  the 
individual  known  who  does  not  attend  three  times  every  Lord's  day  at 
public  worship.  Every  family  in  these  islands  has  morning  and  evening 
pra^^er  every  day.  No  doubt,  much  of  this  profession  is  nothing  but  pro- 
fession }  but  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vitaJ  piety  I  doubt  not.  Yester- 
day I  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  a  church  consisting  of  1 06  con- 
sistent members.  The  behaviour  of  the  Tahitian  congregations  is  not  ex- 
celled by  that  of  any  in  England.  All  Is  solemn,  all  is  apparently  devo- 
tion. I  have  not  seen  every  thing  yet ;  but  1  fear  no  contradiction  when 
I  assert,  that  it  is  the  most  entirely  and  consistently  Christian  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  excepting  only  the  other  eleven  or  twelve  islands 
ih  these  seas,  which  have  embraced  Christianity  ^  and  which  bear,  I 
understand,  a  strict  resemblance  to  Tahiti  -,  nay,  some  say  that  many  of 
them  are  even  superior  to  it.  Civilization  is  making  rapid  progress — 
crimes  of  all  kinds  are  almost  unknown.  Encourage  missionary  exer- 
tions. If  any  are  relaxing  in  these  respects,  or  are  unbelievers  in  the 
importance  of  missionary  exertions,  send  them  hither.  I  should  not  have 
thought  the  sufferings  and  inconvenience  of  going  ten  times  round  the 
world  too  much  to  be  endured^  for  tlie  sake  of  seeing  what  God  has 
wrought  in  these  idolatrous  countries.  We  hope  to  see  all  the  islands, 
which  have  embraced  Christianity, before  we  return.  Thirteen  are  known, 
where  the  people  have  abandoned  their  idols  and  received  the  truth.  WTiat 
is  astonishing  is,  that  all  the  people  of  the  islands  who  do  so,  tread  in 
the  same  steps,  attend  regularly  three  times  on  public  worship  on  the 
Lord's  days,  adopt  the  same  regulations  on  other  days,  and  become  im- 
mediately moral  and  decent  in  their  behaviour.  Other  islands  are  peti- 
tioning for  missionaries  ;  indeed,  if  missionaries  could  be  found,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  all  the  islands  in  this  vast  ocean  would  imme- 
diately embrace  the  truth.  If  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  suitable  vessel^  we 
intend  to  visit  several  of  the  islands  yet  heathen^  as  well  as  the  others 
which  have  become  Christian.  My  duties  are  arduous  and  responsible. 
But  the  affectionate  kindness  of  the  missionaries  ^;reatly  relieves  my 
anxieties.   They  are  men  of  good  talents  and  of  good  informatipn.  They 
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are  zealously  devoted  to  their  Master's  work,  and  worthy  of  that  confi- 
dence which  the  Christian  world  has  reposed  in  them." 

''  Eimeo,  Dec.  3,  1821.  A  nation  of  pilferers  have  become  eminently 
trustworthy.  A  people  formerly  universally  addicted  to  lasctviousness 
in  all  its  forms^  have  become  modest  and  virtuous  -,  those  who  a  few 
years  ago  despised  all  forms  of  religion  except  their  own  horrid  and 
cruel  superstitions,  have  universally  declared  their  approbation  of  Chris- 
tianity >  study  diligently  those  parts  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  which 
have  been  translated  for  them, — ask  earnestly  for  more,  and  appear  con- 
scientiously to  regulate  themselves  by  those  sacred  orades,  under  the 
direction  of  their  kind  teachers  ;  whose  self-denying  zeal  and  perseve- 
rance have  been  almost  as  remarkable  as  their  success. 

"  You  have  learned,  we  trust,  from  letters  sent  home  before  we  reached 
Taheite,  that  the  translations  and  printing  are  going  on  well.  Matthew 
and  John  are  printed  in  the  Taheitan  language,  and  are  in  innumerable 
hands.  The  books  of  Genesis,  Joshua,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  the  Acts,  the 
£pistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  other  Epistles,  are  in  course  of  transla- 
tion, and  are  waiting  the  mutual  corrections  of  the  brethren  The  gram*- 
mar  and  dictionary  are  not  in  so  forward  a  state  ;  but  both  these  are  so 
important,  that  we  hope  to  make  a  more  encouraging  report  of  their 
progress  at  no  distant  period. 

"  It  is  found  unadvisable,  and,  in  part,  impracticable,  to  attempt  at 
present  any  manufactory  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  the  king  and  chiefs  have 
approved  of  setting  up  the  little  cotton  work,  and  Messrs.  Blossom  and 
Armitage  are  just  now  getting  into  their  houses,  which  the  chiefs  have 
provided  for  them,  close  to  the  stream  in  Tahiti^  where  the  mill  is  imme« 
diately  to  be  erected. 

*'  The  principal  articles  in  request  among  the  natives  are  cloth,  and 
clothing  of  all  the  Jighter  descriptions.  Cheap  printed  cottons  of  showy 
patterns,  as  well  as  whites  and  blues,  are  much  sought  after  ;  and  we 
rejoice  in  this,  beeause  their  desire  for  these  articles  is,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  dress  in  the  English  mode  ;  and  it  is  truly  delightful,  on  the 
Lord*s  days  especially,  to  see  so  many  of  the  natives  with  parts  of  En- 
glish dresses  $  almost  all  the  females  having  bonnets  of  the  English  form, 
made  by  their  own  hands :  and  those  of  them  who  can  obtain  a  neat 
slip  of  printed  calico,  or  a  riband  to  put  round  their  bonnets,  are  greatly 
pleased. 

"  We  are  gratified  in  observing,  almost  every  where,  many  marks  of 
improvement ;  better  houses  and  chapels  having  been  built,  or  in  prepa- 
ration for  being  built,  at  nearly  evf^ry  station — rapid  improvement  in 
reading  and  writing  -,  European  dresses  partially  superseding  the  Tahei- 
tan, the  chiefs  ingeniously  and  diligently  building  their  own  boats  in 
European  form,  with  European  tools ;  many  cultivating  tobacco  and 
sugar,  and  nearly  all  manufacturing  cocoa-nut  oil. — [The  people  of  these 
islands  have  sent  to  London  a  donation  of  cocoa-nut  oil  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  has  netted  the  sum  of  1877/.] 

"  Among  other  marks  of  improvement,  we  must  mention  a  road,  which 
is  already  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  which  is  intended  to  go 
round  the  whole  island.    This  is  of  very  great  and  obvioui^  importance. 
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1%  has  beeii  formed  by  persons  vrtto  were  pimlsked,  aeccHrding  to  the  new 
laws^  for  evil-doing;  and  the  tntention  is^  that  it  shall  be  completed  by 
•persons  of  that  description.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  persons  have  no 
need  to  be  superintended  in  their  labour^  but  they  uniformly  perform  the 
•portion  of  work  allotted  to  them.  Before  this,  there  was  no  road  in  any 
|>art  of  the  island,  except  the  narrow  winding  tracks  by  which  the  natives 
found  their  way  firom  one  place  to  another. 

''  Huaheine,  Dec.  W,  1821. — ^Every  thing  around  bears  the  marks  of 
great  improvement  among  the  natives,  their  inclosures^ .  their  plastered 
•houses,  their  manners,  and  especially  their  dress,  which  is  as  much 
European  as  they  can  obtain,  by  purchase,  the  means  of  malnng  it.  In- 
deed on  Sabbath  day,  in  the  noble  place  of  worship,  (which  is  well  built 
and  plastered,  well  floored  with  timber,  and  of  which  considerable  part 
is  neatly  pewed,)  the  chiefs,  and  great  numbers  of  the  principal  people, 
were  dressed  quite  in  the  English  manner,  from  head  to  foot.  We  spent 
•a  delightful  Sabbath  here  ; — there  were  not  fewer  than  1200  persons 
|)re8ent  at  each  of  the  services,  conducted  after  the  English  mode,  but 
jof  course  in  the  Taheitan  lang^uage.    At  noon,  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  7  or  800  persons  in  one  of  the  school-rooms ;  400  of  these  were 
children  of  the  most  interesting  appearance,  of  from  six  years  old  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  ',  the  others  consisted  of  adults,  who  attend,  it  seems,  with 
remaricable  diligence  on  the  Sabbath-day  for  religious  instruction,  and 
every  other  day  of  the  week,  except  Saturday,  for  instruction  in  reading 
and  vn'iting,  and  for  instruction  also  in  religion.     On  Monday,  we  were 
invited  to  meet  the  King  and  Queen — ^the  Chiefe — the  Communicants — 
the  Baptized — and  others  in  the  chapel.  There  were  about  1000  persons 
present ;  and  when  each  of  us  had  spoken  to  them,  and  our  kind  friends 
had  interpreted  our  speeches,  we  were  addressed  by  four  of  their  orators; 
one  of  these  was  the  King  (Mahine),  two  other  chiefs,  and  the  fourth 
vras  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  a  teacher  in  the  schools, — a  man  of 
exemplary  piety  and  amiable  deportment.    Indeed  we  cannot  conceive 
of  countenances  expressive  of  more  benevolence,  even  in  our  own  fa- 
voured country,  than  those  of  two  of  these  speakers ;  and  they  all  spoke 
ao  evidently  from  the  heart,  that  we  felt  moved  by  their  speeches  even 
before  they  were  interpreted  to  us ;  and  when  they  were  explfuned,  we 
found,  they  were  highly  creditable  both  to  their  heads  and  hearts.^* 

Colony  or  Sibbxa  Leone. — Sir  Chas.  MacCarthy,  the  governor, 
arrived  at  Freetown,  on  his  return  from  his  visit  home,  on  the  26th  of 
November,  and  resumed  without  delay  his  active  attention  to  the  Co- 
lony, in  all  its  departments.  On  the  Monday  after  his  arrival,  he  rode 
to  the  negro  towns  of  Kissey  and  Wellington  ;  and  on  Tuesday,  to  those 
of  Gloucester,  Regent,  Bathurst,  Leopold,  and  Charlotte.  On  these 
visits  many  gentlemen  of  the  Colony  accompanied  the  Governor,  who 
was  every  where  received  with  the  warmest  afectioa.  Of  his  reception 
at  Gloucester  and  at  Regents  Town,  the  followiag  account  is  given  an 
l!he  Colonial  Gazette : — 

'*  As  the  Governor  approached  Gkniceater,  tiie  inhabitants,  with  fiieir 
rector  the  Rev.  H.  During  at  then' head,  greeted  His  Excellency  on  en«> 
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iering  the  ton^.  As  he  advanced^  he  was  met  by  the  moyt  afiectionate 
-chrersi  of  wdoome,  and  in  a  moment  was  surrounded  by  hundreds 
•eagerly  striving  to  shake  the  hand  ef  their  common  father  and  bene- 
fii^r.  The  worthy  rector  afterwards  collected  his  flock  in  the  churchy 
where  they  all  joined  in  the  national  anthem  of  '  God  save  the  King/  in 
a  .manner  truly  affecting  to  every  one  present. 

*'  Sir  Charles  and  the  party  next  moved  on  towards  Regent's  Town. 
-On  His  £xcellency*s  crossmg  the  large  stone  bridge  adjoining  the  town, 
be  was  met  by  a  band  of  young  school  girls^  modestly  and  neatly  attired^ 
and  decoratea  with  flowers. 

"His  Excellency  remained  among  his  affectionate  Negroes  for  aeon- 
•sideiable  time,  when  their  excellent  rector  and  superintendant,  the 
ilev.  W.  Johnson,  led  them  in  a  body  to  the  churchy  where  they  joined 
in  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty." 

Sir  Chas.  MacCarthv  afterwards  inspected  the  various  establishments  in 
the  Peninsula :  the  following  is  an  account  of  his  reception  at  Waterloo. 

**  As  the  path  la^  through  a  thick  wood,  the  party  had  to  grope  their 
way  in  the  dark  :  mdeed  so  impenetrable  was  the  barrier  against  light, 
.that  they  could  not  discern  one  another,  much  less  observe  a  small  pocket 
4:ompass  with  which  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  furnished.  Led  on  by 
a  Negro  child  six  years  old,  the  party  moved  forward  through  woods  and 
wilds ;  and  what  was  wone,  through  mangrove  swamps,  which  occa- 
«ionally  taking  them  above  the  middle,  made  them  think  seriously  of 
swimminc;,  till  about  nine  o*clods,  when  the  noise  of  distant  voices  indi- 
cated their  approach  to  Waterloo.  A  shout  or  two  from  the  party  soon 
•et  the  inhabitants  in  motion  *,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  village  and  its 
environs  were  entirelv  illuminated  with  torches.  His  Excellency  was  ac- 
tually borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  from  the  point  where  he  was 
met,  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilhelm,  the  rector  of  Waterloo. 
Firing,  shouting,  huzzaing,  singing,  and  clapping  their  hands  (their 
atrong  demonstrations  of  joy),  did  not  cease  for  many  hours. 

'^  What  a  scene  for  the  philanthropist  to  contemplate  !  In  the  midst 
of  woods,  in  which,  scarcely  more  than  two  years  ago,  existed  the  dens 
of  the  leopard,  are  now  to  be  found  the  peaceful  habitations  of  man>--^ 
where,  instead  of  the  growl  of  the  tiger,  and  the  howl  of  the  hysena,  the 
ear  is  saluted  by  the  hum  of  the  busy  cottage  and  the  solemn  peal  of  the 
missionary  bell,  summoning  to  -the  praise  of  their  omnipotent  Creator 
whole  flocks  of  beings,  on  whom  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  lately  been 
shed }  and  who,  from  a  conviction  of  the  spiritual  change  which  has 
been  wrought  within  them,  are  to  be  heard  rending  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions of  gratitude  to  those  generous  individuals  by  whose  agency  they 
have  been  thus  fostered  and  taught.;* 

CiniiiKATioN  OP  THE  NoHTB  AMERICAN  Indians.^^Bv  a  Report 
which  'has  been  laid  before  Congress,  of  the  expenditure  made  under  the 
Act  to  provide  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes,  it  appears  that  the 
aggregate  sum  paid  to  different  societies,  to  assist  in  promoting  this  im- 
portant objecst,  was  16,605  doUors.  Of  this  sum  14,000  have  been  9^ 
plied  through  the  diffevent  missionary  establishments  of  the  Moravians, 
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the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  United  Foreign  Missiohaiy 
Society,  the  Baptist  MisKionary  Societies,  and  the  Synod  of  South  Caro- 
Kna  and  Georgia.  The  sum  of  14,338  dollars  was  paid  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Indian  youth  at  the  mission  school  in  Cornwall  -,  to  the  Baptist 
Mission  School  at  Great  Crossings,  Kentucky,  400  *,  and  the  further 
sum  of  780  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse's  visit  of  ohservation  and  inspection. 

Moral  Risform  in  India. — It  must  gratify  every  friend  to  the  pro- 
gress of  human  reason  to  learn,  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  8« 
k>ng  considered  insuperable,  a  glorious  change  is  effecting  in  British 
Xiidia.  The  free  press  of  Calcutta  has  operated  powerfully  in  reforming 
the  most  inveterate  and  revolting  abuses.  The  effect  of  seven  native 
presses  at  work  in  that  great  city,  has  been  to  triumph  over  Hindoo  su- 
perstition in  its  strong  hold.  During  the  last  festival  of  Juggernaut, 
'there  w^re  so  few  pilgrims  present,  that  they  were  unable  to  drag  the 
car.  The  Brahmins  called  in  other  aid,  but  no  devotee  could  be  persuaded 
to  sacrifice  himself  to  the  idol.  Tliey  now  talk  of  removing  the  Rath  to 
a  more  central  situation.  The  wily  priesthood  have  sagacity  enough  to 
|)erceive,  that  they  must  remove  the  theatre  of  their  sanguinary  super- 
stition beyond  the  sphere  of  a  free  press,  or  that  the  bigotry  of  thirty  cen- 
turies will  disappear.  To  the  giory  of  our  Indian  Administration,  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  ot  Bengal  are  receiving  the  rudiments  of  an 
improved  system  of  education,  while  thousands  of  elementary  works  are 
circulating  throughout  our  empire.  Even  Hindoo  women,  against  whom 
>ividowhood,  and  consequent  burning  alive,  are  denounced  for  learning 
the  alphabet,  and  who  must  not  read  the  Veda,  under  pain  of  deaths  have 
placed  their  daughters  at  the  public  schools. 

SuTTRES. — An  order  has  been  issued,  dated  Feb.  22,  to  the  police 
officers  of  India,  to  prevent  the  burning  of  women .  in  all  cases  where  the 
Shasters  forbid  it ;  as  for  example.,  where  the  victim  is  under  1 6  yean 
of  age,  or  does  not  give  her  full  assent,  or  has  hod  any  intoxicating  po- 
.  tion  administered  to  her.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  are  enjoined  to  attend  on  those  occasions,  some  one  or  more 
of  the  prohibited  circumstances  will  in  every  case  be  found  to  exist. 


III.   BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Rbfugr  for  the  Destitute. — OnThursday  July  25,  1822,  ageneral 
xxiVLTt  of  the  Governors  of  this  extensive  and  useful  Institution  was  held 
at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  Edward  Forster,  Esq.  theTreasureir,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Report  was  read  by  the  Trieasurer,  and  it  stated,  that  289  per- 
sons had  been  under  the  protection  of  the  Committee  in  the  vanous 
branches  of  the  Institution,  during  the  last  six  months ;  and  that  of  these, 
140  had  been  provided  for,  by  sending  them  to  sea;  by  placing  them 
under  the  care  of  their  relatives  or  friends  ;  by  apprenticing  them  out  to 
respectable  trades,  or  by  providing  for  them  suitable  situations. 
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It  proceeded  to  enumerate  many  cases  of  persons  of  both  sexes^  who 
have  been  recommended  as  servants  and  apprentices^  who  conduct  U)em- 
selves  in  a  most  exemplary  and  creditable  manner.  And  the  Committee 
conceive  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  favourable  testimonials  that  can  be  ad- 
duced in  behalf  of  the  Institution^  that  its  objects  are  in  succession  readily 
received' into  riesi^ctable  families. 

.  It  seems  to  be  usual,  especially  at  the  Female  £stablishment|  to  hold 
an  annual  festival^  to  which  all  the  young  women  who  have  received  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution  and  have  been  restored  to,  virtuous  Socie^,  are 
invited.  This  entertainment  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month  j  when  thirty -six  young  women  visited  the  Refuge^  the  whole  of 
whom  acknowledgi^d  that  Asylum  as  the  sole  instrument  of  their  present 
well-being/ and  of  their  future  expectations.  Tlie  whole  of  them  were 
known  to  be  living  in  honest  and  mdustrious  habits  :  and  as  a  proof  pf 
their  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  they  made  a  subscription  amoRg 
themselves  upon  the  occasion,  and  presented  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum 
of  rfiO  5«. 

An  interesting  account  was  also  given  of  the  benefits  conferred  on 
many  of  the  other  sex,  some  of  whom  have  been  taught  useful  trad^i 
and  placed  out  in  the  world,  wherein  they  are  now  earning  an  honest 
frubsislence ;  and  several  sent  into  foreign  countries  :  to  the  West  In- 
dies, to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  to  Van  Diemen*s 
Land :  concerning  the  whole  of  whom  a  very  favourable  account  was  read. 

In  reviewing  the  general  result  of  their  endeavours  to  carry  into  e£fect 
tiie  salutary  provisions  of  the  Institution,  the  Committee  congratulated 
the  general  court  upon  its  success.  They  still,  however,  lamented  a  de- 
fieieocy  of  pecuniary  resources,  appealing  to  a  humane  and  discerning 
pubtio  for  that  generous  aid  which  may  enable  them — if  not  to  open 
wsder  the  path  (^  restoration  to  the  penitent  criminal— to  save  them  at 
least  from  the  mortification  of  contracting  the  present  compass  of  their 
efforts. 

Mabinb  SociETYi — Qnarteriy  Account  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements, 

from  the  dOth  of  June  to  the  3(Hh  of  September. 
'Balance,  dOth  of  June     ...........    s&589  14  10 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  Dividends,  &c.  received 

in  the  Quarter 1,617     1     4 

Disbursements  on s^2,106  16    2 

30  Boys  s^t  to  Sea— 4  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  4  in  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's,  and  22  in  the  Merchants* 
Service ;  and  Maintenance  of  Officers  and  Boys  on 
board  the  Society's  ship;  Salaries,  and  other  ex- 
penses  sgl,300  1  0 

Apprentice  fees  to  GiHs,  agreeabhr  to  WiU  of 

-    late  W.  Hicks,  Esq.    ........    49  7  0—1,349    8    0 

Balance  in  Banker's  hands,  Sept.  dOth  .    .    s^57    8    2 

VOL.  II,  NO.  III.  N  Seamen's 
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SeAMKN*«  Hospital. — The  following  m  a  statement  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  this  Institution  since  its  opening  in  March  1821. 

Cured,  and  discharged  at  the  request  of  the  parties 292 

Ditto,  having  obtained  Ships 2€6 

Ditto,  Ships  found  them  by  the  Committee 68 

Ditto,  conve}'ed  to  their  homes 12 

Ditto,  absented  themselves 27 

Ditto,  expelled,  after  being  cured,  for  misconduct      17 

Died 32 

Under  cure,  and  convalescent 92 

Total  received 826 

Completely  clothed,  after  being  cured 40 

Supplied  with  shoes  and  stockings  only 81 

Bethlkhem  Hospital. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Governors  of 
tliis  Hospital,  held  on  the  4th  of  July  last.  Lord  Robert  Seymour  deli- 
vered the  following  interesting  speech  on  the  state  of  the  Institution. 

I  have  always  thought  it  an  important  part  of  my  duty,  as  a  Go- 
vernor of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  to  go  through  the  wards  of  it,  and  see 
every  patient  in  them,  whenever  the  opportunity  has  occurred.  The 
visitation  of  a  lunatic  is  always  highly  agreeable  to  him,  as  proving  that 
he  is  not  forgotten  and  abandoned  by  society.  It  is  also  a  strong  incen« 
tive  to  the  person  who  has  the  care  of  him,  in  the  discharge  of  liis  duty. 
Humanity  has  lately  made  great  advances  in  the  care  of  insanity  :  we 
live  in  times  which  are  much  mo^e  fJEivouraMe  than  those  which  have  passed 
to  persons  afflicted  with  insanity.  A  nmti  now  talks  to  his  fnen&, 
without  repugnance,  of  his  near  relation  being  disturbed  in  mind,  and 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  see  such  relative  frequently  in  his  con&oemeot : 
whereas,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  a  person  was  sent  to  a 
mad -house,  his  family  made  as  much  a  point  of  putting  him  out  of  their 
minds,  as  if  he  had  been  consigned  to  the  grave:  I  have  been  all  my 
life  in  the  practice  of  visiting  the  asylums  of  lunatics,  as  well  upon  the 
Continent  as  at  home ;  formerly,  perhaps,  from  motives  of  curiosity 
only,  but,  I  trust,  latterly  from  some  d^ire  to  serve  my  fellow-crea- 
tures ]  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  on  ten  occasions  witnessed  a 
lunatic  visited  by  either  a  relative  or  a  friend,  till  within  the  few  last 

Whenever  I  have  of  late  years  gone  through  the  wards  of  our  hospital, 
1  have  been  much  pleased  with  every  thing  1  have  observed  in  them. 
Very  little  personal  restraint  is  now  imposed  upon  the  patients,  and 

*when  it  has  been  unavoidably  applied,  it  has  been  only  for  a  short  time. 
No  unfortunate  suiFerere  are  now  chained  without  clothes  to  our  walls  ss 
formerly :  no  wretched  patient  is  encaged  in  iron  j  and  the  strait 
wa||tcqat  is  now  so  much  out  of  use  in  our  hospital,  that  there  was 

.  this  day  no  one  of  the  223  patients  in  the  house  so  confined.  I  think  it 
my  duty  upon  ever]^  occasion  to  deprecate  this  horrible  instrument  of 
restraint,  as  being  highly  unfiivourable  to  respiration  and  health,  indent- 
ing 
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ing  the  chest,  and  therefore  especiallyinjurious  in  the  case  (rf  females,  and 
equally  hurtful  by  its  pressure  an  the  stomach  -,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being 
a  very  heating  dress.  I  have  also  a  further  and  most  substantial  obiectlon 
to  the  use  of  the  waistcoat,  being  quite  sure  that,  where  it  is  used  as  an 
instrument  of  personal  restraint,  it  will  sometimes  be  brought  into 
action  as  an  instrument  of  punishment :  a  harmless  patient,  when  kept 
under  great  excitement,  will  sometimes  give  a  slap  to  the  face  of  his 
keeper ;  the  keeper  angrily  applies  the  strait  waistcoat  to  him,  and  is* 
naturally  governed  in  the  tightness  with  which  he  applies  it,  by  the  de- 
gree of  resentment  which  he  bears  to  the  oflFending  lunatic. 

I  must  here  mention  a  circumstance  which  I  am  sure  will  prove  agree- 
able to  you,  which  is,  that  much  as  I  have  conversed  with  the  more  ra- 
tional of  our  patients,  as  well  as  with  persons  who  have  been  dischar^ 
from  the  hoftpital,  I  have  never  heard  one  word  of  complaint  offered  against 
either  of  the  physicians  or  surgeons,  those  patients  having  always,  on  the 
contrary,  spoken  to  me  with  respect  of  the  skill  of  those  officers,  and 
with  ^titude  of  their  tenderness  and  affection — a  foct  which  has  always 
surprised  me,  as  every  patient  knows  that  his  physician  is  the  only  per- 
son who  stands  in  the  way  of  his  enlargement.  I  never  passed  through 
the  female  galleries  of  the  hospital  without  being  struck  with  the  marked 
calmness,  tranquillity,  and  cheerfulness  which  prevail. among  the  pa- 
tients, and  which  are  greatly  attributable  to  the  needle- wotk  which  is 
put  into  their  hands  by  our  humane  and  valuable  matron. 

To  employ  the  hands,  is  to  relieve  the  mind  of  a  lunatic,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  to  increase  the  chance  of  recovery.  Hence  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
deep'  regret,  that  means  have  not  yet  been  devised  of  giving,  with 
safety,  work  to  our  male  patients,  as  is  the  practice  of  several  well- 
regulated  country  asylums.  Bodily  labour  engages  and  consumes 
that  power  which  gives  activity  to  the'  mind,  and  experience  has  proved 
that  it  is  a  powerful  mean  of  checking  and  abating  that  unnatural  acti- 
vity of  the  mind,  which  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  insanity.  This 
principle  is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  very  interesting  young 
womaui  now  in  the  hospital,  whom  I  saw  some  months  aeo  quite  un- 
employed, talking  rapidly  and  incessantly,  and  much  contused  in  her 
ideas ;  when  I  naturally  asked  the  matron  why  she  had  not  given  to  her 
needlework,  who  told  me  that  she  never  attempted  to  force  anv  work 
on  a  patient,  and  that  this  woman  had  repeatedly  objected  to  all  work 
when  offered  to  her.  Soon  afiter  this  the  young  woman,  complaining 
much  of  her  confinement,  earnestly  requested  that  I  would  obtain  her 
enlargement,  which  1  undertook  to  endeavour  to  do,  on  two  condi- 
tions : — the  first  was,  that  she  should  talk  less  j  and  second,  that  she 
should  do  more  work : — ^to  these  she  immediately  agreed,  and  some 
coarse  linen  was  put  into  her  hands,  which  was  done  by  her  with  mani- 
fest indifierence  and  carelessness ;  but  it  did  not  abate  her  incessant 
talking,  or  produce  the  slightest  difference  in  her  manner.  It  was  then 
judged  expedient  by  the  matron,  that  some  more  nice  and  difficult  work 
should  be  given  to  her  -,  which  was  done,  and  this  employed  her  for 
some  weeksi  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  again  saw  her,  and  was  nracK 
struck  by  her  composure  and  reserve.    1  then  asked  her  whether  she 
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was  not  much  better?  She  answered  that  she  did  not  know  liow  it  vnis, 
but  the  difficult  work  she  had  lately  done  had  certainly  done  good  to 
her  head.  This  passed  last  week^  and  1  was  much  pleased  to  see  her 
this  day  brought  up  by  the  physician,  who  recommended  her  going  out 
on  trial  for  a  month  -,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  improvement  of  her 
mind  was  produced  by  the  co-exertion  of  the  hands  and  eyes,  required 
by  the  very  difficult  work  she  last  performed.  Mental  disease,  I  believe, 
is  very  seldom  traceable  to  merely  physical  causes :  if  this  be  so,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  a  n^oral  agency  for  its  correction  and  cure,  and 
1  know  none  that  is  so  likely  to  succeed  as  the  constant  employment  of 
the  hands  in  such  works  as  will  somewhat  occupy  the  mmd.  I  well 
recollect  that,  in  answer  to  the  circular  letter  which  your  Committee 
wrote  some  years  ago  to  all  the  country  asylums,  to  learn  their  practice 
and  success,  severtd  of  them  told  us  that  they  had  effected  many  cures 
among  those  of  their  patients  who  were  of  the  labouring  class,  and 
who  were  therefore  prone- to  work.  Now,  the  greater  part  of  our 
patients  are  of  this  description,  and  I  should  recommend  their  being  em- 
ployed in  our  garden  if  it  were  inclosed  with  walls  :  our  funds,  however, 
do  not  now  enable  us  to  wall  in  the  mrden  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
patients  :  and  I  fear  that  there  would  be  sOme  difficulty  in  finding  such 
garden  tools  as  might  be  safely  placed  in  their  hands.  We  mighty  how- 
ever, easily  contrive  to  employ  them  in  the  house  in  platting  straw,  in 
making  matting,  paper  bags  for  the  shops,  list  shoes  and  carpets,  and 
various  other  articles.  Work  is  now  done  by  only  two  male  patients, 
one  of  whom  makes  shoes,  and  the  oth^r  straw  baskets;  both  these 
patients  are  very  properly  sJlowed  to  sell  their  work^  and  i  cannot  see 
why  others  should  not  be  encouraged  to  #ork  in  the  same  way. 

His  Lordship  again  congratulated  the  Governors  on  the  remarkable 
improvement  which  had  been  of  late  effected,  both  in  the  moral  and 
medical  management  of  the  insane  (laying  particular  stress  upon  the 
former)  J  he  adverted  to  the  numerous  testimonies  of  approlntion  which 
were  constantly  offered  in  the  visiting  book,  by  persons  of  every  rank 
and  profession,  and  by  natives  of  every  country ;  and  he  concluded  by 
urging  upon  all  the  Governors  the  duty  of  more  frequent  personal  inspec- 
tion and  attention  to  the  important  institution  over  which  they  presided. 

An  Institution,  to  be  called  The  Institution  for  the  Cure  of  various 
Diseases  by  Bandages  and  Compression,  is  in  course  of  establishment 
in  London,  under  a  body  of  respectable  patronage,  which  ensures  its 
success  and  permanence.  At  a  public  meeting  the  following,  among 
other  resolutions,  was  passed : — *'  That  it  appears  from  the  Report  S 
the  Medical  Committee,  that  the  principle  «nd  practice  of  compression 
k  particularly  applicable,  and  will  afford  relief,  in  cases  of  tumours, 
either  of  a  coramoti  or  malignant  character ;  some  forms  of  diseases  of 
the  skin,  and  others  connected  with  the  bones  or  joints;  as  well  as  long 
protracted  and  obstinate  sores  of  the  extremities^  to  which  many  of  the 
lower  and  labouring  class  of  people  are  peculiarly  liable  :  and  that,  when 
^iplied  scieatificaUy  and  attentivdy,  it  will  also  mitigate  the  painful 

sufferings 
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.sufferings  of  diseases  hitherto  incurable,  even  changing,  in  esses  of 
cancer  of  the  female  breast,  a  state  of  tlie  roost  complicated  distress  and 
suffering  to  one  of  comparative  ease  and  comfort.*' 

Monastery  of  St.  Bbrnard.?— By  a  Report  lately  published  at 
Geneva,  it  appears  that  the  Subscriptions  for  the  benevolent  purposes 
of  this  Institution  have  been  14,641  francs,  of  which  the  sum  of  4275 
francs  lutd  been  collected  by  the  worthv  brothers  of  the  monastery,  and 
the  remainder  deposited  by  various  benefactors  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers,  Messrs.  Candolle,  Turrettini,  and  Co.  The  Council  of  State 
of  Geneva  has  contributed  1200  francs.  This  vear  it  is  intended  to 
apply  the  Sys&me  Caloriflre  to  the  spacious  kitcnen  of  the  Monastery, 
which,  by  means  of  pipes,  wiU  heat  the  dipper  apartments;  and  next 
year  it  is  proposed,  as  the  subscriptions  aimd  means,  to  augment  the 
habitable  part  of  the  building,  which  at  present  is  often  insufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  number  of  travellers. 

The  following  particulars  are  from  a  recent  visit  to  this  singular  esta- 
blishment. The  common  reproaches  of  monkish  ease  and  indulgence 
would  be  very  ill  indeed  applied  to  the  little  community  of  St.  Bernard. 
This  is  no  place  where  ''  abbots  slumber  purple  as  their  vines/*  The 
climate  is  so  severe,  that  none  but  young  men  can  support  its  rigour. 
Of  the  thirhr  or  thirty-five  monks  of  the  establishment,  we  found  about 
fifteen  resident :  scarcely  three  of  these  were  above  the  age  of  thirty. 
The  superior,  who  is  a  venerable  and  dignified  old  man,  ordinarily  re- 
sides at  Martigny,  in  the  valley.  Even  the  young  men  are  frequently 
afflicted  with  cramps,  rheumatisms,  and  other  disorders  :  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  temporal  sfiiaurB  and  duties  of  the  establishment  finds  ample 
emplovment  for  a  large  pumber — ^their  rents  are  to  be  received — ^provi- 
sions laid  in — ^wood  fetched  from  the  forests  in  the  valley  : — twenty  oi^ 
thirty  horses  ai-e  generally  employed  in  these  labours — strangers  are  to  be 
lodged  and  provided  for  according  to  their  rank  and  appearance.  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  persons  are  computed  to  pass  the  St.  Bernard  in  a 
year,  the  greater  part  of  whom  spend  the  night  at  the  Convent  -;  and 
above  all,  during  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  several  of  the 
monks  and  servants  of  the  establishment  are  employed  in  the  humane 
and  perilous  office  of  exploring  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  passages 
among  the  glaciers  and  snows  in  quest  of  distressed  travellers.  The 
celebrated  dogs,  which  they  use  on  these  expeditions,  are  indeed  noble 
animals  \  they  are  large,  strong,  and  muscular,  short-haired,  and  of  a 
dull  sandy  colour,  with  black  muzzles  and  thick  heads,  resembling 
both  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  an  English  mastiff,  with  a  character  of 
great  strength  and  sagacity.  They  carry  in  their  perambulations  a  basket 
himished  with  provisions  and  woollen  clothes,  which  seasonable  com- 
forts have  often  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  half-frozen  and 
fiunished  sufferers.  They  have  a  quick  scent,  and  are  easily  attracted 
to  the  spot  where  a  human  being  lies.  Their  natural  sagacity  is  im- 
proved by  training;  and  they  either  lead  their  masters  to  vat  place,  or; 
where  its  situation  has  been  inaccessible  to  the  monks  themselves,  they 
have  frequently  dragged  frozen  persons  over  the  snows  to  their  masters, 

by 
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\sf^  whose  ttmeiy  care  they  have  been  restored  to  life*  A  magnificent 
dog,  from  the  St  Bernanl,  is  preserved  stuffed  in  the  Museum  at 
Berne,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  twenty- 
eight  individuals. 

'  The  revenues  of  the  convent  are  now  lamentably  reduced,  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  ecclesiastical  revenues  have  seldom  been  ap- 
plied to  more  pure  or  benevolent  purposes.  In  the  fifteenth  century  die 
convent  had  possessed  estates  in  Sicily,  Naples,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  in  EngUmd.  Of  these  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  despoiled. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  was  the  last  to  strip  the  establishment  of  all  its 
funds  in  his  dominions  ;  and  some  small  property  in  the  Vallais  and  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  is  all  that  now  remains  to  support  its  benevolent  objects 
and  its  general  hospitality.  The  monks  descnbeil  their  sufferings  du- 
ring the  constant  passage  of  the  French  armies,  as  beyond  all  concep- 
tion. For  one  year,  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  was 
constantly  stationed  in  £e  convent  ^  and  sometimes  not  less  than  eight 
hundred  men  were  crammed  into  the  cells  and  chambers  for  several 
days  together.  The  monks  are  now  frequently  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  qu^tet,  for  the  support  of  the  establishment,  through  different 
parts  of  Italy  and  Switzeriand. 

.  Amkbicak  Society  for  coloniziko  the  Fbee  People  op  Colour. 
— ^The  first  efforts  of  the  American  Society  for  colonizing  the  Free  Peo- 
ple of  Colour  was  attended  with  unfavourable  and  dbcouraging  circum- 
stances. The  great  importance  of  the  objects  they  had  m  view  has, 
however,  induced  them  to  persevere  with  a  most  laudable  spirit;  and 
now  their  prospects  begin  to  brighten,  and  a  reasonable  hope  is  afforded 
that  they  will  ultimately  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  that  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  their  truly  patriotic  endeavours. 

This  Society  have  purchased  an  extensive  and  valuable  tract  of  coun- 
try at  Mesurado  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  situated  between  five  and 
six  degrees  of  north  latitude,  consisting  of  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  extends  a  considerable  mstance,  and  occupies  the  whole 
cape.  The  Mesurado  empties  into  the  Atlantic,  and  is  stated  to  be 
about  three  hundred  miles  long  ^  its  head  waters  being  near  those  (^ 
the  Niger  and  the  Gambia,  and  take  their  rise  on  the  north-east  side  of 
a  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Long  Mountains.  This  situation  is  re- 
presented  as  being  high  and  healthy,  and  it  is  supposed  will  be  an  im- 
portant station  to  us — that  it  will  afford  relief  and  refreshment  to  our 
vessels  of  war  cruising  on  the  African  coast,  and  to  our  merchantmen  en- 
gaged in  the  East  India  trade. 

Beliering,  as  we  do,  that  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  union  is  intimately  connected  with  the  success  of  this  undertak- 
ing, we  sincerely  hope  that  the  favourable  prospects  which  begin  to  dawn 
upon  the  labours  of^this  Society  will  continue,  and  rapidly  increase. 

The  people  of  colour,  while  they  remun  among  us,  must  of  necessi^ 
continue  to  be  a  degraded  race.  To  colonize  them,  as  is  contemplated, 
will  be  highly  advantageous  to  them,  and  will  moreover  be  a  most  effec- 
tual means  of  putting  a  final  end  to  that  odious  traffic  which  has  so  long 
disgraced  the  Christian  world. 

BOSTOK, 
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BoiTOH^  U.  S.  S^i.  7.— The  aiKounied  meeting  on  th«  isubject  of  an 
Auxiliary  Coloaization  Society^  and  of  a  Society  to  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade^  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Georee  Blake^  Esq. 
in  the  Chair :  Lewis  Toppan,  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Frothingfaam,  who  acted  as  Secretary  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  fol- 
lowing Report  was  presented  by  the  Committee  and  read,  and,  after  an  in* 
terestmg  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  was  unanimously  accepted  :-* 

The  Committee  appmnted  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  a 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  funds  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion  Society,  or  of  assisting  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  have 
paid  such  attention  to  the  subject  referred  to  them  as  the  time  and  their 
opportunities  would  permit,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  Re- 
port : — 

"  The  importance  of  providing  some  remedy  for  the  evils  arising  from 
the  rapid  relative  increase  of  the  black  population  in  some  portions  of  our . 
country,  is  becoming  every  year  more  serious.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
where  a  slave  population  abounds,  their  ratio  of  increase  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  Hence  the  time  cannot 
be  £ur  distant,  when  their  numbers  in  some  of  the  states,  and  their  power, 
will  predominate  over  that  of  those  who  hold  them  in  servitude,  unless 
some  mode  is  devised  of  diminishing  their  numbers,  or  some  provision 
made  for  removing  the  surplus  portion  of  them. 

''  It  was  in  ihe  expectation  of  furnishing  in  some  measure  a  remedy 
for  these  evils,  or  at  least  of  diminishing  their  danger,  that  the  American 
Socie^  for  colonizing  the  free  people  of  colour  of  the  United  States  was 
established.  This  SocieW  has  been  in  operation  nearly  six  years,  and 
its  a&irs  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  much  enterprize  and  zeal, 
and,  as  your  Committee  believe,  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  christian  be* 
nevolence. 

"  Were  the  object  of  the  Society  extended  no  further  than  to  the  co- 
lonization of  such  people  of  colour  in  our  country  as  are  already  free,  or 
will  become  free  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  they  would  not,  in  the 
view  of  the  Committee,  be  such  as  to  excite  that  deep  interest  amonff  us 
which  is  necessary  to  secure  a  very  active  co-operation.  It  might  indeed 
afford  some  advantages  to  that  unhappy  people  to  remove  them  irom 
their  present  degraded  state,  to  a  conaition  more  free  from  temptations 
to  vice,  and  more  favourable  to  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  5  and 
it  would  doubtless  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  community  from  which  they 
are  taken.  And  if  through  the  medium  of  a  colony  thus  established,  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity  can  be  introduced, 
among  a  people  who  are  ignorant  of  both,  the  good  that  may  be  done 
9iay  be  greatly  increased.  But  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects,  va* 
luable  as  they  are,  appears  too  remote  and  of  too  difficult  attainment  to 
admit  of  their  enlisting  our  feelings  very  ardently  in  the  cause.  Other 
objects  of  benevolence  press  upon  us  ^th  more  urgent  solicitations  and 
more  immediate  prospects  of  usefulness. 

"  But  if,  while  these  purposes  are  accomplished,  the  colonization  of 
the  free  people  of  colour  will  aid  effectually  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  entire  abolition  of  that  detestable  traffic^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  afford  such  enconragement  to  tte  emancipstioii  of 
slaTCfs  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  gradual  extennination  of  slavery,  it 
would  become  an  object  worthy  the  attention  and  assi^ance  of  the  whole 
christian  world. 

"  That  such  are  the  designs  and  expectations  of  those  who  are  most 
active  in  managing  the  concerns  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  3 
but  the  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  how  &r  these  ex- 
pectations are  likely  to  be  realized.  It  a  colony  decidedly  and  actively 
hostile  to  the  slave  trade  can  be  maintmned  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  and 
especially  if  several  could  be  supported  on  different  parts  of  that  coast, 
much  might  doulitless  be  done  to  aid  cruisers  in  the  pursuit  of  slave 
ships^  by  furnishing  supplies,  and  by  giving  information  of  their  places 
of  rendezvous.  We  are  fdso  assured  that  tiiere  are  proprietors  of  slaves 
who  are  desirous  of  emancipating  the^,  and  that  many  will  be  thus 
emancipated  as  soon  as  an  cusylum  shall  be  suitably  prepared  for  them^ 
and  the  means  provided  for  transpordng  them  to  it. 

**  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  extensively  such  a  disposi* 
tion  prevails  among  the  holders  of  slaves ;  but  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  it  is  at  present  limited  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  them. 
The  events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  furnished  melancholy 
proof  that  the  great  body  of  tlie  people  in  the  slave-holding  States  are 
very  little  disposed  to  relinquish  any  of  the  advanta|;es  whidi  their 
slaves  afford  them.  That  there  are  exceptions  to  this  feelmg,  we  are  fully 
persuaded,  and  we  hope  there  are  many.  It  is  only  from  the  belief,  whi<^ 
the  Committee  very  cordially  entertain^  that  the  members  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  are  perfectly  disposed  to  frame  theur  measures  with 
reference  to  the  entire  suppression  of  the  slave  trade^  and  to  a  gradual  and 
prudent^  but  complete,  emancipation  of  those  now  held  in  shvery,  that 
we  -can  regard  the  Society  as  having  any  claim  upon  the  sympaUiy  or 
assistance  of  the  people  of  New  England. 

"  At  the  same  time  there  are  other  modes  by  which  assistance  can  be 
given  towards  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
objects  which  have  been  mentioned. 

"  A  society  is  particularly  needed  to  aid  in  prosecuting  those  who  are 
concerned  in  carrying  on  this  trade.  By  combining  the  influence  and 
exertions  of  its  members,  this  puipose  may  be  accomplished  much  more 
effectually  than  it  can  be  by  individuals  alone. 

"The  Committee  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend,  that  a  so- 
ciety be  formed  for  the  general  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  :  that  a  subscription  be  opened  to  provide  funds  for 
the  prbposed  society :  and  that  the  government  of  the  society  be  fuUy 
authorized  to  make  such  a  disposal  of  the  funds  as  they  shall  judge  roost 
Conducive  to  the  object  of  its  institution.  If  on  further  attention  to  the 
subject  the  managen  of  the  society  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  operations 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  are  favourable  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  they  will  be  disposed  to  aid  them  as  far  as  their  funds 
will  permit :  while  they  will  not  neglect  any  other  means  that  may  pre- 
sent themselves  of  accomplishing  that  object.  As,  however,  there  may 
b^  some  who  are  prepared  to  contribute  at  once  to  the  fbnds  of  the 
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Ametkftn  Cotohization  Society,  the  Gofimnittee  would  propCHe  that  the  ' 
suhscription  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  it  to  the  option  of  each 
siABcriber,  either  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  his  subscription  directly 
or  indirectly  to  that  object^  or  commit  it  to  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society. 

IV.  SLAVE  TRADE. 

An  Address  fr<m  Bis  Excellency  the  Governor  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Mauritius. 

Inhabitants  of  Mauritius  ! — ^Among  the  numerous  duties  which  the 
office  intrusted  to  my  care  imposes  upon  me,  I  have  not  found  any  more 
pleasing  than  having  it  in  my  power,  in  the  account  transmitted  by  me 
to  His  Majesty's  minister  for  the  colony,  again  to  state  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  on  our  coasts  to  import  slaves*  I  feel  peculiar  sa^fac- 
tion  in  giving  you  this  information. 

The  zeal,  activity,  and  talents  disp%ed  by  His  Majesty's  marine  in 
its  unremitted  endeavours  for  die  rigid  execution  of  the  laws  against  the 
thide,  and  the  ready  co-operation  which  the  measures  taken  by  Govern- 
ment daily  receive  from  the  colony,  renfler  me  especially  desirous  to 
transmit  to  the  minister  this  fresh  assurance  of  your  obedience  to  tile 
laws  against  the  slave  trade ;  and  to  assure  him  of  the  confidence  which 
I  have  in  the  sentiments  that  you  solemnly  and  unanimously  avowed  in 
your  declaration  in  the  month  of  September,  1820,  respecting  those  de- 
spicable enemies  of  the  colony,  who  endeavoured  to  sully  our  coast  by 
this  odious  and  criminal  traffic,  which  we  have  destroyed  at  this  place, 
(and  which  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  will  soon  be  exterminated  in 
the  whole  of  this  hemisphere,)  even  to  every  vestige  of  this  unlawful 
qmimerce,  which  has  been  the  means  of  drawing  upon  the  whole  colony 
that  dishonourable  reproach  mentioned  in  the  documents  published  in 
London,  *'  that  the  Isle  of  France  was  the  only  English  colony,  where 
the  laws  for  the.prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  had  not  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing  its  abolition."  ^  ^  .         ^ 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  promote  the  tranquillity  and  happin€»!S  of 
this  country,  I  shall  ever  consider  it  as  my  duty  unceasingly  to  stimu- 
late  and  encourage  the  strictest  vigilance  of  the  respectable  inhabitants 
over  their  truest  interests.  These  interests  will  always  depend  upon  a 
firm,  continued,  and  united  exertion  a^st  any  attemot  to  renew  this 
iniquitous  traffic,  which  has  been  practised  with  condemnaUe  audacity 
by  unsubjected,  unprincipled,  sdftsh  men,  connected  to  this  country 
neither  by  relationship  nor  any  other  of  those  sacred  tics  which  unite 
man  in  social  Hfe.  .     .  t  li    •         • 

Inhabitants  of  Mauritius !  I  feel  confident  of  your  inviolable  integnty, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  slave  trade  is  wholly  extirpated  from  this 
eolony )  the  renewal  of  so  shameful  a  traffic  would  doubtless  bring  with 
it  fresh  misfortunes  by  which  your  tranquillity  would  be  disturbed.  It  is 
therefore  to  avoid  so  deplorable  a  calamity,  it  is  in  order  to  preserve  the 
honour  of  your  country,  that  1  entreat  persons  of  every  rank  m  bfe  to  ex- 
ert 
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vrt  that  vij^ilance  and  zeal  whidi  have  already  been  the  meana  of  femor* 
iog  this  stigma. 

I  wUl  not  lose  this  opportunity,  though  I  am  not  induced  to  it  by  any 
partioilar  motives,  to  urge  vourespedai  attention  to  that  part  of  the  po- 
pulation which  is  80  valiutbie  to  the  cuhivaton.  Your  own  interest  m- 
poses  tlus  duty  upon  you.  The  measures  which  the  Government  has 
taken  for  supplying  food  and  clothing  at  cost  price,  ought  to  convince 
the  inhabitants  of  its  earnest  solicitude,  by  every  possible  means,  to  pro- 
mote their  real  interest.  Those  would  be  inexcusable  who  should  neg- 
lect to  iierform  those  duties  towards  the  individuals  dependent  upon 
them,  which  humanity,  the  laws,  and  their  own  private  interests,  equ«ly 
require.  R.  T.  FAMQUHAa. 

Pari  Louis,  Feb.  13,  1822. 


V.  DOCUMENTS. 

Rec^ts  of  ReUgious  InstUution$,  1821-22. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 103|8M 

Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 53,729 

Church  Missionary  Society 32,975 

London          ditto               40,000 

Methodist      ditto               30,925 

Baptist          ditto               11,600 

Moravian      ditto               9,432 

Sk)ciety  for  propagatmg  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 19^^14 

Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  5,000 

Society  for  Conversion  of  the  Jews 10,690 

Religious  Tract  Society    9,261 

Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society 2,056 

Hibernian  Society    6,863 

Hibernian  Bible  Society 5,680 

Navul  and  Military  Bible  Society    '. . . .  2,040 

National  School  Society 4,500 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society. . , 2,140 

Sunday  School  Union 1,762 

Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland ^ . .  3,193 

Reiig^us  Book  and  Tract  Society  for  Ireland 2,943 

Continental  Society 1,075 

Society  for  Relief  of  poor  Clergymen 2^219 

London  Female  Penitentiary 4,076 

Refuge  for  the  Destitute > 5,030 

4l?370,505 
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POOR  RATES. 


An  Account  showing  the  Amount  of  Monevd  amesfled  and  levied  in 
England  and  Wales,  at  the  several^  periods  for  which  Returns  have 
been  required  by  Parliament;  dis^nguishing  the  Payments  made 
thereout^  for  other  purposes  than  the  Relief  of  the  Poor ;  the  Sums 
expended  in  Law,  Removals,  &c.  and  the  Sums  expended  for  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Poor :  also,  the  Average  Price  of  Wheat  in  each  Year  for 
which  it  can  be  ascertained. 


Total 


Flkjiucnti 
tfaneottt 
fiv  other 
purposes 
Uuwtho 
Belief ofthe 
Foot. 


in  Lew, 

aenoratt, 

Ac 


_  -the 

ReUeforUie 

Poor. 


Total 


Average 
Price  of 
Whaet. 


Avenge 
of 


Average 
of 


\  1748.49-50 
1776 

J  1783-4-5 
1803 
1812-13 
1813-14 
I8I4-I5 
1815-16 
I8I&.17 
I817-I8 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1820-21  \ 


730,135 
1,720,316 
2,167,748 
5,348,204 
8,640,842 
8,388,974 


40,164 

137,655 

163,511 

1.034,105 

1,861,073 

1,881,565 


£, 
689,971 


£, 


£.  f. 


35,071 
91,996 


1,521,7321,694,458 


1,912,241 


7,457,6761,763,020 


6,937425 
8,128,418 
9,320,440 
8,932,185 
8,719,655 
8,411,893 


1,212,918 
1,210,200 
1,430,292 
1,300,534 


1,375,868 


190,0724,077,891 
325,107 


2,167,148 
5,302,070 


63 


6,656,1058,865,838  128 

332,966  6,294,584  8,51  l,8fi3  98 

324,6645418,845  7,500,853  70    6 

—  5,724.5061 61  10 


-  6,918,217 1 

-  7,890,148 1 

-  7,531,650 1 


1,342,658* 7,329,594  8,€72,252 


6,958,4458,334,313 


87 
90 
82 
69 
62 


*  For  these  periods  there  is  no  perticular  account  of  the  sums  expended  in  Law, 
or  in  Removals. 

f  For  these  periods  there  is  no  account  of  the  sums  expended,  as  distinguished  fram 
those  atteutd  atid  levietL 

\  For  this  year  (1820-21),  the  Order  required  a  Return,  not  of  the  sum  aue$ted 
and  leviedf  but  of  the  sum  levied. 
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Ad  Account  ghowing  the  Amount  of  Moneys  levied  in  each  County  Jn 
*   England  and  Wales,  in  the  Year  ending  the  25  th  March  1 82 1 5  dKto. 
miishing  the  Payments  made  thereout  for  other  Purposes  th«i  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Sums  expended  for  the  Relief  ofthe  Poor. 
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IbtilSum 
lerlcd. 

than  the  BeUrfol 
theBnr. 

Belter  of  ttie  Floor. 

TVjtri  ^ 
Sami  etpcoU. 

ENGLAND. 

•C.       «. 

£.       «. 

£,      «. 

£.      «. 

Bcfliovd    ••    ••« 

85.693    7 

13,764    4 

69,236  12 

83,000  16 

Berks       •••    ••• 

136,593    2 

17,148  15 

112,659     1 

129,807  16 

Bucks      

155,268    7 

24,080  19 

129,107  11 

153,188  10 

Cambridge      ... 

108,706  17 

17,055  19 

89,924    4 

106,980   3 

Chester    

143,226  12 

32,804    0 

113.239  10 

146,043  10 

Cornwall  • 

132,520  15 

18,206    8 

111,779    0 

129,985    8 

CuBiberland    ... 

68.740    4 

11,321  18 

56.637  15 

67,959  13 

Derby      

122,920  0 

25,398  15 

-97,37414 

122,773   9 

Devon     

272,939    5 

27,873    6 

234,096  19 

261,970   5 

Dorset     

110,630  15 

11,310   0 

95,857    1 

107,167    1 

Dufhflin  •••    ••• 

120,605    5 

20,708  17 

97,618  12 

118,327   9 

£fisex       

331,775    4 

39,594  13 

288,921    5 

328,515  18 

Gloucester 

195,159    7 

29,676    7 

164,913  15 

194,590    2 

Hereford  •••     ••• 

85,078    9 

13,299    6 

72,244    € 

85,54312 

Hertunrd  •••     ••• 

111,313    3 

12,537    1 

98,001    8 

110,538   9 

fUumngaoii    •*. 

47,105    9 

7,504    8 

39,192  10 

4^696  18 

Kent        ...    ... 

447,131  16 

60,375    8 

390,059    I 

452,434  9 

443,591    3 

153,932    8 

288,688  16 

442,621    4 

Leicester  ..     ... 

168,990  19 

25,219    2 

143,535    4 
172,879  18 

168,754   6 

Lincoln  '. 

229,768  15 

54,013  13 

226^893  11 

MiddleMX       ... 

754,800  12 

142.637    9 

615,^4  19 

758,132   8 

Monmouoi      ... 

35,854  11 

6,928  17 

29^261    0 

36,189  17 

Norfolk    

309,963    8 

40,368  17 

267,869    I 

308,237  18 

Northsmpton  ... 

180,382  14 

22,307  10 

156^021    0 

178,328  10 

94,673    2 

10,956    8 

84,185    2 

95,141  10 

Nottiiwbani    ... 
Oxfimd     •••    ... 

117,729  10 
156,659    9 

30380    8 
21,648  16 

87,573  n 
131,845  13 

118,153  19 
153,494   9 

Rutfaud 

15,531  19 

4,126    7 

11,295  18 

15402   6 

•aBiop        ...     ... 

122,191     1 

17,645  17 

101,656    7 

119^02   4 

Sonenet  .••    ... 

221,781    7 

37,088  17 

176,773  12 

213.862    9 

SoitvuHnfMon  ... 

245,292  18 

31,101  16 

210,523    8 

24l,6fc    4 

Stafford    

197.035    6 

40,565  11 

151,177  17 

191,743    8 

Sullblk     

283,757  15 

37,944    3 

244,807  14 

282,751  17 

Suney     

315451    2 

40,951  17 

277,602    4 

318,554    1 

Sussex     

311,071   0 

29,235  17 

276,469    0 

305,70417 

Warwick « 

209,790    5 

43,846    1 

164,799  12 

208,645  13 

Westmorland  ... 

32,190  19 

3,527    7 

28,228  16 

31,756  3 

WlltB           ...      ••• 

201,442  11 

23,771    7 

172,409  \0 

196,180  17 

Worcetter 

115,262  11 

14,079    5 

98,172  12 

112,251  17 

(E.  Riding 

117,152    9 

17,796  12 

100,870    7 

118,666  19 

York  }  N.  Riding 

107,228    3 

15,989  17 

89,423    3 

105413  0 

<  W.Riding 

416,026    2 

80,648    7 

330,510  14 

411,159    1 

WALE& 

Ai«i«cy 

Brecon     ...    ... 

16^1     8 

1,960  17 

14.245    6 

16,206    3 

21,856  15 

3,091    5 

18,664  13 

21,755  18 

Gsidi^n. 

20,526    7 

3,858    4 

16,326  16 

20,185    0 

Cannartben     ... 

36,331  19 

5,590   0 

•30,184    3 

35,774   3 

Camanron       ... 

19,826  16 

2,210    9 

17,370    9 

19,580  1? 

Denbigh  ...    .•• 

jrixnt        ...    ... 

43,642  12 

«17    0 

36J61  14 

42,878  14 

26,2^  15 

3,926  10 

22,185  16 

26,112    6 

Gumofgan      ••• 
Merioneth 

44,160    0 
17,34J    5 

5,398    1 
1,640    5 

39,487    9 
15,385  11 

44»885  10 
17,025  16 

Montgomery  ... 
FnnbrtNce       . .  • 

41  614  18 

4,450  16 

36,878    4 

4W29    0 

28,784  16 

5,539    1 

22,715  16 

28,254  17 

Radnor   

16,001    5 

Vil3    0 

13,701    3 

15,814   3 

Total    ... 

8,411,893    4 

1,375,868    I 

6.958.445    2 

8,334.313    3 
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Am.  XIV. -^Thoughts  on  the  Necessity  of  ameliorating  the  Con- 
dition  of  the  Negro  Slaves,  {in  the  British  Colonies  and  else- 
where,) with  a  view  ultimately  to  their  Emancipation* 
(Continued  from  page  SI.) 

THE  fifth  case  may  comprehend  the  slaves  of  St«  Domuigo, 
as  they  were  made  free  at  different  intervals  iti  the  course  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

To  do  justice  to  this  case  we  must  give  a  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  connected  with  it.  It  may  be  remembered, 
tlien,  that  when  the  French  Revolution,  which  decreed  eauality  of 
rights  to  all  citizens,  had  taken  place,  the^ree  People  of  Colour  of 
St.  Domingo,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  large  property  and 
liberal*  education,  petitioned  the  National  Assembly^  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  sdme  political  privileges  as  the  Whites  there.  At 
length  the  subject  of  the  petition  was  discussed,  but  not  till  the 
8th  of  March  1790,  when  the  Assembly  agreed  upon  a  decree 
oonceming  it.  The  decree,  however,  was  worded  so  ambiguously, 
that  the  two  parties  in  St.  Domingo,  the  Whites  and  the  Pe&fle  of 
Colour,  interpreted  it  each  of  them  in  its  own  favour.  This  dif- 
ference of  interpretation  gave  rise  to  animosities  between  them, 
and  these  animosities  were  augmented  by  political  party-spirit,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  royalists  or  partizans  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, so  that  disturbances  took  place  and  blood  was  shed. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  People  of  Colour  petitioned  the  Assembly 
again,  but  principally  for  an  explanation  of  the  decree  in  cjuestion. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  the  subject  was  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  result  was  another  decree  in  explicit  terms,  which  determined, 
that  the  People  of  Colour  in  all  the  French  islands  Were  entiUed 
to  all  the  rignts  of  citizenship,  provided  they  were  bom  of  free  pa^ 
rents  on  both  sides.  The  news  of  this  decree  had  no  sooner  arrived 
at  the  Cape,  than  it  produced  an  indignation  almost  amountinff  to 
phrensy  among  the  If'hites.  They  directly  trampled  under  foot 
the  national  cockade,  and.  with  difficulty  were  prevented  from 
seizing  all  the  French  merchant  ships  in  the  roads.  After  this  the 
two  parties  armed  against  each  other.  Even  camps  began  to  be 
formed.  Horrible  massacres  and  conflagrations  followed,  the  re- 
ports of  which,  when  brought  to  the  momer-country,  were  so  ter- 
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rible,  that  the  Assembly  abolished  the  decree  in  favour  of  thefrte 
People  of  Colour  in  the  same  year. 

In  the  year  179^  the  news  of  the  rescinding  of  the  decree  as 
now  stated,  produced,  when  it  reached  St.  Domingo,  as  much 
irritation  among  the  People  of  Colour,  as  the  news  of  die  pas^ng 
of  it  had  done  among  the  Whiles,  and  hosdlities  were  renewed 
between  them,  so  that  new  battles,  massacres,  and  burnings,  took 
place.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  diese  events  became 
knov^  in  France,  the  Conventional  Assembly,  which  had  then 
succeeded  the  Legislative,  took  them  into  consideration.  Seeing, 
however,  nothing  but  difficulties  and  no  hope  of  reconciliation  on 
either  side,  they  knew  not  what  other  course  to  take  than  to  do 
justice,  whatever  the  consequences  might  be.u  They  resolved^ 
accordingly,  in  the  month  of  April,  that  the  decree  of  1791i  v^^hich 
had  been  both  made  and  reversed  by  the  preceding  Assembly  in 
the  same  year,  should  stand  good.  They  restored  therefore  the 
People  of  Colour  to  the  privileges  which  had  been  before  voted  to 
them,  and  appointed  Santhonax,  Polverel,  and  another,  to  repair 
in  person  to  St.  Domingo,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  to  act 
there  as  commissioners,  and,  among  other  things,  to  enforce  the 
decree  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  same  divisions  and  the  same  bad  blood 
continuing,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  a 
very  trivial  matter,  viz.  a  quaiTel  between  a  Mulatto  and  a  ff  kite 
man  (an  officer  in  the  French  marine),  gave  rise  to  new  disaster^. 
This  quanel  took  place  on  the  20th  of  June.  On  the  same  day 
the  seamen  left  their  ships  in  the  roads,  and  came  on  shore,  and 
made  common  cause  of  the  afiairwith  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  On  the  other  side  were  opposed  the  Mulattos  and  other 
People  of  Colour,  and  tliese  were  afterwards  joined  by  some  in- 
surgent Blacks.  The  batde  lasted  nearly  two  days.  During  this 
time,  the  arsenal  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  some  thousands 
were  killed  in  the  streets,  and  more  than  half  the  town  was  burnt. 
The  commissioners,  who  were  spectators  of  this  horrible  scene, 
and  who  had  done  all  they  could  to  restore  peace,  escaped  unhurt, 
but  they  were  left  upon  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  with  but  litUe  more 
power  than  the  authority  which  their  commission  gave  them. 
They  had  only  about  a  thousand  troops  left  in  the  place.*  They 
determined,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  to  call  in  the 
Negro  Slaves  in  the  neighbourhood  to  their  assistance.  They 
issued  a  proclamatioii  in  consequence,  by  which  they  promised  to 
givefreeaom  to  all  the  Blacks  who  tvere  zvilling  to  range  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  the  Republic.  This  was  the  first  proclamation 
made  by  public  authority  for  emancipating  slaves  in  St.  Domingo. 
It  is  usually  called  the  Proclamation  of  Santhonas,  though  both 
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commissioners  had  a  lianci  in  it ;  and  som^im^,  in  allusion  to  the 

Slace  where  it  was  issued  (the  Cape)  the  Proclamation  of  the 
lorth.   The  result  of  it  was,  that  a  considerable  number  of  slaves 
came  in  and  were  enfranchised. 

Soon  after  this  transaction  Polverel  left  his  colleague  Santhonax 
at  tlie  Cape,  and  went  in  his  capacity  of  commissioner  to  Port  au 
Prince,  the  capital  of  the  West.  Here  he  found  every  thing  quiet, 
and  cultivaUon  in  a  flourishing  state.  From  Port  au  Prince  he 
visited  Les  Cayes,  the  capital  of  the  South.  He  had  not,  however, 
been  long  there,  before  he  found  that  the  minds  of  the  slaves  be- 
gan to  be  in  an  unsetded  state.  They  had  become  acquainted 
with  what  had  taken  place  in  the  north,  not  only  with  the  riots  at 
the  Cape,  but  the  proclamation  of  Santhonax.  Now  this  procla- 
mation, though  it  sanctioned  freedom  only  for  a  particular  or  tem- 
porary purpose,  did  not  exclude  it  from  any  particular  quarter. 
The  terms  therefore  appeared  to  be  open  to  all  who  would  ac- 
cept them.  Polverel  therefore,  seeing  the  impression  which  it 
had  begun  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves  in  these  parts, 
was  convinced  that  emancipation  could  be  neither  stopped  nor 
retarded,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  personal 
sa/eii/  of  the  white  planters^  that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  whole 
iuand.  He  was  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this,  that  he 
drew  up  a  proclamation  without  further  delay  to  that  effect,  and 
put  it  into  circulation.  He  dated  it  from  Les  Cayes.  He  ex- 
norted  the  planters  to  patronize  it.  He  advised  them,  if  they 
wished  to  avoid  the  most  serious  calamities,  to  concur  tliemselves 
in  the  proposition  of  giving  freedom  to  their  slaves.  He  then 
caused  a  register  to  be  opened  at  the  Government  house  to  receive 
the  signatures  of  all  those  who  should  approve  of  his  advice.  It 
was  remarkable  that  all  the  proprietors  in  these  parts  inscribed 
their  names  in  the  book.  He  then  caused  a  similar  register  to  be 
opened  at  Port  au  Prince  for  the  West.  Here  the  same  disposition 
was  found  to  prevail.  All  the  planters,  except  one,  gave  in  their 
signatures.  They  had  become  pretty  generally  convinced  by  this 
time,  that  their  own  personal  safety  was  connected  with  the  mea- 
sure. It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  proclamation 
last  mentioned,  which  preceded  these  registries,  though  it  was  the 
act  of  Polverel  alone,  was  sanctioned  afterwards  by  Santhonax.  It 
is,  however,  usually  called  the  Proclamation  of  Polverel  or  of  Les 
Cayes.  It  came  out  in  September  1793,  We  may  now  add, 
that  in  the  month  of  February  1794,  the  Conventional  Assembly  of 
France,  though  probably  ignorant  of  what  the  commissioners  had 
now  done,  passerl  a  decree  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  througboat 
the  whole  of  the  French  colonies.  Thus  the  Government  of  the 
mothejr-country,  without  knowing  it,  confirmed  freedom  to  those 
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upon  whom  it  had  been  bestowed  by  the  coraniissioncrs.  Thi» 
decree  put  therefore  thejimshing  stroke  to  the  whole.  It  completed 
the  emancipation  of  the  whole  stave  population  of  St.  Domingo. 

Having  now  given  a  concise  history  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
St.  DomingOy  we  shall  inquire  how  those  who  were  liberated  on 
these  several  occasions  conducted  themselves  after  this  change 
in  their  situation.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  know,  whe- 
ther they  used  their  fireedom  properly,  or  wliether  they  abused  it. 

With  respect  to  those  emancipated  by  Santhonax  in  tlie  North, 
we  have  nothing  to  communicate.  They  were  made  firec  for  mi- 
litary purposes  only ;  and  we  have  no  clue  whereby  we  can  find 
out  what  became  of  them  afterwards. 

.  With  respect  to  those  who  were  emancipated  next  in  the  South, 
and  those  directly  afterwards  in  the  West,  by  the  proclamation  of 
Polverel,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  very  pleasing  account.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  views.  Colonel  Malenfant,  who  was  resident  in  the 
island  at  the  time,  has  made  us  acquainted  with  their  general  con- 
duct and  character.  His  account,  though  short,  is  quite  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  Indeed  it  is  highly  satisfactory*.  **  After  this 
public  act  of  emancipation,"  says  he,  (by  Polverel,)  "  the  Negroes 
remained  quiet  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  fVesi,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  work  upon  all  the  plantations.  There  were  estates,  in- 
deed, which  had  neither  owners  nor  managers  resident  upon  them, 
for  some  of  these  had  been  put  into  prison  by  Montbrun ;  and 
others,  fearing  the  same  fate,,  had  fled  to  the  quarter  which  had 
jjust  been  given  up  to  the  English.  Yet  upon  these  estates,  though 
abandoned,  the  iNegroes  continued  their  laboursy  where  there  were 
any,  even  inferior  agents  to  guide  them;  and  on  those  estates, 
where  no  white  men  were  leii  to  dii^ct  them,  they  betook  them- 
selves to  the  planting  of  provisions ;  but  upon  all  the  plantations 
where  the  Whites  resided,  the  Blacks  continued  to  labour  as 
quietly  irs  before"  A  little,  further  on  in  the  work,  lidiculing  the 
notion  entertained  in  France,  that  the  Negroes  would  not  work 
without  compulsion,  he  takes  occasion  to  allude  to  other  Negroes, 
who  had  been  liberated  by  the  same  proclamation,  hot  wbo  were 
more  immediately  under  his  own  eye  and  cognizancei**  <'  If," 
says  he,  ''  you  will  take  care  not  to  sp^ak  to  them  of  their  return 
to  slavery,  but  talk  to  them  about  their  liberty,  you  may  with  this 
latter  word  chain  them  down  to  their  labour.  How  did  Tous- 
saint  succeed  ?  How  did  1  succeed  also  before  his  time  in  the 
plain  of  the  Cul  de  Sac,  and  on  the  PlantaUon  Gouraud,  more 

*  M^moire  htstorique  et  politique  des  Colonies,  et  particuli^remtni  de  celle 
de  St.  Domingue,  &c.  Paris,  August  1814.  8vo.  p.  68. 
t  Pp.  185, 126. 
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than  eight  months  after  liberty  had  been  granted  (by  Pokerel)  to 
tbedaves?  Let  those  who  knew  me  at  that  time,  and  even  the 
Blacks  themselves,  be  asked.  They  will  all  reply,  that  not  a  single 
Nesro  upon  that  plantation,  consisting  of  more  than  four  hundred 
and  fifty  labourers,  refused  to  work;  and  yet  this  plantation  was 
thought  to  be  under  the  worst  discipline,  and  the  slaves  the  most 
idle,  of  any  in  the  plain,  f ,  myself,  inspired  the  same  activity  into 
three  other  plantations,  of  which  1  had  the  management." 

The  above  account  is  far  beyond  any  thing  that  could  have  been 
expected.  Indeed,  it  is  most  gratifying.  We  find  that  the  libe- 
rated Negroes,  both  in  the  South  and  the  fVest,  continued  to  work 
upon  their  old  plantations,  and  for  their  old  masters ;  that  there  was 
also  a  spirit  of  industry  among  them;  and  that  they  gave  no  un- 
easiness to  their  employers;  for  they  are  described  as  continuing 
to  work  as  quietly  as  before*  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Negroes 
for  the  first  nine  months  after  tlieir  liberation,  or  up  to  the  middle 
of  1794.  Let  us  pursue  the  subject,  and  see  how  they  conducted 
ihem^ves  after  this  period. 

During  the  years  17U5  and  1796  we  hear  nothing  about  them, 
neither  good,  nor  bad,  nor  indifferent,  though  we  have  ransacked 
the  Fj^nch  historians  for  this  purpose.  Had  there,  however,  been 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  outrage^  we  should  have  heard  of  it ;  and 
let  us  take  this  opportunity  of  setting  our  readers  right,  if,  for  want 
of  knowing  the  dates  of  occurrences,  they  should  have  connected 
certain  outrages,  which  assuredly  took  place  in  St.  Domingo,  uith 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  great  massacres  and  confla- 
grations, which  have  made  so  frightful  a  picture  in  the  history  of 
this  unhappy  island,  had  been  all  effected  before  the  proclamations 
of  Sanlhonax  and  Polverel.  They  had  all  taken  place  tit  the  days 
cf  slavery,  or  before  the  year  1794,  or  before  the  great  conven- 
tional decree  of  the  mother-country  was  known.  They  had  been 
occasioned,  too,  not  originally  by  the  slaves  themselves,  but  by  quar- 
rels between  the  white  ana  coloured  planters,  end  between  the 
royalists  and  the  revolutionists,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  reeking  their 
vengeance  upon  each  other,  called  in  the  aid  of  tlietr  respective 
slaves ;  and  as  to  the  insurgent  Negroes  of  the  North,  who  filled 
that  part  of  the  colony  so  often  with  terror  and  dismay,  they  were 
originally  put  in  mouon,  according  to  Malenfant,  under  the  an- 
spices  of  the  royalists  themselves,  to  strengthen  their  own  cause, 
and  to  put  dowti  thepartizans  of  the  French  revolution.  When 
Jean  Francois  and  Biassou  commenced  the  insurrection,  there 
were  many  white  royalists  with  them,  and  the  Negroes  were  made 
to  wear  the  white  cockade.  We  repeat,  then,  that  during  the  years 
J  795  and  1796,  we  can  find  nothing  in  the  History  of  St.  Do- 
>i)ingo,  wherewith  to  reproach  the  emancipated  Negroes  in  the 
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way  of  outrage  *•  There  is  every  reaaoOi  on  the  other  hand,  to  be- 
lieve,  that  they  conducted  themsdves,  during  this  period,  in  aaor^ 
derly  a  manner  as  before. 

We  come  now  to  the  year  1797 ;  and  here  happily  a  clue  is  fur- 
nished us,  by  which  we  have  an  opportuni^  of  pursuing  our  inquiry 
with  pleasure.  We  shall  find,  that  from  this  Ume  there  was  no  want 
of  industry  in  those  who  had  been  emancipated,  nor  want  of  obedience 
in  them  as  hired  servants :  they  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  a  re- 
spectable character.  Let  us  appeal  first  to  Malenfant.  *'  The  cq»- 
lony,''  says  hef,  *^  wssjlcurishing  under  TausMoint.  The  Whites 
lived  happily  and  in  peace  upon  their  estates,  and  the  Hegroes  con- 
jtittued  to  tporkfor  them"  !Now  Toussaint  came  into  power,  being 
general-in«chief  of  the  armies  of  St.  Domingo,  .a  little  before  the 
year  1797,  the  year  to  which  we  are  now  come,  and  remained  in 
.power  till  the  year  1802,ortill  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  theFrench 
expedition  of  Buonaparte  under  Leclerc.  Malenfant  means  there* 
fore  to  state,  that  from  tlie  beginning  of  1 797  to  1 80S,  a  period  of  six 
years,  the  planters  or  farmers  kept  possession  of  their  estates ;  that 
they  lived  upon  them,  and  that  they  lived  upon  them  peaceably, 
that  is,  without  interruption  or  disturbance  from  anyone;  and, 
finally,  that  the  Negroes,  though  they  had  been  all  set  free,  cop* 
iinued  to  be  their  labourers.  Can  there  be  any  account  more  fa- 
vourable to  our  views  than  this,  after  so  sudden  an  emancipation? 

Let  us  appeal  next  to  General  Lacroix,  who  published  his  **  Me- 
moirs for  a  History  of  St.  Domingo,"  at  Paris,  in  1819.  He  in* 
forms  us,  that  when  Santhonax,  who  had  been  recalled  to  France 
by  the  Government  there,  returned  to  the  colony  in  J  796,  **  he  was 
4Utonished  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  it  on  his  return"  This, 
says  Lacroix;):,  **  was  owing  to  Toussaint,  who,  while  he  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  establishing  perfect  order  and  discipline  among  the  black 
troops,  had  succeeded  also  in  making  the  black  labourers  return  to 
the  plantations,  there  to  resume  the  drudgery  of  cultivation." 

But  the  same  author  tells  us,  that  in  Uie  next  year  (1797)  the 
most  wonderful  progress  had  been  made  in  agriculture.  He  uses 
these  remarkable  words :  "  The  colony,"  says  he%  **  marched,  as  by 
enchantment,  to  its  ancient  splendour;  cultivation  prospered;  every 
day  produced  perceptible  proofs  of  its  progress^  The  city  of  the  Cape 
and  the  plantations  of  the  North  rose  up  again  wibhf  to  the  eye.'* 
Now  we  are  far  from  wishing  tu  atuibute  all  this  wonderful  im- 
provement, this  daily  visible  progress  in  agriculture,  to  the  mere 
net  of  the  emandpation  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo,  We  know 
that  many  other  circumstances  which  we  could  specify,  if  we  had 

^  There  were  occasionally  marauding  parties  from  the  mountains,  who  pil- 
laged in  the  plains;  but  these  were  the  old  insu^^enc,  and  not  the  emancipated 
Negroes.  f  P.  78.  J  M^moircs,  p.811.  $  Ibid.  p.S«4. 
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robni,  contributed  towards  its  growth;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to 
maintainy  that  unless  the  Negroes,  who  were  Uien  free,  had  done 
their  part  as  labourtrij  both  by  working  regularly  and  industriously, 
lind  by  obeying  the  directions  of  their  superintendahts  or  masters, 
the  colony  could  never  have  gone  on,  as  relates  to  cultivation,  witli 
the  rapidity  described. 

The  next  witness  to  whon  we  shall  appeal,  is  the  estimable  Ge- 
neral Vincent,  who  lives  now  at  Paris,  though  at  an  advanced  age. 
Vincent  was  a  colonel,  and  afterwards  a  general  of  brigade  of  ar- 
tillery in  St.  Domingo.  He  was  stationed  there  during  the  time 
both  of  Santhonax  and  Toussaint.  He  was  also  a  proprietor  of 
estates  in  the  island.  He  was  the  man  who  planned  the  renovation 
of  its  agriculture  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  one  of  the  great 
instruments  in  bringing  it  to  the  perfection  mentioned  by  Lacroix* 
In  the  year  1801,  he  was  called  upon  by  Toussaint  to  repair  to 
Paris,  to  lay  before  the  Directory  the  new  constitution,  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  in  St.  Domingo :  he  obeyed  the  summons.  It 
happened,  that  he  arrived  in  France  just  at  the  moment  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens ;  here  he  found,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise  and  grief, 
that  Buonaparte  was  preparing  an  immense  armament,  to  be  com- 
itianded  by  Leclerc,for  the  purpose  of  restoring  slavery  in  St.  Do^ 
mingo.  He  lost  no  time  in  seeing  the  First  Consul,  and  he  had 
the  courage  to  say  at  this  interview  what,  perhaps,  no  other  man 
in  France  would  have  dared  to  say  at  this  particular  moment.  He 
remonstrated  against  the  expedition ;  he  told  him  to  his  face,  that 
&ough  the  army  destined  for  this  purpose  wa^  composed  of  the 
briltiant  conquerors  of  Europe,  it  could  do  nothing  in  the  Antilles. 
It  would  most  assuredly  be  destroyed  by  the  climate  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, even  though  it  should  be  doubtful,  whether  it  would  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  Blacks.  He  stated,  as  another  argument 
Against  the  expedition,  that  it  was  totally  unnecessary,  and  there- 
fore criminal ;  for  that  every  thing  tsHis  going  on  well  in  St.  Dominso, 
The  proprietors  were  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  estates;  culti^ 
nation  was  making  a  rapid  progress ;  the  Blacks  were  industrious, 
and  beyond  example  happy*  He  conjured  him,  therefore,  in  the 
name  of  humanity  not  to  reverse  this  beautiful  state  of  things.  But, 
alas!  his  efibrts  were  ineffectual.  The  die  had  been  cast:  and  the 
only  reward  which  he  received  from  Buonaparte,  for  his  manly  and 
faithful  representations,  was  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

We  have  now  carried  our  examination  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Negroes  after  their  liberation  to  1802,  or  to  the  invasion  of  the 
island  by  Leclerc ;  we  must  now  leave  a  blank  for  nearly  two  years, 
or  till  the  year  1804.  It  cannot  be  expected  during  a  war,  in  which 
every  man  was  called  to  arms  to  defend  his  own  personal  liberty, 
and  that  of  every  individual  of  his  femily,  that  we  should  see  plan- 
tations 
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^aUonf  culuvated  as  quietly  as  before,  or  even  cultivated  at  all« 
But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  emancipated  Negroes^  but  of  their 
former  masters.  It  was  owing  to  tlie  prejudices  of  tlie  latter,  ihat 
this  frightful  invasion  took  place ;  prejudices,  indeed,  common  to 
^l\  planters,  where  slavery  obtains,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
situation,  and  upon  which  we  have  made  our  observations  in  a  former 
place.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  arbitrary  jjower,  they  could  no 
longer  brook  the  loss  of  their  whips.  Accustomol  again  to  look 
down  upon  the  Negroes  as  an  inferior  rape  of  beings,  or  as  the  rep- 
tiles of  the  earth,  they  could  not  bear,  peaceably  as  these  had  con- 
ducted themselves,  to  come  into  that  familiar  contact  with  them, 
^sfree  labourers,  which  the  change  of  their  situation  required, 
"l^hey  considered  them,  too,  as  property  lost,  but  which  was  to  be  re- 
covered.  \n  an  evil  hour,  they  prevailed  upon  Buonaparte,  by 
false  representatiops  and  promises  of  pecuniary  support,  to  restore 
things  to  thejr  former  state,  The  helhsh  expedition  at  length  ar? 
rived  upon  the  shores  of  St,  Domingo : — a  scepe  of  blood  and  tor- 
ture followed,  such  as  history  had  never  before  disclosed,  and  com- 
Eared  witli  which,  though  planned  and  executed  by  Whites'*,  all  the 
arbarities  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  insurgent  Blacks 
of  the  North,  amount  comparatively  to  nothing.  In  fine,  the  French 
vrere  driven  from  the  island*  Till  that  Ume,  the  plfmters  retained 
their  property,  and  then  it  was,  but  not  Ull  then,  th^t  they  Ipst 
their  all ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  \ve  should  have  any  thing  to  say  in  favour  of  the  industiy  or 
good  order  of  the  emancipated  Negroes,  during  such  a  convulsive 
period. 

In  the  year  1804,  Dessalines  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  this 
fine  territory.  Here  we  resume  the  thread  of  our  history,  (though 
it  will  be.  but  for  a  mpment,)  in  order  that  we  may  follow  it  to  its 
end.  In  process  of  time,  the  black  troops,  containing  the  Negroes 
in  question,  were  disbanded^  except  such  as  were  retained  for  the 
peace-establishment  of  the  army.  They  who  were  disbanded,  rer 
turned  to  cpltivation.  As  they  werp  free  when  they  became  soL 
diers,  so  they  continued  to  be  fr^e  when  they  became  labourers 
again.  Ffom  that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  no  want  of  suborr 
dinaUon  or  industry  apiong  them.  They  or  their  descendants  are 
the  persons,  by  whom  the  plains  find  vs^ll^ys  of  St.  Pomingo  are 
still  cultivate^,  ^nd  they  are  reported  to  follow  their  occupations 
still,  and  with  as  fair  a  character  ^  other  free  Ijibourers  in  any 
pther  quarter  of  the  globe. 

*  The  French  were  not  the  authors  of  tearing  to  pieces  the  Negroes  alive 
^y  bloodhounds,  or  of  suffocating  them  by  hundreds  at  a  time  in  the  holds  of 
^hipsy  or  of  drowning  them  (whole  cargoes)  by  scuttling  and  sinking  the  ves- 
sels;—but  the  planters. 

We 
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We  have  now  seen^that  the  emancipated  Negroes  never  abused 
their  liberty,  from  the  year  1793  (the  era  of  their  general  emaqci-r 
paUon)  to  the  present  day,  a  period  of  thirty  years.  An  important 
question  then  seems  to  force  itself  upon  us,  "  What  were  the  mea-^ 
sures  taken  after  so  frightful  an  event,  as  that  of  emancipation,  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  and  order  which  has  been  described,  or  to 
rescue  the  planters  and  the  colony  from  ruin  ? "  We  are  bound  to 
answer  this,  if  we  can,  were  it  only  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  our 
readers ;  but  more  particularly  when  we  consider,  that  if  emanci^ 
pation  should  ever  be  in  contemplation  in  our  own  colonies,  it  will 
be  deisirable  to  have  all  the  light  possible  upon  that  subject,  and 
particularly  of  precedent  or  example.  It  appears  then,  that  the 
two  commissioners,  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  aware  of  the  mis- 
chief which  might  attend  their  decrees,  were  obliged  to  take  tlie 
best  measures  they  could  devise  to  prevent  it.  One  of  their  first 
steps  was  to  draw  up  a  short  code  of  rules  to  be  observed  upon  the 
plantations;  these  rules  were  printed  and  made  public.  They 
were  also  ordered  to  be  read  aloud  to  all  the  Negroes  upon  every 
estate,  for  which  purpose  the  latter  were  to  be  assembled  at  a  par« 
ticular  hour  once  a  week.  The  preamble  to  these  regulations  in^' 
sisted  upon  the  necessity  of  working,  without  which  every  thing  would 
go  to  ruin.  Among  the  articles,  the  two  the  most  worthy  of  our 
notice  were,  that  the  labourers  were  to  be  obliged  to  hire  them«> 
^Ives  to  their  masters  for  not  less  than  a  year ,  at  the  end  of  which 
(September),  but  not  before,  they  might  quit  their  service,  and  en-* 
gage  with  others ;  and  that  they  were  to  receive  a  third  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  estate,  as  a  recompense  for  their  labour.  These 
two  were  fundamental  articles.  As  to  the  minor,  tliey  were  not 
alike  upon  every  estate.  This  code  of  the  commissioners  8ubsiste4 
fpr  about  three  years* 

Toussaint,  when  he  came  into  power,  reconsidered  this  subject, 
and  adopted  a  code  of  rules  of  his  own.  His  first  object  was  to  pre- 
vent oppression  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  employer,  and  yet  to 
secure  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  Ifibourer.  Conceiving  that  there 
could  be  no  liberty  where  any  one  man  had  the  power  of  punishing 
another  at  his  discretion,  he  took  away  firom  every  master  the  use  of 
the  whip,  and  of  the  chain,  and  of  every  other  instrument  of  cor- 
rection, either  by  himself  or  his  own  order:  he  took  away,  in  fact, 
all  power  of  arbitrary  punishment.  Every  master  offending  against 
this  regulation  was  to  be  summoned  on  complaint  by  the  labourer 
before  a  magistrate  or  intendant  of  police,  who  was  to  examine  into 
the  case,  and  to  act  accordingly.  Conceiving,  on  the  other  hand,' 
that  a  just  subordination  ought  to  be  kept  up,  and  that,  wherever 
delinquency  occurred,  punishment  ought  to  follow,  he  ordained, 
that  all  laboiurers  ofiending  against  the  plantation-laws,  or  not  per- 
forming 
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forming  their  contracts,  should  be  brought  before  the  same  magi- 
strate or  intendant  of  police,  who  should  examine  them  toudiing 
such  delinc^uencyi  and  decide  as  in  the  former  case :  thus  he  ad- 
ministered justice  without  respect  of  persons.  It  must  be  noticed, 
that  all  punishments  were  to  be  executed  by  a  civil  officer,  a  sort  of 
public  executioner,  that  they  might  be  considered  as  punishmeots 
by  the  state.  Thus  he  kept  up  discipline  on  the  plantations,  without 
lessening  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  invad'mg  the 
liberty  of  individuals  on  the  other. 

Among  his  plantation  ofiences  was  idleness  on  the  part  of  the 
labourer.  A  man  was  not  to  receive  wages  from  his  master,  and 
to  do  nothing.  He  was  obliged  to  perform  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
work,  or  be  punished.  Another  ofience  was  absence  without  leave, 
which  was  considered  as  desertion. 

Toussaiut  differed  from  the  commissioners,  as  to  the  length  of 
time  for  which  labourers  should  engage  themselves  to  masters.  He 
thought  it  unwise  to  allow  the  former,  in  the  infancy  of  thdr 
liberty,  to  get  notions  of  change  and  rambling  at  the  end  of  every 
year.  He  ordained,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  attached  to  the 
plantations,  and  made,  though  free  labourers,  a  sort  of  adscripti 
gleba  for  five  years. 

He  difiered  again  from  the  commissioners,  as  to  the  quantum  of 
compensation  for  their  labour.  He  thought  one-third  of  the  pro- 
duce too  much,  seeing  that  the  planter  had  another  third  to  pay  to 
the  Government.  He  ordered,  therefore,  one- fourth  to  the  labourer, 
but  this  was  in  the  case  only,  where  the  labourer  clothed  and  main- 
tMned  himself:  where  he  did  not  do  this,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
fourth  only  nominally,  for  out  of  this  his  master  was  to  make  a  de- 
duction for  board  and  clothing. 

The  above  is  all  we  can  collect  of  the  code  of  Toussaint,  which, 
under  his  auspices,  had  the  surprising  efiect  of  preserving  tranquil- 
lity and  order,  and  of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  industry  on  tlie  plan- 
tations of  St.  Domingo,  at  a  time  when  only  idleness  and  anarchy 
were  to  have  been  expected.  It  was  in  force  when  Leclerc  arrived 
with  his  invading  army,  and  it  continued  in  force  when  the  French 
army  were  beaten  and  Negro-liberty  confirmed.  From  Toussaint 
H  passed  to  Dessalines,  and  from  Dessalines  to  Christophe  and 
Petion,  and  from  the  two  latter  to  Boyer ;  and  it  is  the  code  there- 
fore which  regulates,  and  we  believe  with  but  very  little  variation, 
the  relative  situation  of  master  and  servant  in  husbandry  at  this 
l^reisent  hour. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  now  wind  up  the  case  before  us. 
And,  first,  will  any  one  say  that  this  case  is  not  analogous  to  that 
which  we  have  in  contemplation  i  Let  us  remember  that  the 
number  of  slaves  liberated  by  the  French  decrees  in  St.  Oomingo 

was 
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was  very  little  short  of  500,000  persons^  and  that  this  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  number  of  all  the  slaves  then  in  the  British  West  In« 
dian  Islands  when  put  together.  But  if  there  be  a  want  of  ana- 
lQ|^y  the  difference  lies  on  our  side  of  the  question*  We  main- 
tam,  that  emancipation  in  St.  Domingo  was  attended  with /ar 
more  hazard  to  persons  and  property,  and  with  yar  greater  mffi^ 
culfies,  than  it  could  possibly  be,  if  attempted  in  our  own  islands* 
Can  we  forget  that  by  the  decree  of  Polverel,  sanctioned  after- 
wards by  the  ConvenUou,  all  the  slaves  were  made  free  at  once,  or 
in  a  single  day  If  No  notice  was  given  of  the  event,  and  of  course 
no  preparation  could  be  made  for  it.  They  were  released  suddenly 
from  all  their  former  obligations  and  restraints.  They  were  let 
loose  upon  the  Whites,  their  masters,  with  alt  the  vices  of  slavery 
upon  them.  What  was  to  have  been  expected  but  the  dissolution 
of  all  civilized  society,  with  the  reign  of  barbarism  and  terror? 
Now  all  we  ask  for  with  respect  to  the  slaves  in  our  own  islands  is, 
that  they  should  be  emancipated  by  degrees,  or  that  they  should  be 
made  to  pass  through  a  certain  course  of  discipline,  as  through  a 
preparatory  school,  to  fit  them  for  the  right  use  of  their  freedom. 
Again,  can  we  forget  the  unfavourable  circumstances,  in  which  the 
slaves  of  St.  Domingo  were  placed,  for  a  year  or  two  before  their 
liberation,  in  another  point  of  view  ?  The  island  at  this  juncture 
was  a  prey  to  political  discord,  civil  war,  and  foreign  invasion,  at 
the  same  time.  Their  masters  were  politically  at  variance  with 
^ach  other,  as  they  were  white  or  coloured  persons,  or  republi- 
cans or  royalists.  They  were  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  each 
other,  and  shedding  each  other's  blood.  The  English,  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  strong  maritime  posts,  were  alarming  the  coun- 
try by  their  incursions ;  they,  the  slaves,  bad  been  train^  up  to  the 
same  political  animosities.  They  had  been  made  to  take  the  side  of 
their  respective  masters,  and  to  pass  through  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.  Now,  whenever  emancipation  is  to  be  proposed  in  our 
own  colonies,  we  anticipate  neither  political  parties,  nor  civil  wars, 
nor  foreign  invasion,  but  a  time  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  Who 
then  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  after  these  remarks,  that  there 
could  be  any  thing  like  the  danger  and  difiiculties  in  emancipating 
the  slaves  there,  which  existed  when  the  slaves  of  St.  Doming 
were  made  freef  But  some  objector  may  say,  after  all,  *^  There'  is 
one  point  in  which  your  analogy  is  defident.  While  Toussaint 
was  m  power,  the  Government  of  St.  Domingo  was  a  black  one, 
and  the  Blacks  would  be  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
a  black  (their  own)  Government,  than  of  a  white  one*  Hence  there 
were  less  disorders  after  emancipation  in  St.  Domingo,  than  would 
have  probably  occuiTed,  had  it  been  tried  in  our  own  islands.'* 
But  to  such  an  objector  we  should  reply,  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
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the  hifttory  of  St.  Domingo.  The  Government  of  that  island  was 
French,  or  whiie,(rom  the  very  infancy  of  emancipation  to  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition  of  Leclerc.  The  slaves  were  made  free  under  the 
government  of  Santhonax  and  Polverel.  When  Uiese  retired,  other 
white  commissioners  succeeded  them.  When  Toussaint  came  into 
power^heu^as  not  supreme;  Generals  HedouiHe^Vincenty  and  others, 
had  a  share  in  the  government.  Toussaint  himself  receive^/  his  com- 
mission from  the  French  Direciora/j  and  acted  under  it.  He  caused 
it  every  where  to  be  made  known,  but  particularly  among  his  officert 
and  troops,  that  he  retained  the  island  for  the  French  GovemmetU, 
and  that  France  was  the  mother-country. 

A  sixth  class  of  slaves  emancipated  in  bodies,  may  comprehend 
tliose  who  began  to  be  liberated  about  eighteen  months  ago  in  the 
newly-erected  State  of  Columbia.  General  Bolivar  began  the  great 
work  himself  by  enfranchising  his  own  slaves,  to  the  number  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
this ;  for  believing,  as  he  did,  that  to  hold  persons  in  slavery  at  al), 
was  not  only  morally  wrong,  but  utterly  inconsistent  v.'ith  the  cha- 
racter of  men  fighting  for  their  own  liberty,  he  brought  the  subject 
before  the  Congress  of  Venezuela.  The  Congress  there,  after 
having  duly  considered  it,  drew  up  resolutions  accordingly,  which 
it  recommended  to  the  first  general  Congress  of  Columbia,  when 
it  should  be  assembled.  This  last  Congress,  which  met  at  the 
time  expected,  passed  a  decree  for  emancipation  on  the  19th  of 
July  18'21.  All  slaves,  who  had  assisted,  in  a  military  capacity, 
in  achieving  the  independence  of  the  republic,  were  at  once  de- 
clared free.  All  the  children  of  slaves,  bom  after  the  said  l9th  of 
July,  were  to  be  free  in  succession  as  they  attained  the  eighteenth 
year  of  their  age.  A  fund  was  establibhed  at  the  same  time  by  a  ge^ 
neral  tax  upon  property,  to  pay  the  owners  of  such  young  slaves  the 
expense  of  bringing  them  up  to  their  eighteenth  year,  and  for  putting 
them  afterwards  to  trades  and  useful  professions ;  and  the  same  fund 
was  made  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  freedom  of  adults  in 
each  district  every  year,  during  the  three  national  festivals  in  Deoem- 
ber,asfaras  the  district -funds  would  permit.  Care,however,westobe 
tidcen  to  select  those  of  the  best  character.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, thatemancipation,a8  above  explained,  has  been  proceeding  re- 
gularly,from  the  l9th  of  July  1881,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  de- 
cree,and  also  according  to  the  ancient  Spanish  code,  which  still  ex- 
ists, and  which  is  made  to  go  hand  in  hand  widi  it.  They  who  attain 
their  eighteenth  year  are  not  allowed  to  go  at  large  after  their  libera- 
tion, but  are  put  under  the  charge  of  special  juntas  for  a  useful 
education^  The  adults  may  liave  land,  if  they  desire  it,  or  they 
may  go  where  they  please.  The  state  has  lately  purchased  free- 
dom tor  many  of  the  latter,  who  had  a  liking  to  the  army.    Their 
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freedom  is  secured  to  them  whether  they  remain  soldiers  or  are- 
discharged.  Jt  is  particularly  agreeable  to  us  to  be  able  to  sAy  that 
all,  who  have  been  hitherto  emancipated,  have  conducted  them-^ 
selves  since  that  time  with  propriety.  It  appears  by  a  letter  front 
Columbia,  dated  17th  February  182^,  about  seven  months  aftef 
emancipation  had  commenced,  addressed  to  James  Stephen^  £8q« 
of  London,  and  since  made  public,  '^  that  the  slaves  were  all  then 
peaceably  at  work  throughout  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  newly 
etifrattcnised  and  .those  originally  free.  And  it  appears  from  the 
account  of  a  gentleman  of  high  consideration  just  arrived  from 
Columbia,  in  London,  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure,  they 
who  had  been  emancipated  **  were  steady  and  industrious^  and  that 
they  had  conducted  themselves  well  without  a  single  exception.^' 
But  as  this  is  an  experiment  which  it  will  yet  take  sixteen  years  to 
complete,  we  can  only  call  it  to  our  aid,  an  far  as  the  result  of  it  is 
known.  It  is,  however,  an  experiment  to  which,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  made,  we  may  appeal  with  satisfaction :  for  when  we  const* 
der  that  eighteen  months  have  elapsed,  and  that  many*  thou* 
uinds  have  been  freed  since  the  passing  of  the  decree  ana  the  date 
of  the  last  accounts  from  Columbia,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  de- 
cree to  have  had  a  sufficient  trial. 

The  seventh  class  may  comprehend  the  slaves  of  the  Honourable 
Joshua  Steele,  whose  emancipation  was  attempted  in  Barbadoes 
between  the  years  1783  and  1790. 

It  appears  tliat  Mr.  Steele  lived  several  years  in  London.  He 
was  Vice-president  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  and  a  person  of  talent  and  erudition.  He  was  the 
proprietor  of  three  estates  in  Barbadoes.  His  agent  there  used 
to  send  him  accounts  annually  of  his  concerns ;  but  these  were 
latterly  so  ruinous,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  as 
they  related  to  what  Mr.  Steele  called  the  destruction  of  his  Ne- 
groes, that  he  resolved,  though  then  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty, 
to  go  there,  and  to  look  into  his  afiairs  himself.  Accordingly  he 
embarked,  and  arrived  there  early  in  the  year  1780. 

Mr.  Steele  had  not  been  long  in  Barbadoes,  before  he  saw 
enough  to  convince  him  that  there  was  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  management  of  the  slaves  there,  and  he  was  anxious  to  try, 
as  well  for  the  sake  of  humanity  as  of  his  own  interest,  to  effect  a 
change  in  it.  But  how  was  he  to  accomplish  thisf?  "  He  con- 
sidered 


*  All  the  slave-popalation  was  to  be  emancipated  in  18 years;  and  this  con- 
sisted at  the  time  of  passing  the  decree  of  from  850,000  to  800,000  souJy. 

t  See  Dr.  Dickson's  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  London  1814,  from  whence  every 
thing  rclatmg  to  ttiis  subject  is  taken.    Dr.  Dickson  had  been  fur  mni>y  years 
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Bidered  within  himself  how  difficult  it  would  be,  nay,  imposnble^ 
for  a  single  proprietor  to  attempt  so  great  a  novelty  as  to  bring 
about  an  alteration  of  manners  and  customs  protected  by  iniqui* 
tons  laws,  and  to  which  the  gendemen  of  the  country  were  recon-* 
ciled  as  to  the  best  possible  for  amending  the  indocile  and  in- 
tractable ignorance  of  Negro  Slaves.'^  It  struck  him,  however, 
among  tlie  expedients  which  occurred,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
form  a  society,  similar  to  the  one  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  Barbadoes ; 
and  if  so,  he  "  indulged  a  hope  that  by  means  of  it  conferences 
might  be  introduced  on  patriotic  subjects,  in  the  course  of  which 
new  ideas  and  new  opinions  might  soften  the  national  bigotry,  so 
far  as  to  admit  some  discourses  on  the  possibility  of  amendment  in 
the  mode  of  governing  slaves/'  Following  up  this  idea,  he 
brought  it  at  length  to  bear.  A  society  was  formed,  in  conse* 
quence,  of  gentlemen  of  the  island  in  178K  The  subjects  under 
its  discussion  became  popular.  It  printed  its  first  nunutes  in 
178£,  which  were  very  favourably  received,  and  it  seemed  to  bid 
fair  after  this  to  answer  the  benevolent  views  of  its  founder. 

During  this  time,  a  space  of  two  years,  Mr.  Steele  had  been 
gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  West  Indian  husbandry,  and 
also  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  temper,  disposition,  habits,  and 
customs  of  the  slaves.  He  had  also  read  much  and  thought  much. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  his  writings,  that  three  questions  espedally 
had  employed  his  mind.  1.  Whether  he  could  not  do  away  all  ar- 
bitrary punishments  and  yet  keep  up  discipline  among  die  slaves^ 
2.  Whether  he  could  not  carry  on  the  plantation-work  through 
the  stimulus  of  reward  ?  3.  Whether  he  could  not  change  slavery 
into  a  condition  of  a  milder  name  and  character,  so  that  the  slaves 
should  be  led  by  degrees  to  the  threshold  of  liberty,  from  whence 
they  might  step  next,  without  hazard,  into  the  rank  of  free  men,  if 
circumstances  should  permit  and  encourage  such  a  procedure. 
Mr.  Steele  thought,  after  mature  consideration,  that  he  could  ac* 
complish  all  these  objects,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  experiments 
gradually  upon  his  own  estates. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1783  he  put  the  first  of  these  questions 
to  trial.     **  I  took,"  says  he,  "  the  whips  and  all  power  of  arbi« 

secretary  to  Governor  Hny,  in  Barbadoes,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying tlieSIave  agriculture  as  a  system.  Being  in  London  afterwards  when  the 
Slave  Trade  controversy  was  goinir  on  in  Parliament,  he  distinc;uished  himself 
by  silencing  the  different  writers  who  defended  the  West  Indian  slavery. 
There  it  was  that  Mr  Steele  addressed  himself  to  him  by  letter,  and  sent  him 
those  invaluable  -papers,  which  the  Doctor  afterwards  published  under  the 
modest  title  of  **  Mitigation  of  Slavery  by  Steele  and  Dickson."  No  oue  was 
better  qualified  thaa  Dr.  Dicksoo  to  become  the  Editor  of  Mr.  Steele. 
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irary  punishment  from  all  the  overseers  and  their  white  servants, 
M^hich  occasioned  my  chief  overseer  to  rerign,  and  I  soon  dismissed 
all  his  deputies,  who  could  Jiot  bear  the  lou  of'  their  whips ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  proper  subordinatibn  and  obedience  to  law- 
ful orders  and  duty  should  be  preserved,  I  created  a  magistracjf 
out  of  the  Negroes  themselves,  and  appointed  a  court  or  jury  of 
the  elder  N^oes  or  head-men  for  trial  and  punishment  of  all 
casual  oflfences,  (and  these  courts  were  always  to  be  held  in  my 
presence,  or  in  that  of  my  new  superintendant,)  which  court  verjn 
soon  grew  respectable.  Seven  of  these  men  being  of  the  rank  of 
drivers  in  their  different  departments,  were  also  constituted  rulers, 
as  magistrates  over  all  the  gang,  and  were  charged  to  see  at  all  Ume^ 
that  nothing  should  go  wrong  in  the  plantations ;  but  that  on  all 
necessary  occasions  they  should  assemble  and  consult  together  how 
any  such  wrong  should  be  immediately  rectified ;  and  I  made  it 
known  to  all  the  gangs,  that  the  authority  of  these  rulers  should 
supply  the  absence  or  vacancy  of  an  overseer  in  all  cases ;  they 
making  daily  or  occasional  reports  of  all  occurrences  to  the  pro-* 
prietor  or  his  delegate  for  bis  approbation  or  his  orders." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Steele  was  satisfied  with  this  his  first  step, 
and  he  took  no  other  for  some  lime.  At  length,  in  about  another 
year,  he  ventured  upon  the  second.  He  ''  tried  whether  he  could 
not  obtain  the  labour  of  his  Negroes  by  voluntary  means  instead  of 
the  old  method  by  violence."  On  a  certain  day  he  offered  a  pe- 
cuniary reward  for  holing  canes,  which  is  the  most  laborious  ope^ 
ration  in  West  Indian  husbandry.  ''  He  offered  two-pence  half- 
penny (cuiTency),  or  about  three-halfpence  (sterling)  per  day, 
with  the  usual  allowance  to  holers  of  a  dram  with  molasses,  to 
any  twenty-Bve  of  his  Negroes,  both  men  and  women,  who  would 
undertake  to  hole  for  canes  an  acre  per  day,  at  about  96|  holes 
for  each  Negro  to  the  acre.  The  whole  gang  were  ready  to  under- 
take it;  but  only  fifty  of  the  volunteers  were  accepted,  and  many 
among  them  were  those  who  on  much  lighter  occasions  had  usually 
pleaded  infirmity  and  inability :  but  the  ground  having  been  moist, 
they  holed  twelve  acres  wittiin  six  days  with  great  ease,  having 
had  an  hour,  more  or  less,  every  evening  to  sparcy  and  the  like  ex- 
periment was  repeated  with  the  like  success.  More  experiments 
with  such  premiums  on  weed'mg  and  deep  hoeing  were  made  by 
task-work  per  acre,  and  all  succeeded  in  like  manner,  their  pre- 
miums being  all  punctually  paid  them  in  proportion  to  tlieir  per- 
formance. But  afterwards  some  of  the  same  people  being  put 
without  premium  to  weed  on  a  loose  cultivated  soil  in  the  com- 
mon manner,  eighteen  Negroes  did  not  do  as  much  in  a  given  time 
as  six  had  performed  of  the  like  sort  of  work  a  few  days  before 
widi  the  premium  of  two-pence  half-penny."    The  next  year  Mr, 
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Steele  ipdde  similar  experiments.  Success  aitended  him  again  \ 
and  from  this  time  task-Avork,  or  the  voluntary  system,  became  the 
general  practice  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Steele  did  not  proceed  to  put  the  third  question  to  trial  till 
the  year  1789.  The  Society  of  Arts,  which  he  had  instituted  in 
1781,  had  greatly  disappointed  him .  Some  of  the  members,  look- 
ing back  to  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery,  began  to  think  that  they  had  gone  too  far  as  slave- 
holders in  their  admissions.  They  began  to  insinuate,  '^  that  they 
had  been  taken  in,  under  the  specious  appearance  of  promoting 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  Barbadoes,  to  promote 
dangerous  designs  against  its  established  laws  and  customs"  Dis- 
cussions therefore  of  this  sort  became  too  unpopular  to  be  conti- 
nued. It  was  therefore  not  till  Mr.  Steele  found,  that  he  had  no 
hope  of  assistance  from  this  Society,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to 
depend  solely  upon  himself,  that  he  put  in  force  the  remainder  of 
his  general  plan.  He  had  already  (in  1783)  as  we  stated  some 
time  ago,  abolished  arbitrary  punishment  and  instituted  a  Negro- 
magistracy;  and  since  that  time  (in  1785)  he  had  adopted  die 
system  of  vorking  by  the  piece.  But  the  remaining  part  of  his 
plan  went  the  length  of  altering  the  condition  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  of  this  alteration,  a  most  important  one  (in  1 789), 
that  we  are  now  to  speak. 

Mr.  Steele  took  the  hint  for  the  particular  mode  of  improving 
the  condition  of  his  slaves,  which  we  are  going  to  describe,  from 
the  pracUce  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Villainage, 
which,  he  says,  was  "  the  most  wise  and  excellent  mode  of  civi- 
lizing savage  slaves."  There  were  in  those  days  three  classes  of 
villains.  The  first  or  lowest  consisted  of  villains  in  gross,  who 
were  alienable  at  pleasure.  The  second  of  villains  regardent,  who 
were  adscripti  gleba,  or  attached  as  freehold  property  to  the  soil. 
And  the  third  or  last  of  copyhold  bondmen,  who  had  tenements  of 
land,  for  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  in  services.  The  villains 
first  mentioned,  or  those  of  the  lowest  class,  had  all  these  grada- 
tions to  pass  through,  from  the  first  into  the  second,  and  from  the 
second  into  the  third,  before  they  could  become  free  men.  This 
was  the  model,  from  which  Mr.  Steele  resolved  to  borrow,  when 
he  formed  his  plan  for  changing  the  condition  of  his  slaves.  He 
did  not,  however,  adopt  it  throughout,  but  he  chose  out  of  it  what 
he  thought  would  be  most  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  left  the  rest. 
We  may  now  see  what  the  plan  was,  when  put  together,  from  the 
following  account. 

In  the  year  1789  he  erected  his  plantations  into  manors.  It 
appears  that  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  had  the  power  by  charier, 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  council,  of  dividing  the 
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island  into  manors,  lordships,  and  precincts,  and  of  making  free- 
holders ;  and  tliough  this  had  not  yet  been  done,  Mr.  Steele  hoped, 
as  a  member  of  council,  to  have  influence  sufficient  to  get  his  own 
practice  legalized  in  time.  Presuming  upon  this,  he  registered  in 
die  i7ki//or.book  all  his  adult  male  slaves  as  copyholders.  He  tlien 
gave  to  these  separate  tenements  of  lands,  which  they  were  to  oc* 
cupy,  and  upon  which  they  were  to  raise  whatever  they  might  think 
most  advantageous  to  their  support.  These  tenements  consisted 
of  hair  an  acre  of  plantable  and  productive  land  to  each  adult,  a 
quantity  supposed  to  be  sufficient  with  industry  to  furnish  him  and 
his  family  with  provision  and  clothing.  The  tenements  were 
made  descendible  to  the  heirs  of  the  occupiers  or  copyholders,  that 
is,  to  their  children  on  the  plantatiom ;  for  no  part  of  the  succes- 
sion was  to  go  out  of  the  plantations  to  the  issue  of  any  foreign 
wife,  and,  in  case  of  no  such  heirs,  they  were  to  fall  in  to  the  lord 
to  be  re-granted  according  to  his  discretion.  It  was  also  inscribed 
that  any  one  of  the  copyholders,  who  would  not  perform  his  ser- 
vices to  the  manor  (the  refractory  and  others),  was  to  forfeit  his 
tenement  and  his  privileged  rank,  and  to  go  back  to  villain  in  gross 
and  to  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment  as  before.  ^*  Thus,''  says 
Mr.  Steele,  <'  we  run  no  risk  whatever  in  making  the  experiment  by 
giving  such  copyhold-tenements  to  all  our  well  deserving  -Negroes, 
and  to  all  in  general,  when  they  appear  to  be  worthy  of  that  fa- 
vour." 

Matters  having  been  adjusted  so  far,  Mr.  Steele  introduced  the 
practice  of  retU  and  wages.  He  put  an  annual  rent  upon  each 
tenement,  which  he  valued  at  so  many  days'  labour.  He  set  a 
rent  also  upon  personal  service,  as  due  by  the  copyholder  to  his 
master  in  his  former  quality  of  slave,  seeing  that  his  master  or  pre- 
decessor had  purchased  a  property  in  him,  and  this  he  valued  in 
the  same  manner.  He  then  added  the  two  rents  together,  making 
so  many  days'  work  altogether,  and  estimated  them  m  the  current 
money  of  the  time.  Having  done  this,  he  fixed  a  daily  wages  or 
pay  to  be  received  by  the  copyholders  for  the  work  which  thej 
were  to  do.  They  were  to  work  260  days  in  the  year  for  him, 
and  to  have  48  besides  Sundays  for  tliemselves.  He  reduced 
these  days'  work  also  to  current  money.  These  wages  he  fixed 
at  such  a  rate,  that  **  they  should  be  more  tlian  eauivalent  to  the 
rent  of  their  copyholds  and  the  rent  of  their  personal  services  when 
put  together,  in  order  to  hold  out  to  them  an  evident  and  profit- 
able incentive  to  their  industry."  It  appears  that  the  rent  of  the 
tenement,  half  an  acre,  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  ^  currency  or 
between  forty  and  fifty  shillings  sterling  per  acre,  an*  the  wages 
for  a  man  belong'mg  to  the  first  gang  at  7id.  currency  or  Gd. 
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sterling  per  clay.  As  to  the  rent  for  the  perscMud  services,  it  is  not 
.mentiooed. 

With  respect  to  labour  and  things  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Steele 
entered  the  following  among  the  local  laws  in  die  court-roll  of  tiie 
tenants  and  tenements.  The  copyholders  were  not  to  work  for 
other  masters  without  the  leave  of  the  lord.  They  were  to  work 
ten  hours  per  day.  If  tliey  worked  over  and  above  that  tiaie,  they 
were  to  be  paid  for  every  hour  a  tenth  part  of  Uieir  daily  wages^ 
and  they  were  also  to  forfeit  a  tenth  for  every  hour  they  were  ab- 
sent or  deficient  in  the  work  of  tlie  day.  All  sorts  of  work,  how* 
ever,  were  to  be  reduced,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  observa- 
tion and  estimation,  to  equitable  task-work.  Hoes  were  to  be 
furnished  to  the  copyholders  in  the  first  instance;  but  tliey  were  to 
renew  them,  when  worn  out,  at  their  own  espenee.  The  other 
tools  were  to  be  lent  them,  but  to  be  returned  to  the  store-keeper 
at  night,  or  to  be  paid  for  in  default  of  so  doing.  Mr.  Steele 
was  to  continue  the  hospital  and  medical  attendance  at  his  own 
expense  as  before. 

Mr.  Steele,  having  now  rent  to  receive  and  wages  to.  pay,  was 
obliged  to  settle  a  new  mode  of  accounting  between  the  plantation 
and  the  labourers.  **  He  brought,  therefore,  all  the  minor  crops 
of  the  plantation,  such  as  com,  grain  of  all  sorts,  yams,  eddoes, 
besides  rum  and  molasses,  ii^to  a  regular  cash,  account  by  weight 
and  measure,  which  he  charged  to  the  copyhold- storekeeper  at 
tnarket  prices  of  the  current  time,  and  the  storekeeper  paid  them 
at  the  same  prices  to  such  of  the  copyholders  as  called  for  them  in 
part  of  wages,  in  whose  option  it  was  to  take  eitlier  cash  or  goods, 
according  to  their  earnings,  to  answer  all  their  wants.  Rice^  salt, 
salt  fish,  barrelled  pork,  Cork  butter,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  candles, 
tobacco  and  pipes,  and  all  species  of  clothing,  were  provided  and 
furnished  from  the  store  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  An  account 
of  what  was  paid  for  daily  subsistence,  and  of  what  stood  in  their 
arrears  to  answer  the  rents  of  their  lands,  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
for  delinquencies,  their  head-levy  and  nil  otlier  casual  demands^ 
was  accurately  kept  in  columns  with  great  simplicity,  and  in  books, 
which  checked  each  other. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Steele,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  able  to  announce,  that  the  result  of  it  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  himself.  In  the  year  1788,  when  only  die  first  and  second  part 
of  it  had  been  reduced  to  practice,  he  spoke  of  it  thus  :-^''  A  plan- 
tation," says  he,  <<  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  acres  has  been 
governed  by  fixed  laws  and  a  Negro-court^br  about  Jive  years  with 
great  success.  In  this  plantation  no  overseer  or  white  servant  is 
allowed  to  lift  his  hand  against  a  Negro,  nor  can  he  arbitrarily  order 
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8  punishment.  Fix«d  laWs  and  a  coart  or  jury  of  their  peere  keep 
all  in  order  without  the  ill  efect  of  sudden  and  intemperate  pas- 
sions." And  in  the  year  1790>  about  a  year  after  the  last  part  of 
his  plan  had  been  put  to  trials  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dickson, 
«  My  copyholders  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation."  This 
was  his  last  letter  to  that  gentleman,  for  he  died  in  the  b^inning 
.  of  the  next  year.  Mr.  Steele  went  over  to  Barbadoes,  as  we  have 
said  before,  in  the  year  1780,  and  he  was  then  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  began  his  humane  and  gloriou&work  in  1783, 
and  he  finished  it  in  1789*  It  took  him,  therefore,  six  years  to 
bring  his  Negroes  to  the  state  of  vassalage  described,  or  to  that  state  - 
from  whence  he  was  sure  that  they  might  be  transferred  without 
danger,  in  no  distant  time,  to  the  rank  of  freemen,  if  it  should  be 
thought  desirable.  He  lived  one  year  afterwards  to  witness  the 
success  of  bis  labours.  He  had  accomplished,  therefons,  all  he 
wished,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1791|  in  the  ninety-first  yeac  of 
his  age. 

It  may  be  proper  npw,  and  indeed  useful  to  the  cause  which 
we  advocate,  to  stop  for  a  moment,  just  to  observe  the  similarity 
of  sentiment  of  two  great  men,  quite  unknown  to  each  other ;  one 
of  whom  (Mr.  Steele)  was  concerned  in  preparing  Negro-slaves  for 
freedom,  and  the  other  (Toussaint)  in  devising  the  best  mode  of 
managing  them  after  they  had  been  suddenly  made  free. 

It  appears,  first,  that  they  were  both  agreed  in  this  pcxnt,  vix. 
that  the Jirst  step  to  be  taken  in  eithisr  case,  was  the  loUU  abatUioH 
of  arbitrary  punishment. 

It  appears,  secondly,  that  they  were  nevertheless  both  agreed 
again  as  to  the  necessity  of  punishing  delinquents,  but  that  they 
adopted  different  ways  of  bringing  them  to  justice.  Toussaint  re- 
ferred them  to  magistrates,  but  Mr.  Steele  to  a  Negro^court.  We ' 
prefer  ourselves  the  latter  expedient ;  first,  because  a  Negro-court 
may  be  always  at  hand,  whereas  magistrates  may  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  plantations,  and  not  be  always  at  home.  Secondly,  be- 
cause the  holding  of  a  Negro-court  would  give  consequence  to 
those  Ncgmes  who  should  compose  it,  not  only  in  their  own  eyes 
but  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  every  thing,  that  migiit  elevate  the 
Black  character,  would  be  useful  to  those  who  were  on  the  road 
to  emancipation ;  and,  lastly,  because  there  must  be  something  sa- 
tisfactory and  consoling  to  the  accused  to  be  tried  by  their  peers. 

It  appears,  thirdly,  that  both  of  them  were  agreed  a^ain  in  the 
principle  of  making  the  Negroes,  in  either  case,  adscripts  gleba,  or 
attached  to  the  soil,  though  they  might  diflfer  as  to  the  length  of 
time  of  such  ascription. 

And  it  appears,  lastly,  that  they  were  agreed  in  another,  and  this 
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the  only  remaining  point,  %iz.  on  the  nece^ity  of  holding  out  a 
stimulus  to  either,  so  as  to  excite  in  them  a  very  superior  spirit  of 
industry  to  any  they  had  known  before.  They  resorted,  however, 
to  di£krent  means  to  effect  this.  ToussauU  gave  the  labourers  one 
fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  deducting  board  and  clothing. 
Mr.  Steele,  on  tJxe  other  hand,  gave  them  daily  tuages.  We  do 
not  know  which  to  prefer;  but  the  plan  of  Mr.  Steele  is  most 
consonant  to  the  English  practice. 

But  to  return.  It  is  possible  that  some  objector  may  rise  up 
here  as  before,  and  say  that  even  the  case,  which  we  have  now  de- 
tiuled,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  analogous  to  tliat  which  we  have 
in  contemplation,  and  may  argue  thus : — **  The  case  of  Mr.  Steele 
is  not  a  complete  precedent,  because  his  slaves  were  never  fully 
emancipated.  He  had  brought  them  only  to  the  threshold  of  li« 
berty,  but  no  further.  They  were  only  copyholders,  but  not  free 
men."  To  this  we  reply,  first.  That  Mr.  Steele  accomplished  all 
that  he  ever  aimed  at.  We  have  his  own  words  for  saying,  that 
so  long  as  the  present  iniquitotis  slave-laws,  and  the  distinction  of 
colour,  should  exist,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  go  further.  We 
ivply  again.  That  the  partisans  of  emancipation  would  be  happy 
indosd,  if  they  could  see  the  day  when  our  West  Indian  slaves 
should  arrive  at  die  rank  and  condition  of  the  copyholders  of  Mr. 
Steele.  They  wish  for  no  otlier  freedom  than  that  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  joint  interest  of  the  master  and  the  slave*  At  the 
same  time  they  must  maintain,  that  the  copyholders  of  Mr.  Steele 
had  been  brought  so  near  to  the  condition  of  free  men,  tliat  a  re- 
nkoval  from  One  into  the  other,  after  a  certain  time,  seemed  more 
like  a  thing  of  course  than  a  matter  to  be  attended  either  with  diffi- 
culty or  danger:  fur  unquestionably  their  moral  character  must 
have  been  improved :  if  they  had  ceased  for  seven  years  to  feel 
themselves  degraded  by  arbitrary  punishment,  they  must  have  ac- 
c|«ired  some  little  independence  of  mind.  If  they  had  been  paid 
for  their  labour,  tliey  must  have  acquired  something  like  a  spirit  of 
iadustry.  If  they  had  been  made  to  pay  rent  for  their  cottage  and 
land,  and  to  maintain  themselves,  they  must  have  been  made  to 
look  beforehand,  to  think  for  themselves  and  families  from  day  to 
day,  and  to  provide  against  the  future,  all  which  operations  oftlie 
mind  are  the  characteristics  only  of  free  men.  The  case,  therefore, 
of  M  r.  Steele  is  most  important  and  precious :  for  it  shows  us,  first, 
that  the  emancipation,  which  we  seek,  is  a  thing  which  ma^  be 
dfected.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Steele  was  put  in  force  in  a  British 
hland,  and  that,  which  was  done  in  one  British  Island,  may  under 
similar  circumstances  be  done  again  in  the  same,  as  well  as  in  an- 
other    It  shows  us,  again,  how  this  emancipation  may  be  brought 

about. 
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about.  Tbe  process  is  so  clearly  detailed,  that  any  one  may 
follow  it.  It  is  also  a  case  for  encouragement,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
attended  with  success. 

We  have  now  considered  no  less  than  six  cases  of  slaves  emancw 
pated  in  bodies,  and  a  seventh  of  slaves,  who  were  led  up  to  the  very 
threshold  of  freedom,  comprehending  altogether  not  less  than  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  thousand  persons;  and  we  have  consi- 
dered also  all  the  objections  tliat  could  be  reasonably  advanced 
against  them.  The  result  is  a  belief  on  our  parts,  that  emancipa- 
tion is  not  only  practicable,  but  that  it  is  practicable  without 
danger.  The  slaves,  whose  cases  we  have  been  considering,  weie 
resident  in  different  parts  of  the  world*  There  must  have  been, 
amongst  such  a  vast  number,  persons  of  all  characters.  Soma 
were  Uberated,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms* 
Others  at  a  time  when  the  land  in  which  they  sojourned  was 
afflicted  with  civil  and  foreign  wars ;  others  again  suddenly,  and 
witli  all  the  vicious  habits  of  slavery  upon  them.  And  yet,  under 
all  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  we  find  them  all,  without 
exception,  yielding  themselves  to  the  mil  of  their  superiors,  so  aa 
to  be  brought  by  them  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  into  the 
form  intended  for  them,  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  is  fashioned 
to  his  own  model.  But,  if  this  be  so,  we  should  be  chargeable 
with  a  want  of  common  aense,  were  we  to  doubt  for  a  moment^ 
that  emandpation  was  not  practicable;  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  same  charge,  were  we  to  doubt, 
that  emancipation  iras  practicable  without  danger.  For  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  (and  it  is  most  remarkable)  a  single  failure  in 
any  of  the  cases  which  have  been  produced.  We  have  not  disf 
covered  throughout  this  vast  mass  of  emancipated  persons  a  single 
instance  of  bad  behaviour  on  their  parts,  not  even  of  a  refusal  to 
work,  or  of  disobedience  to  orders.  Much  less  have  we  seen  fright- 
ful commotions,  or  massacres,  or  a  return  of  evil  for  evil,  or  re- 
venge for  past  injuries,  even  when  they  had  it  amply  in  their  power. 
In  fact,  the  Negro  character  is  malleable  at  the  European  will. 
There  is,  as  we  have  observed  before,  a  singular  pliability  in  the 
consUtutional  temper  of  the  Negroes,  and  they  have  besides  a  quick 
sense  of  their  own  interest,  which  influences  their  conduct.  We 
are  convinced,  that  West  India  masters  can  do  what  they  will  witli 
their  slaves ;  and  that  they  may  lead  them  through  any  changes 
they  please,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  themselves,  if  they  will  only 
make  them  (the  slaves)  understand  that  they  are  to  be  benefited 

thereby.  .        ^        i    . 

Having  now  established,  we  hope,  two  of  our  points,  first,  that 

emancipation  is  practicable,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  practicable 

without  danger,  we  proceed  to  show  the  probability  that  it  would 
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he  aUetided  with  mofit  to  those  planters  who  should  be  permitled 
to  adopt  it.  We  return,  therefore,  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Stede» 
We  give  him  the  prior  hearing  on  this  new  occaaoni  because  we 
are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  anxious  to  learn  something  more 
about  him ;  or  to  know  what  became  of  his  plans,  or  bow  far  such 
humane  endeavours  were  attended  witb  success. 

We  shall  begin  by  quoting  the  foUowing  expressions  of  Mr. 
Steele.  **  I  have  employed  and  amused  myself/'  says  he,  ^'  by  in* 
troducing  an  entire  new  mo&  of  governing  my  own  slaves,  for  tfadr 
happiness,  and  also  far  my  own  frtffit.**  It  appears,  tjien,  that 
Mr.  Steele's  new  method  of  management  was  prcAtable.  Let  us 
Aow  try  to  make  out  from  his  own  account,  of  what  tbese  profits 
consisted. 

•  Mr.  Steele  informs  us,  that  his  superintendant  had  obliged  him 
to  hire  idl  his  holing  at  S/.  currency,  or  9/.  %s.  1(W.  sterluig  per 
acre.  He  was  very  much  displeased  at  these  repeated  chaiiges; 
and  tlien  it  was,  that  he  put  his  second  question  to  trial,  as  we  have 
before  related,  viz.  whether  he  could  not  obtain  the  labour  of  his 
Negroes  by  voluntary  means,  instead  of  by  the  old  method  by  vio* 
lenoe.  He  made,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  introduce  task^work,  or 
labour  with  an  expected  premium  for  extraordinary  ^forts,  upon 
his  estates.  He  gave  his  Negroes  therefore  a  small  pecuniary  re* 
ward  over  and  above  the  usual  allowances,  and  the  consequence 
was,  as  he  himself  says,  that  '<  the  poomi,  feeblest,  and  by  cha- 
racter the  most  indolent  Negroes  of  the  whole  gang,  cdKorfully  per- 
formed the  holing  of  his  land,  generally  said  to  be  the  most  labo* 
rioufl  work,  (or. less  than  a  fourth  pari  of  the  stated  price  paid  to 
the  undertakers  for  holing.''^  This  experiment  we  have  detailed  in 
another  place.  After  this  he  continued  the  practice  of  task-work 
or  premium.  He  describes  the  operation  of  such  a  system  upon 
the  minds  of  his  N^roes  in  the  following  words :  '<  According  to 
the  vulgar  mode  of  governing  Negro-slaves,  they  feel  only  the  de- 
sponding fear  of  punishment  for  doing  less  than  they  ought,  widi- 
out  being  sensible  that  the  settled  allowance  of  food  and  clothingis 
given,  and  should  be  accepted  as  a  reward  for  doing  well,  while  in 
task-work  the  expectation  of  winning  the  reward,  and  the  fear  of 
losing  it,  have  a  double  operation  to  exert  their  endeavours.''  Mr. 
Steele  was  also  benefited  again  in  another  point  of  view  by  the 
new  practice  which  he  had  introduced.  "  He  was  clearly  con- 
vinced, that  saving  time,  by  doing  in  one  day  as  much  as  would 
otherwise  require  three  days,  was  worth  more  than  double  the  pre* 
mium,  the  timely  effects  on  vegetation  being  critical"  He  found 
also  to  his  satisfaction,  that  **  during  all  the  operations  under  the 
premium  there  were'  no  disorders*  no  crowding  to  the  sick-house,  as 
before.** 

We 
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We  have  now  to  make  our  remarks  upon  thi$  account.  It  sbow« 
u»  clearly  liow  Mr.  Steele  made  a  part  of  his  profits.  These  pro^ 
fits  consisted  first  of  a  saving  of  expense  in  his  husbandry,  which 
saving  was  ttot  made  by  others.  He  had  his  land  holed  at  one-'fourih 
of  the  usual  rate.  Let  us  apfdy  this  to  all  the  otlier  operations  of 
husbandry,  such  as  weeding,  deep  hoeing,  file,  in  a  large  farm  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  acres,  like  his,  and  we  shall  see  lu)w  consi- 
derable the  savings  would  be  in  one  year.  His  Negroes  again  did 
Bot  counterfeit  sickness  as  before,  in  order  to  be  excused  from  la- 
bour, but  rather  wished  to  labour  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward; 
There  was  ttic^ore  no  crowding  to  the  hospitals.  This  constituted 
a  second  source  of  saving;  for  they  who  were  in  the  hospitals  were 
maintained  by  Mr.  Steele  without  earning  any  thing,  while  they 
who  were  woiictng  in  the  field  left  to  their  master  in  their  work, 
when  they  went  home  at  night,  a  value  equal  at  least  to  that  which 
they  had  received  from  him  for  their  day's  labour.  But  there  was 
anotlier  saving  of  equal  importance,  which  Mr.  Steele  calls  a  slaving 
of  ^tme,  but  which  he  might  with  more  propriety  have  called  a  sav- 
ing of  season.  This  saving  of  season,  he  says,  was  worth  more  than 
double  the  premium ;  and  so  it  might  easily  have  been.  Tlier^  are 
soils,  every  farmer  knows,  which  are  so  constituted,  that  if  you 
miss^  youT  day,  you  miss  your  season ;  and,  if  you  miss  your  toason^ 
you  lose  probably  half  your  crop.  The  saving,  therefore,  of  the 
season,  by  having  a  whole  crop  instead  of  half  an  one,  vrHsaihird 
source  of  saving  y^  moftey.  Now  let  us  put  all  these  savings  toge- 
ther, and  they  will  constitute  a  great  saving  or  profit ;  for  as  these 
savings  were  made  by  Mr.  Steele  in  consequence  of  his  new  ptan^ 
and  were  therefore  not  made  by  others,  tliey  constituted  an  extra*' 
ordinary  profit  to  him ;  or  they  added  to  the  profit,  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  which  he  used  to  receive  from  the  estate,  before  hi^ 
new  plan  was  put  in  execution. 

Jmit  we  discover  otlier  ways  in  which  Mr.  Steele  was  benefited) 
as  we  advance  in  the  perusal  of  his  writings.  It  was  impossible  U) 
overlook  the  following  passage :  **  Now,"  says  he  (alltiding  t6  hift 
new  system),  '<  every  species  of  provisions  raised  on  the  plantations^ 
or  bought  from  the  merchants,  is  chai^  at  the  marketnprice  t6 
Uie  copyhold-store,  and  discharged  by  what  has  been  paid  on  th^ 
several  accounts  of  every  individual  bond-slave ;  whereas  for  alt 
those  species  heretofore,  I  never  saw  in  any  plantation-book  of  my 
estates  any  account  of  what  became  of  them,  or  how  they  were 
disposed  of,  nor  of  their  value,  other  than  in  these  concise  words^ 
they  were  given  in  allowance  to  the  Negroes  and  stock.  Every  year, 
tor  six  years  past,  this  great  plantation  has  bought  several  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  and  was  scanty  in  all  ground-provisions,  our  pro- 
duce always  faUing.short.     This  year,  \790,  since  the  establishnrnti 

of 
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ofcapyholderSf  thaagh  seveial  lest  a^m  were  planted  last  year  in 
Uuinea  com  than  usual,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  9eW  several  huth 
dred  bushels  at  a  high  price,  and  we  have  still  a  great  stock  in  handm 
I  can  place  this  saving  to  no  other  account,  than  that  there  is  now 
an  exact  account  kept  by  all  produce  being  paid  as  cash  to  tlie 
bond-slaves ;  and  also  as  all  our  watchmen  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
all  losses  that  happen  on  their  watch,  they  have  found  it  their  in- 
terest to  look  well  to  their  charge ;  and  consequently  that  we  have 
had  much  less  stolen  from  us  than  before  this  new  government  took 
place." 

Here  then  we  have  seen  another  considerable  source  of  saving 
to  Mr.  Steele,  viz.  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  purchase  any  corn 
for  his  slaves  as  formerly.  Our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  betr 
ter  of  this  saving,  when  we  inform  them  of  what  has  been  the 
wretched  policy  of  many  of  our  planters  in  this  department  of  their 
concerns.  Look  over  their  farming  memoranda,  and  you  will  see 
sugar,  sugar,  sugar,  in  every  page ;  but  you  may  turn  over  leaf 
after  leaf,  before  you  will  find  the  words  provision  ground  for  their 
slaves.  By  means  of  this  wretched  poficy,  slaves  have  often  sufiered 
most  grievously.  Some  of  them  have  been  half  starved.  Starva- 
tion, too,  has  brought  on  disorders  which  have  ultimately  termina- 
^  in  their  death.  Hence  their  masters  have  sufiered  losses,  be- 
sides the  expense  incurred  in  buying  what  they  ought  to  have 
raised  upon  their  own  estates,  and  this  perhaps  at  a  dear  market : 
and  in  this  wretched  predicament,  Mr.  Steele  appears  to  have  been 
himself  when  he  first  went  to  the  estate.  His  slaves,  he  tells  us, 
^ad  been  reduced  in  number  by  bad  management.  £ven  for  six 
years  afterwards  he  had  been  obliged  to  buy  several  hundred 
jbusheb  of  com ;  but  in  the  year  1790  he  had  sold  several  hundred 
bushels  at  a  high  price,  and  had  still  a  great  stock  on  hand.  And 
to  what  was  all  this  owing?  Not  to  an  exact  account  kept  at  the 
store  (for  some  may  have  so  misunderstood  Mr.  Steele) ;  for  how 
(Could  an  exact  account  kept  there,  have  occasioned  an  increase  in 
the  produce  of  the  earth  ?  but,  as  Mr.  Steele  himself  says,  to  the 
establishment  of  his  copyholders,  or  to  the  alteration  of  the  condi-* 
tion  of  his  slaves.  His  slaves  did  not  only  three  tioies  more  work 
than  before,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  industry  he  had  excited 
among  tliem,  but,  by  so  doing,  they  were  enabled  to  put  the  corn 
into  the  earth  three  times  more  quickly  than  before,  or  they  were 
so  much  forwarder  in  their  other  work,  tliat  they  were  enabled  to 
sow  it  at  the  critical  moment,  or  so  as  to  save  the  season,  and  thus 
secure  a  full  crop,  or  a  larger  crop  on  a  less  number  of  acres,  tlian 
was  before  raised  upon  a  greater.  The  copyholders,  therefore, 
were  tlie  persons  who  increased  the  produce  of  the  earth  ;  but  the 
^xact  account  kept  at  the  store  prevented  the  prodifce  from  l)eing 
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misapplied  as  formerly.  It  could  Do  longer  be  put  down  in  the 
general  expression  of ''  given  in  allowances  to  the  Negroes  and  the 
stock ;"  but  it  was  put  down  to  the  copyholder,  and  to  him  only, 
who  received  it  Thus  Mr.  Steele  saved  the  purchase  of  a  great 
])art  of  the  provisions  for  his  slaves.  He  had  formerly  a  great  deal 
to  buy  for  them,  but  now  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  tu 
sell ;  but,  as  his  slaves  were  made,  according  to  the  new  system,  to 
maintain  themselves,  he  had  now  the  whole  produce  of  his  estate  to 
dispose  of.  I'he  circumstance  therefore  of  having  nothing  to  buy, 
but  every  thing  to  sell,  constituted  another  source  of  his  profits. " 

What  the  other  particular  profits  of  Mr.  Steele  were  we  are  not 
informed,  neither  can  we  find  what  were  bis  particular  expenses  ; 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  strike  the  balance  in  his  favour.  Happily;* 
however,  Mr.  Steele  has  done  this  for  us  himself,  though  he  has 
not  furnished  us  with. the  items  on  either  side^ — He  says  thaf  from 
the  year  1773  to  1779  (he  arrived  in  Barbadoes  in  1780)  his  stock 
had  been  so  much  reduced  by  ill  management  and  wasteful  ectyi 
nomy,  that  the  annual  average  neat  clearance  was  little  more  than 
one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  on  the  purchase.  In  a  second  period 
of  four  years,  in  consequence  of  the  exertion  of  an  honest  and  able 
managier,  (though  with  a  further  reduction  of  the  stoitk,  and  inclu'n 
ding  the  loss  from  the  great  hurricane,)  the  annual  average  income 
was  brought  to  clear  a  little  aftove  ttpo  per  cent. ;  but  in  a  third  pe^ 
riod  of  three  years  from  1 784  to  1 786  inclusive,  since  the  new  mode 
of  governing  the  Negroei,  (besides  increasing  the  scock  and  laying 
out  large  sums  annually  in  adding  necessary  works,  and  in  repairs 
of  the  damages  by  the  great  hurricane,)  the  estate  has  cleared  very 
mew  four  and  a  quarter  per  cent. ;  that  is,  its  annual  average  clear-, 
ance  in  each  of  these  three  periods,  was  in  this  proportion;  for  every 
10Q/.  annually  cleared  in  the  first  period  the  annual  average  clear- 
ance in  the  second  period  was  168/.  105.,  and  in  the  third  period 
was  346/.  Us.  8(/."  This  is  the  statement  given  by  Mr.  Steele, 
and  a  roost  important  one  it  is ;  for  if  we  compare  what  the  estate 
had  cleared  in  the  first,  with  what  it  had  cleared  in  the  last  of  these 
periods,  and  have  recourse  to  figures,  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  Steele 
had  more  than  tripled  the  income  of  it,  in  consequence  of  Ids  nem 
managementy  during  his  residence  in  Barbadoes.  And  this  is  in 
fact  what  he  says  himself  in  words  at  full  length,  in  his  answer  to 
the  17th  question  proposed  to  him  by  the  committee  of  the  Privy- 
council  on  the  afiairs  of  the  slave  trade.  "  In  a  plantation,"  says. he, 
"  of  200  slaves  in  June  1780,  consisting  of  90  men,  82  wonjen,  56 
boys,  and  60  girls,  though  under  the  exertions  of  an  able  and  ho- 
nest manager,  there  were  only  15  births,  and  no  less  than  57  deaths, 
in  three  years  and  three  months.  An  alteration  was  made  in  the 
mode  of  governing  the  slaves^     The  whips  were  taken  from  all  the 
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white  servants.  All  arbitrary  punishiDents  \v«re  abolished,  and  all 
ofiences  were  tried  and  sentence  passed  by  a  Negro  court.  In  four 
years  and  three  months  after  this  change  of  government,  there  were 
44  births,  and  only  4 1  deaths,  of  which  ten  deaths  were  of  super- 
annuated men  and  women,  some  above  80  years  oM.  But  in  the 
same  interval  the  annual  neat  clearance  of  the  estate  was  above 
three  times  mare  than  it  had  been  for  ten  years  before !  I  / " 

Dr.  Dickson,  the  editor  of  Mr.  Steele,  mentions  these  profits 
also,  and  in  the  same  terms,  and  connects  them  with  an  eulogium 
on  Mr.  Steele,  which  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  "  Mr.  Steele,"  saya 
he,  ''saw  that  the  Negroes,  like  all  other  human  beings,  were  to  be 
stimulated  to  permanent  exertion  only  by  a  sense  of  their  own  in- 
terests in  providing  for  their  own  wants  and  those  of  their  ofl&pring. 
He  therefore  tried  rewards^  which  immediately  roused  the  most  in- 
dolent  to  exertion.  His  experiments  ended  in  regular  wases,  which 
the  industry  he  had  excited  among  his  whole  gang  enabted  him  to 
pay.  Here  was  a  natural,  efficient,  and  profitable  reciprocity  of 
interests.  His  people  became  contented :  his  mind  was  freed  from 
that  perpetual  vexation  and  that  load  of  anxiety,  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  ^  vulgar  system,  and  in  little  more  than  four  years  the 
annual  neat  clearance  of  his  property  was  more  than  tripled.  Again, 
in  another  part  of  the  work,  **  Mr.  Steele's  plan  may  no  doubt  re- 
ceive some  improvements,  which  his  great  age  obliged  him  (o  de- 
cline"—** but  it  is  perfect,  as  far  as  it  goes.  5b  advance  above  300 
field^negroes,  ^ho  had  never  before  moved  without  the  whip,  to  a 
$tate  nearly  resembling  that  qf^  conteMed,  honest  and  industrim^ 
servantSy  and,  after  paying  for  their  labour,  to  trij^e  in  a  few  years 
the  annual  neat  clearance  of  the  estate, — these,  1  say,  were  great 
achievements  for  an  aged  man  in  an  untried  field  of  improvement, 
pre-occupied  by  inveterate  vulgar  prejudice.  He  has  indeed  ac- 
complished all  that  was  really  doubtfol  or  difficult  in  the  underta-* 
king,  and  perhaps  all  that  is  at  present  desirable  either  for  owner 
or  slave ;  for  he  has  ascertained  as  a  fact,  what  was  before  only 
known  to  the  learned  as  a  theory,  and  to  practical  men  as  a  para- 
dox, that  the  paying  of  slaves  for  their  labour  does  actually  pro^ 
dace  a  very  great  profit  to  their  owners*** 

We  have  now  proved  (as  far  as  the  plan*  of  Mr.  Steele  is  coii- 
eerned)  our  third  proposition,  or  the  probability  that  emancipation 

*  It  is  mach  to  be  feared  that  this  beaatiful  order  of  things  was  broken  Dp 
aAer  Mr.  Steele's  death  b^  his  successors,  either  througli  their  own  prejudices, 
or  their  onwiilini^ness  or  inability  to  stand  against  the  scoiis  and  prejudioes  of 
others.  It  may  be  happy,  however,  for  thousands  now  in  slavery,  that  Mr. 
Steele  lived  to  accomplish  his  plan.  The  constituent  parts  Und  result  of  it 
being  known,  ft  fine  example  is  shown  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  trying 
Emancipation. 
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Mouid  promote  the  i»itre$ts  of  those  uJio  should  adopt  it ;  but  as  %ve 
know  of  no  oUier  estate  similarly  circumstanced  with  that  of  Mr* 
Steele,  that  is,  wliere  emancipation  has  been  tried,  and  whore  a  de* 
tailed  reank  c^  it  lias  been  made  known,  'we  cannot  confirm  it  by 
other  similar  examples.  We  must  have  recourse  therefore  to  some 
new  species  of  proof.  Now.it  is  an  old  maxim,  as  old  as  tlie  days 
of  Pliny  and  CdumeUa,  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and 
all  the  modem  writers  on  political  economy,  that  the  labour  of  free 
'men  is  cheaoer  than  the  labour  ^  slaves*  If  therefore  we  should 
be  aUe  to  snow  that  this  maxim  would  be  true,  if  applied  to  all  the 
tolerations  and  demands  of  West  Indian  agriculture,  we  should  be 
able  to  establish  our  proposition  on  a  new  ground:  for  it  requires 
no  great  acuteness  to  infer,  that,*  if  it  be  cheaper  to  employ  free 
men  than  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  our  islands,  emancipation 
would  be  a  profitable  undertaking  there. 

We  shall  show,  then,  that  the  old  maxim  just  mentioned  is  trui^ 
when  applied  to  the  case  in  our  own  islands,  first,  by  establishing 
the  fact,  that  free  men,  people  of  colour,  in  the  East  Indies,  are 
emi^oyed  id  ^ecisely  the  same  concerns  (the  cultivation  of  the  cand 
and  the  makmg  of  sugar)  as  the  slaves  in  die  West,  and  that  tbej 
are  empbyed  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  testimony  of  Henry  Bothami, 
•Esq.  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  this  (ntnt.  That  gendeman  resi* 
ded  for  some  time  in  the  East  Indies,  where  be  became  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  a  sucar  estate.  In  the  year  1770  he  quitted 
.the  East  for  the  West.  His  object  was  to  settle  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  world,  if  it  should  be  found  desirable  so  to  do.  For  this  pur- 
-poae  he  visited  all  the  West  Indian  Islands,  bodi  English  and 
French,  in  about  two  years.  He  became  during  this  time  a  planter, 
though  be  did  not  continue  long  in  this  situation;  and  he  superin^ 
tendeid  also  Messrs.  Bosanquets'  and  J.  FaUo's  sugar  plantation  in 
their  partners'  absence.  Finding  at  length  the  unprofitable  W9y  in 
which  the  West  Indian  planters  conducted  their  concerns,  he  re* 
turned  to  the  East  Indies  in  177(>,  and  established  sugar- worics  at 
Bencoolen  on  his  own  account  Being  in  London  in  the  year  1780^ 
when  a  committee  of  privy  council  was  sitting  to  examine  into  the 
question  of  the  slave  trade,  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the  board  on 
the  mode  of  cultivating  a  dugar  plantation  in  the  East  Indies;  and 
this  paper  being  thought  of  great  importance,  he  was  summoned 
afterwards  in  1791  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  examined  personally  upon  it. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  very  first  sentence  in  this  paper 
announced  the  fact  at  once,  that  ''  sugar,  better  and  cheaper  than 
that  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  was  produced  by  free  men.** 

Mr.  Botham  then  explained  the  simple  process  of  making  sugar 
in  the  East.    '^  A  proprietor,  generally  a  Dutchman,  used  to  let 
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his  estate*  say  300  acres  or  more,  with  proper  buildii^  iipoo  it, 
to  a  Chinese,  who  lived  uppn  it  and  superiotended  it,  and  who  re- 
let it  to  free  men  in  parcels  of  60  or  60  acres  on  condition  that 
tliey  should  plant  it  in  canes  for  so  much  for  every  pecul,  \33  lbs., 
of  sug^  produced.  This  superintendant  hired  people  from  the 
adjacent  villages  to  take  off  his  crop.  One  lot  of  task-men  with 
their  carts  and  bufialoes  cut  the  canes,  carried  tliem  to  the  mili, 
and  ground  them.  A  second  set  boiled  them,  and  a  third  clayed 
and  basketed  them  for.  market  at  so  much  per  pecul.  Thus  the 
ranter  knew  with  certainty  what  every  pecul  would  cost  him,  and 
he  incurred  no  unnecessary  expense ;  for,  when  the  crop  was  over, 
the  task-men  returned  home.  By  dividing  the  labour  in  tiiis  man- 
ner, it  was  better  and  cheaper  done." 

Mr.  Botham  detailed  next  the  improved  method  of  making  sugar 
in  Batavia,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert  here.  We  may  just 
state,  however,  that  the  persons  concerned  in  it  never  made  spirits 
on  the  sugar  estates.  The  molasses  and  skimmings  were  sent  for 
sale  to  Batavia,  where  one  distillery  might  buy  the  produce  of  a 
hundred  estates.  Here,  again,  was  a  vast  saving,  says  Mr.  l^tham, 
**  there  was  not,  as  in  the  West  Indies,  a  disHliery  for  each  estate.*' 

He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  agricul- 
tural system  of  the  two  countries.  ''  The  cane  was  cultivated  to 
$he  uimoil  perfection  in  Batavia,  whereas  the  culture  of  it  in  the 
West  Indies  was  but  iu  its  infamy.  The  hoe  was  scarcely  used  in 
the  East,  whereas  it  was  almost  the  sole  implement  in  the  West. 
The  plough  was  used  instead  of  it  iu  the  East,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done.  Young  canes  there  were  kept  also  often  ploughed  as  a  weed- 
ing, and  the  hoe  was  kept  to  weed  round  the  plant  when  very 
youBg ;  but  of  this  there  was  little  need,  if  the  land  had  been  suffi- 
ciently ploughed.  AVhen  the  cane  was  ready  to  be  eartlied  up,  it 
was  done  by  a  sort  of  shovel  made  for  the  purpose.  Two  persons 
with  this  instrument  would  earth  up  more  canes  in  a  day  than  ten 
Negroes  with  hoes.  The  cane-roots  were  2X^0  ploughed  up  in  the 
East,  whereas  they  were  dug  up  tcith  the  severest  exertion  in  the 
Wes^  Many  alterations,  says  Mr.  Botham,  are  to  be  made,  and 
expenses  and  human  labour  lessened  in  the  West.  Having  expe- 
rienced the  difference  qf^  labourers  for  profit  and  labourers  from 
force^  I  can  assert,  that  the  savings  by  the  former  are  very  consider' 
rable*' 

He  then  pointed  out  other  defects  in  the  West  Indian  manage- 
Qient,  and  their  remedies.  "I  am  of  opinion,"  says  he,  ''that  the 
West  Indian  planter  should  for  his  own  interest  give  more  labour 
to  beast  and  less  to  man.  A  larger  portion  of  his  estate  ought  to 
be  in  pasture.  When  practicable,  canes  should  be  carried  to  the 
piill,  and  cane  tops  and  grass  ^>  the  stock,  in  vf'aggons»     The  cue* 
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torn  of  making  a  hard-worked  Negro  get  a  bundle  of  grass  twice  a 
day,  should  be  abolished,  and  in  short  a  Mai  change  take  place  im 
the  miserable  management  in  our  West  Indian  Islands.  By  tiies^ 
means  following  as  near  as  possible  the  East  Indian  mode,  and  con- 
solidating the  distilleries,  1  do  suppose  our  sugar-islands  might  be 
better  worked  than  they  now  are  by  ttto-thirds  or  indeed  one-half 
of  the  present  force.  Let  it  be  considered  how  much  labour  is  lost 
by  the  persons  overseeing  the  forced  labourer,  which  is  saved  when 
he  works^br  his  own  profit.  1  have  stated  with  the  strictest  veia- 
city  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  sugar-estates  can  be  worked  cheaper 
by  freemen  thm  by  slaves*.'' 

^  We  shall  now  snow,  that  the  old  maxim,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, is  true,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  our  West  Indian  islands, 
by  establishing  a  fact  of  a  very  difiei-ent  kind,  viz.  that  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  do  much  more  work  in  a  given  time  when  they 
work  for  themselves^  than  when  they  work  for  their  masterst  But 
how,  it  will  be  said,  do  you  prove,  by  establishing  this  fact,  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  our  planters  to  employ  free  men  than  slaves^ 
We  answer  thus :  We  maintain  that,  while  the  slaves  are  working 
fcr  themselves,  they  are  to  be  considered,  indeed  that  they  are,  boM 
fide  free  labourers.  In  the  first  place,  they  never  have  a  driver 
with  them  on  any  of  these  occasions ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
having  all  their  earnings  to  themselves,  they  have  that  sUmulus 
within  them  to  excite  industry,  which  is  only  known  to  free  menm 
What  is  it,  we  ask,  which  gives  birth  to  industry  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  seeing  that  labour  is  not  agreeable  to  man,  but  thesUmulus 
arising  from  the  hope  of  gain  ?  What  makes  an  English  labourer 
do  more  work  in  the  day  than  a  slave,  but  the  stimulus  arising  from 
the  knowledge,  that  what  he  earns  is^br  himself  and  not  for  an-- 
other*f  What,  again,  makes  an  English  labourer  do  much  more  work 
by  the  piece  than  by  the  day,  but  the  stimulus  arising  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  may  gain  more  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter 
mode  of  work  i  Just  so  is  the  West  Indian  slave  situated,  when 
he  is  working  for  himself,  that  is,  when  he  knows  that  what  he  earns 
is  for  his  own  use.  He  has  then  all  the  stimulus  of  a  free  man,  and 
he  is,  therefore,  during  such  work  (though  unhappily  no  longer) 
really,  and  in  effect,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  mucha  Jree 
labourer  as  any  person  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  But  if  he  be  a 
free  man,  while  he  is  working  for  himself,  and  if  in  that  capacity 
he  does  twice  or  tlirice  more  work  than  when  he  works  for  his  mas- 

*  Mr.  Botham's  account  is  confirmed  incontrotertibly  bv  tlie  fact,  that  su- 
C;ar  made  in  the  East  Indies  can  be  brought  to  England  (though  it  has  three 
times  the  distance  to  come,  and  of  course  three  times  rhe  freif'bc  to  pay),  and 
yet  be  afforded  to  the  consumer  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  any  that  cap  be  brought 
thither  from  t  he  West. 
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ter,  it  follows,  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  his  master  to  empbj 
him  as  a  free  labourer,  or  that  the  labour  of  free  men  in  the  West 
Indies  would  be  cheaper  than  the  labour  of  slaves. 

That  West  Indian  slaves,  when  they  work  for  themselves^  do 
much  more  in  a  given  time  than  when  they  work  for  their  mas- 
ters, is  a  fact  so  notorious  in  the  West  Indies,  tliat  no  one  who  has 
been  tliere  would  deny  it.     Iiook  at  Long's  History  of  Jamaica, 
the  Privy  Council  Report,  Gaisford's  £s9ay  on  the  good  Ejects 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  other  books.  Let  uabear 
also  what  Dr.  Dickson,  the  editor  of  Mr.  Steele,  and  who  resided 
so  many  years  in  Barbadoes,  says  on  tliis  subject,  for  what  he  says 
is  so  admirably  expressed  that  we  cannot  help  quodng  it.     ''  The 
planters/'  says  he,  '^  do  not  take  the  right  way  to  oaake  human  beings 
put  forih  their  strength.  They  apply  main  force  where  they  should 
apply  moral  motives,  and  punishments  alone  where  rewards  should 
be  judiciously  intermixed.  They  first  beslave  their  poor  people  with 
their  cursed  whip,  and  then  stand  and  wonder  at  the  tremoiir  of 
their  nerves,  and  the  laxity  of  their  muscles.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
ihose  very  men  ajtrm,  and  affirm  truly,  that  a  slave  will  do  more 
work  for  Iiimselfiif  an  afternoon  than  he  can  be  made  to  do  for  bis 
owner  in  a  whole  day  or  more! ''  And  did  not  the  whole  assembly 
of  Grenada,  as  we  collect  from  the  famous  speech  of  Mr.  IKtt  on 
the  Slave  Trade  in  1791,  aflSrm  the  same  thing  i  ^  He  (Mr.  Pitt) 
would  show,  he  said,  the  futility  of  the  argument  of  his  honourable 
friend.     He  (his  honourable  friend)  had  himself  admitted,  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  colonies  to  correct  the  various  abuses  by 
which  the  Negro  population  was  restrained.    But  they  could  not 
do  this  without  improving  the  condition  of  their  slavesj  without 
making  them  approximate  towards  the  rank  of  citizens^  without 
giving  them  some  little  interest  in  their  labour^  which  would  occa- 
sion them  to  work  wiih  the  energy  of  men.   But  now  the  assembly 
of  Grenada  had  themselves  stated,  that,  though  Uie  Negroes  were  al- 
lowed the  afternoon  of  only  one  day  in  every  week,  the^  would  do  as 
muck  work  in  thai  afternoon  when  employed  for  their  own  benefitp 
as  in  the  whole  day  when  employed  in  their  masters*  service.    Now 
after  this  confession  the  House  might  bum  all  his  calculations  re- 
lative to  the  Negro  population  ;  for  if  this  population  had  not  quite 
reached  the  desirable  state  which  he  had  pointed  out,  tliis  confes- 
sion had  proved  tha»  further  supplies  were  not  wanted.    A  N^pro> 
if  he  worked  for  himself,  could  do  double  work.     By  an  improve- 
ment then  in  the  mode  of  labour,  the  work  in  the  islands  could  be 
doubled.     But  if  so,  what  would  become  of  the  argument  of  his 
honourable  friend?- for  then  only  half  the  number  of  the  present 
labourers  were  necessary." 

But  the  fact,  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  do  much  more 
\vork  for  themselves  in  a  given  time  than  when  they  work  for  tlieir 
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masters,  may  be  established  aloioat  anlimieii^aily,  if  we  will  take 
tbe  trouble  of  galculatiDg  from  the  documents  which  are  now  be* 
fore  us.  It  is  surprising,  when  we  look  into  tlie  evidence  examined 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  to 
find  how  little  a  West  Indian  slave  really  does,  when  he  works  for 
his  master,  and  this  is  confessed  equally  by  the  witnesses  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  One  of  them  (Mr.  Francklyn)  says,  tliat  a 
labouring  man  could  not  get  his  bread  in  Europe  if  he  worked  no 
harder  tlian  a  Negro.  Another  (Mr.  ToWn),  that  no  Negro  works 
like  a  day-labourer  in  England.  Anotlier  (Sir  John  Bailing),  that 
the  general  work  of  Negroes  is  not  to  be  called  labour.  A  fourth  (  Dr. 
Jackscxi),  that  an  English  labourer  does  three  times  as  much  work 
as  a  Negro  in  the  West  Indies.  Now  how  are  these  expressions 
to  be  recondled  with  the  common  notions  in  England  of  Negro 
labour?  for  ^'  to  work  like  a  Negro"  is  a  common  phrase,  which  is 
understood  to  convey  the  meaning,  that  the  labour  of  tbe  Negroes  is 
the  most  severe  and  intolerable  that  is  known.  One  of  ihe  wit* 
nesses,  however,  just  mentioned  explain»  the  matter.  '^  The  hard* 
ship,"  says  he,  ^*  of  Negro  field-hibour  is  more  in  the  mode  than  in  tlie 
quantity  done.  The  slave^  seeing  no  end  of  his  labour,  stands  over 
the  work,  and  only  throws  the  hoe  to  avoid  the  lasb.  He  appears 
to  work  without  actually  working."  The  trutli  is,  that  a  Negro, 
having  no  interest  in  his  work  while  working  for  his  master,  will 
work  only  while  the  whip  is  upon  him.  We  can  no  where  make 
out  tbe  clear  net  annual  earnings  of  a  field  Negro  on  a  sugar  planta* 
tion  to  come  up  to  8/.  steriing.  Now  what  does  he  earn  in  the 
course  of  a  year  when  he  is  working  for  himself?  We  dare  not  re- 
peat what  some  of  the  witnesses  for  the  planters  stated  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  representing  the  enviable  condiuon  of  the  slaves 
in  tlie  West  Indies ;  for  this  would  be  to- make  him  earn  more  for 
himself  in  (me  day  than  for  his  master  in  a  week.  Let  us  take  then 
the  lowest  sum  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Evidence.  Tliis  is  stated 
to  be  14d.  sterling  per  week;  and  i4d^  sterling  per  week  would 
make  3/.  sterling  {ler  year.  But  how  many  days  in  the  week  does 
he  work  when  he  makes  such  annual  earnings  ?  The  most  Ume^ 
which  any  of  the  witnesses  gives  to  a  field  slave  for  his  own  private 
concerns,  is  every  Sunday,  and  also  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  the. 
week,  besides- three  holy  days  in  the  year.  But  diis  is  far  firom  be-, 
ing  the  general  account.  Many  of  titem  say  that  he  has  only  Sun- 
day to  himself;  and  others,  that  even  Sunday  is  oecasionally  tres- 
passed upon  by  his  master.  It  appears,  ako,  that  even  where  the 
afternoon  is  given  him,  it  is  only  out  of  croprtime.  Now  let  us  take 
into  the  account  the  time  lost  by  slaves  io  going  backwards  and  for-^ 
wards  to  their  provision-grounds ;  foic  dioiigh  some  of  these  are.de- 
scribed  as  being  only-a  stone's  throw  from  their  huts,  others  are  de- 
scribed 
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Scribed  as  being  one^  and  two,  and  three,  and  even  four  miles  oflT; 
and  let  us  take  into  the  account  also,  that  Sunday  is,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  all,  the  Negro  market  day,  on  which  aione  they  can  dispose  of 
ttieir  own  produce,  and  that  the  market  itself  may  be  from  one  to 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  their  homes,  and  that  they  who  go  there 
cannot  be  working  in  their  gardens  at  the  same  time,  and  we  shad 
find  that  there  cannot  be  on  an  average  more  than  a  clear  three 
quarters  of  a  day  in  the  week,  which  they  can  call  their  own,  and 
in  which  they  can  work  for  themselves.  But  call  it  a  whole  day, 
if  you  please,  and  you  will  find  that  the  slave  does  for  himself  in 
this  one  day  more  than  a  third  of  what  he  does  for  his  master  in 
six,  or  that  he  works  more  than  three  times  harder  when  he  teorks 
for  himself  than  when  he  works  for  his  master. 

We  have  now  shown,  first  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Botham,  and 
secondly  by  the  fact  of  Negroes  earning  more  in  a  given  time  when 
they  work  in  their  own  gardens,  than  when  they  work  in  their 
masters'  service,  that  the  old  maxim   '^  of  its  being  cheaper  to  em- 
ploy  free  men  than  slaves,'  is  true,  when  applied  to  the  operations 
ana  demands  of  West  Indian  agriculture.     But  if  it  be  cheaper  to 
employ  free  men  tlian  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  then  they,  who 
should  emancipate  their  Negroes  there,  would  promote  their  inter" 
est  by  so  doing.    **  But  hold  i "  says  an  objector.  **  we  allow  tiiat 
tlieir  successors  would  be  benefited,  but  not  the  emancipatw^s  themn 
selves.    These  would  have  a  great  sacrifice  to  make.   Their  slaves 
are  worth  so  much  money  at  tins  moment;  but  they  would  lose  ail 
this  value,  if  they  were  to  set  them  free.     We  reply,  and  indeed 
we  have  all  along  affirmed,  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  at  once^  but  to  prepare  them  for  emancipation  in  a  course 
of  years'.     Mr.  Steele  did  not  make  his  slaves  entirely  free.    They 
were  copyhold-bond  slaves.    They  were  still  his  freehold  property : 
and  they  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have  continued  so  for  many  years, 
I'hey  therefore,  who  should  emancipate,  would  lose  uotliing  of  the 
value  of  their  slaves,  so  Icxig  as  they  brought  tliem  only  to  the  door  of 
liberty,  but  did  not  allow  them  to  pass  through  it.     But  suppose 
they  were  to  allow  them  to  pass  through  it  and  thus  admit  them  to 
freedom,  ttiey  would  lose  notlung  by  so  doing ;  for  they  would  not 
admit  them  to  fireedom  till  after  a  certain  period  of' years,  during 
which  we  contend  that  the  valtie  of  every  ituiividual  slave  woukl 
have  been  reimbursed  to  them  from  the  increased  income  of  their 
estates.  Mr.  Steele,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  tripled  the  value  of 
his  income  during  his  experiment :  we  believe  that  he  more  than  qua* 
dnipled  it ;  for  he  says,  that  he  more  than  tripled  it  besides  increas- 
ing his  stock,  and  laying  out  large  sums  annually  in  adding  neces- 
sary works,  and  in  repairs  of  the  damage  by  the  great  hurricane. 
•Suppose  then  a  West  India  estate  to  yield  at  this  moment  a  neat 
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income  of  500/.  per  annum,  this  income  would  be  increased,  ac^ 
cording  to  Mr.  Steele's  experience,  to  somewhere  about  1700/.  per 
annum.  Would  not,  then,  the  surplus  beyond  the  original  500/., 
viz.  1200/*  per  annum,  be  sufiScient  to  reimburse  the  proprietor  in 
a  few  years  for  the  value  of  every  slave  which  he  had  when  he  be- 
gan his  plan  of  emancipation  ?  But  he  would  be  reimbursed  again^ 
that  is,  (twice  over  on  the  whole  for  every  individual  slave)  from  a 
new  source,  viz.  the  impraoed  value  of  his  laud.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  in  the  United  States,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  or 
farm,  in  full  cultivation  by  free  men,  will  fetch  twice  more  money 
than  the  same  quantity  of  land,  similarly  circumstanced,  in  fuU 
cultivaUon  by  slaves*  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  slaves  at  pre^ 
sent  on  any  West  Indian  plantation  are  worth  about  as  much  as 
the  land  with  the  buildings  upon  it,  to  which  they  are  attached> 
and  that  the  land  with  the  buildings  upon  it  would  rise  to  double 
its  former  value  whea  cultivated  by  free  men,  it  follows  that  the 
land  and  buildings  alone  would  be  worth  as  much  then,  that  isy 
when  worked  by  free  labourers,  as  the  land,  buildings,  and  slaves 
together  are  worth  at  the  present  Uroe. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  pretty  well  canvassed  the  subject,  and 
we  shall  therefore  hasten  to  a  conclusi<xi.  And  first,  we  ask  the 
West  Indians,  whether  they  think  that  they  will  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  present  cruel  system,  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  whip 
and  the  chain,  and  the  brutal  debasement  of  their  fdlow-creatures> 
/or  ever.  We  say,  N  o ; .  we  entertain  better  hopes  of  the  humanity 
and  justice  of  the  British  people.  We  are  sure  that  they  will  in« 
terfere,  and  that  when  they  once  takeup  the  cause,  they  will  never 
abandon  it  till  they  have  obtained  their  object.  And  what  is  il^ 
after  all,  that  we  ask  in  this  affair?  We  ask  only  two  things :  First, 
that  the  laws  relating  to  the  slaves  may  be  revised  by  tlie  Bridsh 
parliament,,  so  that  they  may  be  made  (as  it  was  always  intended) 
to  accord  with^  and  not  to  be  repaguatit  to^  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.  We  ask,  secondly,  that,  when  such  a  revi« 
sion  shall  have  taken  place,  the  slaves  may  be  put  into  a  state  of 
preparation  for  emancipation ;  and,  when  we  speak  of  emancipa* 
tion,  we  desire  such  an  one  only  as  may  be  compatible  with  the 
joint  interests  of  the  master  and  the  slave.  Is  there  any.  thing  un^ 
reasonable  in  tliis  request?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  desire  that  those 
laws  sliould  be  repealed,  which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  or 
that  the  Africans  and  their  descendanu,  who  have  the  shape,  imag^ 
intellect,  feelings,  and  afiecUons  of  men,- should  be  treated  as  hu- 
man beings  ? 

And  as.  that  which  we  ask  for  is  not  unreasonable,  so  neither 
would  it  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  West  Indians  them- 
sdves.     These  are  at  present,  it  is  said,  in  great  distress ;  and  so 
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they  have  been  for  years ;  and  so  they  will  still  be  (and  moreover 
they  will  be  getdng  wor^e  and  worse)  so  long  as  they  continue  skh 
very.  How  can  such  a  wicked,  such  an  iU-chosen,  such  an  ill- 
framed  system  succeed  i  Has  not  the  Almighty  in  his  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world  stamped  a  character  upon  human  actions, 
and  given  such  a  turn  to  their  operations,  that  the  balance  should 
be  ultimately  in  favour  of  virtue  ?  Has  he  not  taken  from  those, 
who  act  wickedly,  the  power  of  discerning  the  right  path,  or  has 
he  not  so  confounded  their  faculties,  that  they  are  for  ever  frustrat- 
ing their  own  schemes?  It  is  only  to  know  the  practice  of  our 
|>Ianters  to  be  assured,  that  it  will  bring  on  difficulty  after  difficulty, 
And  loss  after  loss,  till  it  will  end  in  ruin.  If  a  man  were  to  sit 
down  and  to  try  to  invent  a  ruinous  system  of  agriculture,  could 
lie  devise  one  more  to  his  mind  than  that  which  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  ?  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  more  striking  parts 
of  this  system.  The  first  that  stares  us  in  the  face,  is  tlie  unnatu- 
ral and  destructive  practice  oi  forced  labour.  Here  we  see  men 
working  without  any  rational  stimulus  to  elicit  their  exertions,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  followed  by  drivers  with  whips  in  their 
hands.  Well  might  it  be  said  by  Mr.  Botham  to  the  committees 
of  Privy-council  and  House  of  Commons,  ^*  Let  it  be  considered^ 
bow  much  labour  is  lost  by  the  persons  overseeing  the  forced  la* 
bourer,  which  is  saved  when  he  works  for  his  own  profit;''  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  and  whipping  of  these  drivers,  we 
have  proved  that  the  slaves  do  more  for  themselves  in  an  after- 
noon, than  in  a  whole  day  when  they  work  for  their  masters.  It 
was  doubtless  the  conviction  that  forced  labour  was  unprofitable^ 
as  well  as  that  there  would  be  less  of  human  suflering,  which  made 
Mr.  Steele  take  away  the  whips  from  his  drivers,  as  the  very  first  step 
necessartf  in  his  improved  system,  or  as  the  sine  qud  non  without 
/which  such  a  system  could  not  properly  be  begun ;  and  did  not 
this  very  measure  alter  the  face  of  his  affairs  in  point  of  profit  in 
three  years  after  it  had  been  put  into  operation  9  And  here  it  must 
be  observed,  that,  if  ever  emancipation  should  be  begun  by  our 
planters,  this  must  be  (however  they  may  dishke  to  part  with  arbi- 
trary power)  as  much  a  first  step  witli  them  as  it  was  with  Mr. 
Steele.  Forced  labour  stands  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  those 
nuisances  belonging  to  slavery,  which  hinder  the  planter's  gain.  It 
must  be  removed  before  any  diing  else  can  be  done.  See  what 
mischiefs  it  leads  to,  independently  of  its  want  of  profit.  It  is  im- 
possible that  forced  labour  can  be  kept  up  fi-om  day  to  day  with- 
out injury  to  the  constitution  of  the  slaves ;  and  if  their  health  is  in- 
jured, the  property  of  their  masters  must  be  injured  also.  Forced 
labour,  again,  sends  many  of  them  to  the  sick-houses.  Here  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  loss  of  their  working  time.     But  it  drives  them  also  oc- 
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casionally  to  run  away,  and  sometimes  to  destroy  themselves. 
Here  again  is  a  loss  of  their  working  time  and  of  propeity  into  the 
bargain.  Forced  labour,  then,  is  one  of  those  striking  parts  in  the 
West  Indian  husbandryi  in  which  we  see  a  constant  source  of  loss 
to  those  who  adopt  it ;  and  may  we  not  speak,  and  yet  with  truth, 
as  unfavourably  of  some  of  the  otlier  striking  parts  in  the  same  sy- 
stem ?  What  shall  we  say,  first,  to  that  injurious  disproportion  of 
the  articles  of  croppage  with  the  wants  of  the  estates,  which  makes 
little  or  no  provision  of  food  for  the  labourers  (the  very  first  to  be 
cared  for),  but  leaves  these  to  be  fed  by  articles  to  be  bought  three 
thousand  miles  off  in  another  country,  let  the  markets  there  be  ever 
80  high,  or  the  prices  ever  so  unfavourable,  at  the  time  ?  What 
shall  we  say,  again,  to  that  obstinate  and  ruinous  attachment  to  old 
customs,  in  consequence  of  which  even  acknowledged  improve- 
ments are  almost  forbidden  to  be  received  ?  How  generally  has 
the  introduction  of  the  plough  been  opposed  in  the  West  Indies, 
though  both  the  historians  of  Jamaica  have  recommended  the  use 
of  it,  and  though  it  has  been  proved  that  one  plough^  with  txao  sets 
of  horses  to  relieve  each  other,  would  turn  up  as  much  land  in  a 
day,  as  one  hundred  tiegroes  could  with  their  hoes !  Is  not  the 
hoe  also  continued  in  earthing  up  the  canes  there,  when  Mr.  Bo- 
tham  proved,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  two  men  would  do 
more  with  the  East  Indian  shovel  at  that  sort  of  work  in  a  day, 
than  ten  Negroes  with  the  former  insti'ument  ?  So  much  for  un* 
profitable  instruments  of  husbandry ;  a  few  words  now  on  unpro- 
fitable modes  of  employment.  It  seems,  first,  litde  less  than  infa- 
tuation, to  make  Negroes  carry  baskets  of  dung  upon  their  heads, 
basket  after  basket,  to  the  field.  We  do  not  mention  this  so  much 
as  an  intolerable  hardship  upon  those  who  have  to  perform  it,  as 
an  improvident  waste  of  strength  and  time.  Why  are  not  horses, 
or  mules,  or  oxen,  and  carts  or  other  vehicles  of  convenience,  used 
on  such  occasions  ?  We  may  notice  also  that  cruel  and  most  dis- 
advantageous mode  of  employment  of  making  Negroes  collect  grass 
for  the  catde,  by  picking  it  by  the  hand  blade  by  blade.  Are  no 
artificial  grasses  to  be  found  in  our  islands,  and  is  the  existence  of 
the  scythe  unknown  there?  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  dwell  longer 
upon  this  subject.  The  whole  system  is  a  ruinous  one  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  And  from  whence  does  such  a  system  arise  ? 
It  has  its  origin  in  slavery  alone.  It  is  practised  no  where  but  in 
the  land  of  ignorance  arid  slavery.  Slavery  indeed,  or  rather  the 
despotism  which  supports  slavery,  has  no  compassion,  and  it  is 
one  of  its  characteristics  never  to  think  of  paring  the  sinews  of  the 
wretched  creature  called  a  slave.  Hence  it  is  slow  to  adopt  helps, 
witli  which  a  beneficent  providence  has  furnished  us,  by  giving 
to  man  an  inventive  faculty  for  easing  his  burthens,  or  by  submit- 
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ting  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  his  dominion  and  his  use,  and  it  flies 
to  expedients  which  are  contrary  to  nature  and  reason.  How 
then  can  such  a  system  ever  answer  ?  Were  an  English  fanner  to 
have  recourse  to  such  a  system,  he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  bis 
rent  for  a  single  year.  If  the  planters  then  are  in  distress,  it  is  their 
own  fault.  They  may,  however,  thank  the  abolitionists  that  they  are 
not  worse  off  than  they  are  at  present.  The  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  by  cutting  off  the  purchase  of  new  slaves,  has  cut  off  one  cause 
of  their  ruin* ;  and  it  is  only  the  abolition  of'  slavery  which  can  yet 
save  them.  Had  die  planters,  when  the  slave  trade  was  abolished, 
taken  immediate  measures  to  meet  the  change;  had  they  then  re» 
vised  their  laws  and  substituted  better ;  had  they  then  put  tlietr 
slaves  into  a  state  of  preparation  for  emancipation,  in  what  a  difie- 
rent,  that  is,  desirable  situation  would  they  have  been  at  this  mo- 
ment !  In  fact,  nothing  can  save  them,  but  the  abolition  of  slavery 
on  a  wise  and  prudent  plan.  They  can  no  more  expect,  without 
it,  to  meet  the  present  low  prices  of  colonial  produce,  than  the  Bri- 
tish farmer  can  meet  the  present  low  prices  of  grain,  unless  he  can 
have  an  abatement  of  rent,  tithe,  and  taxation,  and  unless  his  present 
poor  rates  can  be  diminished  also.  Take  away,  however,  from  the 
planters  the  use  and  practice  of  slavery,  and  the  hour  of  their  rege- 
neration would  be  begun.  Can  we  doubt  that  Providence  would 
then  bless  their  endeavours,  and  that  salvation  irom  their  difficulties 
would  be  their  portion  in  the  end  ? 

It  has  appeared,  we  hope,  by  this  time,  that  what  we  ask  for, 
viz.  a  judicious  preparation  for  emancipation  by  the  introduction 
of  a  milder  system  of  discipline  into  our  colonies,  is  not  unreason- 
able, and  diat,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
planters,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  them.  We  shall 
now  show,  that  we  do  not  ask  for  this  preparation,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  humane  system  there  at  a  time  when  it  would  be 
improper  to  grant  it;  or  that  no  fair  objection  can  be  raised  against 
the  present  moment,  as  the  Jit  era  from  whence  the  measures  in 
contemplation  should  commence.  There  was,  indeed,  a  time 
when  the  planters  might  have  offered  something  like  an  excuse  for 
the  severity  of  their  conduct  towards  their  slaves,  on  the  plea  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  then  in  the  colonies  were  African^bom 
or  strangers,  and  Uiat  caiigoes  were  constantly  pounng  in,  one 
after  the  other,  consisting  of  the  same  sort  of  beings,  oV  o(  stubborn 
ferocious  people,  never  accustomed  to  work,  whose  spirits  ii  was 
necessary  to  break,  and  whose  necks  to  force  down  to  the  yoke ;  and 
that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  tlie  whip,  the  chain,  the  iron 

*  Dickson's  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  p.  813,  where  it  is  proved  that  bought 
slaves  never  refund  their  purchase-money  to  their  owners. 
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coHar,  aiid  ottier  instrumenU  of  the  kind.  But  now  no  such  plea 
can  be  oflfered.  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  the  slave  trade  was 
abolished  by  England,  and  it  is  thel^fore  to  be  presumed,  that  no 
new  slaves  have  been  imported  into  the  British  colonies  within 
that  period;  The  slaves,  therefore,  who  are  there  at  this  day, 
must  consist  either  of  Africans,  whose  spirits  must  have  been  long 
ago  broken,  or  of  Creoles  born  in  the  cradle  and  brought  up  in 
the  trammels  of  slavery.  What  argument  then  can  be  produced 
for  the  continuation  of  a  barbarous  discipline  there?  And  we  are 
very  ^lad  to  find  that  two  gentlemen,  both  of  whom  we  have  had 
occasion  to  quote  before,  bear  us  out  in  this  remark.  Mr.  Steele, 
speaking  of  dome  of  the  old  cruel  laws  of  Barbadoes,  apfdies  them 
to  the  case  before  us  in  these  words : — ^  As,  according  to  Ligon's 
account,  there  were  not  above  two-thirds  of  the  island  in  planta- 
tions in  the  year  .1650,  we  must  suppose  that  in  the  year  1688 
the  great  number  of  Afrkaf^bam  slaved  brought  into  the  planta- 
tions in  chains,  and  compelled  to  labour  by  the  terrors  of  corporal 
punishment,  might  have  made  it  appear  necessary  to  enact  a  tem- 
porary law  so  harsh  as  the  statute  No«  S2 ;  but  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  Necrroes  were  become  vernacular^  bom  in  the 
Uiand,  fiaiuralized  by  language,  and  familiarized  by  euMtom,  did 
not  poUey  as  well  as  humanity  reauire  them  to  be  put  under  milder^ 
conaitiwis,  such  as  were  granted  to  die  slaves  of  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors f  Colonel  Malenfant  i^aks  the  same  sentiments.  In 
defending  his  plan,  which  he  offered  to  the  French  Government  of 
St.  Dommgo  in  1814,  against  the  vulgar  prejudice,  that  **  where 
you  emfrioy  Negroes  you  must  of  necessity  use  slavery,"  he  deB- 
v^rs  himself  thus  >^*  *  If  all  the  N^oes  on  a  plantation  had  not 
been  more  than  sir  months  out  of  Africa,  or  if  they  had  the  same 
ideas  concerning  an  independent  manner  of  life  as  the  Indians  or 
the  savages  of  Guiana,  1  should  consider  my  plan  to  be  impractir 
cable.  I  should  tiien  say  that  coercion  would  be  necessary:  but 
ninety-^nine  out  of  every  hundred  Negroes  in  St.  Domingo  are 
aware  that  they  cannot  obtain  necessaries  without  work.  They 
know  that  it  is  their  doty  to  work,  and  they  are  even  desirous  of 
working;  but  the  remembrance  g^  their  cruel  suflferings  in  the 
time  of  slavery  renders  them  suspicious/'  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  if  a  cruel  discipline  was  not  necessary  in  the  years  1790 
and  1794,  to  which  these  gentlemen  allude,  when  there  must  have 
been  some  thousands  of  newly  imported  Africans  both  in  St.  Do- 
mingo and  in  the  English  cobnies,  it  cannot  be  necessary  noir, 
when  there  liave  been  no  importations  into  the  latter  for  fy^teen 
years''  There  can  be  no  excuse, then, for  the  English  planters  for 
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not  altering  tlieir  system,  and  this  inwitJUatdy*  It  is,  on  tbe 
other  handy  a  great  reproach  to  them,  considering  the  quality  and 
character  of  their  slaves,  that  they  should  not  of  themselves  have 
come  forward  on  the  subject  before  this  time. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  It  has  appeared,  if 
we  recollect,  that  when  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  first 
practically  Uiought  of  in  England,  they,  who  first  publicly  em- 
barked in  that  cause,  considered  the  West  Indian  slavery  to  be  as 
much  an  evil  as  that  which  they  had  associated  to  suppress,  but 
that  they  confined  themselves  to  the  aboliuon  of  the  trade  under  a 
conviction  at  the  time,  that  if  they  could  accomplish  this  object, 
the  slavery  would  die  away  of  itself  gradually  and  in  its  due  time. 
Now  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  trade  was  abolished  by 
the  British  Parliament,  and  no  attempt  whatever  has  been  made, 
with  any  thing  like  sincerity,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves.  What  then  are  the  abolitionists  to  do?  Their  way  is 
clear :  for  if  the  West  Indian  slavery  was  originally  as  much  an 
evil  in  their  eyes  as  the  slave  trade  itself,  and  moreover  if  eman- 
cipation was  originally  included  in  their  idea  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  it  is  their  duty  to  resume  their  labours.  They  can- 
not, as  we  have  before  observed,  retire  from  the  course  and  say, 
**  There  is  now  no  further  need  of  our  interference."  If  through 
the  medium  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  they  have  not 
accomplished,  as  they  expected,  the  whole  of  their  object,  they  have 
no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  other  measures,  or  to  attempt  by  con- 
stitutional means,  under  that  legislature  which  has  already  sanc- 
tioned their  efibrts,  the  mitigation  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Negroes  with  the  ultimate  view  of  extinguishing,  in  due  time  and 
in  a  suitable  manner,  the  slavery  itself.  Nor  ought  any  time  to  be 
lost  in  making  such  an  attempt;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  increase  of  the  slave  population  in  our  islands 
at  the  present  moment.  What  other  proof  need  we  require  of 
the  severity  of  the  slavery  there,  and  of  the  necessity  of  its  mitt" 
gation  ?  iSevere  punishments,  want  of  sufiicient  food,  labour  ex- 
tracted by  the  whip,  and  a  syt>tem  of  prostitution,  conspire,  almost 
as  much  as  ever,  to  make  inroads  upon  the  constitutions  of  the 
slaves,  and  to  prevent  their  increase.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
here,  that  any  former  defect  of  this  kind  was  supplied  by  importa- 
tions; but  tiiat  importations  are  now  unlawful.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  abolitionists  interfere,  and  that  soon,  our  West  Indian 
planters  may  come  to  Parliament  and  say,  "  We  have  now  tried 
your  experiment.  It  has  not  answered.  You  must  therefore  give 
us  leave  to  go  again  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves."  There  is 
also  another  consideration  worth}'  of  the  attention  of  the  abolition- 
ists,  viz.  that  a  public  attempt  made  in  England  to  procure  tlie 
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abolition  of  sbroeru  would  very  much  promote  their  original  ob- 
jecty  the  cause  of  )iie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  for  foreign 
courts  have  greatly  doubted  our  sincerity  as  to  the  latter  measure, 
and  have  therefore  been  very  backward  in  giving  us  their  assist- 
ance in  it.  If  England,  say  they,  abolished  the  slave  trade /rom 
moral  motives,  how  happens  it  that  she  contimies  slavery?  But  if 
this  attempt  were  to  succeed,  then  the  abolitionists  would  see  their 
wishes  in  a  direct  train  for  completion :  for  if  slavery  were  to  fall 
in  the  British  islands,  this  event  would  occasion  death  in  a  given 
time,  and  without  striking  any  further  blow,  to  the  execrable 
trade ;  because  those  foreigners,  who  should  continue  it,  no  longer 
able  to  compete  in  the  markets  with  those  who  should  employ  free 
men,  must  abandon  it  altogether. 

But  here  perhaps  the  planters  will  say,  <'  What  right  have  the 
people  of  England  to  interfere  with  our  property,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  tk^ey  were  to  attempt  to  abdish  slavery  ? "  The  people 
of  England  might  reply,  that  they  have  as  good  a  right  as  you, 
the  planters,  have  to  interfere  \idth  that  most  precious  of  all  pro 
perty,  the  liberty  of  your  slaves,  seeing  that  you  hold  them  by  no 
right  that  is  not  opposed  to  nature,  reason,  justice,  and  religion. 
The  people  of  England  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  your  pro* 
perty,  but  with  your  oppressioh.  They  flatter  themselves  that 
your  property  will  be  improved  by  the  change.  But,  to  examine 
this  right  more  minutely,  we  contend,  first,  that  they  have  al- 
ways a  right  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  justice  where- 
ever  their  appeals  can  be  heard.  We  contend,  secondly,  that  they 
have  a  more  immediate  right  to  interfere  in  the  present  case,  bcs 
cause  the  oppressed  persons  in  question,  living  in  the  British  do- 
minions and  under  the  British  Government,  are  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. We  contend  again,  that  they  have  this  right  upon  the  ground 
that  they  are  siving  you,  the  West  Indians,  a  monopoly  for  their 
sugar,  by  buying  it  from  you  exclusively  at  a  muck  dearer  rate 
than  th^  can  get  it  from  other  quarters.  Surely  they  have  a  right 
to  say  to  you,  as  customers  for  your  produce.  Change  your  system 
and  we  will  continue  to  deal  with  you :  but  if  you  will  not  change 
it,  we  will  buy  our  sugar  elsewhere,  or  we  will  not  buy  sugar  at 
all.  The  East  Indian  market  is  open  to  u»,  and  we  prefer  sugar 
that  is  not  stained  with  blood.  Nay,  we  will  petition  Parliament 
to  take  off  the  surplus  duty  with  which  East  Indian  sugar  is  loaded 
on  your  account  What  superior  claims  have  you  either  upon  Par- 
liament or  upon  us,  that  you  should  have  the  preference-?  As  to  die 
East  Indians,  they  are  as  much  the  sulnects  of  the  British  empire  as 
yourselves.  As  to  the  East  India  (jompany,  they  support  all 
their  establishments,  both  civil  and  military,  at  their  own  expense. 
They  come  to  our  Treasury  for  nothing ;  while  you,  with  naval 
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stau<«5  and  ao  extraordiDary  military  force,  for  no  otker  purpose 
than  to  keep  in  awe  an  injured  population,  and  with  heavy  boun- 
ties on  the  exportation  of  your  sugar,  put  us  to  such  an  expeoae 
as  makes  us  doubt  whether  your  trade  is  worth  having  on  its  pie^ 
sent  terma.  Tliey,  the  East  India  Company,  again,  have  been  a 
blessing  to  the  Natives  with  whom  they  have  be^  concerned. 
They  distribute  an  equal  system  of  law  and  justice  to  all  without 
respect  of  persons.  They  dispell  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  supers 
adUon,  and  idolatry,  and  carry  with  them  civilization  and  liberty 
wherever  they  go.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  code  of 
justice  but  for  yourselves.  You  deny  it  to  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  You  hinder  liberty  by  your  cruel  restrictions  on  m»* 
numission ;  and,  dreading  the  inlet  of  light,  you  study  to  perpetuate 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  Which  then  of  the  two  competitors 
has  the  claim  to  preference  by  an  English  ParUament  and  an 
English  people  ?  It  may  probably  soon  become  a  question  with 
the  latter,  whether  tliey  will  consent  to  pay  a  million  annually 
more  for  West  India  sugar  than  for  other  of  like  quality^  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  whether  they  will  albw  themselves  to  be  taxtd 
jommally  to  tht  amount  of  a  million  sterling  to  support  West  In- 
dian sUmery^ 

We  shall  now  conclude  by  saying,  that  we  leave  it,  and  that  we 
recommend  it  to  others  to  add  to  the  lisht  which  we  havie  for- 
litshed  on  this  subject,  by.  collecting  new  racts  relative  to  Emancs'- 
pation  and  the  result  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
relative  to  the  superiority  of  free  over  servile  labour,  in  order  that 
the  West  Indians  may  be  convinced,  if  possible,  that  they  would 
be  benefited  by  the  change  of  system  which  we  propose.  I'hey 
must  already  know,  both  by  past  and  present  experience,  that  the 
ways  of  unrighteousness  are  not  profitable.  Let  them  not.doub^ 
when  the  Almighty  has  decreed  tiie  balance  in  favour  of  virtuous 
actions,  that  their  efforts  under  the  new  systemi  will  work  together 
for  their  good,  so  that  their  temporal  redemption  may  be  at  hand. 


Art.  XV.  Memoir  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina. 

NO  form  of  government  is  so  calculated  by  its  nature  and 
insututions  to  produce  misery  among  its  subjects,  as  that  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  At  its  head  is  an  autocrat, .whose  education 
necessarily  tends  to  render  him.  bigoted,  efieminate,  and  sangui- 
nary :  no  constitutional  responsibility  is  attached  to  his  ministers 
and  agents,  nor  have  these  themselves  any  security  from  the  vio- 
lent passions,  unjust  caprices,  or  interested  determinations  of  their 
master :  all  offices  are  sought  with  avidity,  purchased  with  bribes, 
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or  giantod  in  th^  wont  spirit  of  favouritasm :  thmr  hdden  are  petty 
^ants  and  abjeet  slaves;  and  as  the  laws  of  the  realm  constitute 
Uie  Saltan  hw  to  th^r  property,  this  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  short  lime  puUic  functionaries  are  permitted  to  wear  tbdr 
heads  in  Turkey. 

The  provinces  of  this  extensive  and  ill-regulated  emjHre  are  ad«» 
Bunistered  in  a  manner  still  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  capital  ^ 
being  su tweeted  to  so  terrific  and  regular  a  gradation  of  oorrupdoD, 
that  the  picture,  if  iaithfuUy  represented,  would  make  the  most  radi- 
cal reformer  in  England  &11  down  upon  his  knees  and  bless  Provi- 
dence finr  the  land  in  which  he  was  bom.  The  Pasha  or  chid'  Go* 
Temor  of  the  province,. either  purchases  his  office  at  the  Ponie>  pro* 
cures  it  by  intrigue^  or  gains  it  by  the  fortune  of  war :  at  miy  rate 
he  can  retain  it  only  by  transmitting  immense  sums  to  Constantt-^ 
nople,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  paying  his  ordinary  tribute,  but 
of  bribing  members  of  the  Divan,  procuring  intelligence,  supplant- 
ing rivals,  allaying  jealousies,  and  supporting  his  credit.  To  de- 
fray these  extraOTdinary  expenses,  he  is  obfiged  to  levy  severe 
eontribtttions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  his  district:  he  deprives 
them  of  their  lands  and  houses  upon  slight  or  even  upon  foigiled 
pretences;  he  grants  monopolies,  and  burthens  commerce wttfa 
the  most  vexatious  duties;  he  accepts  bribes- for  the  perversion  of 
justice,  and  sells  every bffice  to  die  highest  bidder:  this  pturchaser 
again  seeks  to  remunerate  himsetf  from  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  every  minor  species  of  rapine,  and  by  the  sale  of  all  subordi-* 
nate  offices ;  whilst  the  inferior  agents  in  this  progressive  system 
of  extorticxs  squeeze  out  their  onholy  gmns  from  the  hind^-eamed 
pittance  of  the  miserable  peasant,  upon  whom  the  whole  weight 
of  oppression,  increased  like  the  snowball  in  its  descent^  ultimately 
falls. 

Bat  the  evil,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  always  end  faere^  It  fre« 
qucntly  happens  that  the  Pasha  is  not  contented  to  live  in  subjeo* 
tion  to  the  Porte;  be  dislikes  to  have  constantly  before  his  eyes 
the  vision  of  that  bow-string  which  is  to  transfer  bis  plunder  into 
the  coffers  of  his  iiirperial  master:  he  tlierefore  levies  troops,  hires 
mencenaries,  renders  his  government  more  venal  than  ever,  ^eUs 
licenses  for  toleration  of  the  most  odious  abuses  and  for  coaiisii»* 
sion  of  the  most  revolting  crim»,  withdraws  his  aimual  tribute, 
and  is  considered  as  a  contumacious  rebel.  If  the  Porte  should 
happen  to  anticipate  or  to  be  engaged  in  foreign  wars  or  do^ 
mestie  commotions  of  greater  importance,  he  enjoys  this  as- 
sumed independence  for  a  season,  and  riots  in  the  excess  of 
licentiousness,  unrestrained  b^  any  compunction  of  conscience 
or  fear  of  retribution.  It  generally  happens,  ht>wever,  that  bis 
security  is  of  short  duraioon.    The  Sultan,  by  the  resources  of  his 
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empire^  or  the  assistance  of  his  allies^  soon  becomes  diaen* 
gajfed  from  his  incumbrances,  and  hastens  to  suppress  the  iosur- 
rection.  His  ferocious  Osmanlis  enter  the  devoted  province, 
which  is  defended  by  Albanians  or  other  mercenaries;  the  mi- 
serable inhabitants,  exposed  to  equal  persecutions  fromfrieods 
and  foes,  are  pillaged  on  both  sides :  one  party  levies  upon  them 
enormous  contributions;  the  other  bums  their  habitations,  seizes 
upon  their  flocks,  destroys  the  produce  of  their  land,  violates 
their  wives  and  daughters,  carries  off  their  youth  \d  be  circum- 
cised and  brought  up  in  hostility  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers, 
or  sells  them  into  a  slavery  worse  than  death  itself.  The  rebellious 
satrap  being  soon  reduced,  his  head  and  property  are  transferred 
to  Constantinople,  a  successor  is  appointed  on  the  same  venal 
terms,  and  the  poor  depopulated  district  exposed,  with  its  di- 
minished means,  to  similar  exactions  from  a  fresh  herd  of  ty- 
rants. 

Such  is  the  general  course  of  events  in  this  ill-fated  country : 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  rebellious  governor,  if  be 
possess  extraordinary  abilities,  or  can  take  advantage  of  politi- 
cal circumstances,  especially  those  of  foragn  aid  or  alliance,  so 
increases  and  gradually  consolidates  his  resources,  that  he  is 
able  to  despise  the  mandates  and  to  resist  tbe  power  of  his  sove- 
reign, to  retain  his  independence,  and  perchance  to  die  in  his  bed, 
siccd  morte.  The  subjects  of  such  a  despot,  compared  with 
the  remaining  population  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  are  pitiable 
or  enviable,  according  to  his  individual  character.  Those  oi 
the  inhuman  Djezzar  Pasha  of  Acre  were  reduced  to  a  much 
more  deplorable  condition  than  that  of  the  ordinary  objects  of 
Ottoman  tyranny;  whilst  the  state  of  Egypt  under  its  present 
ruler  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  who  seems  destined  to  retain  his 
power  in  defiance  of  the  Sultan,  is  greatly  improved.  The  policy 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  these  cases  of  alienated  authority  is  gene- 
rally founded  upon  prudence,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  constituent 
principles  of  its  power.  If  it  finds  that  its  resources  are  too  weak 
to  reduce  the  rebel  speedily,  or  if  other  objects  of  greater  import- 
ance intervene,  it  waits  patiently  eitlier  till  some  good  opportunity 
for  interposition  occurs,  or  till  death  and  the  natural  course  of  things 
shall  restore  aflairs  to  their  former  level;  for  it  may  be  observed, 
that  few  internal  insurrections,  however  calamitous  they  may  prove 
to  the  wretched  people,  can  produce  any  serious  danger  to  the 
Ottoman  throne  or  to  the  Imperial  dynasty.  The  religious  prin- 
ciple of  Mahometanism  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  bonds  of  union : 
the  reigning  family,  as  descended  from  the  Califes,  is  held  sa- 
cred, and  the  rest  of  the  Pashas  would  never  suflfer  one  of  their  own 
body  to  erect  an  imperium  in  imperio :  moreover,  the  whole  Osmanli 
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nation  may  be  considered  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  not  of 
families ;  and  the  political  equality  which  subsists  among  all  rankS| 
as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  hereditary  succession,  prevents  the  son 
of  a  Pasha  from  aspiring  to  his  father's  station ;  neither  would  it 
be  easy  for  a  son  to  gain  his  confidence  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ac- 
quire much  authority  or  controul  over  his  troops  :  these,  too,  being 
generally  undisciplined  rapacious  mercenaries,  wlio  are  retained 
only  by  the  influence  of  wealth,  honours,  and  caresses,  generally 
desert  or  betray  their  employer  at  the  first  appearance  of  bad  for- 
tune, and  never  ful  to  disperse  at  his  death  and  ofier  their  services 
to  some  new  adventurer. 

Such  has  been  for  many  ages  the  state  of  this  oppressive  empire, 
tliis  merciless  exterminating  despotism,  in  which  the  Holy  Con« 
giess  of  Verona  recognised  the  principled  of  legitimacy  and  the 
hereditary  rights  of  monarclucal  government  The  justice  of  this 
recognition  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  shall  condescend  to 
peruse  the  followmg  pages ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  with  a  view  to 
gratify  curiosity  and  excite  astonishment  by  the  marvellous,  that 
we  have  put  together  this  memoir  of  Ali  Pasha,  as  to  exhibit  the 
baneful  eflfects  of  despotism,  and  to  show  how  tolerable  is  the 
autocracy  of  one  man,  let  him  be  ever  so  tyrannical,  when  com- 
pared with  that  regularly  graduated  species  of  despotism  which 
is  linked  to  a  peculiar  sect  and  founded  upon  theocratical  prin- 
ciples. In  a  succeeding  M umber,  we  shall  perhaps  have  a 
further  opportunity  of  analysing  this  miserable  constitution, 
and  exhibiting  in  true  colours  its  habitual  deception,  its  per- 
fidy in  treaties,  its  contempt  for  Christianity,  the  weak  subtility 
of  its  political  expedients,  the  audacity  of  its  rebellious  officers, 
the  corruption  of  its  agents,  its  waste  of  human  life,  its  total 
disregard  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  its  subjects,  the  causes 
which  have  hitherto  warded  off  its  dan^rs,  as  well  as  the 
perils  which  now  surround  it  and  threaten  its  dissolution.  In  the 
mean  time  we  shall  proceed  to  delineate  the  character  and  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  our  Albanian  hero,  after  having  made  a  few 
preliminary  observations  upon  the  singular  people  amongst  whom 
he  was  bom,  and  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of  his  extraordi- 
nary elevation.  Among  the  various  tribes  of  Romans,  Vandals, 
Huns,  Dacians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  Normans, 
and  other  invaders,  that  setded  in  this  country,  intermingling  with 
the  natives,  changing  dieir  manners,  and  corrupting  their  language, 
one  alone  seems  to  have  preserved  its  original  character,  language, 
habits,  and  customs.  From  a  very  obscure  origin,  probably  an 
Asiatic  one,  and  from  a  very  insignificant  settiement  at  Albanopo- 
lis,  a  city  now  called  Albassan,  this  people  have  so  far  predomi- 
nated as  to  extend  their  name  over  the  districts  of  Southern  lUyri- 
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cum,  Epirus,  and  part  of  Maoedoiua,  as  well  as  to  send  an  estra-^ 
ordinary  number  of  colonies  over  the  rest  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  The  Albanians  are  particularly  distinguished  in  the 
Byzantine  annals  for  their  warlike  character:  the  Turks,  after 
having  often  experienced  their  valour  in  the  field  and  found  them 
the  most  formidable  of  their  opponents,  have  continued  ever  since 
their  conouest  to  employ  them  in  their  most  important  expe- 
di'dons.  The  dress  of  the  men  very  nearly  resembles  the  Roman 
military  costume,  whilst  the  apparel  <^  the  women  is  stilU  more 
allied  to  the  antique  Grecian  fashion.  Even  in  a  land  of  barbarians 
they  are  distinguished  by  thrir  cruelty  and  implacable  dispomtion ; 
though  diey  learned  to  submit,  they  were  never  subjugated  until 
the  time  of  the  great  -despot  whose  history  we  have  undertaken 
to  pourtray ;  yet  even  he  himself  was  unable  to  eradicate  many 
of  their  original  habits,  and  dared  not  attempt  to  subject  them 
to  regular  discipline,  for  which  they  have  an  insuperable  aversion. 
The  Albanian  palikar,  or  warrior,  defying  every  law,  devoted 
to  plunder,  and  glorying  in  the  appellation  of  Kleftes  or  robber,- 
loVes  to  rove  about  his  native  territory  free  as  the  mountain  air, 
despcHling  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  of  a  difierent  clan,  or 
firing  with  unerring  aim  at  the  unwary  traveller  from  the  shelter 
of  prelecting  rocks.  His  endurance  of  fatigue  is  extraordinary ; 
so  also  is  his  agility,  which  is  mu6h  assisted  by  the  tight  cincture 
of  his  girdle  round  the  abdomen  :  he  wears  a  little  red  skull-cap 
on  his  bead,  with  silver-mounted  pistols,  and  an  atagban  in  his 
belt :  a  white  kilt,  scarlet  buskits  embossed  with  silver,  antique  saa- 
dats>  ain  embrfHdered  jacket  and  a  wliite  fleecy  capote  thrown  neg^ 
ligently  over  ofne  shoulder,  complete  his  attire :  in  this  he  struts  along 
with  a  peculiarly  presumptuous  air,  or  lies  basking  in  the  sun  and 
abandoning  himself  to  a  total  inactivity.  The  management  of  do» 
mestic  affairs,  even  the  very  cultivation  of  the  ground,  is  given  up  to 
the  women,  who  are  treated  more  like  beasts  of  burden  than  hu^ 
man  beings :  they  are  all  filthy  in  their  habits,  careless  of  domestic 
comforts,  presumptuous  boasters,  liars,  revengeful  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  though  generally  temperate,  yet  addicted  occasionally 
to  immoderate  excess  in- eating  and  drinking.  They  are  very  in- 
different both  to  the  forms  and  essence  of  religion  :  some  of  them 
are  Mahometans,  others  Cbristiafns,  and  many  go  both  to  the 
church  and  to  the  mosque.  They  are  passionately  attached  to 
their  country,  and -sigh  after  it,  like  the  Swiss  when  absent  from  his 
native  mountains.  Before  the  time  of  Ali  Pasha,  they  lived  in  a 
species  of  feudal  dependence,  which  tended  to  keep  their  country 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  whilst  their  chiefs  existed  by 
brigandage  and  pillage.  Animosities  were  propagated  and  pre* 
served  among  families,  and  even  passed  from  one  generation  to 
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another.  As  their  language  is  oral,  there  exist  no  historical  or 
political  documents  amongst  them.  They  are  divided  into  four 
principal  tribes  or  clans,  called  Dgedges,  Toskides,  Liapidea,  and 
Tziamides.  Their  generic  name,  in  their  own  dialect,  is  Skypetar, 
and  tb^r  language  Skyp :  the  Turks  call  them  Arnauts,  whilst 
the  common  appellation  ot  Albanians  was  derived  from  the  Byzan- 
tine historians,  and  adopted  by  the  modem  Greeks  and  other  Eu- 
ropean nauons.  Such  are  a  few  leading  traits  of  this  curious  peo- 
ple, who,  from  a  low  and  obscure  origin,  have  given  their  name  to 
one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire*. 

Our  hero  was  bom  among  the  Toskides  about  the  year  1760. 
His  birth-place  was  Tepeleni,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vcuussa,  or  ancient  Aous,  near  the  entrance  of  that 
defile  called  Fauces  Antigonese,  or  Stena  Aoi^  between  the 
mountains  ^ropus  and  Asnaus,  where  Philip  !!•  King  of  Mar 
cedonia  stepped  the  progress  of  the  Roman  legions,  until  the 
key  of  the  position  was  betrayed  by  a  shepherd  to  Flaminius** 
Hissas  is  the  surname  of  Ali's  family,  which  the  most  probable  ac- 
counts refer  to  an  Albanian  origin,  though  he  always  wished  to  be 
considered  an  Osmanli  of  Asiatic  extraction.  His  grandfather  was 
a  great  warrior,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  celebrated  siege  of 
Corfu,  where  he  was  slain  whilst  he  ascended  the  ramparts  sword 
in  hand.  His  father  Veli  Bey  was  of  a  nK>re  peaceable  character^ 
humane  in  disposition,  and  a  friend  to  the  Greeks,  by  whose  in- 
terest in  the  Fanar  he  was  appointed  to  the  Pashalic  of  Delvino : 
but  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  bart)ariaii  chieftains  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  who  despoiled  him  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  domains,  and  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  distress 
and  despondency  as  occasioned  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  45. 
He  left  two  children,  Ali  and  diainitza,  by  Khamco,  daughter 
of  a  Bey  of  Konitza,  and  three  sons  by  a  former  wife,  all  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  surviving  widow.  This  woman  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  talents,  undaunted  resolution^  and  vast  ambition, 
which  she  sullied  by  the  most  sanguinary  and  implacable  spirit; 
a  very  tigress  in  the  human  form:  and  as  tlmt. animal  has  he&a 
smd  to  flesh  her  cubs  with  the  reeking  limbs  of  human  victims, 
and  to  whet  their  ferocious  appetites  with  the  taste  of  human 
blood, — so  did  this  mother  lead  her  son  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample into  the  blood-stained  paths  of  the  most  inhuman  policy. 

Her  aim  being  to  secure  the  sole  inheritance  of  his  fatlier's  pro- 
perty to  Ali,  as  the  basis  of  his  future  prosperity,  she  not  only 
contrived  to  take  off  his  rivals  in  her  own  family  by  poison,  iti 
which  horrid  acts  she  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  her  son,  but 
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directed  all  the  energies  of  her  mind  and  body  to  re-estaUtsh  the 
fortunes  of  her  house.  Ali  was'at  this  thne  about  fifteen  years  old, 
and  showed  a  spirit  corresponding  with  her  views.  This  haughty 
Amazon,  as  soon  as  her  husband's  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  col- 
lected together  the  remnant  of  his  faithful  followers  and  led  them 
in  person  against  her  enemies,  carrying  a  musket  in  her  hand,  and 
performing  all  the  offices  both  of  general  and  of  soldier.  Asso- 
ciating her  son  with  her  in  every  enterprise,  she  inured  him  early  to 
all  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  military  life,  instructing  him  in  its 
duUes,  animating  his  courage,  and  concroiiling  his  turbulence 
of  spirit.  By  Uiis  means  be  acquired  not  only  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  his  own  mountainous  and  romantic  country,  but  of 
the  manners,  customs,  and  prejudices  of  his  Albanian  clansmen, 
as  well  as  of  the  exercises  and  arts  which  were  most  useful  to  him 
in  his  future  career.  By  this  association,  too,  in  warlike  perils 
and  in  peaceful  amusements,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  afiections 
of  these  savage  mountaineers  to  a  degree  which  has  never  been 
known  since  the  days  of  Scanderbeg.  When  he  was  not  engaged 
with  his  mother  in  the  occupation  of  war,  he  frequently  headed 
his  clansmen  in  the  no  less  honourable  one,  as  it  is  considered' 
among  the  Albanians,  of  kleftes  or  brigand  ;  and  the  booty  which 
he  thus  collected,  generally  from  the  followers  or  partisans  of  his 
enemies,  contributed  to  the  support  of  his  family  and  fortunes. 
By  this  training  Ali  soon  became  the  most  accomplished  young 
paJikar  of  his  nation,  bdng  considered  the  best  horseman,  the 
swiftest  runner,  and  the  most  expert  marksman  of  the  age :  also 
by  constant  intercourse  with  his  military  companions,  listening  to 
their  adventures,  and  recording  them  in  his  memory,  he  so  im- 
proved this  mental  faculty,  which  was  naturally  very  retentive,  that 
in  after  life  he  has  not  only  surprised  the  fortunate  palikar  whom 
he  invested  with  oflSce  and  dignity,  by  a  recital  of  his  gallant  ac- 
tions, but  has  confounded  the  culprit  whom  he  condemned,  by 
an  equally  correct  enumeration  of  his  crimes. 

The  adventures  of  our  hero  in  this  early  part  of  his  career  were 
so  extraordinary  and  romantic  in  their  nature,  as  to  make  us  i^ret 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count. When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  however,  an 
event  occurred  which  for  many  reasons  desenes  particular  atten- 
tion. The  principal  persecutors  of  Ali*s  father,  and  the  enemies 
of  his  family,  were  the  Beys  of  ^Jardiki,  Kaminitza,  Goritza,  and 
Chormovo,  all  large  independent  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Tepeleni. 
The  people  of  the  first-mentioned  of  these  places,  by  a  sudden  in- 
cursion, surprised  and  carried  off  All's  mother,  together  with  her 
daugliier  Chainitza,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  whilst 
he  himself  was  absent  at  a  marriage  feast  in  the  neighbourhood. 

These 
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These  unfortunate  females,  bdng  conducted  to  Gardiki,  were  kept 
there  in  cJose  confinement  during  the  day,  and  sent  at  night  to  the 
principal  houses  in  rotation^for  the  purposeof  gratifying  the  brutal 
lusts  of  their  inhabitants.  In  that  horrid  state  they  remained  more 
than  a  monthy  until  a  worthy  man  of  the  family  of  Dosti,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  receive  them,  indulged  himself  in  the  more  noble 
passion  of  generosity,  efiected  their  escape,  and  conducted  them 
in  safety  to  Tepeleni ;  for  which  admirable  conduct  he  was  ex« 
iled  by  his  citizens,  and  his  house  rased  to  the  ground.  We 
question  whether  the  continence  of  Scipio  is  to  be  compared  with 
tliis  heroic  deed.  But  we  must  here  interrupt  our  narrative  for  a 
moment,  to  observe  how  invariably  true  valour  is  accompanied  by 
the  softer  and  more  generous  virtues:  this  family  was  the  most 
warlike  of  the  Gardikiote  race ;  and  Demir  Dosti,  a  lineal  de* 
scendant  of  Khamco's  liberator,  became  the  defender  of  his  na- 
tive place  in  the  very  height  of  Ali's  power,  foiling  his  best 
generals,  defeating  his  veteran  troops,  and  supporting  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Gardikiotes,  until  human  assistance  was  in  vain. 
The  tragical  end  of  this  guilty  but  unfortunate  city  will  be  given 
in  the  sequel  of  our  narrative.  Ali's  natural  indignation  against 
it  was  constandy  excited,  and  the  flame  of  vengeance  kept  alive 
within  his  heart,  by  the  earnest  exhortations  both  of  the  mother 
and  daughter.  The  former  left  her  dying  curse  upon  her  son's 
head  if  he  did  not  exert  all  his  energies  for  the  destruction  of  Gar* 
diki,  and  Chainitza  ended  every  conversation  with  her  brother  by 
declaring,  **  that  she  never  could  die  contented  unless  the  cushions 
of  her  Divan  were  stufied  with  the  hair  of  the  Gardikiote  women." 
After  a  laps6  of  40  years,  the  vengeance  of  these  furies  was  fully 
executed.  Gardiki  fell,  when  the  original  perpetrators  of  the  crime 
were  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power :  but  the  blood  of 
their  unfortunate  sons  flowed  in  the  Han  of  Vahar^,  and  the  un- 
wieldy person  of  Chainitza  recUned,  in  old  age,  upon  the  tresses  of 
their  daughters. 

Ali  had  employed  his  time  during  the  imprisonment  of  his  mother 
and  sister  in  collecting  troops  to  attempt  their  rescue.  These  were 
now  disposable  for  other  purposes.  With  their  assistance  he  ex» 
ecu  ted  many  bold  manceuvres  in  the  character  of  kleftes,  carried 
off  much  spoil  from  the  pardzans  of  his  enemies,  harassed  the 
territories  of  the  confederates,  and  descended  from  his  holds  upon 
the  unsuspecting  traveller  and  merchant,  like  tlie  mountain  eagle 
upon  his  prey.  Sometimes,  however,  he  was  unfortunate  in  his 
expeditions ;  on  which  occasions  he  incurred  the  keenest  reproaches 
from  his  mother.  After  his  failure  in  an  attack  upon  the  strong  town 
of  Chormovo,  she  even  threatened  to  clothe  him  in  female  attire, 
and  send  him  to  spin  amongst  the  females  of  the  Harem.   This  taunt 
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he  never  could  forgive,  bat  took  the  earfiest'  oppcntunily  of  throwing 
off  her  authority,  which  bad  become  intolerabljirkBoitte  to  a  jouth 
ofhisirritabledispositionand  ardent  character*  The  manner  in  which 
he  was  enabled  to  execute  hiBdetermination,partakesstrongly  of  Ori^ 
entat  marvel.  WequotetheaccountfromGeneral  Vaudoncourt,who 
asserts  that  he  received  it  from  the  mouth  of  Ali  himself.  After  expe- 
riencing one  of  his  most  sad  reverses,  when  his  surviving  followeis 
were  all  dispersed  among  the  mountains,  our  young  hero  retired  into 
tlie  ruins  of  a  deserted  chapel  to  meditate  upon  his  forlorn  situation. 
There  as  he  stood  reflecting  upon  the  persecutions  of  fortune,  and  the 
means  of  combating  them,  he  mechanically  furrowed  up  the  ground 
with  a  long  stick,  which  the  violence  of  his  emotions  caus^  him 
frequently  to  push  forward  with  considerable  force.  The  resistance 
of  a  solid  body,  and  the  sound  that  issued  from  it,  recalled  bis  at- 
tention from  the  subjects  by  which  he  had  been  so  bng  absorbed ; 
he  bent  down  to  examine  the  bole  he  had  made,  and  in  digging  a 
little  further  had  the  happiness  to  discover  a  casket  of  Venetian 
sequins,  concealed  no  doubt  during  one  of  the  revolutions  which 
have  so  often  desolated  the  country.  The  gold  which  this  predous 
casket  contained  enabled  him  to  levy  £C(X>  of  the  best  Albanian 
palikars:.  with  them  he  gained  considerable  advantages  over  his 
foes,  entered  his  native  city  in  triumph,  confined  his  mother  to  her 
own  Harem,  contrived  by  an  ingenious  stratagem  to  destroy  the 
party  that  opposed  his  designs,  and  thus  estaUislied  his  authority 
in  Tepdeni. 

He  now  began  to  plan  enterprises  upon  a  larger  scale :  but  he 
seems  generally  to  have  been  more  successful  in  the  arts  of  intrigue 
and  cunning  than  in  those  of  arms.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  powerful  Kourt  Pasha,  of  Berat  and  Avlona ;  but  in  this 
instance,  Venus  befriended  him  after  he  had  been  forsaken  by 
Mars :  he  was  now  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  his  fine  blue  eyes^ 
light  flowing  hair,  and  martial  demeanour,  so  captivated  the  heart 
of  the  Pasha's  wife,  that  she  persuaded  her  husband  not  only  to 
set  the  youth  at  liberty,  but  to  employ  him  in  his  service.  Here 
Ali  so  distinguished  himself  and  so  conciliated  the  afiections  of  all 
ranks,  that  Kourt's  counsellors  earnestly  advised  him  either  to  se- 
cure the  young  Bey's  allegiance  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, or  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way  by  death.  The  Pasha, 
though  his  eyes  were  thus  opened  to  the  danger,  determined  to 
follow  neither  of  the  methods  proposed  to  avoid  it :  his  pride  dis- 
dained tlie  first,  and  his  virtue  forbade  the  second.  He  pursued  a 
middle  course ;  dismissing  Ali  to  his  own  home  with,  magnificent 
presents,  and  assuring  him  of  his  protection  whilst  he  continued  to 
deserve  it.  Elated  with  this  good  fortune  and  powerful  patronage, 
our  hero  now  aspired  to,  and  obtained  in  marriage,  Erminia  the 
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beaotiful  daughter  of  Capelan  Pasha  of  Argyro-Caetro.  Soon  after 
this  eventy  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  some  neighbouring 
Beys,  by  whom  he  was  worsted  in  a  skirmish,  and  surrounded 
by  their  troops.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  he  took  the  desperate 
resolution  of  tlirowing  himself  alone  unarmed  into  their  hands, 
and  he  so  worked  upon  their  feelings  by  his  eloquence,  and  their 
prudence  by  his  reasoning,  that  they  concluded  with  him  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  and  conducted  him  in  safety  to  Tepeleni.  Ali's 
restless  and  ambitious  temper,  however,  would  not  sufier  him  to 
remain  long  in  a  state  of  inactivity :  he  soon  resumed  his  occu- 
pation of  kleftes,  and  ravaged  llumelia  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
draw  down  from  Constantinople  an  order  for  the  Derven- Pasha  of 
that  district  to  take  up  arms  against  the  marauders.  This  officer 
was  no  other  than  his  old  antagonist  Kourt  Pasha,  who  easily  van- 
quished the  brigand,  and  again  carried  him  prisoner  to  Berat.  He 
found  means,  however,  to  soften  the  resentment  of  his  captor,  a 
second  time,  and  to  gain  his  confidence.  During  his  absence  from 
Berat,  Kourt's  daughter,  whom  his  ministers  had  formerly  proposed 
to  be  given  in  marriage  to  Ali,  had  been  espoused  by  Ibrahim  Bey, 
eldest  branch  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  family  in  Albania. 
Hct  affections,  however,  had  been  fixed  upon  Ali,  when  that  youth- 
ful warrior  was  first  resident  at  her  father's  court,  and  she  profited 
by  this  opportunity  to  let  him  know  the  secret.  Ali,  who  was  as 
proud  of  his  success  in  the  bowers  of  Venus  as  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  responded  eagerly  to  her  invitations ;  but  the  intrigue  was 
soon  discovered  and  divulged.  Ali  narrowly  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  an  injured  husband  by  taking  to  a  precipitate  flight  by  night : 
having  leaped  over  a  high  wall  (which  is  shown  to  this  day  at  Berat), 
he  retired  to  his  well-known  mountain  recesses,  and  ultimately  to 
his  own  lordship  of  Tepeleni. 

Destined  never  to  know  repose,  Ali  soon  look  the  field  again,  but 
proceeded  in  a  different  direction,  towards  the  mountainous  district 
of  Zagori,  to  the  north  of  Joannina.  His  destructive  ravages  of 
tliat  country,  however,  compelled  the  Pasha  of  Jbannina  to  march 
against  him^  who  surprised  and  took  him  prisoner.  Here  again  his 
good  star  predominated:  the  Pasha,  though  urged  strenuously  by 
many  Beys  of  the  neighbouring  districts  to  put  Ali  to  death,  steadily 
refused,  because  he  conceived  it  consistent  with  good  policy,  in  the 
turbulent  state  of  Epirus,  to  preserve  him  as  a  restraint  upon  those 
very  individuals  who  solicited  his  destruction  ;  he  therefore  Ube- 
rated  him,  sent  him  back  to  Tepeleni  with  a  considerable  sum  ot 
money,  and  procured  him  an  employment  against  some  rebels  ot 
the  Porte  in  Rumelia ;  there  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
bravery  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  who  began  to  look 
upon  him  as  a   young  man  who  would  rise  rapidly  to  distinc- 
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ttoa«  AB  biiBfielf  began  to  entertain  higher  hopes,  and  detennioed 
to  advance,  as  much  as  possible,  that  interest  with  the  Porte  which 
had  commenced  so  auspiciously.  His  first  attempt,  howef*er,  was 
atained  with  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  that  ever  disgraced  his  cha- 
meter  ;--*-the  murder  of  his  greatest  benefactor.  Selnan,  Pasha  of 
Delvino,  bad  frequently  contributed  to  Ali's  relief  in  his  utmost 
need,  had  afibrded  him  an  asylum  from  his  pursuers,  and  consi* 
aidered  him  in  the  light  of  a  son.  This  chieftain,  whose  Pashaiic 
adjoined  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  had  contracted 
some  amicable  relations  with  that  power,  and  thereby  made  himself 
an  object  of  suspicion  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  All,  taking 
advantage  of  this  disposition  in  the  Divan,  secretly  denounced 
Selim  as  an  enemy  to  the  Porte,  and  a  friend  of  the  Christians,  than 
^hich  no  character  can  be  more  obnoxious  to  the  Turks :  by  these 
artifices  be  procured  an  Imperial  Firman  commanding  tlie  death 
of  Selim,  and  appointing  Alt  to  be  his  executioner. 

Proceeding  on  this  bloody  business  to  Delvino,  he  was  received  by 
his  old  friend,  as  usual,  with  the  most  cordial  marks  of  affection,  and 
lodged  in  the  seraglio.  H  aving  previously  prepared  a  band  of  ruffians 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  for  the  base  purpose,  he  entered 
one  morning  into  the  unfortunate  old  man's  apartment,  when,  at  a 
concerted  signal,  the  bravoes  rushed  upon  their  venerable  hdst, 
who,  as  he  fell  beneath  their  poniards,  cried  out,  ^  Is  it  thou,  my 
son,  who  takest  away  my  life?"  and  immediately  expired.  Did 
ima^nation  bring  this  scene  before  the  atrocious  tyrant's  eyes  when 
he  himself  fell  covered  with  wounds  upon  his  own  Divan?— At  the 
noise  which  this  horrid  murder  caused,  Selim's  guards  rushed  into 
the  apartment,  but  were  restrained  from  assaulting  his  murderer 
by  the  sight  of  an  Imperial  Firman.  He  hoped,  indeed,  to  have 
remained  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  palace,and  by  that  means 
to  have  secured  the  Pashaiic ;  but  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the 
memory  of  Selim  was  deservedly  dear,  rose  upon  him  and  com- 
pelled him  to  reUre :  this,  however,  he  did  not  do  without  car- 
rying off  Mustafk  Bey,  Selim'd  eldest  son,  for  whose  ransom  he 
soon  afterwards  received  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  ap- 
propriated to  the  furtherance  of  his  ambitious  projects. 

The  Porte  having  yielded  to  the  solicitationd  of  the  people  of 
Delvino  in  appointing  this  MustaA  to  his  father's  dignity.  All 
conceived  against  him  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  and  executed 
upon  him,  long  afterwards,  the  most  atrocious  vengeance.  He 
fafimself  received,  in  recompense,  the  post  of  lieutenant  td  the  new 
Derven-Pasha  6f  Rumelia,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  td  that 
office  on  the  sudden  death  of  Kourt.  Here,  although  his  commis- 
inoii  Was  to  clear  the  country  of  brigands,  he  not  only  connived  at 
their  mat-practices,  but  actually  sold  licenses  to  these  his  old  as- 
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»ciates^  and  received  a  portion  of  the  plunder  Wbicb  they  collected. 
Hy  such  conduct  the  district  soon  became  impassable ;  represen- 
tations were  made  from   all  quarters  t6  the  Porte,  and  the  un*- 
fortunate  l>erven- Pasha  was  recalled  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
lost  his  head  for  the  fault  of  his  worthy  lieutenant.     Ali  found 
means  by  bribery  and  interest  to  avert  the  storm  from  himself.  Nay 
more,  by  pretending  a  vehement  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  sove<- 
reign  and  the  Mahometan  religion,  he  procured  a  commission  in 
the  Ottoman  army,  engaged  with  the  Russians,  during  the  war  c^ 
)  787*     In  the  campaign  his  favourite  nephew,  the  only  son  of  Chai« 
nitza,  was  captured  by  the  enemy.    This  event  led  to  a  correspon<» 
dence  between  Ali  and  Prince  Potemkin,  in  which  those  ambitious 
men  displayed  mutually  to  each  other  a  portion  of  their  ulterior  de^ 
signs.    The  object  of  the  Russian  general  was  the  Byzantine  tlirone* 
Ali  bounded  his  desires  with  the  possession  of  £pirus,  and  the 
Regal  title,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  new  friend  through 
the  hope  of  his  co-operation  and  assistance.  This  correspondence, 
which  Potemkin  held  not  only  with  Ali  but  with  many  other 
Greek  and  Turkish  chieftains,  was  betrayed  to  Catherine,  and  pro- 
bably precipitated  bis  fate.     Ali  himself  was  denounced  at  Con-* 
stantinople ;  but  his  presents,  and  his  parUsans  in  the  Divan^  with 
the  eulogies  that  were  passed  upon  his  late  military  exploits,  pre-) 
serveci  him  from  the  danger :  nay  more,  they  procured  for  him  the 
government  of  Triccala  in  Thessaly,  with  the  title  of  Pasha.    The 
situation  of  Triccala  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  AU's  views.     His 
-eye  had  be^  always  fixed  upon  the  Pashalic  of  Joannina ;  and 
this  he  now  determined  to  obtain.     That  city  had  lodg  been  torn 
and  rent  by  intestine  foctions ;   its  government  was  a  species  of 
feudal  aristocracy,  and  its  Beys  yielded  only  a  nominal  subjec- 
tion to  the  Pasha,  sent  annually  from  the  Porte.     As  these  were 
engaged  in  fierce  implacable  quarrels,  the  tumults  and  common 
tioDs  of  their  partisans  were  incessant ;  murders  were  daily  com- 
mitted in  the  open  streets ;  the  Bazar  became  deserted  ;  and  thd 
principal  houses  were  barricadoed  and  fortified  against  sudden  at- 
tacks.    Things  were  in  this  state  when  Ali  found  himself  in  Tric- 
cala, a  position  which  commands  the  passage  of  merchandise 
from  Constantinople,  and  of  corn  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Thes- 
saly, upon  the  supplies  of  which  Joannina  chiefly  depends  for  the 
support  of  its  population.     This  passage  then  he  closed  up  at 
a  time  when  anarchy  and  confusion  were  at  thar  highest  point 
in   that  city.     He   had,  moreover,    a  party  within   it  attaclied 
to   his  interests,   who  did  all  in    their   power  to  increase  dts- 
sentions  and  promote  his  designs.     When  he  thought  affairs  wero 
ripe  for  his  presence,  he  collected  a  strong  body  of  troops,  passed 
pver  the  Pindus,  and  appeared  suddenly  in  the  plains  of  Joannina^ 
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vcYiexe  he  attacked  and  plundered  many  of  the  villages.  The 
Pasha,  having  no  confidence  in  the  Beys,  retired  into  the  castron, 
or  citadel  of  the  lake.  The  Beys  themselves,  having  as  it  were 
by  mutual  consent  deferred  their  own  quarrels,  joined  forces  and 
marched  against  the  invader;  but  they  were  soon  beaten  back 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Ali  encamped  before  it  with  his  vic- 
torious troops;  but  not  venturing  to  attempt  it  by  storm,  he  em- 
ployed a  surer  method  for  success.  Enteiing  into  negotiations 
with  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  favourable  to  his 
>iew8,  he  persuaded  them  to  dispatch  an  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople which  might  solicit  tlie  Porte  to  confer  upon  him  the  Pa- 
shalic :  this  advice,  although  instantly  followed,  could  not  be  kept 
secret  from  the  other  party,  who  in  their  turn  also  dispatched  a 
counter  petition  to  the  Divan.  This,  too,  prevailed,  and  an  order 
was  procured  remanding  the  Pasha  to  his  own  government  at  Tric- 
cala.  The  deputies  were  now  on  their  return  to  Joannina,  when 
one  of  those  who  were  most  attached  to  Ali's  interests  rode  forward 
ni^ht  and  day  to  apprize  him  of  the  event.  His  cunning  at  this 
crisis  did  not  forsake  him ;  he  concerted  a  scheme  instantly  vnih 
his  zeabus  friend,  whom  he  sent  back  tojoin  his  comrades.  When 
these  arrived  before  the  city,  Ali  and  the  fieys,  having  made  a  truce, 
advanced  to  meet  them.  The  firman  was  produced  in  great  form, 
respectfully  saluted  by  all  present,  and  its  contents  read  aloud; 
when,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  assembly,  it  proclaimed  Ali 
Pasha  of  Joannina^  and  ordered  universal  submission  to  his  au- 
thority. 

Some  indeed  suspected  the  forgery,  others  believed  it  to  be  a 
genuine  document :  All's  partizans,  however,  rallied  round  him ; 
many  who  had  been  neuter,  seeing  the  probable  turn  of  afl&irs, 
came  over  to  his  side ;  -  the  Beys  were  dispirited  and  easily  di- 
spersed ;  and  Ali  entered  the  city  of  his  desires,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  Hassan 
Pasha,  who  had  viewed  all  these  stru^les  with  stoical  apathy,  re- 
treated across  the  lake  into  Acamania,  and  from  thence  to  Ne- 
gropont 

•  AlFs  first  care  was  to  calm  the  agitated  minds  of  all  ranks  as 
soon  as  possible  :  tliis  he  did  by  composing  strifes,  punishing  dis- 
orders, distributing  bribes,  and  promising  favours.  He  then  pro- 
visioned tlie  castron,  garrisoned  it  with  a  large  body  of  faithful 
Albanians,  and  became  thoroughly  settled  in  his  new  government, 
before  the  imposture  was  discovered  at  Constantinople.  Thither 
a  numerous  deputation  of  inhabitants  proceeded,  and  procured  a 
confirmation  of  All's  authority  from  the  Divan,  over  the  imbe- 
cility of  whose  counsels  the  prompt  decisive  policy  of  tins  Alba- 
nian chief  always  gave  him  great  advantage.    Soon  afterwards, 
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the  office  of  Derven-Paslia  of  Rumelia  being  vacant,  he  solicited 
and  gained  this  honourable  and  important  post ;  he  had  interest 
.  and  credit  enough  also  to  procure  three  daughters  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  marriage  for  his  two  sons  Mouchtar  and  Vely,  and  his  nephew 
Mahmoud  Bey. 

Ali  now  turned  his  attention  more  parucularly  to  the  enlarge- 
ment  and  consolidation  of  his  Epirouc  dominions.  He  levied  laiige 
sums  of  money  upon  his  subjects^  to  pay  his  emissaries,  and  to  keep 
up  his  credit  at  the  Porte,  whilst  he  entered  into  secret  corre- 
spondence and  formed  connections  with  any  European  power  ihat 
could  further  his  ambitious  designs.  He  was  about  this  Ume  ma- 
terially assisted,  peihaps  saved  from  destniction,  by  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  when  an  expedition  against  him  was  in 
agitation.  Though  preserved  almost  miraculously  from  this  danger, 
he  did  not  on  that  account  desist  from  provoking  others ;  and  the 
Pasha  of  Arta's  dominions,  which  gave  him  command  of  the 
Gulf,  were  soon  added  tp  his  own.  His  next  step  was  to  open  a 
free  passage  between  Joannina  and  his  native  place.  He  accord- 
ingly attacked  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  post  of  Klissura, 
together  with  Ostanizza,  Premeti  and  Konitza,  all  capitals  of  im* 
portant  districts,  which  secured  to  him  the  course  of  the  Voiussa 
from  its  source  in  Mount  Pindus  as  far  as  Tepeleni.  His  cap- 
,  ture  and  treatment  of  Chormovo  desene  a  more  detailed  account. 

The  inliabitants  of  this  city  had  been  his  father's  most  inveterate 
enemies ;  nay,  some  of  them  had  even  accompanied  tlie  Gardikiotes 
on  that  memorable  expedition  when  they  carried  off  his  mother  and 
sister.  His  operations  against  it  strongly  indicate  the  character 
of  the  man,  bis  settled  principle  of  revenge,  and  his  preference  of 
arti6ce  to  open  force.  Whilst  he  was  collecting  troops  for  his  in- 
tended expedition,  the  Chormovites,  in  alarm,  sent  two  of  their 
-primates  to  know  the  cause  of  his  threatened  hostilities,  and-  die 
means  by  which  they  might  be  averted.  Ali  received  their  depu- 
ties with  great  civility,  and  replied,  tiiat  he  had  no  cause  of  hos- 
tility against  the  city,  but  merely  against  certain  families,  whom  he 
named,  assuring  them  that  if  these  were  banished  and  their  houses 
burnt,  he  would  leave  the  rest  in  peace.  Animated  by  a  desire  of 
saving  their  country,  the  families  thus  designated  voluntarily  ex- 
patriated themselves,  and  retired  to  a  neighbouring  state.  The  de- 
puties then  returned  to  Ali  to  apprize  him  of  the  fact,  and 
experienced  a  most  gracious  reception  :  at  dieir  departure,  how- 
ever, he  observed,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  Uieir  conduct 
that  he  would  pay  them  a  visit,  bringing  widi  him  only  about 
200  of  his  guards,  that  he  might  not  put  their  city  to  a  great  ex- 
pense :  he  also  obliged  the  poor  primates,  much  against  their  in- 
clination, to  accept  a  strong  guard  of  honour,  which  was  to  escort 
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tbeoi  bftck  and  remtin  till  ihe  anivtl  of  their  master.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  be  came,  not  with  two  but  twelve  hundred  of  Ub 
beat  troops :  the  inhabitants  were  much  alarmed  at  this  circuos. 
stance^  but  thej  received  him  with  every  outward  demonstrar 
tion  of  joy,  treated  him  magnificently,  and  put  his  soldiers  into  the 
best  quarters  possible.  These  in  a  few  days  contrived  to  pick 
quarrels  with  the  citizens ;  but  they  were  severely  reprimanded  by 
their  chief,  and  some  of  them  were  even  punished.  Soon  aAer«> 
wards  he  called  the  principal  inhabitants  together ;  and  having 
expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  their  convict,  and  his  inten- 
tion of  relieving  them  firom  his  presence,  he  invited  them  to  meet 
him  on  the  morrow  at  a  large  monastery  in  the  vicinity,  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship.  They  met  him  accordingly,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  sign  the  treaty  at  the  high  altar  of  the  church, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  solemnity.  There  the  hegumenos,  or  prior, 
stood  in  full  robes  to  administer  the  sacrament,  to  witness  tbe  sig- 
natures, and  to  bless  the  undertaking.  The  unwary  Ghormovites 
entered  the  sacred  place,  according  to  custom,  without  their  arms, 
.which  were  deposited  in  the  porch:  these  were  instantly  s^zed  by 
Ali^  orders  :  roeanUme  the  soleom  farce  of  the  treaty  was  acting 
at  the  high  altar,  when  one  of  the  Ghormovites,  having  occasion 
to  quit  the.church,  perceived  that  their  arms  liad  been  conveyed 
away,  and  called  out,  "  that  tlie  priest  might  stop  the  proceedings, 
for  the  infidel  had  betrayed  them.''  Ali*s  troops  then  rushed  in, 
bound  their  victims  Math  cixds,  and  conducted  them  to  execution: 
from  thence,  marching  back  to  Chormovo,  they  massacred  the 
greatest  part  of  its  male  inhabitants,  sold  the  females  into  slavery, 
and  razed  the  houses  to  the  ground.  One  man,  a  priest  of 
the  name  of  Prifti,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  Ali,  was 
taken  by  his  orders,  transfixed  with  a  wooden  spit,  and  loast- 
ed  alive  before  a  slow  fire.  Ussuf  Araps  his  half-brother,  thie 
.son  of  Veli  by  a  black  slave,  was  the  executioner  of  this  horrid 
decree. 

Exulting  in  these  deeds  of  vengeance,  which  quickly  spread  a 
terror  of  his  name  over  all  Albania,  he  returned  to  Joannina,  where 
he  meditated  conquests  and  murders  on  a  larger  scale.  The  means 
which  he  determined  to  pursue  for  the  accomphshment  of  his 
designs,  were  these :  to  amass  wealth,  to  keep  agents  in  pay  at 
the  Ottoftian  court,  to  infuse  a  suspicion  of  other  powers  into  ibfi 
members  of  the  Divan,  to  render  himself  useful  to  any  European 
state  that  could  return  his  services,  and  finally  to  seize  upon  the 
property  and  dominions  of  his  neighbours  whenever  and  by  what 
methods  soever  he  could. 

We  have  thus  traced  our  hero  to  a  very  high  step  on  the  kKkkr 
of  his  ambition,  rather  indeed  by  tbe  faint  glimmerings  of  tradition, 
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than  by  the  clear  ligfat  of  hisloric  records :  the  reoiainder  of  JbU 
ascent,  when  be  became  more  intimately  connected  with  Euro«« 
pean  politics  and  civilized  powers,  may  be  elucidated  more  saUs- 
factorily.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  this  part  of  our  task^ 
let  us  take  a  slight  view  of  his  character,  and  mark  a  few  prinn 
cipal  traits  in  bis  disposition,  habits,  and  customs. 

The  ruling  passions  in  All's  mind  were  avarice  and  the  lova  of 
power:  these,  however,  he  rendered  so  mutually  subservient  each 
to  the  other,  that  one  frequently  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  totalljie 
merged  in  the  other,  so  that  at  times  he  would  appear  generous, 
though  ambitious,  at  others  he  would  be  absorbed  in  the  sole  acqui* 
sition  of  wealth,  to  which  every  nobler  object  of  pursuit  was  sacri« 
ficed.  As  no  mfm  ever  understood  the  art  of  bribery  better  than 
Ali,  so  no  one  ever  made  his  dupes  disgorge  their  bribes  more  suo^ 
cessfijUy,  or  more  easily  seduced  fresh  victims  into  his  fallacious 
snares.  An  adept  in  all  the  arts  of  simulation  and  dissimulation,  he 
had  great  skill  in  discovering  the  sentiments  of  others,  of  hiding  hie 
own  in  the  most  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  of  expressing  gentle  a& 
fiaptions  in  his  countenance,  whilst  the  most  dreadful  resolutions  were 
rankling  at  his  heia-t :  he  possessed  a  wonderful  discrimination  of 
character,  with  great  readiness  in  discovering  the  fittest  agents  for 
his  operations  and  the  best  guardians  of  bis  interests :  his  admira- 
ble promptness  of  decision,  and  his  indefatigable  perse\*erance,  were 
sullied  by  a  perfidy  more  than  Punic,  and  by  a  contempt  of  equity, 
justice,  mercy,  and  all  those  qualities  which  are  reckoned  ho- 
nourable to  human  nature.  If  any  thing  can  be  said  in  extenua^i 
tion  of  such  a  character,  it  is,  that  we  must  estimate  it  with  an  eye 
to  his  education,  to  his  religious  creed,  and  above  all  to  the  man<» 
ners  of  his  country,  in  whidi  cruelties  are  little  thought  of,  and  the 
life  of  man  is  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  Now  Ali  Pasha  wat 
yery  rarely  wanion  in  his  cruelty;  he  did  not,  likea  Djezzar  Pasha, 
and  many  other  Turkish  governors,  commit  cruelty  for  its  own 
sake,  and  exult  in  the  agonies  of  his  innocent  expiring  victims. 
Fierce  indeed  he  was,  and  implacaUe  in  his  vengeance ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  a  principle  of  revenge,  or  at  least  of  poticyf  should  be 
excited  to  drive  him  on  to  deeds  c^  wrath.  Thus  much  we  deem 
it  fair  to  urge,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  favour. 

With  regard  to  his  person,  he  was  comely  in  his  youth,  of  a  fair 
complexion  and  ruddy  countenance :  in  maturer  age  he  sufiered 
much  fix>m  the  effects  of  excessive  debauchery,  and  his  fore* 
head  w&s  strongly  marked  with  the  wrinkles  of  care :  towards  the 
close  of  fife  he  became  extremely  corpulent  and  unwieldy  in  his 
person,  though  he  retained  his  power  of  taking  exercise  on  horseA- 
back. 

In  matters  of  religion,  he  was  a  free-thinker,  or  at  least  indiffe- 
rent 
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rent  to  creeds  of  every  kind  ;  but  he  made  the  laws  of  Mahomet 
subservient  to  his  ambitious  schemes.  In  one  respect  he  merits 
considerable  praise :  he  was  not  a  religious  persecutor  from  prin- 
ciple :  in  a  few  solitary  instances,  the  example  was  intended  as  a 
stroke  of  policy. 

In  his  habits  of  living  he  was  generally  temperate  and  frugal, 
tliough  at  times  he  would  indulge  m  the  most  licentious  excesses. 
He  indulged  in  familiarity  with  all  ranks  of  his  subjects,  and  would 
accept  of  a  dinner  invitation  even  from  persons  whose  station 
scarcely  authorized  them  to  solicit  such  an  honour:  as  however  it 
was  an  expensive  one,  this  circumstance  soon  became  a  proper  re- 
straint *.  Though  generally  a  plunderer  upon  the  largest  scale,  he 
would  sometimes  descend  to  the  lowest.  He  would  buy  up  com, 
when  cheap,  and  then  order  a  maximum  in  the  price  when  he 
wished  to  sell  it.  He  would  purchase  a  cargo  of  bad  cofiee  or 
damaged  tobacco,  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  retail  dealers  at  the  price 
of  good.  He  would  give  licenses  to  strangers,  for  a  suitable  com- 
pensation, to  sell  inferior  wares ;  or  he  would  purchase  them  him- 
self, and  then  make  presents  from  his  stores  to  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  Joannina,  with  a  gentle  hint  that  he  expected  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  times  the  value  in  return. 

-  As  a  politician  his  character  will  be  best  appreciated  from  the 
sequel  of  his  history.  As  a  domestic  ruler  he  erred  from  excess  of 
caution  and  suspicion.  He  kept  not  only  the  legislative,  but  die 
executive  and  administrative  power  almost  exclusively  in  his  own 
hands,  to  the  torment  of  himself,  and  the  great  impediment  of  public 
business.  Though  he  himself  refused  audience  to  none,  yet  it  soon 
became  exc<essiv6ly  tedious  for  applicants  to  wait  their  turns,  and  it 
was  at  length  difficult  and  even  expensive  to  make  way  through  the 
crowd  of  Chaoushes  and  other  officers  who  waited  at  his  portal. 

He  established  a  strict  police  throughout  his  dominions,  espe- 
cially at  Joannina ;  where,  in  spite  of  his  own  example  and  that 
of  his  sons,  offences  against  morality  were  very  severely  punished. 
The  houses  were  sometimes  searched  and  cleared  of  prostitutes,  the 
wretched  creatures  themselves  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  thrown  as  food 
for  fishes  into  the  lake:  the  pathetic  story  of  Phrosini  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  here.  Long  befoi-e  his  death  he  had  almost 
extirpated  robbers  from  his  territories.  Whenever  these  his  old  asso- 
ciates were  brought  before  him,  he  executed  upon  them  the  severest 
judgments :  his  common  mode  was  to  hang  the  inferior  agents,  by 

*  We  wish  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  insert  the  account  of  fc  truly  Orien- 
tal feast  i;iven  to  this  potentate  by  one  of  his  nobles,  from  Mr.  Hughes's  Tra- 
vels in  Greece  and  Albania,  vol.  ii.  p.  48,  at  which  the  Author  and  his  friend 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  pre^nt.  The  details  are  nbundaotiy  curious, 
and  give  a  lively  picture  of  (his  Albanian  chief. 
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dozens  at  a  timei  upon  some  plane-trees  srowing  in  the  streets  of 
Joannina ;  while  the  chiefs^  especially  it  they  were  obnoxious  to 
him  for  any  political  crime,  were  reserved  to  the  roost  dreadful 
torments :  these  he  used  to  tie  up  with  chains  over  slow  6res  at  a 
comer  of  the  bazar;  or  he  impaled  them,  and  permitted  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  to  come  and  talk  to  tliem  on  the  stake  till  death 
relieved  them  from  their  sufierings :  others  he  buried  up  to  the 
neck  by  the  road  side,  after  having  flayed  the  skin  from  their  faces  ; 
or  built  them  up  between  brick  walls  with  a  single  loaf  and  a 
cruise  of  water*  One  man  he  nailed  alive  to  the  lofty  battlements 
of  his  seraglio,  where  he  expired  slowly  in  face  of  the  whole  city. 
But  the  soul  sickens  at  the  i^ecital  of  these  horrors :  let  us  pass  on, 
with  the  fervent  prayer  that  God  will  soon  deliver  the  world  from 
the  presence  of  all  such  tyrants. 

Ali  had  but  three  sons,  at  least  such  as  he  acknowledged ; 
Mouchtar,  a  fierce  but  courageous  barbarian ;  Veliy  an  accom- 
plished libertine ;  and  Salee,  the  youngest,  who  resembled  his  fa* 
ther  more  than  the  other  two  in  disposiuon,  though  its  darker 
shades  were  relieved  by  some  counterbalancing  excellencies :  the 
two  former  were  the  ofl^pring  of  hitf  beautiful  and  excellent  wife 
Erminia ;  the  latter,  whom  lie  always  destined  for  his  successor, 
was  by  a  Circassian  slave.  About  twelve  j'ears  after  the  death  of 
Erminia,  who  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  lamentations  of  the 
whole  city,  Ali  became  so  fervently  attached  to  a  fair  Christian  named 
Vasilikee,  whom  his  creatures  had  dragged  from  her.  paternal  roof 
to  his  accursed  harem,  that  he  married  her,  and  continued  his  at- 
tachment to  her  Ull  his  death. 

From  this  cursory  view  of  our  hero's  character,  wherein  we 
have  anticipated  a  few  events  and  circumstances,  which  however 
are  of  no  great  moment,  we  will  return  to  where  we  left  him  in  the 
prosperous  career  of  his  ambition. 

Having  extended  the  Hmits  of  his  dominion  as  far^  Northward 
as,  for  the  present,  was  desirable,  he  determined  to  turn  his  victo- 
rious arms  towards  the  South.  But  it  was  impossible  to  eflect 
any  great  conquests  in  this  direction  before  he  should  conquer  the 
Souliots,  a  fierce  courageous  tribe  that  inhabited  a  wild  district 
within  the  impenetrable  fastnesses  of  the  Acherontian  mountains. 
This  people  sustained,  more  than  any  other  Greeks,  the  character 
of  the  ancient  and  heroic  ages.  Upon  their  hill-altars  the  flame 
of  a  wild  and  turbulent  species  of  hberty  burned  bright  and  fierce: 
they  inhabited  four  principal  towns  upon  heights  at  least  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  below,  and  which  were  backed  by 
mountains  of  an  equal  altitude;  whilst  the  precipices  and  passes 
leading  to  these  aerial  abodes  were  guarded  by  towers,  from  whence 
collected  heaps  of  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks  rolled  down  might 
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monihilate  an  invading  army.    The  very  women  of  tlna  republic 
partook  of  the  bravery  of  their  countrymen,  accompanied  them  to 
battle,  supplied  tiiem  with  ammunition  or  provisions,  and  carried 
off  the  wounded  ;  nay,  on  emergencies,  they  even  mingled  in  tbt 
ranks,  and  not  unfrequently  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  their  favour. 
As  the  Souliots  had  acquired  extensive  posaesaions  in  the  plaint 
below  during  frequent  contests  with  their  neighbours,  Ali  took 
advantage  of  a  quarrel  about  some  conterminous  territory,  and 
prepared  to  subdue  them.     The  account  of  this  and  bis  following 
campaigns  abounds  with  such   extraordinary   adventures,  such 
hair-breadth  escapes,  such  signal  acts  of  stratagem,  treachery, 
courage,  and  despair,  as  to  form  one  of  the  roost  curious  narratives 
\n  the  page  of  history.  For  his  first  attempt  Ali  assembled  an  army  of 
about  10,000  men,  giving  out  that  he  mtended  to  attack  Argyro* 
Castro,  in  which  direction  he  led  his  forces  in  order  to  lull  tlie  suspi- 
cions of  the  Souliots,  whose  alliance  he  solicited,  and  from  whom  he 
obtained  their  two  best  captains  Botzari  and  Tzavella,  with  seventy 
palikars.     These  on  a  certain  day  he  disarmed  and  sent  prisoners 
to  Joannina,all  except  one  man,  who  escaped,  swam  over  the  river 
Kalamas  amidst  volleys  of  musketry,  and  arrived  in  time  to  give 
noUce  to  the  republic  of  its  danger.     Ali  with  his  army  came  up 
soon  afterwards^  when  Tzavella  contrived  also  to  escape  by  an  ia- 
genious  stratagem,  giving  up  his  son  FoU>|  a  noble  and  magnani- 
mous youth,  as  an  hostage,  who  boldly  ofiered  to  die  for  his  coun* 
try  and  defied  every  menace  of  the  Pasha,  who  threatened  to  roast 
him  alive,  but  did  not  dare  to  execute  his  threats.     Whilst  Ali 
was  disposing  his  troops  to  attack  these  mountaineers  with  tbf 
best  efiect,  he  narrowly  escaped  a  plot  which  was  laid  by  about 
$00  of  their  number  to  take  him  prisoner :  this  circumstance  ani^- 
mated  his  fury  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  very  inconsiderately  ordered 
his  troops  to  advance  and  penetrate  the  defiles.  The  wary  Souliots 
retreated  before  his  superior  numbers  to  their  first  fortified  pass  on 
the  side  of  Arta,  called  Klissura.     There  tlie  Turks  received  such 
a  check  by  fire-arms  and  showers  of  stones  firora  the  fort  of  Tichos^ 
by  which  it  is  commanded,  tliat  the  passage  became  choked  up 
with  dead  and  dying.     Ah,  boiling  with  rage,  ofiered  immense  re^ 
wards  for  the  capture  of  the  fort,  and  ordered  up  numerous  and 
fresh  troops :  but  the  pass  was  defended  as  bravely  as  that  of  Ther- 
mopylss  itself,  until  the  ammunition  of  the  Souliots  began  to  fail ; 
the  Albanians  then  pushed  forwards  like  lions  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  countrymen,  the  foe  b^an  slowly  to  retreat,  and  Ali  was 
in  imagination  master  of  Souli.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  womea 
of  the  republic,  led  on  by  a  heroine  named  Mosco,  the  vriie  of 
Tzavella,  rushed  out  of  the  towns  completely  armed,  stopped  thf 
flight  of  their  countiymen,  and  headed  them  in  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack 
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tftdc  upon  their  almost  farciitUess  pursuers.  These  m  their  turn  re^ 
treated.  The  garrison  of  Paraslcevi^  which  is  the  strongest  of  all  the 
Souliot  fortresses,  made  a  joint  sally ;  that  of  Tichos,  which  had 
been  left  in  their  rear^  intercepted  die  Soe ;  thousands  of  living  and 
dead  bodies  were  rolled  down  the  precipices  into  the  Acheron,  and 
the  rest  were  pursued  and  slaughtered  almost  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Joannina  :  into  that  city  Ali,  who  had  killed  two  horses  in  his  flight,; 
hastily  entered,  shut  himself  up  in  his  harem  for  several  days,  and 
admittad  no  one,  except  his  most  intimate  counsellors,  to  his  pre4 
sence.  He  soon  afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  the  SouUotSj 
upon  the  degrading  conditions  of  ceding  to  them  undisturbed  pos^ 
session  of  the  contested  territory,  restoring  their  seventy  prisoners 
with  Tzavella's  son,  and  paying  a  very  large  sum  of  money  as  a 
ransom  for  prisoners.  These  events  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1 79^ 
Between  this  and  his  second  expedition,  whidi  took  place  eight 
years  afterwards,  he  employed  himself  with  great  vigour  and  skiU 
in  repairing  his  losses  and  strengthening  his  resources.  He  co^ 
quetted  a  good  deal  with  the  French  revolutionists,  who  sent  emia^ 
saries  to  ftatemize  him ;  and  he  even  hoisted  the  tri-coloured 
cockade:  but  he  was  very  cautious  in  committing  himself  widi 
them  or  his  own  Government,  before  he  had  consolidated  bis  power  s 
nay,  he  craftily  determined  tp  make  the  Ottoman  Porte  itself  sub^ 
servient  to  his  designs,  and  this  he  completely  effected.  In  the 
mean  time  he  fortified  and  strengthened  his  capital ;  buik  the  new 
palace  of  Litaritza,  which  he  surmounted  with  cannon ;  constructed 
military  roads;  accumulated  wealth;  and  employed  aU  other  prao 
jdcable  means  to  ensure  his  future  success. 

After  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  ]  797  had  ^aced  the  loniaa 
Islands  and  their  c<xitinental  dependencies  under  the  protection  of 
France,  Ali,  foreseeing  that  a  storm  would  arise  between  the 
French  and  Ottoman  Governments,  prepared  to  take  all  possible  ad«- 
vantage  of  it.  His  great  object  was  to  gain  a  marine  force,  and  tia 
subvert,  or  at  least  alter,  that  article,  which  the  Venetian  policy 
preserved  in  all  treaties,  prohibiting  Turkish  men  of  war  from 
Bailing  in  the  Ionian  waters :  his  next  aim  was  to  acquire  posses*- 
eion  of  the  ex-Venetian  cities  upon  the  Albanian  coast;  and 
lastly,  to  gain,  if  possible,  a  footing  in  the  Ionian  Islands :  for  this 
latter  acquisition  he  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  his  right  arm: 
indeed  the.  want  of  it  left  him  at  the  very  last  naked  and  exposed  to 
ills  enemies.  For  the  furtherance  of  these  purposes,  he  entered  into 
dose  correspondence  with  N  apoleon ;  and,  in  one  article  of  a  secret 
alliance,  gained  permission  for  his  flotilUt  to  sail  through  the  chan^ 
nel  of  Corfou*  The  first  fruits  of  this  permission  were  the  aoquit> 
flition  of  two  Jlowns,  called  Aghio  Vasili  and  Nivitaa,  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  which  he  surprised  on  Easier  -Sunday,  whilst  the  inhai- 

bitants 
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bitants  were  in  church,  all  of  whom  he  confounded  in  a  general 
massacre:  he  then  took  possession  of  the  important  Bsheiy  at 
Santa  Quaranta  and  the  excellent  harbour  of  Porto  Palermo ;  all 
which  acts  were  represented  by  his  agents  at  the  Porte  as  having 
the  meritorious  object  of  extirpating  infidels  and  extending  the 
limits  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  Ali  himself  confirmed  these  sug- 
gestions by.  paying  tribute. for  his  conquests,  though  he  took  care 
to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  court  of  his  Sublime 
Sovereign.  Once,  indeed,  during  the  campaign, against  Pas%van 
Oglou,  where  he  led  his  contingent  of  Albanian  palikars,  the 
Grand  Vizir,  under  pretence  of  hesto\Ning  public  approbation 
upon  his  conduct,  requested  his  presence  in  ftill  divan.  Ali,  con- 
scious how  much  more  he  merited  the  bowstring  than  half  the  vic- 
tims, on  whom  that  punishment  had  fallen,  went  boldly  to  the 
Viadr's  tent,  but  surrounded  it  with  six  thousand  of  his  faithful 
Albanians :  as  might  be  expected,  his  reception  was  courteous, 
but  it  was  the  conference,  not  Ali,  that  was  cut  short.  As  soon 
as  he  understood  that  the  Porte  was  about  to  declare  war  against 
France,  he  quitted  the  camp,  leaving  a  substitute  in  his  son  Mouch- 
tar,  and  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  his  previous  combina- 
tions, as  well  as  the  contingencies  of  events.  Giving  up  his  French 
allies,  he  took  prisoners  some  of  their  ofiicers  by  tlie  most  perfidious 
arts,  and  extorted  from  them  by  torture  that  information  which 
decided  his  conduct.  He  instantly  attacked  the  large  and  beauti- 
ful city  of  Prevesa,  which  was  built  and  ornamented  in  the' Italian 
manner,  and  contained  14,000  souls.  The  French  defended  it  on 
the  plains  of  Nicopolis,  where  Ali  sat  like  the  genius  of  destruction, 
viewing  the  combat  upon  the  very  hill  where  Augustus's  tent  was 
pitched  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  In  this  conflict  the  French 
were  routed  with  vast  slaughter,  the  city  was  taken,  and  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  according  to 
his  diaboUcal  custom.  An  act  connected  with  great  presence  of 
mind  occurred  at  this  slaughter,  which  deserves  commemoration : 
one  Gerasimo  Sanguinazzo,  of  Santa  Maura,  had  by  dint  of  bribes 
gained  an  order  from  the  Pasha  to  save  his  brother  and  cousin  from 
the  sword  of  the  executioner,  which  was  delayed  by  the  tyrant  until 
he  thought  that  all  the  prisoners  were  dispatclied.  Gerasimo  took 
a  swift-sailing  boat,  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  and  arrived  at  Sa- 
laora,  the  place  where  the  work  of  blood  was  going  forward,  but 
not  in  time  to  save  his  relatives.  However,  the  executioner's  wrist 
being  swollen  by  excessive  fatigue,  about  a  dozen  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Prevesans  were  still  alive :  instead,  therefore,  of  turning 
away  in  his  disappointment,  lie  looked  earnestly  amongst  these  vic- 
tims, fixed  upon  two  as  the  objects  of  his  search,  showed  the  firman 
of  the  Pasha,  and  carried  them  ofTto  a  place  of  safety. 

In 
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In  a  similar  manner  Ali  took  and  treated  the  towns  of  Gomehitza 
and  Bucintro  opposite  Corfou,  as  well  as  Vonitza  on  the  Gulf  of 
Arta.  Santa  Maura  also  and  Parga  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
his  bands,  before  they  were  relieved  by  the  Russian  fleet;  a  dis- 
appointment which  he  never  forgave,  and  which  occasioned  in 
him  the  most  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Russians,  though  he  had 
formerly  sought  their  assistance  and  protection.  The  Seven 
Islands,  with  their  dependencies,  being  now  placed  under  the  joint 
protection  of  Russia  and  the  Porte,  Ali  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
these  continental  acquisitions:  for  his  consolation,  however,  the 
Sultan  sent  him  the  kelich-caftan,  a  rich  ermine  pelisse,  and  a  fine 
sabre  decorated  witli  brilliants :  he  was  appointed  at  the  same 
time  Viceroy  or  Valisee  of  Rumelia,  by  virtue  of  which  office  he 
acquired  the  high  title  of  Vizir,  or  Pasha  of  three  tsdls,  with  su- 
preme authority  over  all  the  governors  of  the  separate  districts.  In 
the  visits  which  he  made  to  the  provinces  thus  brought  under  his  ju* 
risdictipn,  he  amassed  immense  wealth :  from  the  city  of  Mouastir 
alone,  which,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  be  pillaged,  were  car- 
ried off  nineteen  waggon-loads  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuable 
efiects^  to  a  large  square  tower  at  Tqieleni,  which  was  the  depo- 
sitary of  his  treasures* 

'  His  complicated  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues  with  tlie  French 
and  English  alternately,  and  sometimes  with  both  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, now  become  so  interwoven  with  long  historical  details  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  being  brought  within  the  compass  of  this  brief 
sketch.  His  grand  aim  and  object  was  the  possession,  by  any 
means,  of  Parga  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

.  The  Parghiotes,  after  many  vain  entreaties  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  new  Ionian  republic,  had  succeeded  in  having  certain 
conditions  insetted  into  the  treaty,  by  which  the  protection,  or 
patronage  only,  of  tlieir  state,  as  well  as  of  the  other  ex- Venetian 
towns,  was  ceded  to  the  Porte ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
as  well  as  tlie  Russians,  exerted  themselves  in  support  of  their 
rights  and  just  pretensions:  it  was  solemnly  stipulated  ^in  the  defi^ 
nitii'e  treaty,  ^*  That  they  should  retain  all  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  under  the  Venetians;  that  no  mosque  should  be 
erected  within  their  territory,  nor  any  Mussulman  allowed  to  settle 
there ;  that  they  should  pay  no  taxes  but  such  as  they  paid  to  the 
■Venetian  state,  and  should  enjoy  their  own  civil  and  criminal  code 
of  law ;  finally,  that,  to  secure  Uie  political  rights  of  the  new  sove- 
reign, a  Bey  or  Aga  of  high  rank  should  be  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople, whose  functions  and  place  of  residence  should  be  settled 
with  the  advice  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Ionian  Govern- 
ment. This  treaty  and  the  course  of  events  were  sufficient  to  con- 
trol the  violence  and  perfidy  of  Ali  Pasha,  and  to  exclude  the 
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Turks  from  Parga,  though  not  from  the  other  unfortunate  to^ns 
on  the  coast,  until  the  protection  of  it  was  ceded  to  England,  and 
its  fate  referred  to  the  Holy  Congress  of  Vienna. 
•  In  furtherance  of  his  designs,  Ali  determined  to  make  a  second 
attack  upon  the  Souliots,  several  of  whose  chiefs  had  become  acces-> 
sible  to  his  arts  of  bribery.  We  would  gladly  give  a  datml  of  the 
extraordinary  achievements  of  tlna  heroic  peo|^e^  who  for  nearly 
^ree  years  held  out  against  the  arms  of  their  inveterate  foe ;  we 
would  willingly  emblazon  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  heroine  Mosco, 
and  of  her  son  the  gallant  FotoTzavdla,  the  Hector  of  this  new  Troy ; 
but  the  narrow  limits  of  our  memoir  forbid  the  attempt.  After 
various  successes  and  some  terrible  reverses,  Ali  turned  the  siege 
into  a  regular  blockade,  and  fortified  the  hills  around  the  Souliot 
district:  by  these  means  he  kept  its  people  so  strictly  confined  that 
they  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  roots  or  the  bark  of  trees,  or  buskat 
and  other  vile  materials,  mingled  with  the  little  meal  which  remain* 
ed  in  their  stores.  Many  stratagems,  to  which  necessity  drove 
them  in  gaining  supplies,  were  as  ingeniously  planned  as  they  were 
boldly  executed ;  but  the  feted  hour  of  Suuli's  downfall  approached : 
Ali'a  affentB  had  contrived  to  make  Foto  Tzavella  voluntarily  exile 
himself  from  his  native  country,  when  treachery  within,  and  dis« 
proporUonate  forces  without,  soon  rendered  further  resistance  use- 
less :  these  intrepid  mountaineers  were  at  length  driven  from  thdr 
fastnesses,  and  Ali,  wading  through  carnage,  planted  his  flag  upon 
tfaeloftysummit  of  tlie  citadel  Kiafia.  TbeSouliots  made  terms  of  ca* 
pituladon :  they  agreed  to  render  up  all  their  towns  and  fortresses, 
upon  condition  of  being  allowied  to  retire  with  their  wives  and  fa«> 
hiiltes,  in  two  bodies,  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  one  by  way  of 
Parga,  and  the  other  by  that  of  Prevesa.  The  faithless  tyrant, 
however,  broke  these  conditions,  and  attacked  both  detachments : 
that  in  the  direction  of  Parga  bravely  repulsed  the  assailants,  and 
effected  its  escape.  The  other  was  not  so  fortunate  :  overtaken  by 
its  pursuers  near  a  monastery  called  Zalongo,  the  men  entrenched 
ihemaelves  in  its  court  and  placed  their  women  in  a  hollow  square: 
they  were,  however,  soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  was  commenced.  Those  that  could  escape^ 
took  the  road  to  Arta ;  whilst  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  women 
and  children,  being  cut  oflTfrom  the  rest,  retreated  to  a  steep  pre* 
cipice  at  a  little  distance  from  the  convent ;  where  the  innocent 
babes  were  thrown  over  the  rucks  by  their  despairing  mothers. 
The  women  themselves,  preferring  death  to  dishonour,  joined  hand 
to  hand,  and  raising  their  souls  to  the  higliest  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
by  the  martial  songs  of  their  country,  whirled  themselves  round  and 
round  in  a  species  of  frantic  dance,  like  the  ancient  Thyades,  until 
they  arrived  at  the  very  edge  of  the  cliflT:  there  elevating  theur  voices 
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iflto  a  loud  shout  of  defiaoce,  and  as  it  were  by  a  precoocditecl 
iRgnal,  tbey  one  and  all  threw  themselves  headlong  down. 

Whilst  these  bloody  scenes  took  place,  Samuel,  a  Souliot  priest 
and  leader,  who  had  remained  behind  to  deliver  up  the  great  fortress 
of  Paraskevi,  with  an  im^entory  of  its  magaanes,  to  Ali's  commi»- 
sioners,  hearing  of  the  tyrant's  treachery,  and  foreseeing  his  own 
fate  if  he  should  be  taken  alive,  determined  to  execute  the  only 
species  of  revenge  that  now  lay  in  his  power.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  Albanian  officer  and  his  attendants  entered  the  fort,  he  de^ 
scended  into  a  subterranean  apartment  with  alighted  torch,  plunged 
it  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  blew  the  castle,  with  all  its  con* 
tents,  into  the  air.  This  desperate  deed  is  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
martial  odes  of  the  country,  called  the  Song  of  Souli. 

The  Acherontian  mountains  being  thus  evacuated  by  their  brave 
defenders,  Ali  repaired  all  their  towers  and  forts,  and  built  a  splendid 
fortified  serai  upon  the  heights  of  KiaSa.  The  poor  Souliots  who 
escaped  the  slaughter,  took  refuge,  some  with  the  independent  Beys 
of  Albania,  otliers  at  Santa  Maura ;  but  the  greatest  part  at  Parga 
and  Corfou,  where  they  enrolled  themselves  in  the  service  of  their 
protectors.  Soon  afterwards  they  attempted  to  recover  their  na* 
live  hills  with  the  assistance  of  Hassan  Zapari  and  the  Beys  of  Tta* 
mouria,  who  were  now  attacked  by  Ali ;  but  in  this  they  failed,  and 
the  Beys  themselves  experienced  such  losses,  that  their  total  9ub« 
jugation  would  have  now  ensued,  if  Ali  had  not  thought  it  good  po« 
licy  to  exhibit  an  example  of  forbearance,  and  yield  to  the  peaceful 
mediation  of  the  Turkish  admiral  Seramet  Bey.  By  these  means  he 
deceived  the  Porte,  feigning  an  implicit  deference  to  its  authority^ 
and  pleading  his  own  wish  to  preserve  tranquillity  as  the  only  in- 
ducement for  having  taken  up  arms. 

The  Russians  having  assisted  the  Souliots  and  other  opponents  of 
Ali  during  the  late  conflicts,  his  hatred  against  tliat  nation  increased 
in  due  proportion.  They  also  on  their  side  were  jealous  of  his 
increasing  power,  as  forming  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  ulterior  de* 
signs  upon  European  Turkey.  Each  therefore  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  plans  of  the  other.  The  Russians,  however,  did  not 
Succeed  in  any  of  their  enterprises  for  want  of  the  necessary  ac* 
tivity,  spirit,  and  intelligence:  they  invariably  brought  the  poor 
Greeks  into  the  deepest  calamities,  and  promoted  all  the  objects 
which  they  attempted  to  oppose.  The  Divan  became  extremely 
jealous  of  their  power,  and  proportionally  attached  to  Ali. 

About  this  time  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Dalmatia  in- 
duced our  hero  to  direct  his  views  towards  the  English  Government, 
with  which  he  kept  up  some  sort  of  communication,  through  admi- 
ral Lord  Collingwood,  as  he  had  formeriy  done  through  his  pre- 
decessor Lord  Nelson.   Hence  it  happened  that  Major  Leake,  who 
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had  been  sent  out  upon  a  mission  to  Joannina,  remained  in  Albania, 
to  inspect  the  Pasha's  fortresses,  and  to  point  out  the  best  methods 
of  defence  against  an  invading  enemy,  though  at  this  very  time  be 
was  keeping  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  French  Emperor. 
To  counteract  the  influence  of  England,  Napoleon  sent  Mr.  Pour 

?ueville  to  reside  at  Joannina  in  the  capacity  of  Consul  General, 
'he  victory  of  Austerlitz,  the  treaty  of  Presburg>  the  annexation  of 
lUyi^cuni  and  Dalmatiato  the  French  Empire,  and  the  occupation 
of  N  aples,  induced  Ali  to  cement  still  further  his  alliance  with 
Buonaparte.  The  Emperor,  having  certain  views  upon  Turkey, 
accepted  his  adyances  with  pleasure,  made  him  some  rich  pre- 
sents, and  even  promised  him  the  possession  of  Epirus  with  the  title 
of  King. 

By  aid  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Ali  now 
procured  the  Pashalics  of  Lep^nto  and  tlie  Morea  for  his  two  sons, 
as  a  recompense  for  assisting  ^&\a^tiani  in  bringing  about  a  rupture 
between.  Russia  and  the  Porte.  H^lcdnK^red  also  to  take  advan^ 
tage  of  this  rupture  by  attacking  and  retakir^  all  the  ex- Venetian 
cities,  with  the  exception  of  rarga.  Then,  in  open  defiance  of 
treaties,  he  deprived  tlie  original  proprietors  of  their  lands,  demo- 
lished^greatest  part  of  their  houses,  overthrew  their  churches,  and 
built  mosques  within  their  precincts :  all  this  was  done«  not  only  to 
prevent  any  European  power  from  taking  an  interest  in  their  resti- 
tution, but  to  furnish  for  ever  after  a  plausible  pretext  to  tlie  Otto- 

*man  Government  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  a  Turkish  city  to  the 
protection  of  infidels. — Parga  luckily  escaped  thi$  storm,  by  receiv- 
inga  Russian  garrison  from  Corfou  within  its  walls. 

The  i!fib'rts  which  he  subsequently  made  to  gain  possession  of 
thisjmce  and  of  Santa  Maura,  as  well  as  the  contrivances  which 
he  pranned,  were  truly  astonishing.  Having  constructed  strong 
vforks  at  Prevesa,  and  founded  cannon  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  general  Vaudoncourt;  having  equipped  a  flotilla  and  en- 

.'Ibamp^  a  numerous  army  on  the  Acarnanian  coast,  he  would  pro- 
":.  .bably  have  succeeded  in  his  attack  upon  Santa  Maura,  had  not  his 

'attention  been  called  off  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Beys  of  Tza- 
mouria,  in  league  with  the  Pashas  of  Delvino  and  6rei}t,  which 
menaced  the  intenial  tranquillity  of  his  realms.  This  insurrection 
was  excited  and  encouraged  by  the  Russians;  and  if  Ibrahim  Pasha 
had  been  of  a  more  finn  decided  character,  Ali,  instead  of  gaining  a 
footing  in  the  islands,  would  probably  have  been  driven  from  Epirus. 
He  soon  found  means  to  detach  Ibrahim  from  this  alUance,  and  to 
curb  the  inferior  powers. 

When  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  transferred  the  Ionian  Isles  again  to 
France,  C»sar  Berthier,  who  was  appointed  commandant,  received 
orders  to  conciliate  the  Albanian  chieftain ;  and  Ali  u*ould  have 

now 
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now  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  t>f  Pai^,  had  not  Uie  inha* 
bitants  instandy  dispatched  a  deputation  to  Corfou  and  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  new  Governor.     It  was  not  probable  that  the  Pasha 
would  ever  remain  long  on  friendly  terms  with  any  power  that  pos- 
sessed and  kept  him  out  of  the  S^ptinsular  Republic.     When 
Corfoo  was  blockaded  by  an  Enslish  squadron,  he  first  began  to 
show  his  resentment  against  the  l<rench.    Berthier  solicited  a  loan  ^ 
of  money :  the  reply  was,  **  that  the  Pasha  6(  Joannina  was  neither 
a  mercluint  nor  a  banker/'  After  this  he  imposed  enormous  duties 
upon  the  provisions,  exported  from  the  Albanian  coast  to  t^e  Seven 
Islands.     He  now  returned  to  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
English :  a  British  agent  was  seoC,  with  whom  he  held  a  noctur- 
nal conference  amidst  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis ;  and  his  services  in., 
bringing  about  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte,  in 
1808,  were  rewarded  with  a  magnificent  park  of  artillery  and  seve-   #    .       ^'^ 
ral  hundreds  of  Congreve-rockets.     The  efficacy  of  these,  latter 
dhgines  of  destruction  was  very  soon  tried  with  great  success,  un«>  ' 

der  the  direction  of  a  British  officer,  at  the  siege  of  Berat ;  for  Ihd 
occupation  of  five,  out  of  seven  Islands,  by  the  English,  and-  the  in* 
terception  by  our  cruisers  of  provisions  and  remforcemehts  ex- 
pected firom  the  French,  enabled  Ali  in  the  year  1809  to  execute  < 
his  long-meditated  plans  against  Ibrahim.     Herat  was  vigord^^y  <     "  , 
bombarded  and  taken  :  Ibrahim  fell  into  his  hands,  and  bemg  ci^i^  ..  ^  ^  \ 
ried  prisoner  to  Joannina  was  thrust  into  a  vile  dungeon  under  th^  V       .'   - 
great  staircase  in  the  serai  of  Litaritza ;  that  his  sons-in-law  and    '/^' 
grand-children  might  see  him  in  this  ignominious  confinement  wheii 
they  came  to  visit  his  unnatural  tyrant. 

Though  Ali  had  taken  Berat  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  Porte  ;  and  though  Ibrahim,  the  dispossessed  Pasha,  wasi 
held  in  the  higliest  estimation  by  his  sovereign ;  yet  had  our  htrct 
craft  enough  to  persuade  the  Divan  that  he  had  done  a  service  t^  ^  ,/• 
his  country  by  dSectuaily  detaching  so  important  a  fortress  :'from  .  :  /' 
either  Russian  or  French  interests,  and  be  had  influence  enough 
to  get  the  Pashalic  conferred  upon  his  son  Mouchtar.     He  leffc  >/' 

this  conquest  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  his  half-bruthef  ^pd  trusty 
follower  UsufT  A  raps,  and  hastened  back  into  Epirus^  that  l^e  might  -        ' 
make  every  possible  use  of  the  presence  of  the  English  in  tn^./  ,  ^  / 
Ionian  sea.     Though  he  failed  in  b  coup  de  main  Hpon  Sant^'*. 
Maura,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  our  comftianders,'and 
erected,  in  defiance  of  existing  treaties,  two  strong  fort^  opposite  the  -      '' 
island  which  commanded  the  entrances  of  tJie  chani^el.     A  short 
time  previous  to  this  he  had  failed  in  his  negotiations  with  pur  mi*' 
nister  Mr.  Adair  for  the  surrender  of  Parga.  ,  I    - 

But  though  Ali  could  neither  procure  thatsftation,  nor  one  in   . 
the  Ionian  Islands,  from  Great  Britain,  he  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  ■-  . 
VOL,  II.  NO.  IV.  s  with 
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with  so  powerful  a  neighbour ;  neither  did  he  choose  to  discourage 
•entirely  her  antagonists  the  French,  who  were  still  in  possession  of 
Corfou  and  Paxo.  In  this  juncture  of  affaits  he  played  bis  cards 
admirably.  He  encouraged  the  £nglish  to  blockade  Corfou  under 
a  promise  of  co-operation,  whilst  he  secretly  introduced  cattle  and 
pronsions  into  that  distressed  island,  upon  the  payment  of  double 
or  even  treble  duties.  Forging  letters  of  correspondence  between 
the  French  officers  and  the  Albanian  leaders,  he  procured  the  as- 
sistance of  our  naval  commanders  in  his  enterprises,  and  by  this 
means  overthrew  his  rivals,  and  defeated  every  antagonist.  Then 
fell  the  Tzamuriot  chiefs ;  the  strong  places  of  Paramithia  and 
Margariti  surrendered;  the  Kimariots,  the  bravest  of  the  Alba- 
nian tribes,  who  inhabited  tlie  rugged  mountains  of  Acroceraunia, 
were  almost  exterminated;  whilst  his  most  hated  foe  Mustafii 
Pasha  of  Delvino,  and  the  devoted  republic  of  Gardiki,  were  thus 
left  unprotected  and  surrounded  by  his  arms.  Gardiki  first  fell: 
its  inhabitants  were  entirely  Mahometan,  and  the  city  itself  sur- 
mounted a  fine  conical  hill  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  mountain 
scenery.  Ah's  army  was  commanded  by  two  of  his  most  expe- 
rienced officers,  Usuflf  Araps  and  Emir  Bey ;  that  of  his  enemies, 
by  Demir  Dosti,  a  descendant  of  the  family  to  which  his  mother  and 
sister  were  so  deeply  indebted.  The  besieging  operatiqns  went  on 
very  slowly  for  a  long  time,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  or  princi- 
ples of  All's  own  generals,  who,  being  Turks  themselves,  wished 
to  spare  a  Turkish  population.  He  then  sent  his  most  trusty 
pfficer,  a  Greek  captain  named  Athanasi  Yayk,  to  attack  the  place 
with  Greek  troops  only.  This  plan  succeeded ;  the  outworks 
were  soon  carried,  the  place  taken  by  storm,  and  a  general  mas- 
sacre, accompanied  with  more  even  than  its  customary  horrors, 
commenced.  All  the  men  who  escaped  slaughter  were  deposited 
in  safe  custody  among  the  neighbouring  villages,  excepting  the 
Beys,  who  were  conducted  in  a  species  of  mock  triumph  to  Joan- 
nina.  The  more  unfortunate  females,  after  suffering  the  most  un- 
.restrained  violence  of  the  soldiery,  were  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Chainitza,  who^  having  with  her  own  hands  cut  oflT  their  hair, 
ordered  them  to  be  cast  out  naked  and  defenceless  among  the  moun- 
tains, after  the  penalty  of  death  had  been  proclaimed  against  any 
person  who  should  harbour  or  relieve  them. 
^  At  the  end  of  some  weeks,  the  male  prisoners  were  all  collected 
together  on  a  certain  day,  in  the  large  court-yard  of  a  Han,  be- 
tween Gardiki  and  Argyro-Castro.  Thither  Ali  proceeded  with  a 
calm  and  placid  countenance,  although  his  breast  was  boiling 
over  with  rage  and  vengeance.  Seated  in  his  carriage  on  the  plain, 
he  had  each  prisoner  brought  before  him,  and  kindly  questioned 
him  as  to  his  birth,  his  age,  and  his  profession ;  ordering  a  few  indi- 
viduals 
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viduals  to  be  separated  from  the  crowd,  whom  he  remanded  into 
the  yard  of  the  Inn.  He  then  commanded  his  troops  to  advance. 
The  Mahometans  hesitated ;  but  the  Greeks  eagerly  mounted  the 
walls  by  which  the  area  was  inclosed.  The  tyrant  then  desired 
a  musket  to  be  brought  him ;  and,  the  great  doors  being  thrown 
open,  he  fired  it  into  the  midst  of  his  victims,  as  the  signal  for  a 
general  massacre.  This  instantly  commenced;  the  surrounding 
troops  fired  until  their  ammunition  was  expended,  when  the  bloody 
work  was  continued  by  others.  The  wretched  Gardikiotes,  to 
whom  despair  ministered  strength,  tore  up  the  stones  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  pulled  down  a  portion  of  the  wall  for  weapons,  with 
which  they  wounded  many  of  their  destroyers :  some  retreated  for 
refuge  into  the  chambers  of  the  Han :  these  were  set  instantly  on 
fire  by  All's  orders,  and  all  within  them  perished  in  the  flames. 
A  few  burst  out  of  the  area,  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before 
the  Vizir,  and  supplicated  his  mercy  with  loud  cries ;  but  his  ears 
were  deaf  as  his  heart  was  hard :  be  ordered  his  attendants  to  cut 
tlie  wretched  suppliants  in  pieces  with  their  ataghans  before  his 
eyes.  Their  1:)odies  were  then  thrown  upon  the  common  heap  of 
their  companions,  and  left  to  rot  unburied  on  the  spot  whereon 
they  fell :  Uie  gateway  of  the  Han  was  then  walled  up,  and  the  foU 
lowing  inscription,  cut  in  stone,  placed  over  it : — ^THUS  P^aiSH 
ALL  TH£  FOES  OF  ALl'S  HOUSE ! 

»  On  the  very  day  of  this  horrid  catastrophe  the  seventy  Beys,  who 
had  been  left  at  Joannina,  were  all  strangled  in  a  convent  upon  the 
island  of  the  Lake,  and  their  bodies  buried  upon  the  opposite  shore 
under  a  mountain  called  Mitzikeli.  From  the  Han,  AU  proceeded 
to  the  city  of  Gardiki,  which  he  laid  in  ruins,  and  by  a  dreadful  ana- 
thema prohibited  it  from  again  becoming  the  habitation  of  tuan,  du- 
ring his  dynasty  in  Albania  :  moreover  every  Gardikiote  who  was 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  was  subsequently  taken  in  his 
dominions,  suffered  the  fate  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  was  sent  to 
augment  the  mouldering  heap  in  the  Han  of  Valier^.  This  mas- 
sacre occurred  March  15,  1812. 

After  the  capture  of  Gardiki,  Delvino  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the 
tyrant's  hands.  Its  imfortunate  Pasha,  in  company  with  two  sons, 
was  brought  prisoner  to  Joannina,  confined  in  a  convent  of  the 
island,  and  literally  starved  to  death  in  an  apartment  next  to  that 
of  his  children,  who  might  thus  hear  the  appalling  sound  of  his 
dying  groans,  without  the  power  of  rendering  him  the  least  as- 
sistance. 

.  It  was  not  long  before  the  policy  of  Ali  demanded  a  still  greater 
sacrifice.  He  was  desirous  of  depriving  the  venerable  Ibrahim 
Pasha  of  his  life ;  but  as  he  feared  lest  the  vengeance  of  the  Porte 
might  follow  so  execrable  a  deed,  he  determined  beforehand  to 
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90und  die  feeUiigs  of  the  Divan  upon  the  subject.  He  put  Ibra^ 
him  therefore  into  close  confinementy  when  his  daugliters,  who 
daily  visited  their  father's  dungeon,  missing  him  at  that  wretched 
abode,  burst  out  into  the  Albanian  deatli-howl,  which  was  reite- 
rated, according  to  custom,  by  all  the  women  of  the  city :  the 
news  of  Ibrahim's  supposed  murder  was  transmitted  directly  to 
Constantinople  by  the  French  Consul,  who  for  some  time  past 
had  been  subjected  to  various  insults  from  the  anger  of  the  Vizir. 
A  commission  of  inquiry  was  instantly  sent  by  the  Porte ;  upon 
which  Ali  produced  tlie  old  Pa»ha,  and  by  threats  of  torture 
forced  him  to  pass  the  strongest  eulogy  upon  tlie  humane  conduct 
of  his  gaoler :  be  then  turned  to  the  commissioners,  and  bade  them 
say  to  the  Sultan,  <'  that  he  kissed  tlie  dust  under  his  feet-^but 
that  although  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  was  unfortunate 
enouffh  always  to  excite  suspicion,  yet  Ali  would  not,  in  his  old 
age,  dishonour  his  grey  hairs,  nor  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  his  sovereign."  ^  After  this,  he  interdicted  all  his  subjects  finom 
holding  tlie  least  intercourse  with  the  French  Consul,  remanded 
his  unK>rtunate  prisoner  to  his  old  dungeon  under  the  staircase, 
and  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  ^hen  he  openly  de6ed  the  authority 
of  the  Porte,  he  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death.  Soon  after  this 
occurrence  of  the  commission,  the  Porte  was  made  sensible  of 
Ali's  deceit,  as  it  had  previously  become  aware  of  his  interested 
and  rebellious  system  of  policy.  In  the  year  1813  the  Ottoman 
Government  began  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  attacking  him, 
but  was  deterred  by  his  bribes,  by  the  interest  of  his  creatures  in 
the  Divan,  and,  above  all,  by  the  influence  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador, to  whom  Ali  had  now  become  an  extremely  useful  corre- 
spondent. .  An  acute  experienced  resident  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  had  for  some  years  been  established  at  Joannina  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  George  Foresti,  a  gentleman  of  consummate  diplo- 
matic talents,  who,  in  cant  phraseology,  had  completely  got  the 
kngth  of  the  Pasha's  foot.  By  his  exertions  the  English  ambas- 
sador received  the  first  news  of  all  that  was  passing  in  his  own 
place  of  residence,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
the  Divan  itself,  inaccessible  as  they  were  to  every  other  attempt. 
Tlie  value  of  such  intelligence,  at  the  critical  time  of  Buonaparte's 
invasion  of  Russia,  and  the  breaking  up  of  bis  enormous  power, 
may  readily  be  conceived.  Ali,  however,  being  determined  to 
aecure  every  iK)ssible  advantage  for  himself  from  this  posture  of 
aiSairs,  assembled  an  immense  body  of  troops  for  an  attack  upon 
Parga:  in  the  beginning  of  March  1814,  he  left  Jbaimina,  and 
darted  like  an  eagle  upon  his  prey,  surprising  a  little  town  of  Agfata 
Ob  the  Parghiote  frontiers:  he  put  all  its  inhabitante  to  death;  but 
he  was  shamefully  defeated  and  obliged  to  retreat  from  before 
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Paiiga  itodf,  after  a  sangoinary  conflict :  he  then  Cried  the  eflect  of 
negotiations  with  General  Denzel6t  the  commandant  of  Corfou, 
and  Mr.  PouqueviUe  the  French  consul,  for  its  surrender ;  but  all 
his  hopes,  though  seconded  by  the  ofier  of  immense  bribes,  were 
frustrated  by  the  upright  views  of  those  honourabte  men.  Alas ! 
England,  when  we  reflect  upon  this  conduct,  we  blush  for  thee  our 
country  !  but  we  will  forbear  on  this  unhappy  subject,  since  we  feel 
it  would  be  diiEcult  to  restrain  our  indignation  within  due  bounds. 

Ali,  after  failing  in  his  negotiations  with  the  higher  powers,  de* 
sccnded  to  inferior  aeents,  and  assailed  the  French  commandant  of 
Parga  by  the  force  of  bribes,  with  more  success.  The  inhabttanto, 
however,  gaining  timely  information  of  this  plot,  presently  disarmed 
the  French  troops,  hoisted  the  English  standard,  admitted  an  En- 
glish garrison,  and  were  received  by  a  formal  agreement  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britaiti,  as  an  appendage  to  the  Seven  Islands. 
On  this  pomt  turns  Uie  whole  question  of  right  and  justice  in  our 
surrender  of  Pai^a  to  such  a  character  as  Ali  Pasha.  Concern- 
ing tins  transaction  there  are  various  opinions;  but  we  cannot  help 
b^eving  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  common  political  expedient  of 
allowing  one  officer  to  disavow  and  disannul  what  his  predecessor 
had  ratified,  an  expedient  which  does  the  greatest  injury  possible 
to  the  Cedth  of  nations.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Parga  aner  long  pro- 
tracted negotiations,  dai^rs,  plots,  and  e^^en  attacks  by  its  invete- 
rate foe,  was  surrendered  to  him  by  British  authorities^  whilst  the 
wretch^  inhabitants  were  driven  ab  arts  etfocis  without  a  place 
on  which  to  lay  their  beads,  and  obliged  to  be  content  with  ]  49,425/* 
given  as  a  fuU  compensation  for  property  worth  at  least  five  or 
perhaps  ten  times  that  sum.  The  departure  of  this  expatriated 
and  heroic  people  from  the  land  of  their  forefathers  is  too  aflecting 
to  be  omitted. 

Notice  having  been  given,  that  a  large  Ottoman  force  was  ready 
to  enter  their  tenitory,  the  Pai^hiotes  instandy  held  a  consultation, 
and  sent  to  inform  the  Briti^  commandant,  that  if  one  single 
Turk  were  allowed  to  pass  the  boundary  line,  before  they  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  quitting  the  place,  they  would  put  to  d^lh  their 
wives  and  children,  and  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity 
against  any  force,  whether  Turkish  or  Christian,  which  should  at« 
tempt  to  violate  the  solemn  pledge  given  to  them  by  the  British  au- 
thorities. 

The  English  naval  commander,  seeing,  by  Uie  preparations  made, 
that  their  resolution  was  fixed,  dispatched  information  of  it  to  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  at  Corfou,  who  instandy  sent  someofiicers 
to  expostulate  with  the  Parghiotes.  When  these  arrived  at  the 
city,  they  found  the  niliabitants  busily  employed  in  disinterring  the 
bones  of  Uicir  ancestors  from  the  cliurdies  and  cemeteries,  and 
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burniDgy  or  burying' them  in  secret  places,  to  prevent  tbrir  pro-' 
fanation  by  tbe  Turks.  The  Priraates,  with  the  Frolopapas  or: 
chief-priest  at  their  head,  assured  the  delegates,  that  the  meditated 
sacrifice  would  immediately  be  executed,  unless  the  entrance  of  the 
Turks  could  be  stayed,  and  the  embarkation  of  their  countrymen 
protected.  This  appeared  to  be  no  idle  threat,  and  fortunately 
means  were  found  to  prevent  tlie  advance  of  the  Ottoman  forces. 
In  the  mean  time  an  English  frigate  anchored  in  the  port ;  and. 
this  brave  people,  having  knelt  down  to  kiss  for  the  last  time  tbe 
land  which  gave  them  birth, commenced. their  embarkation.  Some 
carried  away  a  handful  of  the  soil  to  be  a  memento  of  their  wrongs, 
and  a  stimulus  for  tlieir  posterity  to  redress  them  ;  others  took  for 
the  same  purpose  a  small  portion  from  the  pile  of  those  sacred 
ashes  which  were  once  animated  by  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors ; 
and  many  carried  off]  the  bones  which  they  had  not  time  to  bum. 
When  the  bands  of  the  Albanian  robber  reached  the  gates,  all 
within  was  sohtude  and  silence;  the  city  received  its  infidel  garrison 
as  Babybn  or  Palmyra  salutes  the  Christian  traveller  in  the  Desert: 
nothing  breathed,  nothing  moved ;  the  houses  were  desolate,  the 
nation  was  extinct,  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  almost  consumed- 
to  ashes,  whilst  the  only  sign  that  living  creatures  had  been  there, 
was  the  smoke  slowly  ascending  from  the  ftmeral  piles.  This  ac- 
count has  been  formally  denied,  but  we  have  tlie  best  reasons  for. 
believing  it  to  be  undeniably  true. 

Thus  fell  Christian  Pai^a  A.D.  1818,  and  its  conqueror  re- 
garded this  as  the  most  brilliant  bf  all  his  acliievements.  The  de- 
tails of  the  negotiations  into  which  he  entered  with  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  correspondence 
of  these  two  persons,  and  their  meetings,  public  and  private,  would 
furnish  abundant  matter  for  reflection;  but  we  refrain  from  touching 
upon  these  matters  for  the  present :  one  anecdote,  however,  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  which  so  strongly  marks  the  chaiacter  of 
the  hero  of  this  memoir,  tliat  we  cannot  refuse  its  insertion.  Sir 
Thomas  had  received  a  young  lion  from  one  of  the  Barbary  chiefs, 
which  became  at  length  rather  an  expensive  annoyance  to  his 
master.  However,  a  lion  is  a  royal  present ;  and  conceiving  tliis 
a  good  opportunity  of  complimenting  the  old  lion  of  Joannina,  he 
sent  a  letter,  begging  his  acceptance  of  the  royal  beast.  Ali  is  said 
to  have  smiled,  and  to  have  returned  an  answer  couched  in  some- 
thing like  the  following  terms :  <'  Ali  Pasha's  compliments  to  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  is  in  no  want  of  lions,  but  will  be  happy 
to  accept  this,  on  condition  that  Sir  Thomas  will  permit  him  to 
turn  it  loose  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Parga." 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  tliis  city,  Ali  visited  his  new  ac- 
quisition, and  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its 
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site.  All  Illyricum  and  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  great  part  of  Ma* 
cedonia,  with  the  northern  provinces  of  Grecia  Propria,  to  the 
very  confines  of  Attica,  were  under  his  dominion.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  his  states  he  had  built  strong  castles,  and  fortified 
the  mountain  passes  and  defiles.  He  had  become  not  only  the 
greatest  landed  proprietor  in  his  dominions,  but  had  amassed  a 
treasure  amounting  to  several  millions  sterling,  in  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels.  He  had  taken  off  all  the  powerful  Beys,  Agas  and  Pashas^ 
who  were  opposed  to  his  interests  ;  he  had  destroyed  all  the  inde- 
pendent republics,  and  established  his  oldest  and  most  faithful  AU 
banian  captains  in  every  important  place :  despising  the  inactivity, 
blindness,  and  temporizing  policy  of  the  Ottoman  Uovemment,  he 
began  to  entertain  serious  intentions  of  throwing  off  that  nominal 
allegiance  which  he  had  hitherto  professed,  and  of  assuming  the 
title,  as  he  had  long  ago  assumed  the  authority,  of  a  sovereign. 

These  pretensions  and  these  lofty  ideas  were  principally  encou- 
raged and  kept  alive  by  the  facility  with  which  Parga  was  sur- 
rendered to  him,  by  the  favour  he  experienced  from  the  Britisb 
Government,  and  by  that  flattery  and  subserviency  which  many  of 
its  officers  and  agents  were  idways  ready  to  exhibit.  He  was 
already  kins  in  his  own  ideas  from  the  first  moment  that  he  set  his 
foot  upon  the  rock  of  Parga :  he  then  began  more  openly  to  deve- 
lop his  projects,  and  to  display  his  contempt  for  the  Porte,  until 
that  power,  stirred  up  at  length  to  resent  his  insults,  and  burning  to 
gain  possession  of  his  treasures,  collected  its  unwieldy  strength, 
and  took  the  field  against  him :  in  doing  this,  however,  it  gave  such 
manifest  proofs  of  impotency  and  incapacity  for  action,  as  to 
point  out  the  moment  for  its  oppressed  Helots  to  shake  off  the 
yoke.  If  the  Greeks  then  should  ultimately  recover  th^r  long- 
lost  liberties,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  will,  what  evident  reason 
shall  we  have  to  admire  the  wise  but  mysterious  purposes  of  Pro- 
vidence, who,  though  he  permitted  this  Albanian  savage  to  exist  for 
a  time  as  the  scourge  and  terror  of  his  species,  was  training  him 
up  to  be  an  instrument  of  liberation  to  a  people  who  had  groaned 
under  the  iron  rod  of  slavery  during  a  period  of  four  centuries  ! 
But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  memoir. 

The  first  overt  act  of  Ali's  insolence  and  contempt  of  his  so* 
vereign's  authority  occurred  in  April  18^0.  Two  Albanians  whom 
he  had  suborned  for  his  detestable  purpose,  rode  up  briskly  to  the 
door  of  the  Grand  Signer's  Chamberlain,  Pashou  Bey,  and  upon 
his  looking  out  from  a  window  to  know  their  business,  both  fired 
their  pistols  at  his  head,  though  without  eflfect.  They  then  put  spurs 
to  their  horses  and  endeavoured  to  escape :  one  of  the  fugitives,  how« 
ev«r,  was  taken  by  a  party  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  being  put  to 
the  torture,  confessed  the  truth,  that  he  and  liis  companion  had 
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been  hined  by  Ali  Pasha  to  assassinate  the  Cbamberiain,  andnsl 
whom  be  had  conceived  an  inextinguishable  hatrod,  although  one 
of  his  own  grandsons  had  espoused  Pashou's  daughter.  The  Sul- 
tan, already  anxious  to  chastise  the  Albanian  rebel  and  trmsfier 
bis  boards  to  the  imperial  Treasury,  was  so  incensed  by  this  atnn 
eious  act  that  he  instantly  took  measures  of  attack,  although  in  the 
first  instance  he  adopted  a  slow  and  cautious  policy.  He  afv 
pointed  a  considerable  number  of  new  military  governors  to  the 
principal  posts  on  the  outskirts  of  Ali's  territories,  removed  some 
of  his  most  faithful  adherents  under  the  pretence  of  favour,  ba- 
nished or  strangled  many  of  his  adherents  in  the  Divan,  strengthened 
the  Turkish  garrisons,  and  dispatched  a  corps  of  observation  into 
the  regions  of  Mount  Pindus.  These  preparations  did  not  escape 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  old  Hon.  He  became  seriously  alarmed, 
and  at  first  bad  recourse  to  his  usual  arts  of  bribery,  and  to  the 
most  abject  supplications,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  storm ; 
but  this  time  he  failed.  The  Sultan  was  inexorable,  and  an  official 
declaration,  **  that  any  person  who  pleaded  in  the  cause  of  All 
should  lose  his  head,"  very  soon  silenced  all  tongues  in  his  behalf. 
After  the  necessary  preparations  were  completed,  a  squadrwr 
was  dispatched  to  act  agaimt  Ali  by  sea ;  and  the  army  of  observa** 
tion  having  been  considerably  rmnforced,  its  command  was  given 
to  bis  sworn  enemy  Pashou  bey.  Orders  at  tiie  same  time  were 
issued  to  the  Pasha  of  Scutari,  the  Rumelic  Valasee,  and  other 
great  chieftains  of  the  Turkish  £mpire,  to  bring  forward  thrir  con- 
tingents to  the  attack  of  their  ancient  enemy.  To  oppose  his  an<* 
tagonists,  Ali  adopted  in  great  measure  the  Guerilla  system,  as  the 
one  best  calculated  for  his  mountainous  regions.  But  he  neglected 
the  great  means  of  success :  his  avarice  got  tiie  better  of  his 
prudence ;  he  spared  his  cofiers ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  his 
chiefs,  seduced  by  the  promises  and  terrified  by  the  threats  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  his  best  troops  de» 
serted  to  the  enemy.  After  being  defeated  in  several  engagements, 
and  seeing  the  Ottoman  forces  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pindus 
chain,  he  had  recourse  to  his  old  fiiends  and  allies  the  English : 
but  times  were  now  changed ;  he  was  no  longer  able  to  give  assist- 
ance in  return ;  and  gratitude  in  politics  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  however  sobl  him  arms  and  ammunition,  which  as^ 
sisted  him  in  re-oi^aniang  his  Guerilla  troops,  and  with  these  be 
contrived  to  prolong  the  contest  until  die  Greek  insurrection  broke 
out  under  Prince  Ypsilanti  in  Moldavia  and  WaHachia.  Btibra 
the  Turks  inclosed  him  in  his  citadel  of  Joannina,  he  made  a  second 
application  to  our  Ionian  authorities,  and  demanded  whether 
they  would  protect  him  by  Amt  flotiUa  in  passing  over  the  chan* 
|id  of  Corfou,  if  he  could  escape  to  Butrinto.    The  answer  le? 
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torned  was  to  this  eflect,— that  if  he  could  get  wathio  the  Briush  Um 
of  demarcation  (which  extends  as  far  as  mU-chaiuiel)  he  then  wouM 
be  protected.  His  request  of  an  escort  for  tlie  place  of  embarkation 
was  rehised ;  but  at  length,  after  many  pressing  entreaties,  inform^ 
tion  was  conveyed  to  him  secredy,  tliat  some  English  gun^boats 
would  be  lying  at  Butrinto  during  a  certain  period,  upon  which  he 
might  seize  and  pass  over  in  safety ;  but  that  no  open  assistanoe 
could  be  given  to  a  declared  rebel  of  the  Porte.  Again,  in  Uiis 
instance  also,  Ali  was  betnQred  by  his  own  avarice :  he  hesitated  to 
depart  without  his  treasures,  and  expected  that  if  it  were  known  he 
was  about  to  remove  these,  the  Albanians  would  revolt  and  put 
him  to  death.  During  his  vacillation  the  Turkish  troops  advanced 
to  Joannina  and  cut  off  his  retreat,  whilst  their  flotilla  blockaded 
the  coasts  of  Epinis. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  tliis  part  of 
Ab^l  eventful  history ;  such  as  the  great  diversion  made  in  his  favour 
by  the  Greek  insurrection  in  Moldavia^  and  most  especially  by  that 
in  the  Morea ;  ht»  proclamations  in  favour  of  the  Grecian  cause ; 
his  declarations  that  he  had  become  a  Chrisdan,  and  was  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  the  Cross;  his  politic  measures  in  arming  the 
SouUots  and  replacing  that  heroic  people  in  their  impregnable  for* . 
tresses,  from  whence  diey  scattered  terror  and  destruction  among 
his  enemies,  and  where  they  still  exist  breatliing  again  the  air  of 
freedom  and  bidding  stem  defiance  to  their  antagonists.  These  and 
other  corresponding  events  will  come  with  greater  propriety  into  a 
memorial  of  the  war  in  Greece,  which  we  are  preparing  for  a  sue* 
ceecfing  number  of  our  Journal.  In  the  mean  time,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  the  Sultan  had  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
slowness  of  the  operations  carried  on  against  tliis  arch-rebel.  Pa-* 
shou  Bey  was  superseded  in  his  command  of  the  Ottoman  army, 
which  was  given  to  the  intrepid  and  adventurous  Chourschid 
Pasha. 

This  general  soon  changed  the  fieice  of  affairs :  he  completely, 
routed  tlie  Albanian  troops  opposed  to  him,  and  took  All's  two 
sons  Mouchtar  and  Veli  prisoners,  who  were  exiled  into  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  but  soon  afterwarck  decapitated  for  holding  cor- 
respondence with  their  father's  aJies.  At  length  the  Ottoman 
army  advanced  to  Joannina;  Ali  retreated  into  his  fortified  serai  of 
Litaritza,  and  thus  the  old  lion  was  completely  at  bay«  Here 
again  operations  proceeded  slowly ;  for  the  Turkish  troops^  though 
among  the  best  in  the  world  to  defend  a  fortress,  are  the  very  worst 
to  attack  one,  principally  through  their  ignorance  in  the  art  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  great  deficiency  of  their  battering-trains  and 
every  other  species  of  artillery.  Ali  from  his  foruess,  which  wasc 
much  better  supplied  with  cannon,  contrived  to  protract  the  siege 
eighteen  months,  to  annoy  his  antagonists  by  gallant  sorties^  to 
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destroy  them  from  his  batteries,  and  to  endanger  the  very  'exist-' 
ence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  miseries,  however,  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  this  once-flourishing  and  populous  city 
endured  between  the  two  contending  parties,  must  not  be  omitted 
in  our  narrative,  one  main  object  of  which  is  to  pourtray  some  of 
those  calamities  to  which  the  human  race,  under  a  Mahometan 
Government,  is  necessarily  and  constantly  exposed. 

As  soon  as  the  Turkish  army  was  seen  encamped  upon  the 
heights  of  Driscos,  the  lake  was  covert  with  barks  full  <^  women 
and  children  of  the  first  families  endeavouring  to  escape.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  tyrant  having  given  his  Albanian  troops  permission 
tx)  plunder  a  city  which  he  was  unable  to  defend,  tlie  houses  were 
immediately  filled  with  a  lawless  soldiery.  One  of  the  first  objects 
of  pillage  was  the  cathedral,  where  the  Greeks,  and  even  the  1  urks 
themselves,  had  deposited  their  mast  precious  effects.  Nodiing 
was  respected ;  the  very  tombs  of  the  archbishops  were  broke  open 
in  search  of  precious  relics,  and  the  sanctuary  was  polluted  by  the 
blood  of  the  robbers  themselves,  as  they  disputed  with  each  other 
for  the  possession  of  the  sacred  vases.  The  city  ofiered  a  most  de- 
plorable spectacle  on  all  sides :  neither  Christians  nor  Mahometans 
were  respected :  the  harems  of  these,  and  the  gynieceons  of  those, 
were  forced  open,  and  displayed  the  cruel  sight  of  modesty  strug* 
gling  with  violence.  Cries  and  groans  and  the  crash  of  arms  re- 
sounded  on  all  sides,  when  a  terrible  detonation  announced  the  de- 
struction of  Joannina.  A  shower  of  shot  and  shells,  grenades  and 
Congreve-rockets,  spread  carnage,  fire  and  devastation  through 
every  quarter  of  the  town  for  the  space  of  two  hours.  Ali,  seated 
on  one  of  the  bastions  of  his  fortress,  like  the  exterminating  angel, 
directed  its  destructive  fire,  which  soon  levelled  to  the  ground  this 
once-flourish'mg  capital,  widi  its  public  edifices. 

Those  of  the  people  who  could  escape  from  the  flames,  carrying 
in  the'  itrain  friends  and  relatives,  half-burned  or  mutilated  by  the 
explosion  of  the  shells,  women  loaded  with  their  children,  and  old 
men  enfeebled  by  age,  had  scarcely  passed  the  palisade  of  mount 
Pactoras  before  they  were  attacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Ottoman  army.  So  iieir  from  protecting  the  unfortunate  b^gs, 
who  had  escaped  the  carnage,  these  Rumelian  hordes  fell  upon 
defenceless  ciuzens,  plundering  them  without  mercy,  and  tearing 
their  sons  and  daughters  fi-om  their  arms :  uttering  the  most  pierc- 
ing cries,  the  poor  wretches  dispersed,  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
to  the  mountains ;  but  they  were  there  met  by  another  set  of  plun- 
derers and  assassins,  in  the  savage  mountaineers,  who  had  assemUed 
to  get  their  share  of  the  booty.  Despair  at  length  gave  courage  and 
strength  to  Jthe  fugitives  :  some  feeble  women  succeeded  in  passing 
the  lofty  chain  of  mount  Olitzika  into  the  pliuns  of  Thesprotia ; 
others,  seized  with  the  pains  of  premature  labour,  perished  in  the 
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forests ;  many  young  women,  after  having  disfigured  themseives  by 
the  inost  dreadfdl  mutilattons,  that  they  might  become  objects  of 
disgust  to  the  barbarians,  like  virgin  martyrs  in  the  times  of  perse- 
cution, concealed  themselves  in  caverns,  where  they  perished  of 
hunger ;  all  the  defiles  and  paths  were  strewed  with  wounded  and ' 
dying  men,  or  with  their  corpses :  and  thus,  for  the  crimes  of  one 
villain,  a  city  containing  thirty  thousand  souls  was  overwhelmed 
with  unutterable  calamities.  « 

'  Such  was  the  fate  of  Joannina,  and  no  better  in  a  short  time  was 
that  of  its  destroyer.  Amidst  the  general  distress,  however^  of  this ' 
protracted  siege.  All's  fortitude  never  once  forsook  him.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  captains  and  their  troops  had  now  deserted  him ;  • 
ah  epidemic  disorder  raged  in  his  garrison ;  his  chief  engineer, 
Carette,  a  Neapolitan  adventurer,  had  gone  over  to  his  enemies;* 
and  this  renegade  pointed  their  fire  with  such  effect  against  his  for-* 
tress  as  obliged  him  to  retire  into  his  old  serai  in  the  castron :  there 
was  the  tomb  of  his  wife  Erminia ;  there  he  had  long  ago  trans- 
ported the-  greatest  part  of  his  treasures ;  thither  also  he  con-' 
veyed  his  favourite  Vasilikee.  Famine,  in  all  its  attendant  hor-* 
rors^  at  last  made  its  appearance  in  his  fortress ;  yet  even  then  the ' 
courageous  old  lion  disdained  to  ask  for  quarter;  with  the  best  of 
his  still  faithful  Albanians  he  made  a  saUy  firom  the  citadel,  crossed 
the  lake  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  carried  off'  some  flocks  of 
sheep  from  the  opposite  mountains  of  Zagori,  and  returned  with  his 
plunder  in  safety  to  the  castron.  At  length  he  was  cut  off  from^ 
that  resource,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succour  from  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  vigorously  blockaded  by  about  25,000  troops.  In  this 
extremity  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  Chourschid  Pasha,  who, 
to  induce  him  more  readily  to  surrender,  and  to  assure  him  of  the 
Sultan's  determined  perseverance,  informed  him  that  Ismael  Pasha- 
and  Hussein  Pasha,  two  commanders  who  had  been  recalled  from 
Joannina  on  account  of  their  dilatory  measures,  had  been  be- 
headed at  Constantinople.  Ali  replied,  that  neither  his  head  nor 
his  ushes  should  be  insulted ;  intimating  at  the  same  time  his  re- 
solution of  blowing  up  himself,  his  citadel,  and  all  his  treasures 
into  the  air  by  means  of  2000  banek  of  powder  that  were  in  the 
magazine,  unless  the  Sultan  granted  him  his  life  and  a  free  pardon. 
This  threat,  especially  the  fear  of  losing  Ali's  treasure,  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  war,  impelled  Chourschid  to  enter  into  a  treaty- 
and  to  feign  acquiescence  in  his  views.  After  some  time  he  in-* 
formed  Ali,  by  the  Seraskier,  that  the  Grand  Signer  had  granted 
him  a  pardon,  which  was  even  then  upon  the  road ;  but  that  no 
step  could  be  taken  except  after  a  personal  interview :  he  assured 
him  also,  that  not  only  a  pardon  was  granted  him,  but  permission 
to  retire  into  a  place  of  security  with  half  his  treasures.   This  was 
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»  cunning  stroVe  of  policy :  had  the  ofier  of  pardon  been  unaccom- 
panied widi  permi8sio6  to  retain  any  part  of  la%  wealth,  Ali,  who 
was  as  much  attached  to  it  as  to  life  itself,  never  would  have  yielded: 
Itad  the  whole  been  allowed  him,  he  would  have  suspected  the  de- 
ceit. In  the  present  instance  he  consented  to  the  desired  inter- 
view,  which  it  was  proposed  should  take  place  upon  the  island : 
thither  then  he  repaired^  after  being  assured  that  every  thing  in  the 
citadel  should  remain  upon  the  same  footing  as  he  might  leave  it: 
but  he  trusted  more  to  the  faithfuUest  of  his  faithful  slaves  Selim, 
whom  he  ordered  to  remain  with  a  lighted  match  at  the  door  of 
the  magazine,  ready  to  blow  it  up  at  his  master's  order,  or  in  case 
the  enemy  should  gain  possession  of  the  place. 

.  Ali,  thus  blinded  as  to  his  approaching  fate,  proceeded  with 
about  a  doseen  of  his  c^icers  to  the  Island  of  the  Lake.  The  Sera- 
skier  had  ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared  for  him,  in  tlie 
most  superb  style  possible,  in  the  very  monastery,  nay,  it  is  said  in 
the  very  apartment,  where  tlie  unfortunate  Mustafk  Pasha  of  Del- 
vino  hwi  been  starved  to  death  by  his  inexorable  decree.  Here  be 
MTzs  treated  in  a  ma^i6cent  manner  for  several  days,  and  had  va- 
rious conferences  with  the  Turkish  officers,  of  whom  many  bad 
formeily  been  in  his  service;  and  all  gave  him  strong  assurance  of 
his  pardon :  this  con6dence  was  increased  by  his  considering  tliat 
the  fatal  match  was  in  the  hands  of  his  trusty  Selim,  and  that  his 
head  without  his  riches  would  be  no  particular  object  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  Sukan. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  afTairs  on  the  5tli  of  February  1829, 
when  Chourschid  Pasha  dispatclied  Hassan  the  Seraskier,  formerly 
High  Admiral  of  the  Porte,  to  announce  to  Ali  the  anival  of  his 
pardon.  He  was  congratulated  upon  tins  intelligence,  and  request- 
ed to  show  a  corresponding  sense  of  the  favour  in  a  ready  and  dlieer- 
ful  submission,  by  ordering  Selim  U>  extinguish  bis  torch,  and  the 
garrison  to  surrender. 

Alt's  eyes  were  opened  by  these  demands ;  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  He  answered,  ''that  uppn  quitting  the  citadel  he  bad  com- 
manded Selim  to  obey  his  verbal  order  only,  and  that  no  other 
would  have  the  least  eflect  upon  tiiat  incorruptible  agent:  he  re- 
quested liberty  therefore  to  go  and  give  the  order  in  person.  This 
permission  was  refused :  a  long  debate  ensued,  in  which  Ali  ex- 
erted all  his  address,  but  in  vain.  The  attendants  of  the  Seraskier 
gave  him  the  strongest  assurances,  even  swearing  upon  die  Koran, 
tfiat  there  was  no  intention  to  deceive  him. 

'  Ali,  after  some  hesitation,  d^nanded  a  sight  of  the  firman,  and 
a  forged  instrument  was  put  into  his  hands :  feeUng  that  notliing 
Qould  now  alter  his  situation,  but  determined  to  make  every  exer- 
tion possible  for  his  own  pje$ervationj  he  requested  the  sigtiiatuce 
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and  oath  of  the  Pasha,  and  of  all  his  principal  officers,  to  the  truth 
of  the  deed  and  the  fidelity  of  their  observance  of  it.  This  being 
instantly  done  to  his  satis£scUon,  he  drew  from  his  bosoni  the  half 
of  a  ring  which  corresponded  to  another  half  wluch  Selim  had  in 
his  possession.  **  Go/'  said  he,  ^  present  this  to  Selim,  and  that 
ferocious  lion  will  be  changed  into  a  timid  and  obedient  lamb*'' 
So  it  happened :  when  Selim  saw  this  token  from  his  master,  he  in- 
stantly prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground  and  extinguished  the 
match ;  but  before  he  could  rise  again  he  was  transfixed  by  the 
poignards  of  the  assassins.  Upon  Ali's  order  being  shown  to  tlie 
garrison,  the  Imperial  standard  was  hobted  upon  his  last  strong 
hold,  and  his  power  was  gone. 

During  these  transactions  Ali  was  seated  in  the  convent  among 
his  few  remaining  friends,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  worn  out  by 
wounds  and  watching  and  fatigue :  he  was  himself  sufiering  under 
a  want  of  repose  and  an  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  though  his 
features  did  not  even  in  this  extremity  betray  his  inward  emotions. 
He  sate  opposite  the  door  which  led  to  the  audience  chamber^ 
when,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Hassan  Pasha,  Omar 
Bey  Brioni,  the  Selictar,  and  several  other  Turkish  officers,  entered 
with  tlieir  attendants.    At  the  sight  of  them  Ali  arose  with  impe- 
tuosity, and  ffrasping  one  of  his  pistols,  cried  out  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  to  Hassan  Pasha,  ^' Stop,*-what  is  that  you  bring  to 
me  ?"    '<  The  firman  of  your  sovereign :  know  you  not  his  sacred 
characters  ? "    "  Yes,"  said  Ali, "  and  I  reverence  them."  "  If  so," 
replied  the  other,  **  submit  to  your  fate,  perform  your  ablutions,  and 
offer  up  your  prayers  to  God  and  his  Prophet;   for  your  head  is 
demanded."    Ali  stayed  not  for  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  but 
exclaimed,  ''  My  head  is  not  to  be  obtained  so  easily,"  and  these 
words  were  accompanied  by  a  pistoUball,  which  broke  the  ihigh  of 
Hassan.     With*  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he  then  drew  forth  his 
other  pistols,  whilst  his  followers  did  the  same,  and  laid  two  more 
of  his  adversaries  dead  at  his  feet:  he  was  then  levelling  a  loaded 
blunderbuss  at  the  rest,  when  the  Selictar,  in  the  midst  of  the  affiray, 
shot  him  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.     Anodier  ball  struck 
him  on  the  breast;  he  rolled  oflftlie  Divan  upon  the  floor^  and  before 
he  expired  had  just  time  to  cry  out  to  one  of  his  attendants,  *^  Go, 
roy  fiiend,  dispatch  poor  Vasilikee,  that  these  vile  dogs  may  not  pro- 
fane her  beauteons  person."  Many  of  his  followers  shared  the  fate 
of  their  master,  and  four  of  the  principal  Turkish  officers  were  killed 
or  wounded.     His  head  being  then  separated  from  his  body,  and 
embalmed,  was  sent  next  day  to  Constantinople,  where  it  arrived 
on  the  2dnl  of  February  in  custody  of  the  Selictar,  who  escorted 
thither  also  his  wife  Vasilikee,  and  a  litde  grandson  aged  eight  years, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  harem  and  treasures.  The  march 
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of  this  officer  to  the  Sublime  Porte  was  like  an  ancient  triumph ; 
he  was  received  with  acclamations  that  made  the  very  shores  of 
-the  Bosporus  ring  again,  and  his  dispatches  were  presented  in 
great  form  to  the  Sultan  by  the  Grand  Vizir  himself;  On  the^4th, 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  the  head  of  All 
was  exhibited  at  the  great  portal  of  the  seraglio,  with  a  yafta  or 
inscription  suspended  to  it,  the  purport  of  which  went  to  de- 
clare, 

**  That  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  world,  how  Ali  Pasha  of  Te- 
peleni  for  thirty  to  forty  years  past  had  received  innumerable 
favours  from  Ihe  Sublime  Porte;  that  many  domains  and  districts 
had  been  confided  to  his  administration ;  that  he,  with  his  children 
and  relations,  had  enjoyed  numberless  marks  of  the  Imperial 
bounty :  but  that,  far  from  showing  gratitude  for  this,  he  dared, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  oppress  the  people 
both  by  deceit  and  by  force ;  that  history  does  not  contain  an  ex- 
ample of  such  profound  malignity  as  his.  That,  occupied  inces- 
■sandy  in  his  culpable  projects,  he  promoted  rebellion  both  within 
and  without  his  own  territories,  to  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple confided  to  his  trust  by  the  Supreme  Being.  That  from  some 
he  took  their  goods,  from  others  their  lives  and  honour,  as  the 
cities  of  Jenischer,  of  Monastir,  of  Saragol,  and  others  can  testify; 
whilst  he  frequently  canied  off  entire  families  and  rendered  desti- 
tute the  hearths  of  the  Albanians.  That  for  a  long  time  the  Porte  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  these  enormities,  but  widiout  efiect.  He 
continued  his  criminal  course,  and  pushed  his  audacity  so  far  as 
to  fire  upon  some  of  his  adversaries,  domiciliated  at  Constanti- 
nople itself,  the  residence  of.  the  Calife,  the  very  centre  of  secu- 
rity. 

*^  That  after  this  open  violation  of  the  rights  of  Majesty,  which 
rendered  a  public  example  necessary,  he  was  deprived  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  another  charged  with  the  administration  of  his  govern- 
ment :  that  he  then  threw  off  the  mask,  raised  the  flag  of  rebel- 
Jion,  and  entrenched  himself  in  the  Imperial  fortress  of  Joannina: 
that,  supposing,  in  the  illusions  of  his  vanity,  he  could  brave  the 
power  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  he  undertook  at  length  to  realize  that 
'plan  of  treason  which  he  so  long  had  meditated.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Greeks  broke  out;  and  Ali,  giving  himself  up  to  his 
projects  of  vengeance,  employed  vast  sums  in  arming  the  people 
of  the  Morea  and  other  provinces  against  the  children  of  the 
Faith :  that  this  last  proof  of  his  perversity  of  course  rendered  bis 
condemnation  inevitable;  for  the  Holy  Law,  as  well  as  the  safety 
of  the  empire,  demanded  his  destruction :  that  he.  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  victorious  Seraskier  of  Rumelia,  Chourschid 
Ahmed  Pasha,  and  the  sentence  3f  deatli,  launched  against  him  in 
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the  Sublime  Fet&h  of  the  Mufti,  had  been  executed  in  conformity 
with  the  orders  of  his  Highness.  Behold,  then,  the  head  separated 
from  the  body  of  this  traitor  to  his  religion,  Ali  Pasha  of  Tepe- 
leni." 

.  So  terminated  this  Albanian  robber's  extraordinary  and  eventful 
career :  and  what  sources  of  reflection  it  opens  to .  the  mind  I 
Our  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  us  to  waste  time  upon .  the 
common-place  topics  of  ambition,  the  height  to  which  it  soars, 
and  from  which  it  is  generally  precipitated  when  unconnected  with 
political  wisdom  and  with  private  virtue.  But  one  observation 
we  must  be  permitted  to  make  upon  that  partially  true  and  par- 
tially false  inscription,,  which  was  exhibited  with  the  head  of.  Ali 
Pasha,  (and  we  speak  from  some  acquaintance  gf  auld  lang  syne 
with  the  man,  and  from  some  knowledge  of  his  country,)  that 
his  tyranny  was  not  half  so  intolerable  to  his  subjects,  nor  so 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  as  that  of  his  con- 
queror. 

Ali  existed,  indeed,  in  the  character  of  a  single  overgrown  tyrant, 
ferocious  to  the  last  degree  when  his  passions  were  opposed  or  his 
interests  at  stake.     But  to  what  a  small  distance  does  the  effect  of 
tyranny,  con6ned  to  one  man,  extend,  when  compared  with  that 
lengthened  chain  of  graduated  despotism  which  binds  every  pro- 
*  vince  under  tiie  Sultan's  sway!    where  that  theocratic  principle 
predominates,  which  renders  every  M  ahometan,  even  the  vilest  of 
the  vile,  lord  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  Christian  brethren ! 
.where  he  himself  is  at  the  unrestrained  mercy  of  his  superiors, 
and  they  again  are  subject  to  the  capricious  interested  violence  of 
tlieir  Imperial  master!  Look,  too,  at  the  moral  and  physical  situa- 
tion of  Albania,  as  it  existed  under  Ali  Pasha,  and  compare  it 
with  the  other  territories  of  the  Sublime   Porte.     Though  his 
actions  were  often  unjust,  and  his  intentions  far  from  disinterest- 
ed, still  he  did   considerable  good.     He  reconciled  and  conso- 
fidated  jarring  barbarous  tribes,  and  put  an  end  to  that  terrible 
system  of  revenge  for  blood,  which  perpetuated  quarrels  and  mur- 
ders from  generation  to  generation.     Though  he  frequently  com- 
mitted acts  of  injusuce  himself,  yet  he  severely  punished  them  in 
others,  and  generally  with  inflexible  justice :  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  respects,  he  made  no  partial  distinction  between  Turks, 
Albanians,  and  Christians.     He  extirpated  banditti  from  his  do- 
minions, and  established  an  excellent  police  in  all  his  cities,  which 
he  both  adorned  and  improved.     He  constructed  roads  and  canals 
for  the  greater  facility  of  internal  trade,  and  ports  for  external  com- 
merce. Above  all  things,  and  what  was  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a 
Mahometan,  he  granted  religious  toleration  throughout  his  whole 
dominions ;  so  that  whilst  the  traveller  could  visit  the  country  of 
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All.  Pasha  and  find  there  comparative  luxury  and  convenience; 
whilst  the  merchant  could  traverse  the  Albanian  mountains  with 
security  under  his  iEgis,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  could  worship 
their  God  without  molestation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  delineate  the 
opposite  picture,  since  the  affairs  of  Turkey  have  lately  been  so 
frequently  brought  under  the  public  eye.  We  shall  only  express 
our  ardent  wishes,  that  many  months  may  not  elapse  before  tiiat 
Barbarian  Power  may  be  chased  from  the  beautiful  realms  which 
it  has  so  long  polluted. 


Art.  XVI. — Literature  of  the  Dutch  Jews.  Poezjf  van  Mr.  boat 
da  Co9ta.    Twee  Deelen,  Leyden,  1821. 

TT  is  strange,  while  curiosity  has  been  winging  her  way  to  almost 
1  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  that  a  country  whose  vicinity 
IS  immediate ;  whose  language  has  with  ours  a  common  origin  ; 
whose  political  power  and  influence  once  threatened  to  obscure  or 
even  to  destroy  our  own,  should  have  been  almost  abandoned  by 
inquiry.  Yet  similar  religious  sympathies;  a  busy  commercial  in- 
tercourse ;  habits  remarkably  coincident,  would  seem  to  claim  a 
special  regard.  The  country  we  refer  to  is  Holland.  Time  was 
when  her  writers  were  the  fountain  from  whence  our  fathers  drew 
the  streams  of  truth  and  wisdom.  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Boerhaave 
^nd  others,  gave  a  more  permanent  character  to  our  literature  than 
the  men  of  any  other  age  or  nation.  It  was  Holland  more  than  all 
that  fed  the  flame  of  inquiry,  and  marched  onwards  with  us  en- 
couraging and  encouraged  in  the  straight- forward  path  of  reforma* 
fion.  It  is  Holland  that  still  exhibits  the  most  delightful  picture 
of  the  genial  influence  of  toleration  and  free  inquiry  upon  the  gene-' 
ral  happiness,  ^nd  which  invites  us  to  contemplate  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  so  honourably  distinguish  its  legislators,  and 
which  have  produced  so  beneflcial  an  eflect  upon  its  present  well- 
being. 

Contrast  the  state  of  Holland  with  that  of  Spain.  Tlie  latter, 
privileged  with  every  charm  Which  fertility  and  beauty  could  add 
to  a  climate  singularly  benignant,— ^a  land  which  God  created  for  a 
paradise,  has  been  converted  by  bigotry  and  misnile  into  a  de- 
flate prison. — There,  the  fear  of  one  shadowy  and  unreal  evil  has 
led  to  the  sacrifice  of  every  substaritial  good.  Not  the  splendid 
tributes  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  not  the  possession  of  many  an  El 
Dorado,  have  been  able  to  counterbalance  or  counteract  the  ra-. 
▼ages  of  civil  and  religious  despotism.  But  Holland,  in  shaking 
on  the  yoke  of  slavery,  shook  ofTthe  clogs  upon  her  prosperity  and 
her  trtie  greatness :  and  though  she  possesses  no  mines  of  natural 
treasures ;  though  for  her  **  the  fig-tree  does  not  blossom,  and  the' 
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vine  Jidda  uo  incrai^sey  and  the  labour  of  the  oltve  fails/*  content- 
ment and  enjoyment  are  spread  over  her  provinces,  and  the  smiles 
of-oomfort  fill  all  her  gates; 

;.  In  Holland,  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  mutual  kindness  amonglhe 
various  reli^us  parties  gives  a  general  charm  to  society.  The 
barriers  of  lU-wilt  are  broken  down  by  an  all-pervading  philan- 
thropy. There  is  no  predominant,  no  domineering  influence ;  therp 
are  no  privileges  granted  to  a  spedal  few  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
disenfranchised  many.  Though  the  Calvinistic  church  is  the  esta^ 
blished  one,  yet  the  protection  of  the  Government  equally  watches 
over  the  rest.  The  diflerent  sects  often  mingle  in  a  commoQ  com- 
munion;  they  partake  together  of  the  sacraments;- wfaile>ven  Ca«> 
thplics  and  Jews  are  no  strangers  within  the  protestant  churches^ 
The  discussion  of  particular  dogmas  is  avoided  as  if  by  commoi^ 
consent.;.  Remonstrants,  Lutherans,  CaMnbts  and  Mennonites 
blend  in  the  profession  of  doctrines  common  to  all,  and  seem  little 
disposed,  to  venture  among  the  rocks  and -shoals  where  faidi  is  often 
in  danger  and  charity  is  wrecked*  We  witnessed  an  example  of 
the  general  and  generous  display  of  Christian  feeling,  when  the 
.Walloon  church  of  Amsterdam^  was  repaired  in  1816.  All  rdi« 
gious  parties  co-operated  to  defray  the  expense,  and  an  immediate 
collection  was  made  at  the  doors  of  the  several  churches,  which 
iMSiounte4  on  the  first  day  to  more  than  eight  thousand  florins, 
^  In  the  culture  of  the  benevolent  afiectiops  Holland  has  reaped  a 
rich  reward.  Its  most  respectable  patricians  are  the  descendants 
ipf  those  persecuted  Protestants  who, :  centuries  ago,  wandering 
houseless  and  homeless,  sought  its  hospitality  and  received  its  wd* 
.ccme.  ;  At  the  end  pf  the  sixteenth  century,  the  FlemingF^  and 
ot^er  foreigners  whom  the  cruelty  of  Philip  the  Second  had  driven 
from  their  native  dwellings,  found  an  .unmolested  retreat  on  the 
banks,  of  the  Amstel  and  throughout  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
J^etheriaods.  T^eir  number  v^as  greatly  increased  by  the  barbar 
rws  policy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  When  be  revoked  the  Edict 
•oC  Nantes,.(a  measure  which  banished  a  million  of  virtuous  and  vie 
luable  citizenst  and  among  them  men  illustrious  as  Basnage  and 
3ayle,  the  two  Saurins  and  Spanbeim,  Jurieu,  Huel;  and  David 
'Martin,  with  numerous  others  scarcely  less  distinguished,)  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  invited  within  its  "boundaries,  and  honoured 
with  rosmy  civil  privileges,  those  who  made  it  their  city  of  refuge. 
Buildings  were  erected  for  their  reception ;  money  was  advan^ 
for  the  establishment  of  their  fabrics.  In  a  won),  its  inhabitanta 
performed  all  the  duties  of  beneficent  charity,  and  have  gpithei^d  in 
a  hundred-fold  harvest.  For  seven  generations  the  children  of  those 
to  whom  dieir  fathers  gave  so  generous  an  asylum,  have  dwelt 
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"iifnong  them  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment*  of  religious  freedom, 
paying  with  ample  interest  the  debt  they  owed  to  the  o^Uon  that  sd 
cprdiadly  received  them. 

Of  late  years,  a  spirit  has  been  introduced  whieh  has  excited 
^ome  disquietude  among  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  religious  in- 
'Quiry  in  Holland,  Exclusive  favours  have  been  conferred  on  the 
Catholic  party,  and  several  Protestant  deputations  to  the  King  hare 
met  with  a  cold  or  even  a  repulsive  reception.  At  Gouda  a  cnurch 
has  been  wrested  from  the  latter  party,  its  original  and  constant 
)>ossessorB,  to  be  conferred  on  the  former.  The  union  of  Holland 
Vrlul  Bfil^um,  to  tlic  equal  annoyance  and  equal  injury  of  both, 
has  excited  and  kept  alive  a  tone  of  animosity  little  fnendly  to  the 
i)enevoIent  affections.  With  difierent  religions,  difierent  interestSy 
Uiflferent  habits,  and  different  languages,  they  have  no  point  of  ao- 
cordance  but  that  of  a  common  hatred  to  the  system  which  has 
1x)und  them  together.  The  tone  of  the  public  mind  is  however 
1»rpid  and  unenergetic.  The  trial  by  jury  was  surrendeed  almost 
wiSiout  a  struggle ;  and  though  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Holland  had  been  generally  pure,  and  the  judges  conscientious  and 
independent,  it  would  have  been  well  that  a  fortress  of  such  secu- 
rity should  not  have  been  ceded  to  power.  Vicious  as  was  the 
jury-*system,  it  had  in  it  the  elements  of  reform ;  it  made  the  citiiens 
in  some  respects  the  depositaries  and  the  guardians  of  the  publie 
£berties.  It  dispersed  a  portion  of  influence  amonff  the  people^  it 
awakened  an  interest  in  knowing,  and  a  pride  in  administering  the 
laws.  Affied  to  publicity,  it  gave  strength  to  the  weakness  that  was 
oppressed,  and  often  paraly^  the  mighty  arm  of  the  oppressor. 

The  too  general  ignorance  of  the  state  of  a  country  so  adjacent 
'to  our  own,  will  serve  to  excuse  these  observations.  Our  purpose 
was  to  refer  to  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Holland,  so  delightful  to 
'tiie  philanthropist ;  so  interestin|  to  the  man  of  letters ;  so  encou- 
raging to  the  pleasing  dreams  of  a  benevolent  anticipation.  The 
flame  of  literature,  which  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  over  the  Hebrew 
-Ustory  during  a  period  of  almost  general  darkness,  is  again  re- 


*  When,  under  Louii  BuoDaparte,  th«  aeat  of  Goweminent  wu  removed  to 
Amsterdam,  the  want  of  public  offices  induced  the  authorities  toemplor  many 
eitensive  buildings  for  the  dispatch  of  state  affairs.  Among  others  the  Walloon 
-church  was  fixed  on.  A  deputation  waited  upon  the  King  lo  consequence,  and 
we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  its  neads,  that  Louis  redressed  their 
grievances  ip  the  following  admirable  words :  **  There  has  been  some  error  in 
this  matter.  The  finance  minister  has  outstripped  his  authority,  and  mine  also; 
for  I  have  no  power  orer  your  churches,  except  for  their  protection."  When 
the  deputation  hastened  to  express  their  gratitude,  he  intermpted  them:  ^Toa 
owe  aie  no  thanks ;  I  have  only  done  my  duty.'' 

kindled; 
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kicidled;  the  chains,  the  longa-Wom  chaAnETof  abasemcsitttt^ddegra. 
daUon  hirve  been  cast  away;  and' the  slaves  who  wore  tbeoi  take 
their  stand  beside  the  enlightened  and  tfie  free. 

For  the  man  who  Iibert/s  crown  has  gainM 
Is  free  as  the  man  who  ne'ef  was  chained  *. 

[  Tlie  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  from  whom  the  most  disdn- 
^uishedofthe  Dutch  Hebrew  familiei  are  descended,  were  re- 
nowned among  their  nation  for  their  superior  talents  and  acquire- 
ifoents,  and  we  believe  maintain  even  to  this  day  ah  almost  univer- 
sally admitted  pre-eminence.  Under  die  tolerant  and  compara- 
tively enlightened  Mahomedan  conquerors  of  Spidn,  tlieir  property 
.was  protected,  their  toleration  was- encouraged,  and  their  persons' 
loaded  with  favours.  Their  wri'tera  boast  with  delight  and  enthu- 
Masni  of  "  the  glory,  splendour  arid  prosperity  in  which  tibey  lived/* 
Their  schools  in  die  south  of  the  Peninsula  were  the  channels 
through  which  the  knowledge  of  the' East  was  spread  over  western 
and  northern  Europe.  Abehezra,  Maimonides,  and  Kimki,  three 
of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  synagogue,  riahk  among  the 
Spanish  Jews.  Throughout  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries^ 
while  knowledge  among  Christians  seemed  at  the  lo^yest  ebb,  the 
catalogue  of  Hebrew  writers  is  most  extensive  and  most  varied. 
Mathematics,  medicine,  and  natural  philosophy,  were  all  greatly 
advanced  under  their  auspices  ^  while  the  pursuits  of  poetry  and' 
oratory 'adorned  their  pages.  They  obtained  so  much  consideration^ 
that  the  ancestors  of  almost  every  noble  family  in  Spain  may  be 
fraced  up  to  a  Jewish  head. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  crowded  with  every  ca-* 
liamily  which  could  aflSict  a  nation,  pursued  by  all  the  blindness  of  ig- 
iiorance  aiid  all  the  hatred  of  infatuated  and  poweirful  malevolence. 
Their  sacred  books  were  destroyed;  their  dwellings  devastated;  their 
templeis  razed ;  themselves  visited  by  imprisonment  and  tortures,  by 
private  assassinations  and  extensive  massacres.  When  the  infaimous 
r  ifth  Ferdinand  established  or  reorganized  the  Inquisition  in  Spain; 
{tie  Jews  were  ^knong  its  earliest  victims.  Two  hundred  thousand 
wretches  were  pursued  by  fire,  sword,  famine  and  pestilence,  and  he 
who  should  offer  them  shelter,  food,  of  clothing,  was  to  be  punished 
as  a  felon.  Of  those  who  fled  to  the  mountains  many  wefe  miir- 
dered  in  cold  blood,  and  others  died  miserably  of  hunger.  Of  those 
who  embarked,  thousands  perished  with  their  wives  and  children 
cn  the  pitiless  ocean.  Somereached  the  more  hospitable  regions 
of  the  Worth,  and  preserved  the  language  and  the  literature  of  th 

forefathers,*  yet  the  epoch  of  their  glory  seemed  departed,  and  t 

,  — ■     ..  .i 

*  Der  Sklftve  der  ie  Kette  brieht 

Vor  dem  frejen  menscben  erzittert  mch^<— SCHILLIR. 
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namesof  the Arbaband^, of  Cardozo, of  SpinoEa,  am)  a  feW;aUier8, 
glimmer  only  amidst  the  general  obsctirity.  The  Jews,^  as.a.peoplej 
appeared  wholly  occupied  in^  selfish  worldlipess,  scarcely  produdng 
such  a  man  as  Mendelsohn,  even  in  a  centuxy,  and  claiming  for 
him  then  no  renown  in  his  Hebrew  character. 

The  Jews  seemed  to  have  partaken  of  the  general  character  of 
the  age ;  and  scepticism  or  incredulity  took  th^r  stand  where  igno- 
rance and  superstition  had  existed  before.  *Y'et  th^  cbahges' which 
had  been  extensively  in  action  in  the  religtoiis  and  political  world; 
could  not  but  produce  some  effect  upon  their  situation.' T6ey  had' 
become  too  important  a  part  of  sdciety  to  be  passed  by  without 
notice;  while  their  wealth  and  tlieir  great  financial  operations 
^ave  them  extraordinary  weight.  They  b&ve  been  courted  by 
Kings,  ennobled  by  Emperor^.'  All  the  c6nc6ms  of  States'  have 
been  obliged  to  turn  upon  their  individual  will.  They  have  become 
in  a  word  the  very  monarchs  6f  the  earth,  decidiiig  the  ^reat  ques^ 
tions  pf .peace  or  war ;  tlie  arbiters^  in  truth,  of  the  destinies  of  man: 

But  it  is  not  in  this  point  of  view  that  we  meah  to  consider 
&e  Jews;  nor  are  these  'lords  of  the  ascendant*  the  indivi- 
duals  amonff  them  that  interest  our  affections  or  excite  oUV  regard.' 
The  revival  which  we  contemplate  with  deliglit  is  the  revival  of 
those  old  and  holy  associations  which  seemed  buried 'in  the  abyss 
of  worldliness,  of  that  enlightened,  that  literary  spirit  which  gives 
the  promise  and  is  the  pledge  oJt  brighter  and  better  days.  We 
see  the  young. tree  of  truth  and  inquiry  springing  up  in  the  waste. 
Its  roots  strike  deep,  its  branches  spread  widdy^  it  shall  gather  the 
people  under  its  shade. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  touching,  nothing  more  sublime,  than 
the  feelings  with  which  an  intelligent  Hebrew  must  review  the 
past  and  present,  while  he  anticipates  the  future  history  of  his  race. 
That  history  begins,  as  he  deems  it  will  end,  in  triumph  and  in 
glory.  Yet  mists  and  chilling  desolati9n  envelop  all  the  inter, 
mediate  records.  With  what  proud  and  glowing  emotions  must 
he  trace  the  origip  and.  the  progress  of  that  religion,  which  he  and 
his. fathers  have  professed '  through  trials  sharper  than  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, for  which  all  of  them  have  suffered,  and  millions  have  died ! 
With  Israel  the  living  God  condescended  to  covenant,  and  called 
them  *  his  chosen,  his  peculiar  people.'  JMiracles  and  signs  and 
wonders  cover  all  their  early  wanderings  with  light,  fair  as  the 
milky-way  across  the  arch  of  heaven.  For  them  the  cloudy  pillar 
was  reared  in  the  desert ;  for  them  the  column  of  fire  dissipated 
the  gloom  and  the  terrors  of  night  Amidst  thunderings  and 
lightnings,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  and  the  presence  of  God, 
their  law  was  promulgated ;  the  bitter  waters  of  M^arah  were  made 
sweet  to  them  ;  and  manna  fell  from  heaven  as  the  nightly  dew. 

WeU 
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Well  might  they  8hcHM^  vtriitb  ttG^iiiomphMtUider,  'The  Lord  is 
our  strength,  and  our  sortg,  ^rf  our  ^il^ation !  * 

Then  come  the  days  of  darkness.— aiid  the;  are  of^ny.  Theglory 
of  the  temple  is  departed.  They  ^e  scattered  like^chaffamong  the 
nations.  Opprobrium  and  insult  buiit  them  ^hrougn  tl^e  earth.  Shame 
and  suflbring  bend  *th(ferii',  to  ^e  very  dyst, ,  tilT degradation  drags 
them  to  the  lowestjdj^'flth  pf!  mia^r^.  'All  th^  cmeltics  that  fe- 
rocity can  invent;  aD  the  inf;a[tu$^ti9P  ft^^i  furioaabtmdnesscan  ge- 
nerate; all  the  terrors  that^desipptism  can  prepajre,  are  poured 
out  upon  their  uashelt(^4sd;h9^d9.  .  Warrants  go  forth  for  their  ex- 
tirpation; yet  the  race  is.ipreserived.i  Tliose  wbc(  most  hate  and 
persecute  one  another ' all; un»t6  to :tortdre  tbetn^  '>  Exile,  imprison- 
ment, death, — the6e:ariethe  t^^t/pf  their  wd^«  Why  should  the 
picture  be  drawn  ?  die;  soul  is  lacei^ted  iWitb  ttae  contemplation. 
Those  generations  are  gathered  to  their  fiiiiheffs.'  Stilled  are  their 
sorrows  and  tlicir  joys. 

Next,  a  few  dim  rays  play  across  the  path  of  time.  Civilization  and 
freedom,  gathering  the  hupiati  race  l?enealh, their  winga,  and pcotect- 
uiff  them  all  by  the  generous  inilueacc  of  a  widety  pervading  bene- 
volence, raise  the  race  of  Israel  to  their  rank  among  the  nations. 

Then,  hidden  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  futurity,  wliat  visions 
of  splendour  are  unmled  !  The  gathering  of  the  tribes,  Jerusalem, 
the  glorious  temple,  tlie^r  own  Messiah  ; — but  the  tiiouglits  falter, 
the  spirit  is  troubled*  Yet  *  the  mputh  of  tlie  Lord  hath  spoken  it.* 

Under  the  influence  qf  thoughts  like  these  Da  Costa  must  have 
composed  the  liymii.<>f  .which  we  venture  to  give  a  translation.  It 
breathes,  it  burniwitk^albtbe  Mepiied  emotions  6f  pride  and  indig- 
nation ;  of  recollecte4,wd  ^i^pfttedUivwpbsfi  of  hope  deferred 
that  sickeneth  the  l^eart;'  of  coofiddooe^i  iofudespair;  of  virtue 
wounded  by  contumely^  and  true  iWibitttytin^ltHt  by  contempt ; 
there  is  a  spirit  roused  by  a  contemplation Bf  injlji^tice,  and  a  sense 
of  wrong  soaring  fr6tti  eloquence  t6  subtittiit;^'.'  Sii^H  minds  as  these 
would  redeem  from  h^kVletf  botld^fe.,Siihh  (iom^itions  are  a  pledge 
of  die  regenerationof  a  p«ople;^  hung  upon  die 

willows  no  longer. '^ '/     "  ,  ,    ^^  ,         i  a 

Yes!  bcaVxi4J<Jtifitt^i^i4i^ikiWV'i^cfl^  '^^ 

^ — My  brethren  tjf  the  Uiusch  imccl ' 

Whose  nam^,9bMW>)^>s4  ft?W,?n  ,7 

^Ja!  duldt,  verth-ouwt^rvoUwnltiiivh^f^n! 
>  _  -^    ..    •  Myh  bn>cders  van*t  verkoren  zaad ! 
T      ;  Wiens  naain  geeii  euweii  kondeii  slopcn 


Whose 


I  geeii  ( 
lilge  gl( 


Wiens  hcilge  glorie  nouit  vergaat. 
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Whose  gloiiiQs.tuxxe  «haU  J^jtt  «(gioe : 
Vanquish  the  Atheist's  desperate  bpU|iie^ 

Shame  the  presumptuous  threats  of  hell  I 
The  age^s  apathy  and  coldness — 

Ye  arc  the  race  of  Isra^. 

Their  blood  who  were,  in  ^ears  long  /aded, 
Allied -to  God,  ye  bear  within ; 

Aiid  ye  are  stilV  although  degraded. 
Ennobled  by  your  origin : 

Ye  o'ei^  all  nations  elevated, 

God's  earthly  treasure,  hope  and  daim, 

His  fiivourites,  his  first-created 

0  let  us  st^  deserve  the  namel 

O  sunk  in  shame  1  in  sorrow  straying  I 

Ye  sinn*d— now  suffer  and  atone  I 
Id  agony  hA  eiile  praying 

For  that%ilght  land  ye  call'd  your  own. 
^  Ye  fro|n.God*s  beaten  tn^k  departed; 
•^       Poor  homeless  pilgrims  wandering  here ; 
His  arm  abandoned  you,  prouid-hearted  1 
To  tfembling  helplessness  and  fear. 

.What , prophets  have  ibretold  o^jmea  o'er  us ; 

Tne  sceptre  from  our  grasp'  is  torn; 
Our  rank  and  glory  faide  hefore  us ; 

Our  godlike  kingdom  'giv^n  to  scorn. 
We,  diosen  erst  from  chosen  nftitioiXB, 

Now  writhe  beneath  the  scoflbrM  rod ; 
Bare  to  the  meanest  slave's  vexations, 

We,  who  were  subjects  once— of  God  I 
Ah!  safety,  comfort^  all  are  reft  us, 

Ekikd  by  GMValia%h^  band; 
Nought  of  the  glorious  Oticnt  left  us, 

Our.true— our  only  father.land  I 
far  from  our  sires'^  i^ains — ^ill*fated. 

The  abject  race  of  Abraham  weeps ; 
His  blood,  in  us  degenerated. 

Now  thro'  a  cnmibfing  ruin  creeps. 
Redeemer!  Sire!  be  our  defender! 

0 1  turn  not  from  our  pHiyers  away : 
Give  Israel  to  her  early  splendour. 

Or  let  her  joyless  name  decay! 


Vermelt  der  Ongodisten  lagen ! 

Beschaamt  de  pogingen  der  hel! 
Verfbiel  de  koelb^  onzer  rfagen— 
Oy  ^yt  hei  kroost  van-  Israel ! 

Vol  I.  p.  80—86. 
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No !  Hopes  ^eferr'd  and  memories  yanish'd. 

Our  trust  in  Thee  could  never  bow ; 

We  are  the  Hebrews  still — tho*  banishM, 

Thou  art  the  Hebrews'  God — e'en  now !  -^ 
Yet!  thy  Messiah,  soon  appearing. 

Shall  burst  these  bonds  of  slavery; 
Thine  ange^mists  ag^n  are  dearingy 

Our  day  of  victory  is  nigh. 
A  heavenly  flame  is  brightly  soaring 

Behind  the  clouds  of  eafthly  woe : 
Shout,  Israel !  shout,  with  joy  adoring, 

Your  Prince's — Savionr^s  advent  show. 

Lion  of  Judah,  roar  and  greet  him. 

Hall  his  majestic  march  once  more : 
Come,  Adam's  race!  with  blessings  meet  huB, 

Axid  rank  again  as  rank'd  of  yore. 
Announce  him  irom  on  high,  thou  thunder  I 

Bend  your  proud  heads,  ye  hills  around  I 
Fall^  kmgdbm  6f  deceit^  asuhder 

In  niins  at  our  tnimpe^d'sound  1 

Behold  the  long-expected  gladness  1 

Salvation's  mora  iigjala.  appears ; 
The  meed  for  auffering,  soom  and  sadness. 

The  eitiidd 'gldnst  foes  and  tere. 
Widi  hope^  like  thb,  *  to  live  or  perish. 

Is  our  redemptiqiF^  duty^-joyj 
Which  when  our^buls  sbadl  cease  to  cherish, 

nose  gttilMoi^;  OOodl'desttoj^f-  - 

And  dare  ye,  ^IB||ng  ones,  endeavour. 

With  insolent  shmS'rous  thought. 
Us — ^froin  our  hallowed  truth  to  sever, 
•  ThiCfa^  by^our  own  Jehovah>taiigh|} 
Preach  ye  a  fruitlesft^toleration. 

Which  baseness^  may.  extort  from  pride  ? 
Our  isnel  iwHtsl^  fpn^^ahation,  ^ 

And  breathes  no  pra/r  for  aught  beside! 

Y^l  that,  for  which  you  bid  ns  meanly 

Resign  the  soul's  divinest  flame, 
(Which,  spite  of  all,  shall  shine  serendy,) 

Is  hateful  to  us  as  your  ahn  I 
The  dread  tribiilUilaVfir^  yid  fetter, 

Yes,-7fi.*en  the  t^iinb  from  fcotTers  heard. 
Are  bOter*  ta.endure— far  hejttei: 
.  Than  benefl^  by  you  cp^ferr'd. 

The.age  of  darkness,  now  is  bounded, 

Itestoring.tUneil  ar«  hastening  op. 
In  which  Qpd's  king^m  jshal)  be  founded, 

In  vllicb  all  ch^U  ihalL  be.  o'er^wn,: 


.t  ^^.;..v 
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The  sentepce  soon  will  publish  loudly 
Whom  glory  waits  and  whom  disgrace; 

Phiio$twha'$f  who  rule  us  proudly. 

Or  Jacob's  scorn'd  and  suffering  race!     .  ^ 

In  the  same  spiriti  and  touched  with  the  strong  and  gentle  sym- 
pathies of  afiection,  are  the  lines  (Vol,  ii.  p.  139}  to  Doctor  Abra- 
ham Capadoae*. 

Nor  for  thee,  nor  for  me,  was  earth's  valley  decreed, 

Nor  its  visions  of  tasteless  delight; 
For  our  pinions  are  spread,  and  our  fetters  are  freed. 

For  a  higher,  a  heavenlier  flight. 

From  the  sorrowiul  scenes  of  this  world  and  its  woes, 

Fn^  the  dungeonsaad  glooms  of  to-day« 
To  those  regions  of  hope,  whose. resplendoipy  Ukows 

O'er  the  fnture.the  pasf  s  dearest  ray. 

^ !  thy  heart  like  my  own  mourns  our  nation's  declinet 

Whidi  to  folly  a  blessing  appears. 
While  in  darkne^  we  dwell,  and  in  sadness  we'pim^ 

And  our  hearts  are  but  fountains  of  tears. 

rris  a  day  -whkh  in  sadness  the  imlverse  shrouds;  r 

'Tb  an  autumn  which  stiips  all  the  grove; 
Tib  a  winter  that  gathers  the  stoniis  and  the  clouds'—- 

Heav'n's  spring-tide  is  dawning  above  t     ' 

,..,...■•» 

Come  and  weep  with  thy  friend  o'er  our  people's  dbgrsoe. 

0*er  Israel's  scatter'd  remains —  :  .      _ 
The  deniers  of  God — an  incredulous  race— 

With  the  prophets'  own  bipod  in  their  veins. 

O !  their  flesh  is  our  flesh,  and  their  blodd  is  our  blood. 

And  their  shame  is  a  night  to  our  eyes : 
Their  decline  wbelims  our  souls  in  a  comfortless  flood*- 

Nol  redemption  will  beam  from  the  skies! 

Weep  with  me  o'^r  the  lipn,.  the  pride  of  our  sires^ 

Which  lighted  all  Spain  with  ms  beam ; 
While  the  West  was  illumed  with  the  orient  fires 

Which  old  chivalry  bonY>w'4  from  I^im. 

In  his  silence  he  sleeps  as  if  glory  were  past^ 

Put  agam  Bhidl  he  raise  hi3  proud  head^~  • 
And  the  world  shall  awake  at  the  trumpet's  lout)  blast. 

Which  shall  burst  the  dark  doors  of  the  deml. 

_  , — I.:..  ■■  ■     .  .  'r.<:  :■■■- '    •      -■     ' 

*  Noch  vjoor  u;  noch  vopf  my  is  deze  aarde  gemaakt 
Nod)  de  droom  van  haar  laffe  vemaaken; 


Onze  vleugels  gerept  .*^'oneeboelM  -^riaakt 
Om  een  hooger  aaoschouwing  te  smaken. 


O  my 
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O  my  friend !  'what  a  hope  have  I  nursed  In  tliis  lay,— « 

What  a  joy  round  our  being  it  throw^  ' 

While  the  path  of  our  hope,  where  we  tranquilly  stray^ 
With  the  light  of  eternity  glows! 

In  that  path  be  thou  near  me,  and  while  I  aspire. 

Thou  shalt  still  all  the  thoughts  that  repine; 
One  in  blood,  in  belief,  one  in  hope^  in  desire ; 

And  the  pinions  that  wafl  me  are  thine. 

O  be  near  with  thy  noble  and  verse-iospired  heart. 

With  thy  judgement,  example  and  care; 
Thou,  whose  patience,  rejoicing  through  sorrow  and  smarts 

Never  bent  'neath  the  weight  of  despair. 

In  the  desert  that  leads  to  the  grave  and  its  rest 

Is  thy  friendship  a  moistening  shower; 
In  the  tempests  which  life's  rugged  pathway  molest 

Is  that  friendship  a  sheltering  bower. 

On  the  other  side  death — which  still  bids  us/' prepare**— • 

lie  the  streams  that  shall  freshen  our  soul; 
Immortali^'s  temple  shall  welcome  us  there 

To  a  peace  which  no  dme  shall  cootroul. 

- —.-T-AUJhe^blisS'Of-this  valueless  dust  soon  decaysy  --    -^ 

All  .its  pains  shall  ere  long  disappear 

In  the  loud-swelling  oceans  of  limitless  praise, 

Which  the  souls  of  the  blessed  ones'  hear. 

But  the  friendship  on  earth  which  our  spirit  has  found,  l^     t 

In  the  name  of  our  God,  cannot  fade. 
Nor  be  lost  in  the  lap  of  the  pitiless  ground^ 

That  shall  gather  our  clay  to  its  shade. 

[  Children  of  promise !  heirs  with  us  of  gospel  hopes,  and  aspi- 
rants to  a  common  heaven,  we  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
thoughts  and  your  affections.  We  mourn  over  the  su&rings  which 
pur  Ignorant  forefathers  imposed  upon  yours.  We  would  fain 
wash  away  the  stain  in  the  overflowings  of  fraternal  kinfiness. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  treat  misgovemment  and  despotism 
lightly,  we  could  forgive  Napoleon  many  of  his  errors^  were  it  only 
for  that  spirit  of  toleration,  or  rather  of  religious  freedom,  which 
he  so  much  and  so  frequendy  encouraged.  His  conduct  to  the 
Jews  was  generous  and  noble;  and  certainly|in  the  modem  history 
of  this  extraordinary  people,  no  event  occurs  so  striking  as  the 
4M8embhng  the  tribes  in  that  great  Sanhedrim  which  met  un^r  his 
auspices.  The  security  they  had  for  some  time  enjoyed,  by  sufier- 
juDiQQ^  as  it  were;  became  from  tliat  epoch  guarantied.  The  moral 
character  and  Influence  of  the  whole  nation  was  elevated  by  the  r^« 
.CQgditionof  tlieir  title  to  attention  and  to  respect.  In  our  days,  we 

have 
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have  seen,  under  the  tolerating  government  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  a 
J  ew  advanced  to  the  very  highest  offices  of  the  state.  If  there  be  those 
who  contemplate  these  *  sisns  of  the  times'  with  indifierence^  we  are 
not  among  the  number.  We  hait  with  qo  common  emotion  every 
event  which  tends  to  gather  the  ffreat  family  of  mankind  into  the 
fold  of  universal  sympathy.  We  reel  the  weight  of  the  fetters  which 
so  lai^  a  portion  of  our  race  are  compelled  to  bear,  of  civil  disquali- 
.  fication,  of  religious  exclusion ;  even  as  if  those  fetters  were  our 
own.  Every  hope  and  every  promise  of  emancipation ;  every  pro- 
spect that  levels  the  distinctions  of  sect  and  party,  and  blends  their 
varied  afiections  in  one  common  purpose  of  philanthropy  and  be- 
nevolence, is  to  us  most  welcome  and  delightful. 

%g^  While  this  article  was  in  its  progress  through  the  press,  we 
received  the  intelligence  that  Da  Costa  with  several  other  eminent 
Jews  had  embraced  Christianity.  We  can  only  exclaim  with  the 
poet, 

Bella,  immortal,  benefica 

Tede  ai  trionfi  avezza 

Scrivi  ancor  questo :  alleggrati 

Che  piii  superfoa  altezza 

Al  desonor  di  Golgota 

Giammai  non  si  chind. 

Art.  XVIL— TratvZs  %n  Ireland  in  the  Year  ^822. 
Bif  Thomas  l?ciif.  1823- 

OU  R  own  opinipns  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  necessity, 
as  welf^stn^  justice,  bfBclme  liberal  and'enlightiened'legislative 
measures,  which  may  diminish,  if  not  remove,  &e  existing  causes  of 
irritation  and  misery  in  that  hitherto  unhappy  country^  were  fully  de- 
tailed in  the  ver^  fjrst  nuinl>erof  TheInqu  IRliR.  AIT  that  we  shall 
tto^  therefore  say  IFbnfi  ourselves  is,  that  every  event  (hiithas  since 
bcciirrM*has  tiehded  strongly  to  confirm  the  bonvictibif  WKcfc'vir* 
then  eiqjressed  with  regard  to  ihe  sources  of  the  numerous  moral 
iMd  political  evils'  6f  which  Irelimd  has  so  long  had-  to  trcttn^ 
plain.  '  This  is  a  Subject,  however,  which  cannot  be  too  fire^uentfy 
"brotijght  before  the  public  eye,'or  placM  in  too  greait  a  diversity  of 
lights.  That  there  is  something  essentially  and  culpably  erroneous 
in  the  system  of  dodiestib  government  in  Ireland,  tnust  b^-dvldent 
to  every  man.  But'it  is  not  enough  to  rest  satisfied  wifth'the  aete^-^ 
JtiOn  of  this  truth.  It  ia  not  enough  to  declar^^tiiat  the|»attent  who 
lies  stretched  before  'Us  cm  (he  bed  of  «ickness  is  disordered.  Everf 
effbri  ought  ttS  be  made  to  collect  such  fiKrts  as  may  ilkis^araW-fb^ 
origin  aild  pmgrfiaBfl^'of  tlie  disease^  its  present  character^  and'tli^ 
nature  of  the%pt>li[csftion«  cateulated'at^least  to  ttiitigale'ita^^nfali^ 
nity,  if  not  to  effect  its  cure; ''•—•  >     :;  .  .        .  jj  !.♦... » 

With 
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With  this  conviction,  we  coBsMtef  the  cause  of  humanity  to  be 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Reid,  who  has' devoted  a  considerate  poTr 
tion  of  time  and  attention  to  a  pesaqnal  investigation  of  U>e  i^al 
condition  of  the  Irish  people.  His  work  is  divid^  into  three  parts. 
The  first  comprehends  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ireland ;  the  second 
consists  of  notes  taken  during  a  tour  in  that  country,,  which  occur 
pied  nearly  five  months  of  the  last  year;  the  third  contains  reflec- 
tions  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  benevolent  writer  by  the  scenef 
of  distress  which  be  had  witnessed  in  the  course  of  his  journey. 
Without  intending  the  least  disparagement  to  the  historical  division 
of  the  work,  we  apprehend  that  the  obseryaUpqs  which  Mr.  Reid 
liad  himself  the  opportunity  of  making  will  be  the  part  of  it  mos^ 
interesting  to  our  readers ;  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  con- 
dense those  observations  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  ^ 
advising,  however,  a  reference  to  the  work  itself  for  more  ample  in- 
fonpaUon  upon  various  points  on  which  it  will  be  in  our  power 
only  slightly  to  touch. 

It  was  on  the  98th  of  last  May  that  Mr*  Jteid,  after  a  turbulent 
passage  from  Liverpool,  landed  at  the  Pigeon-house  at  Dublin.  He 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  persons,  eagerly  offering  theif 
services  to  carry  his  luggage,  whose  dress,  or  rather  whose  undress^ 
together  with  their  emaciated  haggard  looks,  was  well  calculated  tp 
awaken  feelings  of  compassion,  most  of  them  were  without  shoes, 
stockings,  and  coats ;  and  their  other  garments  were  composed  of 
innumerable  patches,  exhibiting  almost  every  variety  of  colour. 
Dublin,  although  much  improved  since  Mr.  Reid  had  last  seen  it, 
appeared  still  very  deficient  in  cleanFmess.  Gfreat  depravity  was 
also  occasionally  visible.  Iti  one  street  Mr.  Reid  saw  several 
wretched  females  nmning  about,  furiously  intoxicated,  and  in  a 
state  nearly  approaching  to  nudity.  Of  the  prisons  in  Jpublin  Mr. 
Reid 'describes  Newgate  as  badly  situated,  constructed  and  ma- 
naged, and  utteriy  without  classification,  inspection,  education  and 
employment.  The  City  Marshalsea  also  exhibited  a  crowded  picture 
of  human  wretchedness ;  and  Mr.  Reid  understood  that  tlie  sheri£Pg 
prison  was  in  many  respects  more  filthy  and  objectionable  than 
either  of  the  others.  Smithfield  Penitentiary  and  the  new  Bride* 
well  he  commends  as  creditable  and  valuable  institutions. 

On' the  7th  of  June,  Mr.  Reid  commenced  his  journey  north- 
wards. He  was  painfully  interested  to  witness  the  manner  in 
which  that  wretched  class  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  denominated 
«*  Cotters,"  toiled,  amidst  filth  of  every  kind,  and  with  merely  po- 
tatoes for  their  food,  to  cultivate  the  litde  patch  of  ground  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  their  families.— In  the  county  of  Tyrone,  there 
is  not>  Mr.  Reid  believes,  one  in  seventy  of  the  tenants  who  can 
individually  set  a  plough  going  on  a  farm.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
''*^  '  ber 
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ber  have  only  onehorse^  which  » lent  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
to  a  neighbour,  who  lends  his  in  return  for*  the  same  laigth  of  time. 
Those  who  have  land  but  no  horse  (and  there  di:;e  lAahy  sliClx)  get 
tfieir  land  ploughed  at  the  end  of  the  season,  for  which  they  pay  by 
labour.  Mr.  Reid  often  saw  poor  people,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, digging  up  their  ground,  and  endeavouring  to  brcfik  it,  with 
a  three-pronged  fork,  called  '^  a  grape,''  and  an  iron  rake  siibh  as 
IS  used  by  gardeners.  From  such  a  mode  of  cdlture  nothing  but 
wretched  crops  can  result.  "The  condition  of  the  laboiiritj^  f<w 
in  the  county  of  Annagh,  is,  however,  much  superior  tofliatVif 
their  neighbours,  and  their  intelligence  appears  to  keep  pace  Wim 
their  comforts.  \        .  ..' 

In  the  county  of  Monaghan  Mr.  Reid  observed  xiiany  of  uj4 
poor  peasants  employed  in  jplantlng  potatoes.  One  bad  his'  groUpA 
prepared  and  the  manure  spread  three  weeks,  but  was  unable  lb 
procure  seed;  He  had  been  ill  during  the  spring ;  hi§  little  ^^an 
was  soon  exhaustied ;  stsu^'ation  stared  him*  in  the  face,  and  tiii 
^ife  and 'seven  children  went  out  to  beg."  This,  pickir.  bre^mre 
called  heaveii  to  witness  that  he  hid  eateii  nothioj^  but  dry  f>otat 
toes  foi^  nin^  weeks,  and  coiUd  not  get  a  sufGciency  eveii  or  ui'^tti'^ 
^md  his  looks  too  strong\y  ^oris  testimony  to  the  &ct.  'At  td^^iSbt 
^  another  cabin  a  woman  and  child  weie  crying  bitterfy, .  ''Oh 
-asking  the  cause,  a  little  girl  answered,  "  The  rid  cow  and.  wi^ 
«tirk  (meaning  the  red  cow  and  little  heifer)  are  g6ne  tq' j?ul|  and 
iriy  fatber  is  gone  w^th  ihem.  Tlie  labour^'of  this  family  feavi^ 
<6&iled  to  Satisfy  the  landlord,  who  \Vas  a  mi^dle-mai^i  &eir  cow 
^nnd  calf  (the  former  their  main  support)  had  been 'driven  away 

and  canted*.  .  .  , 

•  Riding  through  an  isolated  aY^4 .  miserably  district,  called^^ 
•Truagh,  which  is  properly  th6  Connemara  of  tllster,  Mrl  (|t^ 
flighted  at  a  cabin,  and  a^ed  for  some  $vater.  /,  iHeceiving,  po 
answer,  he  a^pro^ched  the  entrance,, 'wivch,|a^(l  neither  ddor^nor 
any  thing  like  brie.  '  A  large  thprn,  bush,  was"  placed 'in  tliejopenj. 
Ing,  and  was  confined  in  its  position  by  'a^  heavy  stone../ Inhere 
%ete  Voices  i^ithin/  but  no  on©  was.  to  be  ^see.n.  .  Oh!  rempviiig 
the  thorn,  and  walking. in,  he  found  two  children  about  three  cjr 
four  years  old^  without  any  clodiingj  but  a  shor|t  fhipt  eacj^,'|  p)ay- 
ing  on  the  floor.  There  were*atso.tfvvo  y.oiipg  Pift^^/^  ^4®  °1?P??'J^ 
'comer.  The  father  and  mother  liad  gone  tp  t|^^^po^^j(c^r^i^) 
'aiid  left  the  two  youngest  of  their  children  at  ^opj^^ ,,  On,es^Hy(v- 
"Ing  closely,  it  appeared  that  the  poor  infants  were  pr€[ve^,t^.,fi»qi 
getting  to  rfie  fire  by  acord  witb  which  each  oftt^p^  yi^^M^jffWF 
leg  to  a  bedJ>ost.  The  pigs  were  ^ec^red_  Vij, ,  vJjQ  same.  ivjfi^f^^fL^ 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  childreq  to  present  disJiMJites*    :,  ,j 

*  Sold  by  auction;  usiialljr  mucii  under  value. 

Of 


.  Of  the.jail.of.^PunganDon,  which  is. partly  under  ground,. 
]M(r.,  ilVid. speaks  in  terms  of  merited  reprobation.  There  is  no, 
s^para^ion  of  the  .male  and  female  prisoners.  In  the  construction 
of  tlie  c^llsi  light .  ai[id  ventilation  {(ppear  to  have  been  thought, 
upneces^ary.  These  damp  and  wretched  dungeons  are  only  ten 
feet. by  eight  each.;  and  yet  it  seemed  that  seventeen  persons  had. 
l^n  crammed  into  one  of  tliem !  The  jail  of  Armagh,  although, 
lately  iqnprpv^^  is  still  deficient  in  many  essential  points,  espe-i 
cially.  classifica^on  and  inspection.  ,  The  jail  of  the  county  of. 
Antrim  is  much  too  si^aU  .for  the  number  of  prisoners  crowded, 
iptp  it ;  and,  in  consequen^Ci  proper  classification  and  inspection 
a^e  wanting.  Of  the  j-ules  l^jd  down  for  the  internal  govern- 
ipent  of  the  .house  pf  correction  at  Belfast,  Mr.  Reid  thinks, 
highly.  The  jail  At  Dovirnpatrick  is  almost  as  bad  as  it  is  pos-' 
sible  for  a  buUding  of  that  sort-  to  be*  Its  construction  renders 
qiassiiicationy  inspection^  and  employpnent,  utterly  impracticable*. 
Females  pf  all  descriptions,  tried  and  untried,  novice  and  ve« 
teran,  debtors  and  murderers,  are  all  thrown  together  in  one 
cpmipting  mass,  and  kept  in  a  cell  of  very  insufficient  size.- 
Sick  or  .well,  there  they  remain  day  and  night  When  Mr.  Reid 
s»w  the  cell,  there  were  twenty^ne  persons  confined  in  it ;  one  of. 
whom  had  been  ill  for  four  montlis. 

^  While  Mr.  Reid  was  at  Arni^h  a  riot  took  place,  which  ap^- 
peared  to.  originate  in  party-spirit,  and  in  which  many  persons, 
were  engaged.  But  for  the  prompt  interference  of  the  military, 
ii  might  have  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  The  principal  in  the 
affi-ay  was  secured,  and  lodged  in  the  jail.  He  proclaimed 
himself  a  Protestant.  Some  of  the  combatants  continued  to 
patrol  the  streets  till  a  late  hour,  and  seemed  very  anxious  to  find 
^  Ribbon-men''  to  fight  with.  'Mr.  Reid  met  a  party  of  about 
thirty.  They  stopped  him,  and  rudely  demanded  whether  he  was  a 
Ribbon-mab«  Being  answered  in  the  negative,  they  permitted  him 

to  proceed ;  saying, "  It  is  d d  well  for  you  that  you  are  not." 

But  on  the  Jdth  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  Mr.  Reid  witnessed  ai  very  large  assembly  of  **  Orange-, 
men,"  who  met  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  oflf  a  stain  which  their 
honour  had  received  three  or  four  years  before,  when  they  had  been 
wdl-drubbed  by  some  Catholics  whom  they  had  insulted.  Towards 
evening,  having  laid  in  a  large  store  of  whiskey,  parties  of  them 
were  rambling  and  straggling  about,  incessantly  shouting,  "  Five 
pounds  for  the  face  of  a  black-mouthed  papish."  The  Catholics 
behaved  with  exemplary  moderation ;  so  that  not  much  mischief 
occurred.  One  serious  atrocity,  however,  sufficiently  demon- 
strative of  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  human  mind  when  its 
impulses  are  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  social  life,  was 

committed 
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ooBMiitted  about  seven  miles  from- Armagh.  A  party  of  orange- 
mcfn  got  hold  of  a  poor  Catholic,  and  beat  him  so  unmercifully 
^at  he  died  soon  after.'  The  delinquents  were  left  at  large,  un- 
molested by  the  local  authorities.  On  the  succeeding  Sunday, 
while  a  priest  was  officiating  in  a  Catholic  chapel  at  Killiman,  a 
body  of  Orange-men  marched  up  and  down  before  the  door,  play- 
ing a  party  tune  known  to  be  exceedingly  oflfensive  to  the  Catholics. 
It  was  only  by  tlie  active  interference  of  the  priest  that  Us  in- 
dignant flock  were  restrained  from  sallying  forth  to  revenge  the 
insult.  On  the  same  day  a  disposition  to  retaliate  was  evVn^ed  by 
d  body  of  about  tliirty  Catholics,  who  marched  through  a  hamlet 
inhabited  almost  exclusivdy  by  Orange-men,  brandishing  tlidr 
Mudgeons  in  defiance.  On  tiiese  and  some  similar  oocurrences 
Mr.  Reid  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks : 

<  The  events  just  mentioned  aie  tlie  natural,  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a  system  to  which  the  vital  interests  of  Ireland 
have  for  centuries  been  blindly  sacrificed.  However  trifling  in 
the  aggregate  of  national  concerns  such  occurrences  may  appear, 
they  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  perpetuate  feuds,  and  to  sever 
the  last  remaining  link  in  the  great  chain  of  civil  fife,  by  which 
nature  binds  social  man  to  his  fellow-man.  Instead  of  that  divine 
union,  what  do  we  behold  i  Hatred,  and  a  base  spirit  of  re- 
venge, are  often  the  only  property  that  a  father  has  to  transmit  to 
his  child ;  and  these  bad  passions  are  fostered  in  the  cradle, 
nourished  during  adolescence,  and  carefully  brought  to  a  luxuriant 
maturity.  Tliere  is  not,  I  will  venture  to  say,  a  seminary  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  from  the  first-rate  academy  down  to  the  hum- 
blest hedge-school,  that  does  not  furnish  convincing  iilustrations 
of  this  proposition.  If  this  frightful  statement  be  correct  (and  it 
fearlessly  challenges  contradiction),  should  it  not  be  a  paramount 
consideration  with  the  executive  to  dry  up  the  source  whence 
such  deadly  evils  spring  F— That  those  animosities  are  kept  up 
and  increased  by  the  annual  processions  and  extravagancies  of 
Oranceism,  no  candid  and  impartial  man,  who  has  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  country,  can  question.  I  would  dispassionately 
ask  the  upholders  of  this  association,  what  benefits  has  it  conferred 
on  the  country  i  Has  Ireland  ever  derived  from  it  aught  but 
jealousy,  discontent,  and  sanguinary  discord  P  Its  advantages,  if 
it  have  any,  are  known  to  very  few :  its  baneful  consequences,  w4ia 
does  not  know  i  It  has  been  said  that  the  institution  was  esta- 
blished  on  the  basis  of  unshaken  loyalty,  and  tiiat  at  the  time  of 
its  formation  it  was  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
The  former  I  doubt  not :  the  latter,  as  it  rests  on  mere  specula- 
tive assertion,  unsupported  by  evidence,  or  the  shadow  of  pro* 
bability,  is  wholly  inadmismbleb    But^  for  thesakft  of  aigument^ 

suppose 
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suppose  it  were  true,  wiH  any  man  in  bis  senses  pretend  to  sa^ 
that  an  association,  once  useful,  should  be  continued  after  it  has 
not  only  ceased  to  do  good,  but  has  become  absolutely  and  ex- 
tensively peniicioas  ? — The  Orange  institution  has  existed  nearly 
thirty  years,  a  period  amply  sufficient  to  develop  and  determine 
its  tendency.  If  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  were  the  ob- 
ject of  its  founders,  they  must  now  surely  be  satisfied  of  \X»  in- 
adequacy to  an  end  so  patriotic  and  praiseworthy.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  design  originated  in  selfish  motives,  which  must 
be  advanced  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  their  hopes  in  this 
regard  may  have  been  answered.  But  in  either  case  the  necessity 
of  abolishing  it  now,  out  of  consideration  of  the  general  good, 
is  obvious  and  imperative.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  Let 
Orangeism  be  laid  in  the  grave  for  a  period  as  long  as  it  has  lived ; 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  next  thirty  years,  th^e  will  not  be 
found  a  welUwisher  of  Ireland  to  vote  for  its  resurrection/ 

A  new  jail,  building  in  the  town  of  Monaghan,  promises  to 
.be  an  excellent  institution  of  its  kind. 

In  riding  through  a  miserable  district  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
called  the  Brantry,  Carrickcastie,  and  Camteel,  Mr.  Reid  inquired 
after  several  poor  tenants,  whom  he  knew;  twenty  years  ago ;  but 
they  were  nearly  all  gone  and  forgotten.  Unable  to  pay  their  rents, 
they  had  been  ejected  from  their  holdings,  and  turned  adrift  upon 
the  world.  Theif  places  were  supplied  by  others,  who  in  their 
turn,  two  or  three  years  after,  shared  the  same  fate.  In  some 
estates,  there  had  been  four  generations  of  occupiers  within  a  dozen 
years.  To  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Reid  to  an  intelligent  farmer,  he 
quaintly  answered,  '<  The  gentiemen  in  this  place,  Sir,  ttre  doing 
nothing  but  swopfHng  beggars,  (meaning  tenants,) -and  they  con- 
stantiy  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain ;  for  £e  new-comers  are  always 
worse  than  the  old.^  Many  of  the  hovels  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  constructed  by  placing  long  sticks  in  a  slanting  position  against 
a  high  bank,  and  covering  them  with  scraws.  These  are  afterwards 
tiiatched  with  heath,  and  as  they  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
faeathy  bank,  they  cannot  be  easily  discovered  or  distinguished  by 
a  stranger,  until  he  comes  close  upon  them.  The  doors  of  these 
•huts,  if  doors  they  can  be  called,  are  formed  by  two  perpendicular 
sticks,  and  five  cross  ones,  somewhat  resembling  a  gate  of  rude 
woikmanship,  having  the  interstices  filled  with  ropes  made  of 
fitraw,  woven  in  after  the  manner  of  a  basket.  Persons  desirous 
of  extra  comfort,  plaster  these  doors  with  a  substance  composed  of 
tefiacious  clay  and  cow-dung,  which  renders  them  less  accessible 
to  tile  severe  winds  of  winter.  The  bed  (for  these  hovels  have 
seldom  more  than  one)  is  generally  formed  of  straw,  sometimes  of 
gieen  heatfy,  spread  on  the  ground.  A  blanket  or  horse-rug  is  com- 
monly 
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motily  used  for  a  covering ;  but  very  ofteo  the  poor  tefiants  of  these 
huts  have  nothing  but  £eir  ordinal^  ragged,  garments ;  of  which 
they  seldom  divest  themselves,  even  for  repose,  as  long  as  they  can 
be  made  to  stick  together.  Not  only  the  father,  the  mother,  and 
all  the  children,  but  the  pigs,  goat9>  and  cows,  if  there  are  any, 
inhabit  the  same  mapsicwi,  and,  if  possible,  partake  of  the  same 
bed.  In  one  of  Mr.  Reid's  excursions,  he  entered  a  cabin  while 
the  family  were  at  dinner.  The  repast  consisted  of  dry  potatoes 
only,  which,  were  contained  an  a  basket,  set  upon  the  pot  in  which 
they  had  been  boiled,  and  which  was  placed  on  the  floor  in  the 
middle  of  the  cabin.  The  father  was  sitting  on  a  stool,  and  the 
mother  on  a  creel  of  turf  s  one  of  the  children  had  a  straw  boss ; 
the  youngest  was  sprawling  on  the  floor^  and  five  others  were  stand- 
ing  round  the  potato*basket.  On  seeing  Mr.  Reid  enter,  the  man 
ipse  up,  and  oflering  his .  stool  made  a  confused  apolc^  for  his 
homely  fare,  and  espressed  his  regret  that  he  had  neitlier  whiskey 
nor  milk  to  give  his  visitor.  He  then  said  to  his  wife,  in  a  sort  of 
loud  whisper,  ''  May  be  the  gentleman  will  taste  the  bulFs  milk" 
She  signified  her  fear  that  it  was  too  sour  ^/f  but,  such  as  it  is," 
said  she,  smiliiig,  **  the  gentleman  is  welcome  to  it;  and  if  it  was 
cr0me  or  wine^  he  would  be  welcomi^  too.*'  Mr.  Reid  declined 
this  civility;  but  knowing. how  much  these  poor  people  are  grati- 
.  fied  by.  a  stranger's  eating  or  drinking  with  them,  he  took  a  potato, 
which  not  being  boiled  enough^  he  put  ^own,and  took  up  another, 
apd  another-;  but  all  were  equally,  hard.  The  man  instandy  put 
one  into  the  hot  turf<*ashes,  to  have  it  better  cooked  for  Mr.  R., 
o]llservii)g,  ''We  always  have  our  praUe^  hard ;  they  sUck  to  our 
libs,  and  ^e  can  fast  longer  that  wfty."  What  is  called  ''buU's- 
milk"  is  thus  prepared.  A  quantity  of  unsifted  OTOund  oats  is  left 
to  Unrment  in  a  very  larg^  proportion  of  water.  W  lien  fully  acidu- 
lated by.the  i^etion  of  me.  atmosphere,  it  is  poured  off*  and  reserved 
for  use;  and  may  not  uoapdy  be  compajred  to  diluted  vinegar. 
Even  this,  f' such,  as  it  U,"  is  in  general  sparingly  u^  to  kitchen 
tb^  scanty,  meal  of  potatoes ;  which  ar^  not  unfrequently  eaten  in 
a  half-boiled  state,  from  motives  of  pitiable  econpipy,  such  as  have 
just  been  described.' .'     .     ^ 

Qn  visiting  the  county  jail  of  Omagh,  Mr.  R^etd  found  tha^ 
although  its  situation  was  ei^cellent,  it  manifested  the  same  disre- 
gard of  classification,  inspection,  and  employment,  which  charaq- 
lerized  all  the  old  prisons  of  the  country.  Tried,  and  untried  fomi 
one  undistinguished  and  corrupt  assemblage.  As  if  to  ensure  the 
diffusion  of  moral  contagion,  coQ[lemned  felons  are.  )cept  twelve  and 
fifteen  months,  and  even  longer,  witii  the,  untried ;  of  whom  qiany 
are  subsequenUy  acquitted,  but  of  .whom  qo  on^  can  .return .  to 
society  uncontaminated.  This  is.au  evil  yery  prevalent  in  Ireland; 
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reversing  tbe^wise  judicial  maxim,  "that,  every  man  is  to  bfe  prcr 
sumed  innocent  until  he  is  found  guilty."  The  moment  a  person 
is  apprehended,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  infamy  more  or  le^ 
attaches  to  his  name ;  and  that  not  unfrequently  urges  to  despe? 
ration,  and  to  acts  of  confirmed  criminal  habits.  The  lunatic  i^sv- 
lum  and  the  jail  at  Lifibrd  are  equally  wi-etched;  but  Mr.  Reid 
speaks  with  great  praise  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  who  has  charge 
of  th0  former. 

During  two  days  ride  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londonderry, 
•Mr,  Reid  saw  on  the  ifirst  day  thirty-five  beggars;  on  the  second, 
tliirty-four. 

]  'That  tithe  is  a  source  of  great  discontent,  even  in  Ulster,  admits, 
in  Mr.  R^d's  opinion,  of  no  doubt  whatever;  and  that  every  class 
of  persons,  of  every  religious  persuasion,  would  sacrifice  much  to 
be  relieved  from  •  its  weight,  he  considers  equally  certain*  It  is, 
however,  probable,  that  it  may  be  levied  widiout  any  serious  op- 
position, as  k>ng  as^  the  farmers  are  able  to  pay  it  out  of  the  means 
which  arise  from  other  branches  of  industry,  besides  that  of  agri« 
culture.  Candour  owes  it  to  the  character  of  the  clei^y  in  this 
province  to  state,  that  their  tithes  are  .valued  at  a  rate  compara- 
tively moderate,  and  that  some  remarkable  instances  of  lenity  have 
occurred,  highly  creditable  to  the  parties  who  had  to  make  the 
claim.  That  it  is  a  grievance,  operating  with  galling  efi&ct  upon 
the  people,  is  manifest  from  the  resentment  shown  on  many  occa- 
sions. In  the  parish  of  Aghaloe,  for  instance,  the  Hon>  and  Rev, 
iAnchdeacon  Knox  demanckd  a  small  increase  of  tithe,  which  was 
resisted  by  the  parishioners  widi  great  obstinacy*  The  case  was 
litigated,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  Archdeacon ;  but  bis  claims 
were  nevertheless  still  rejected.  Tithe-proctors  were  employed ; 
pne  of  whom  is  said  to  have  spoken  very  unsqardedly  of  the  com- 
pulsory measures  he  intended  to  pursue*  .  When  he  went  to  carry 
bis  threats  into  efiect,  he  was  assailed  by  a  number  of  men  dressed 
in  women's  clothes,  vvho.  beat  hini  to  dieatb,  and  almost  killed 
another  tithe-proctor,  who  acted  as  his .  assistant.  Among  the 
many  who  oppose  this  demand  are  Protestants  of  opulence  and  re- 
spectability, determined  to  resist  it  as  long  as  possible. 

In  Cavan,  the  peasantry  assumed  a  very  wretched  appearance. 
It  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  women  from  the  men;  for  the 
former  were  at  work  in  every  field  with  a  man's  patchwork-coat, 
tied  round  the  middle  with  a  thick  straw  or  hay-rope,  and  a  ha^ 
very  often  without  a  crown,  furnished  with  a  band  of  the  same 
material.  Mr.  Reid  says,  however,  that  the  crops  were  evenr  where 
looking  fine,  and  that  the  people  were  engaged  in  pulling  flax  and 
inaking  hay,  with  a  jocundity  of  manner  which  but  ill  accorded 
with  their  miserable  outside.  In  the  vicinity  of  Charlemont,  h^vy 
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comphAiits  w6iB'ii»de  to  Urn  of  the  oppntA^  coildwsf  of  ii 
ndghbouring  bailiff  towards  the.  tenant^  evecy  eflSwt  of  whom 
to  obtain  access  to  the  nobk  owner  of  the  estates  wluch  they  faimt 
ed  had  proved  abortive. 

At  Dundalk  Mr.  R«d  fbuod  the  coun^  of  Louth  jail  the  best 
regulated  prison  he  had  yet  seen  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  Bd« 
fast  penitentiary*  The  debtors,  the  fiBlon%  aod  the  persons  charged 
with  petty  ofiences,  are  all  confined  in  separate  apartments ;  and 
there  are  schools,  in  which  each  dass  of  prisoners  is  instructed  for 
two  hours  in  succession.  The  jail  at  Dro^^eda  is  veiy  inferior  t6 
that  at  Dundalk. 

After  returning  to  DuUin,  Mr.  Had  proceeded  to  Kildare  and 
Queen's  County.  The  peasaatry  seemed  to  be  badly  dotbed  and 
to  live  most  wretchedly ;  and  the  beggars  were  so  numerous,  that 
it  became  impossible  to  count  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philipstown  the  land,  which  is  rich  and  productive,  is  let  usually 
from  three  to  six  guineas  an  acre.  Formerly  this  reot  was  eauly 
rused  and  wilhng^  paid.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  found  very  di& 
fioult  of  collection}  and  many  persons  think,  that  in  another  year 
it  will  be  quite  impossible.  This  state  of  things  is  rendered  still 
more  depressing  by  the  demand  of  tithe,  which  bears  with  peculiar 
severity  upon  mis  part  of  the  country.  There  are  scarcely  any  ma* 
nufoctures.  The  price  of  labour  is  ezceedii^y  small.  Several  of 
the  peasantry  were  willing  to  labour  for  th«r  food  through  the  sum* 
mer,  but  could  not  get  employment  even  on  those  melancholy 
terms ;  consequentiy  they  were  obliged  to  beg,  or  were  driven  to 
the  alternative  of  committing  robbmea,  to  save  themselves  and 
their  children  fixNn  starving.     Education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

Mn  Reid  again  returned  to  Dublin ;  and  on  the  15th  of  August 
set  off  for  Kilkenny ;  than  which,  in  his  opinion,  no  part  of  Irdam^ 
nor  perhaps  any  equal  extent  of  country  in  the  woiid,  can  afibrd  m 
fivelier  interest  to  the  inquirer.  The  com  crop  was  good,  and  that 
of  potatoes  excellent.  Still  the  state  of  agriculture  is  susoeptiUe 
of  Very  great  improvement.'  The  finest  and  most  fertile  valleys  are 
reserved  for  pasture;  and  this  perversion  of  the  use  of  nature'9 
bounties  arises  chiefly  from  an  intention  of  avoiding  tithe.  Edur 
cation  has  been  decidedly  making  psogress  during  the  last  ten  years  ; 
but  still  a  vast  majority  of  the  peasantry  remain  grossly  ignorant* 
Tliis  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  the  natural  talents  of  tte  people 
arejpreat.  Instances  were  rdated  to  Mr.  Reid  of  youths  havii^ 
made  considerable  progress  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  sculpture, 
Imintin^,  and  poetical  composition,  with  scarcely  any  assistancew 
The  Kilkenny^ail  is  very  deficient  in  classification  and  inspection. 
A  laudable  attempt  was  some  time  ago  made  to  introduce  employ^ 
ment  into  it.     But  the  grand  jury  refused  to  present  the  trSii^ 
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amount  of  the  wages  to  the^  superintendants,  and  the  design  was 
dropped.  The  county  jarl  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  tolerable 
classification^  buf  is  very  deficient  as  to  inspection.  Every  indi^ 
vidual  in  this  neighbourhood^  to  whom  Mr.  Reid  spoke  on  the 
sulgect  of  tithe^  regarded  it  as  an  odious  and  oppressive  tax  on  in^ 
dustry,  and  that  too  the  industry  of  the  humblest  and  most  indigent 
class  of  the  community.  Two  farmers  candidly  avowed^  that  they 
had  laid  down  their  land  for  graanng  to  avoid  this  exaction,  and 
that  they  would  continue  to  do  so,  although  they  believed  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  raise  com,  for  which  their  land  was  much 
better  adapted. 

Proceeding  to  Waterford,  Mr.  Reid  saw  in  the  vicinity  of  it 
many  wretched  cabins,  each  provided  with  its  reservoir  for  every 
description  of  filth— manure  for  the  potato-garden.  The  city-jail 
at  Waterford  is  quite  as  bad  as  any  that  have  been  described ;  nor 
is  the  county*saol,  though  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  much  better! 
The  House  of  Industry,  however,  is  very  well  conducted.  The  ha^t- 
bttations  of  the  pdor  in  the  city  of  Waterford  are  of  the  worst  de^- 
scription.  Mr.  Reid  entered  no  fewer  tlian  sixty-three  cabins,  ih 
not  one  of  which  was  there  any  indication  of  comfort.  The  floors 
of  some  of  them  were  seven'  or  eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
street ;  the  fires  were  nearly  extinguished  in  a  great  many ;  and  ven- 
tilation was  remarkably  defective  in  all.  Parts  of  the  roof  had  rotted 
in  some  places  and  fallen  in ;  and  by  that  miserable  means  ur  wa^ 
admitted  to  a  few,  which,  however,  the  occupiers  seemed  anxioui 
to  exdude.  Very  few  indeed  were  provided  with  any  thing  that 
could  properly  be  called  furniture.  Surely  no  one  can  wonder^ 
that  this  city  should  never  be  entirely  free  finom  typhus.  Thedoth*^ 
ing  of  the  poor  is,  if  jx>s8ible,  worse  than  thdr  dwellings.  It  is  pro^ 
bable,  however,  that  they  are  better  fed  than  in  many  other  di-» 
stricts ;  for  in  the  slaughtering  season  ofial  is  plentiful,  and  from  its 
cheapness  comes  occasionally  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

The  road  to  Clonmell  leads  through  a  rich  and  well-cultivated 
country,  but  Mr.  Reid  found  it  crowded  with  vast  numbers  of 
half-niOced  human  beings.  Most  of  them  were  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  appearing  enormous.  Many 
most  miserable  objects  came  round  the  coach  ih  the  town  of  Car- 
rick-on-Suir.  Chie  unhappy  woman  had  a  dead  child  in  her  arms, 
which  she  dedared  had  died  of  want!  The  cabins  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  the  peasantry  themselves,  presented  the 
darkest  shades  for  a  frightful  picture  of  human  misery.  At  the 
county  of  l^pperary  jiul  Mr.  Rei^  found  much  to  censure.  It  is' 
consolatory,  however,  to  learn,  that  since  the  period  of  his  visit  a 
conuderable  reformation  has  been  effected,  especially  among  the 
femde  prisoners,  by  the  benevolent  zeal  which  has  so  long  cha- 
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racteri^ed  the  SiDciety  of  Friends,  and  which  caused  the  formation 
of  a  Ladies'  Committee,  from  whose  exertions  the  happiest  conse- 
quences have,  resulted. 

On  the  side  of  the  road  to  Cork  Mr.  Reid  observed  huts,  in 
.which  the  beggars  sat  at  ease  and  accosted  the  passenger,  who 
flung  his  charitable  ofiering  without  danger  of  its  being  lost  to  the 
object  of  his  compassion,  as,  if  the  tenant  of  the  hut  was  a  man,  he 
was  seldom  without  a  female  companion,  if  a  woman,  she  was  ge- 
nerally attended  by  a  crowd  of  children.  The  appearance  of  the 
poor,  whetlier  begeing  or  working,  was  truly  pitiable.  Several 
people  were  labounng  in  the  fields  without  even  a  shirt.  A  tat- 
tered garment  fastened  round  the  loins,  and  covering  in  shreds  only 
about  half  the  thigh,  served  for  all.  Throughout  the  summer  work 
could  not  be  obtained  at  any  wages;  and  in  order  to  eke  out  life  the 
poor  were  obliged  to  pawn  and  sell  tlieir  rags  c^  clothes,  until  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  go  naked.  The  population  of  Cork  is 
excessive,  and  appeared  to  tar.  Reid  to  be  also  in  a  very  distressed 
state.  No  building  of  the  description  can  be  worse  than  the 
Bridewell  and  the  city  Jul.  The  county-jail  is  not  quite  so  bad. 

Mr.  Reid,  on  his  way  to  Killame>,  breakfasted  at  a  little  town 
called  Macroom,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  distress,  discon- 
tent and  disturbance  the  preceding  winter.  The  number  of  beggars 
that  surrounded  the  coach,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  had 
before  seen.  Men  and  women  of  all  ages  stood  in  a  throng;  the 
moving  appeal  of  the  females,  contrasted  with  the  silent  haggard 
aspect  of  the  men,  filled  the  breast  with  horror  and  compassion. 
On  arriving  at  Killamey,  and  hearing  that  the  bishop  of  Limerick 
was  holding  a  visitation  in  the  church,  Mr.  Reid  went  thither. 
Among  many  interesting  facts  which  were  elicited,  an  extraordinary 
and  rather  whimsical  anecdote  was  related  by  the  Rev.  Dean  Bond. 
He  stated,  that  in  the  parish  pf  Brusna  there  was  not  a  single  Pro- 
testant,, and  only  one  individual  who  could  speak  English.  In  the 
year  1 795,  Admiral  Moriarty  interested  himself  to  get  a  church 
erected  in  the  parish.  When  it  was  finished,  which  happened  to 
be  on  a  Saturday,  the  key  was  given  to  the  clergyman,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  go  the  following  day,  and  reieui  the  sendee  if 
be  found  any  body  there.  He  went  accordingly ;  but  could  find 
neither  people  to  preach  to,  nor  church  to  preach  in.  The  Ca- 
tholics had  in  one  night  pulled  the  latter  down,  and  carried  it  all 
away !  A  small  party  of  the  clergymen  who  had  attended  the  vi- 
sitation, dined  at  Mr.  Reid's  hotel.  He  joined  them,  and  intro- 
duced a  conversation,  in  which  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  were  discussed.  While  some  of  the  com- 
pany were  painting  the  natural  character  of  the  L-ish  in  rather  dark 
colours,  the  following  opposite  circumstance  occurred.    A  poor 
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fruit-woman  came  into  the  room,  and  ofiered  '*  Kerry  pippins" 
for  sale,  declaring  <'  there  is'nt  btUker  in  the  known  tporl**  None 
of  the  party  seemed  inclined  to  part  with  their  money.  ''  They're 
only  zjippenny  a  dozen,  plase  your  honour :  111  give  you  a  baker's 
dossen  for  a  fippenny,  and  God  knows  I  want  it;  for  my  husband 
hasn't  a  bit  of  work  thi$  six  long  weeks."  She  praised  her  '^  Kerry 
pipiHns"  so  loudly,  and  solicited  for  *'  aone  fippentiy  "  so  earnestly, 
that  one  of  the  clergymen  could  not  refrain  from  purchasing.  He 
took  a  dozen  at  the  price  demanded,  laid  down  the  money,  and  the 
poor  woman  departed  highly  thankful.  The  apples  did  not  justify 
the  high  character  which  had  been  given  of  them,  and  every  body 
taxed  the  seller  with  untruth.  *'  There  is  nothing  like  truth  or  ho^ 
iiesty  in  one  of  them,"  was  just  uttered,  when  the  fruit-woman  again 
made  her  appearance,  quite  out  of  breath,  exclaiming, ''  O  sir,  you 
gtv'ij  me  a  guinea!"  The  clergyman  who  had  bought  her  pippins 
replied,  that  he  could  not  have  given  her  a  guinea,  tor  that  he  had 
no  gold..  I1ie  woman  persisted;  and  onexaminaUon  it  turned  but 
to  be  a  half-gijunea,  which  the  reverend  gentleman  had  had  in  hi6 
possession  a  great  many  years,  although  he  did  not  know  it  was 
in  his  pocket.  A  gentleman  present  drily  obser\'ed,  **  There  is 
something  that  strongly  resenAla  honesty  in  that  poor  woman^s 
behanour." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Reid  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over 
the  accounts  of  the  Committee  for  the  distribution  of  charity,  which 
appeared  to  be  kept  with  great  regularity.  M any  of  the  poor,  how- 
ever, were  com^daiiUDg,  that  they  had  not  been  impartially  treated; 
but  it  is  evident,  that  it  must  have  been  quite  impossible  to  please 
all.  On  subsequently  visiting  the  Uttle  town  of  Caher-civeen,  in 
which  the  most  heart-rending  distress  prevailed,  the  crowds  that 
assembled  round  Mr.  Reid  to  make  complaints  respecting  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  the  charity  were  amazing.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
protested  he  had  no  concern  with  it.  Among  other  things,  several 
assured  him  that  the  chari^-oatmeal  had  been  kept  so  long,  and 
that  so  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  its  preservation,  that  it  was 
damaged,  and  unfit  for  use.  On  going  to  ascertain  the  fact,  Mr. 
Rrid  found  the  assertion  wholly  groundless ;  for  the  oatmeal  was 
perfecdy  good.  No  fewer,  however,  than  476  affidavits  were  made 
before  two  magistrates  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  by  persons  who 
stated,  that  through  the  pressure  of  severe  want  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  dig  up  their  potatoes  at  times,  not  only  when  it  was  phy- 
sically impossible  they  could  do  so  with  any  benefit,  but  when  it 
was  attended  with  a  ruinous  waste  of  that  resource  for  future  ne- 
cessities; that  many  of  them  with  numerous  famiKes  had  to  subsist 
on  even  that  miserable  and  worse  than  scanty  supply,  for  an  almost 
incredible  length  of  time ;  and  that  they  had  not  experienced  relief 
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^m  the  distributors  of  the  charily  to  that  eztuity  nor  with  that 
.M^holesome  impartiality,  which  the  subscribers  must  have  had  in 
contemplation.  The  revenue-surveyor  of  the  island  of  Valencia  is 
of  opinion,  that  from  the  manner  of  distributing  the  provisoon,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  had  none  at  all  ever  arrived  in  that 
part  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  poor  will  be  wofse  off  next  year. 
As  many  were  driven  U>  shift  for  themselves,  and  to  subsist  on 
lierbs  and  weeds,  he  thinks  others  might  perhaps  have  done  so  too; 
whereas  by  constantly  attending  in  hope  of  getting  relief,  many  loat 
their  time,  and  were  oUlged  after  all  to  r^um  to  th^  cheerless 
homes,  and  embrace  thdr  wretdied  ftunilies  with  tears-«-all  the 
solace  left  them.  So  difficult,  or  rather  so  impossible,  is  it  to  do  un- 
inixed  good!  It  ought  in  justice  to  be  mentioped,  as  a  proof  in  ad* 
dition  to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed,  .of  the  peeessity  of 
listening  with  caution  to  the  charges  made  agiunst  the  distributors 
of  the  charity  by  the  objects  of  it,  that  on  Mr.  Reid's  calling  at  ihe 
house  of  the  right  ban.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  in  the  island  of  Valenda, 
where  the  oatmeal  provided  for  charitable  distribution  was  depo^ 
sited,  he  found  seven  tons  still  remaining  and  in  good  condition ; 
isJthough  he  had  been  assured  it  was  tdl  spdled.  .  Indeed  great 
care  and  pains  appeared  to  have  been  taken  for  its  preservation. 

Mr.  Reid  quotes  some  very  Judicious,  remarks  by  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  to  show  the  inaptitude  of  the  county  jail  of  Kerry  to  the 
purposes  of  its  erection.  At  Limerick  the  city  jail  is-  deficient 
jn  inspection  and  employment,  and  is  moreover  badly  ventilated, 
and  very  gloomy.  The  new  county  jail  is  constructed  on  im  ex- 
pedient plan.  The  committee,  who  direct  its  concerns,  have  mani- 
fested great  zeal  in  their  attention  to  the  interests  d  humanity ; 
their  regulations  are  most  judicious,  but  they  are  not  quite  com* 
plete.  Very  littie  more  will  make  the  county  id  Limerick  jail 
inferior  to  none  in  Europe. 

The  population  of  Limerick  appears  excessive.  Three  fiuni- 
lies  often  occupy  one  room,  and  above  forty  persons  one  house. 
A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Waller,  a  landed  proprietor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  has  acquired  gieat  and  deserved  popularity  .by 
constantly  residing  on  his  own  estate,  and  identifying  his  own 
interest  with  that  of  his  tenants;  the  consequence  of  which  has 
been,  that  they  lived  in  comparative  luxury  amidst  the  late  widely 
spread  ravages  of  famine  and  disease.  The  county  of  Limerick 
is  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com  than  any  other  county 
in  the  kingdom,  and  large  quantities  are  raised  on  it  even  now; 
but  if  certain  checks  on  iiKlustry  were  taken  ofl^  the  quantity 
wopld  be  enormous.  .  It  is  Mr.  Reid's  opinion  that  thousands 
of  poor  who  are  pining  in  idleness,  would  then  be  employed 
in  raising  food  for  their  starving  families,  and  cultivating  those 
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«t(BMve  tracts  of  country  over  which  cows  and  sheep  are  now 
dttafy  scattered,  or  which  be  eatirdy  neglected.  A  laive  landed 
proprietor  agreed. 6iUy  with  Mr.  Rad,  that  rents  ought  to  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  that,  unleasa  reduddoo  did  ttuce  place, 
landlcNrds  would  very  shortly  |(et  no  sente  at  alL  The  same 
gentlenian,  whose  connexion  mth  the  south  has  made  him  well 
acquainted,  with  the  seotimenti  of  the  peofrie,  is  of  opinion  that 
titbe  exactions  are  the  exhausdess  source  whence  sfMring  nine^ 
tenths  of  all  the  evils  under  vdiich  Ireland  is  groaning;  anddiat 
llie  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise  no  efficient  remedy,  while  this 
Oppressive  millstone  is  left  to  bang  round  the  necks  of  the  poor, 
and  to  repress  all  thar  industrious  eflbrts. 

•  In  the  Bridewell  of  Nenagh  Mr.  Reid  found  criminals  of  every 
description  associated.  Many  of  the  cells  are  destitute  of  beds 
and  bedding;  and  those  which  are  not  so  are  mere  piles  of  filth. 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  so  much  food,  not  in  quantity,  but  in 
^ue;  Tix.  five-pennyworth  of  bread  a  day^  so  that  their  appe-' 
Cites  are  expected  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  rise  and  fsU 
of  the  markets. 

^  On  returning  to  Limerick,  Mr.  Reid  had  an  interview  and  a 
^dottversation  with  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Elrington.  The  state  of  the 
dountiy  appeared  to  excite  the  liveliest  interest  on  the  part  of  die 
Bishop,  who  entertains  no  dout>t  that  the  poor  wUl  be  as  badly 
idrcumstancedin  the  present  year  as  they  have  ever  been.  The 
behaviour  of  four  deluded  men,  who  had  been  executed  in  the 
niormng,  and  wIk>  not  oiity  met  death  with  indifierence,  but,  re- 
^ardii%  themselves  as  martyrs  in  a  good  cause,  embraoed  it  with 
ardour,  exdaimins,  <<  We  are  only  a  branch  off  the  tree,  there 
are  plenty  teft  to  do  the  business,'^  struck  his  lordship  as  strongly^ 
portentous  of  future  mischief.  His  lordship  had  already  spoken 
to  Mr.  Reid  of  the  distress  felt  by  the  clergy ;  and  he  now  re* 
peated  with  peculiar  emphasis,  '<  I  beg  toimpness  it  on  you,  that 
diedergy  can  get  nothing  whatever."  It.  is  impossible  for  any 
man  who  values  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, to  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things  with  indifierence. 

*  The  county  jail  of  Clare,  at  Ennis,  is  by  no  means  badly  con- 
structed, though  it  cannot  at  present  be  called  a  good  prison. 
Employment  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  and  constant ;  and  edu- 
cation is  entirely  wanting.  A  school  was  instituted  formeriy, 
from  which  die  best  efiects  resulted ;  but  die  grand  jury  gave  it 
no  encouragement,  and  it  dwindled  into  disuse.  At  the  house  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Ennis,  Mr.  Reid  saw 
the  accounts  of  the  charity,  which  appeared  to  have  been  kept 
with  great  correctness.  There  was  a  balance  of  4fi29l*  in  favour 
df  the  charity,  which  the  committee  intended  to  lay  out  in  releasing 
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from  pawn  articles  of  clotluDg  and  funiiture  whtcb  the  poor  were 
obliged  to  dispose  of  during  5ie  spring  and  summer*  Wringing 
distress  had  compdled  thousands  of  poor  to  part  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  clotfaes,  and  with  the  whole  of  their  furniture;  all  the 
peasantry  were  ragged,  if  not  naked ;  and  many  had  neither  pot 
nor  saucepan  left  to  boil  their  potatoes  in. 

On  the  road  to  Galway,  Mr.  Reid  states  that  the*  country  ap* 
peared  wholly  unproductive.  The  eye  wandered  over  an  immense 
tract  in  which  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  vegetable  of  any  sort 
was  discernible.  Fuel  too  was  wanting ;  and  yet  there  were: 
scattered  cabins,  around  which  a  scanty  verdure,  produced  by, 
extreme  art,  was  an  exception  to  the  generikl  barrenness.  In  the; 
course  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Reid  entered  several  of  tliose  cabins, 
which  were  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  and  the  children  in  wluch 
were  nearly  naked.  In  one  there  were  eight  persons, — a  mant! 
two  women,  and  five  children ;  all,  except  two  of  the  latter,  lar 
bouring  under  fever.  Each  of  these  two  children  had  a  raw 
potato  in  its  hand,  but  there  was  no  fire  to  cook  it,  nor  was  there 
a  creature  that  could  hand  another  a  cup  of  water ;  in  fact,  there, 
was  not  so  much  as  a  cup  of  water,  in  the  house.  Four  lay  in 
one  corner,  with  nothing  between  them  aqd  the  clay  .floor^  but  a, 
&w  old  rushes,  and  no  covering  whatever  but  the  ra^gged  ganrients. 
they  wore ;  the  other  two  lay  in  an  opposite  comer  on  a  similar 
bed,  with  a  thing  over  them  that  had  once  b^en  a  blapket,  and 
that  was  absolutely  moving  with  vermin. 

The  county  jail  of  Gahvay  is  constructed  on  an  eiceUent  p]an« 
The  great  advantages  of  classification  and  inspection  are  fully, 
secured;  but  employment  is  very  deficient.  Mr.  Reid  highly., 
eulc^izes  the  pubUc  spirit  and  humanity  manifested  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Charity  Committee  in  Gal  way.  By  their  judicious 
arrangements,  ac^  devoted  attention  to  the  duues.  they  had  under^. 
taken,  many  thousands  must  have  had  their  sufierings  greatly  alle- 
viated. The  number  of  persons  Uiat  sought  refuge  from  starva- 
tion in  the  town  of  Galway  during  the  summer  is  incredible; 
but  in  their  flight  from  famine  they  encountered  pestilence;  and- 
many  fell  victims  to  contagious  fever,  a  certain  attendant  on  po- 
verty and  want  of  cleanliness. 

A  gentleman  atTuam  related  to  Mr.  Reid  the  following  charac- 
teristic and  instructive  anecdote.  An  'f  everlasting  absentee,''  and 
extensive  landed  proprietor  in  that  province,  instructed  his  agent, 
in  18^,  to  make  up  his  rents,  and  not  to  receive  less  than  the  full 
amount.  The  ^gent  accordingly  assembled  the  tenants,  and 
stated  die  orders  be  had  received  from  the  landlord ;  but  their, 
ragged  appearance  gave  him  little  hope,  of  getUng  much  money* 
ffum  any  of  theii^.     £very«one  however  came  prepared  to  pay  a^ 
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part  of  bis  rent.  Some  had  mustered  up  two-thirds,  some  n  half^ 
some  a  quarter,  and  one  still  less.  It  would  not  do ;  the  onl^s 
were  peremptory,  "  the  whole,  or  nothing." — In  about  a  month 
afterwards,  the  agent,  having  received  fresh  orders,  assembled  the 
tenants  again,  and  found  their  appearance  greatly  improved.  .He 
excl^umed  with  delight,  ''  1  am  authorized  to  take  what  you  of- 
fered me  befojr^  and  the  remainder  at  a  certain  day ;  but  from 
your  appearance  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  now  brought  thai 
whole  rent."  To  this  they  replied,  "  We  have  neither  tlie  whde^ 
nor  any  part  of  it  now  to  give.  When  we  came  before,  we 
oflfered  all  we  could  raise ;  and  had  you  taken  it,  ourselves,  our 
wives,  and  our  families  would  have  been  in  rags  all  the  year;  but 
as  that  would  not  be  received,  and  we  knew  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  make  up  the  whole,  we  went  and  purchased  clothes 
and  other  necessaries  for  ourselves  and  our  families ; — Uiere  is  not 
one  of  us  with  a  tenpenny  left.'* 

In  the  county  jail  of  Mayo  classification  is  defective,  and  in- 
spection wholly  impracucable.  Great  effi>rts  have,  however,  been 
made  to  employ  the  prisoners,  and  the  manner  in  which  education 
has  been  attended  to  is  very  creditable. 

The  condition  of  the  established  cleray  at  Casdebar  is  truly, 
pitiable.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pasley  assured  Mr.  Reid  that  he  could 
get  no  tithe,  though  he  ofiered  to  take  it  in  any  way  most  conve-. 
nient  to  the  people;  namely,  to  receive  linen,  woollen,  butter^' 
com,  or  any  thing  they  could  give.  It  was  to  no  purpose,  he. 
had  not  for  many  months  obtained  a  single  penny ;  nor  had  he. 
the  least  hope  of  getting  any.  He  thought  that  the  people  woukt 
pay  if  they  could  ;  but  that  they  had  not  the  means. 

The  jail  at  Sligo  is  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  good  oider« 
It  does  great  credit  to  every  one  who  has  any  concern  in  its  ma-, 
nagement.  The  female  prisoners  derive  infinite  benefit  from  the 
kind  attentions  of  a  Ladies'  Committee.  The  progress  of  educa* 
tion  is  most  gratifying. 

On  his ^ay  to  finniskillen  the  crowds  of  beggars  which  Mr, 
Reid  met  with,  afforded  him  the  first  proof  that  he  was  entering 
on  a  country  in  an  improved  state.  Boverty  had  so  desolated  the 
districts  through  which  he  had  lately  passed,  that  any  beggars 
who  had  remained  in  them  must  inevitably  have  starved.  Hence- 
they  migrated  to  quarters  where  tlie  people  were  better  able  to, 
support  them.  Before  taking  leave  of  those  unhappy  provinces, 
Mr.  Reid  thus  expresses  the  conclusions  to  which  close  personal 
application,  and  the  cultivation  of  every  opportunity  to  converse 
and  correspond  with  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  of 
Ireland's  afflictions,  had  irresistibly  led  him  : 

^*  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  a  thirteenth  of  all  tlie  land, 

and 
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wod  a  teDth  of  the  produce  and  labour,  bekmg  to.tbe  tninislen  of 
the  Established  Church;  many  of  whom  are  absentees.  Three* 
fourths  of  the  great  landed  proprietors^  are  also  abseoiees.  Henoe 
tt  is  dear,  that  tlie  greater  part  of  the  land,  and  some  portion  cS 
the  labour,  bekmg  to  the  people  of  another  countiy ;  only  a  sosail 
share  being  left  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  aUile,  support  the 
najority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ministers  of  dieir  religion,  wUch 
is  not  ti^  rdi^on  of  the  state. 

*^  Out  of  such  an  order  of  things  manifold  evik  4irise.  To 
^eak  of  the.  gantry  collectively,  they  are  few  in  number,  com* 
^red  with  those  of  the  same  dass  in  England,  and  possess  but 
ttttle  wdght  or  influence,  either  in  the  country  or  with  the  Go- 
vernment :  and  the  few  who  do  reside  on  thdr  estates  are  divided 
by  political  feudsp  Protestant  and  Catholic  interests  made  to 
cUsh  oa  one  side,  and  a  deep  sense  of  degradation  on  the  other, 
keep  alive  religious  distinctions  and  animosities,— the  fruitful  sources 
ef  coundess  miseries. 

^  **  The  condition  of  the  peasantrv  cannot  fail  soon  to  force  itsdf 
•n  public  attenticMi.  Pining  imder  the  -most  poignant  distress, 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  without  any  means  of  pro- 
curing education,  unless  purchased  at  the  expense  of  thdr  reli- 
,  gious  principles,  by  them  esteemed  as  predousas  life  itsdf,.  ground 
down  by  rack-rents,  vestty  cesses,  grand  jury  jobs,  and  the  exor- 
bitant <kmandsoftith^proctors,-*>they  unfortunately  consider  the 
taws  (particularly  those  that  -  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes  to  » 
diurch  to  which  they  do  not  bdong)  as  unjust  and  oppressive. 
Against  these  laws  they  are  evermore  breaking  out  in  rebdlion, 
and  look  upon  atl  as  their  natural  oppressors  who  lend  their 
aid  in  support  of  them,  not  even  excepting  the  Roman  Cathobc 
clergy. 

*  <<  It  has  been  stated  that  an  insurrectionary  spirit  prevents  the 
introduction  of  capital ;  but  the  truth  is,  there  is  ndther  internal 
nor  external  trade  to  induce  a  capitalist  to  settie  in  the  country* 
These,  among  others,  are  some  of  the  great  barriers  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  improvement,  and  must  be  removed  as  a  preliminaiy 
Utep  towards  civilization.  The  peasantry  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  engage  in  labour  at  any  wages,  however  trifling ;  but  labour  is 
Unproductive,  and  as  there  are  no  factories  or  public  worl»  in  the 
Country  to  give  them  employment,  idleness  becomes  unavoidably 
habitual  to  Uie  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  every  day  contributes 
to  the  pernicious  eflects  of  ihis  inveterate  evil.  Dispossessed  of 
their  lands  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  thrust  upon  the  wcvid, 
what  are  the  poor  to  do  i  Humanity  shudders  at  the  alternative,-^ 
a  choice  of  evils; — happily  they  have  hitherto  embraced  tiiat 
which  has  least  disturbed  the  public  repose. 

"  Several 
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,  **  Several  iostances  have  come  to  mjr  knowledge  of  landlords  or 
their  agents  having  seized  the  entire  corn-crop  of  their  tenants,  and 
removed  it  into  their  own  farm-yards;  which  deprives  the  cottager 
not  only  of  the  com,  but  .also  of  the  straw,  the  only  fodder  for  his 
cattle,  which  must  of  course  inevitably  perish  in  the  winter.  It 
is  remarkable  that  tlie  demands  of  the  tithe-proctor  are  mone  exor- 
bitant this  year  than  at  any  former  period :  to  this  it  may  be  added 
that  the  poor  are  almost  universally  in  a  state  of  nudity." 

On  the  1  ith  of  October  Mr.  Rdd  returned  to  Dublin,  and  here 
thejoumal  terminates. 

The  third  portion  of  the  work,  namely,  the  reflections  suggested 
to  Mi:.  Reid's  mind  by  the  various  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  the  course  of  his  journey,  deserves  a  very  attentive  perusal,  al* 
though  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  detail  op  the 
sul^ect.  Among  the  most  prominently  mischievous  of  the  causes 
Y^hich  render  the  people  of  Ireland  poor,  though  industrious,  dis*' 
contented  amidst  abundant  natural  advantage^,  starving  ^though 
surrounded  by  plenty,  and  alone  seeming  to  retrograde,  whilst  other 
nations  are  advancing  in  the  arts  and  blessings  of  civilization,  Mr, 
Reid  enumerates,— *the  avarice  of  landlords,  the  unwise  system  of 
tithe  esactipns,  the  want  of  employment  and  education,  politicaL 
disability,  and  political  monopoly.  Upon  these  various  and  im- 
portant topics  he  treats  consecutively,  and  in  most  of  his  opinions 
vvith  regard  to  them  we  cordially  concur. 

Amidst  the  general  gloom,  however,  which  overspreads  the  pby« 
sical,  moral,  and  political  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  consolatory  to  ob- 
serve in  some  parts  of  the  horizon,  a  breaking  of  the  cloudi^  aaad 
a  cheering  and  we  trust  not  illusory  indication  of  approaching 
light.  Frequent  disappointment  prevents"  us  firom  being  too  san- 
guine on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  evident  that  wiser  and  better  im- 
pressions with  regard  to  it  are  entertained  by  those  who  possess  the 
means  of  giving  efiect  to  their  own  determinations.  The  attention 
of  the  Executive  Government  appears  to  have  been  at  length  roused, 
not  merely  to  the  expediency,  but  to  the  indispensable  necessity,  of 
taking  some  decisive  steps.  In  the  opening  speech  of  the  present 
session.  His  Majesty  ''  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  such  measures  of  internal  regulation  as  might 
be  calculated  to  promote  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,and 
to  improve  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people."  During  a  sub- 
sequent conversation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  in- 
suflEiciency  of  the  act  of  last  session  respecting  tithes  was  repre- 
sented by  several  members  for  Ireland,  the  cliief  Secretary  stated 
that  a  measure  for  the  composition  and  commutation  of  tithes 
was  in  active  preparation.  Added  to  that,  the  Chancellor  of  tiie 
Exchequer  signified  his  disposition  to  repeal  the  whole  of  the  .as- 
sessed 
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aessed  taxes  in  Ireland,  and,  which  is  of  far  greater  importance^  to 
admit  of  such  alterations  in  the  distillery  laws  as  might  render 
them  no  longer  a  fruitful  source  of  that  utter  derangement  of  the 
social  system  in  Ireland,  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
(whom  we  were  so  happy  as  to  hear  on  the  occasion)  described 
and  lamented  with  a  benevolent  warmth  which  must  raise  him  in 
die  estimation  of  every  good  man  in  the  Empire.  Since  those  in* 
teotions  were  expressed,  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  carried 
into  eflfect :  bills  for  the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  for  esta- 
blishing a  teniporary  cpmppsiuon  and  a  permanent  commutation  of 
tithes,  in  Ireland,  have  been  introduceid ;  and,  at  the  moment  at 
which  wewrite,  are  in  progress  through  Uie  House  of  Commons.— 
ilnother  gratifying  occurrence  is  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  Se- 
cretaries of  State  (Mr.  Canning)  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that 
His  Majesty's  Government  approved  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious 
Viceroy  of  Ireland ;  which  declaration  was  followed  up  by  a  pro-' 
mise  on  the  part  of  the  chief  Secretary  to  propose  the  extension  to 
Ireland  of  Che  provisions  of  the  English  act  of  ]799y  proclaiming 
the  illegality  of  secret  societies  of  every  description. 

Such  are  the  ingredients  of  our  hope  that  ere  long  the  condition 
of  Ireland  will  at  least  be  rendered  less  deplorable.  May  that 
hope  be  realized !  and  may  England  speedily  begin  to  reduce  that 
debt  to  her  unhappy  sister-couhtry  which,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much' 
to  say,  her  utmost  efibrts  will  never  enable  her  wholly  to  liqui- 
date! 


Art.  XVIIL— Mciwoir  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy* 

IT  has  been  remarked  by  an  accurate  observer  of  human  life, 
that  the  most  amiable  and  beneficent  qualities  are  not  unsus- 
ceptible of  energy,  and  that  when  it  does  invigorate  their  exertions, 
they  rise  far  above  tiieir  opposites.  The  lite  of  the  amiable  man* 
of  whom  we  wish  to  present  a  slight  sketch  to  our  readers  fully  il- 
histrates  this  remark.  To  the  contemplation  of  his  beneficent  exer- 
tions we  shall  principally  devote  our  attention.  We  shall  detail  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  dwell  upon  his  conduct  as  a  friend  to  hu- 
manity, and  a  constitutional  statesman.  For  his  acts,  and  opi- 
nions on  the  mere  political  events  which  passed  during  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  we  would  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Peter^s 
memoir,  and  to  the  valuable  collection  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
speeches  to  which  that  memoir  is  prefixed. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  Frith  Street,  Westmin- 
ster, in  the  month  of  March  1 757,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  lai^e 
family.     His  grandfather  was  one  of  those  emigrants,  who  quitted 
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France  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  N^iiftes^  and  found  aa 
asylum  in  this  country,  where  they  could  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience* 
llis  father  was  bom  in  this  country,  and  ejcercised  the  trad^  of  ^ 
jeweller.  Samuel  Romilly  was  brought  up  at  a  private  school  m 
Westminster,  from^ which  he  proceeded  to  the  office  of  Idr.LaUy,  an 
eminent  solicitor  and  clerk  in  chancery.  But  at  the  period  when 
he  might  be  considered  qualified  to  commence  practising  as  a  so- 
licitor, he  was  induced,  as  much  by  the  strong  aspirations  of  his 
pwn  mind  as  by  the  recommendations  of  his  friends,  to  venture  on  a 
diflerentpath  in  the  profession,  requiring  indeed  more  courage  and 
talent,  but  in  some  respects  perhaps  less  irksome  to  the  feelings,  and 
where  success  would  be  accompanied  with  higher  rewards  and 
furnish  opportunities  of  more  extensive  utility.  He  entered  him* 
self  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn  in  the  year  1778.  His  attention, 
even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  seems  to  have  been  much  ex* 
cited  to  the  subject  of  punishments.  In  one  of  his  letters  written 
March  1789,  he  comments  on  the  subtility  and  fondness  for  abs- 
tract reasoning,  observable  in  the  admirable  treatise  of  Beccaria; 
and  in  a  letter  written  in  February  1783,  he  animadverts  on  some 
positions  in  M.  Sirven's  work ;  and  contrasts  them  with  the  views 
pf  Burlamaqui  and  other  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  inchoate  crimes  contained  in  that  letter  are  not 
unworthy  of  his  judgement,  even  when  reflection  and  experience 
had  most  fully  matured  its  powers.  ''  He  (M.  Sirven)  thinks 
that  an  inchoate  crime  (if  that  expression  may  be  allowed)  ought  to 
be  punished  with  equal  severity  as  where  it  is  complete;  and  lie 
blames  our  law,  because,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  (and  treason 
IS  almost  the  only  one,)  they  are  not  considered  in  the  same  light* 
But  surely  common  sense  tells  one,  that  there  is  much  less  guilt  in 
forming  a  criminal  design,  than  in  persisting  in  it  to  its  execution* 
There  are  many  men  who,  in  the  heat  of  resentment,  form  the 
worst  resolutions,  but  who  would  afterwards  find  it  impossible 
to  execute  them ;  and  the  law  must  be  very  unjust  indeed,  which 
treats  with  the  same  severity  the  man  who  repents  of  his  crime, 
while  it  is  yet  time,  and  before  the  mischief  of  it  has  taken  efiec^ 
and  him  who  long  broods  over  his  bloody  purpose,  deliberately 
plans  it,  and  remains  impregnable  to  pity  or  remorse,  even  t»j  the 
moment  when  he  strikes  the  fatal  blow.  At  the  same  time,  one 
must  agree,  that  where  the  criminal  has  doue  every  thing  to  ^ve 
bis  purpose  efiect,  and  is  disappointed  merely  by  accident,  his 
crime  is  as  great  as  if  the  attempt  had  been  successful.  A  man, 
who  having  mixed  poison  for  anodier(when  he  sees  the  fatal  cup 
raised  to  his  lips,  and  when  aU  the  dreadful  consequences  of  his  crime, 
which,  till  then,  the  violence  of  passion  had  concealed  from  him, 
fusil  nport  his  imagination)  suddenly  repents,  and  dashes  the  cup 
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against  tW  grbutid,  is  surely  less  criminal  than  oiie  M^bse  victini 
has  escaped  his  vengeance,  merely  because  the  poison  was  too 
weak,  or  his  constitution  vigorous  enough  to  overcome  its  efiects : 
and  though  I  agree,  that  the  criminal,  m  this  latter  case,  is  to  all 
intents  a  murderer,  I  yet  doubt  the  policy  of  punishing  even  him 
as  such,  because  to  punish  a  mere  attempt  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  false  accusers  to  ruin  any  innocent  man  against  whom  they  have 
oonccdved  an  enmity*. 

*^  It  is  hardly  possible  for  men  malevolently  to  chai^  an  inno^ 
cent  person  with  murder,  because  that  crime  must  be  proved,  not 
merely  by  oral  testimony,  but  by  its  own  evidence,  by  the  M- 
dentia  rei;  and  it  is  scarcely  practicable  by  any  peijury  to  fix  th^ 
circumstances  of  a  murder  on  one  who  is  innocent  of  it.  But 
where  an  attempt  ma^  be  punished,  what  can  be  more  easy  than 
to  fabricate  evidence  m  support  of  a  long  train  of  imagined  facts, 
not  one  of  which  may  be  true  ?— If  you  object  that  our  law  is,  then, 
unjust  in  punishing  a  mere  attempt  in  the  case  of  treason,  I  an- 
swer, that,  if  treason  cannot  be  punished  before  it  be  complete, 
it  cannot  be  punished  at  all ;  since  its  success  overturns  the  esta* 
blished  Government,  and  that  by  oUr  law,  the  positive  testimony 
of  two  persons  is  required  for  a  conviction  of  treason,  though  the  tes- 
timony of  one  is,  in  general,  sulBcient  to  prove  any  other  crime.--^ 
Besides,  if  the  mere  intentions  of  men  are  to  be  punished,  where  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn?  What  act  is  to  be  deemed  a  sufficient  ma« 
nifestation  of  a  criminal  purpose? 

**  But  to  consider  the  question  in  another,  and,  I  think,  its  most 
important  point  of  view,  I  mean  with  regard  to  what  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  only  object  of  human  laws,  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
how  will  the  punishment  of  a  mere  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  at- 
tain that  end  ?  Either  a  failure  of  success  is  a  case  which  will  never 
enter  into  the  contemplation  of  the  criminal,  who  means,  undoubt- 
edly, to  carry  his  designs  into  full  efiect ;  or,  if  in  his  contemplation 
the  law  must  warn  him  to  make  sure  of  success,  to  take  every  an- 
xious precaution  that  his  designs  may  not  be  frustrated,  and  dial 
he  may  not  incur  the  penalty  of  the  law  without  completely  at- 
taining his  end,  and  satisfyinff  those  passions  for  which  he  braves 
its  vengeance.  The  eflfect  of  such  a  law,  then,  seems  rather  to  b^ 
that  of  multiplying  than  diminishing  tiie  number  of  crimes." 

In  1783  Mr.  Romilly  was  called  to  die  bar.  His  letters  on  tliat 
occasion  eminently  display  the  modesty  of  his  nature;  and  evince 
at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  dutiful  resignation,  which  may  deserve 
tlie  attentionof  those  youthful  aspirants,  who  though  not  blessed  with 

*  The  ftt tempt  to  poison  has  been  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clersy  bv 
48  Geo.  III.  c.  68,  A.  D.  1803. 
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his  talents  or  likiebf  to  rivnl  fais  evehtoal  career,  may  yet  leam  iroa&  his 
earl;  fediings  to  do  their  best  to  qualify  themselves  for  success,  and 
then  to  acquiesce,  whatever  may  be  the  result  lodeed,  unless 
our  observation  misleads  us,  such  views  might  be  suggested  usefully 
to  many,  who  are  so  wrapt  up  in  weighing  the  chances  of  life,  and 
considering  the  ends  of  their  profession,  as  in  tlie  mean  time  very 
much  to  neglect  the  means,  and  who  waste  the  time  that  should 
be  devoted  to  preparatory  studies,  in  moping  over  imaginary  ncg* 
lect  and  anticipated  disappointment,  in  another  point  of  view 
these  letters  are  painfully  interesting,  as  indicating  the  variations 
of  spirits  and  consequent  alternations  of  hopes  and  fears,  which  sre 
perhaps  inseparable  from  that  constitution  of  sensibility,  which 
medical  men  vainly  flatter  by  terming  it  the  temperament  of  genius* 
Such  a  temperament,  however,  it  was  the  fate  of  the  sulyect  of  this 
memoir  to  experience ;  and  if  it  gave  poignancy  to  his  apprehensions 
and  to  his  sufierings,  let  us  at  least  thankfully  and  gratefully  ac 
knowledge  that  it  contributed  the  like  intensity  to  his  enjoyments 
and  satisfactions :  that  it  filled  him  with  ardour,  and  inspired  hia 
exertions  of  patriotism  and  beneficence  with  genuine  enthusiasm! 
In  one  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr*Roget,  he  says,  ''Thd 
nearer  I  approach  the  term  which  I  have  formerly  so  often  wished 
for,  the  more  I  dread  it.  I  sometimes  lose  all  courage,  and  wonder 
what  fond  opinion  of  my  talents  could  ever  have  induced  me  to 
venture  on  so  bold  an  undertaking;  but  it  too  often  happens  (and 
I  fear  that  it  has  been  my  case)  that  men  mistake  the  desire  for  the 
ability,  of  acting  some  very  distinguished  part." 

In  another  letter  he  says—"  It  would  seem,  my  dear  Roget,  by 
your  last  letter,  that  you  tiiought  1  had  affected  doubt  of  succeed^ 
ing  in  die  way  of  life  on  which  I  am  to  enter,  only  to  draw  from  yoa 
such  priMses  as  might  encourage  me  in  my  pursuit. — I  assure  yott 
I  had  no  such  wish,  and  that  what  I  wrote  to  you  was  but  a  faiths 
ful  transcript  of  what  I  felt.  Could  I  but  realize  the  partial  hopes 
and  expectations  of  my  friends,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  my 
success  almost  beyond  my  wishes  ;  but  in  myself  I  have  a  much 
less  indulgent  censor,  and  in  this  perhaps  alone  I  cannot  sufler  their 
judgement  to  have  equal  weight  with  my  own.  I  have  taught  my-* 
self,  however,  a  very  useful  lesson  of  practical  philosophy,  which  is, 
not  to  sufler  my  happiness  to  depend  upon  my  success.  Should 
my  wishes  be  gratified,  I  promise  myself  to  employ  all  the  talents^ 
and  all  the  autiiority  I  may  acquire,  for  the  public  good — Patria  im^ 
pendere  vitam.  Should  1  fail  in  my  pursuit,  I  console  myself  with 
thinking  that  the  humblest  situation  of  life  has  its  duties,  which 
one  must  feel  a  satisfaction  in  discharging,— -that,  at  least,  niycon-^ 
science  will  bear  me  the  pleasing  testimony  of  having  intended  well, 
and  that,  after  all,  true  happiness  is  much  less  likely  to  be  found  in 
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the  high  walks  of  arabitioo,  than  in  tlie  *  9€crttum  U&  et  fattentU 
iendia  mV^.'— Were  it  not  for  these  consolationsy  and  did  I  con* 
sider  my  success  at  the  bar.as  decisive  of  my  future  happiness^  mj 
apprehensions  would  be  such  that  I  might  truly  say,  *  Cum  tltiuM 
diet  fkibi  vmii  in  mtntemj  quo  mihi  dicendum  sit,  non  solum  com- 
muactor  animo, sed  etiam  toto  corport perhorrtsco** 
.    From  Uiis  period  Mr.  Romiily  not  only  regularly  attended  the 
courts  of  equity  in  Westminster,  but  for  fifteen  years  attended  the 
assizes  on  the  midland  circuitj,  and,  for  some  years,  though  pro* 
bably  a  much  shorter  time,  visited  the  quarter-sessions  at  War- 
wick.    During  this  course  of  attendance,  before  the  Judges  of  the 
common  law  and  .the  magistrates,  be  acquired  an  intimate  expe* 
riehce  in  the  administration  qf  the  English  criminal  law.     He  con- 
templated  in  daily  practice  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  a  code 
which  denounces  punishments  disproportionate  to  offences.     He 
witnessed  the  evasions,  the  subterfuges,  the  pious  perjuries,  which 
the  humanity  of  grand-juries,  of  witnesses,  of  judges,  of  petit-juries, 
compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  when  a  prisoner  had  been  guilty 
of  some  trifling  ofience,  and  the  law  declared  that  if  found  guilty, 
bis  life  ,must  be  the  forfeit.     He  sometimes  saw  the  culprit  acquit- 
ted in  defiance  of  evidence;  apd  at  other  times,  when  convicted, 
saw  tlie  dismal  sable  assumed  as  if  it  were  a  mere  ceremony;  and 
the  awful  sentence  of  death  (though  at  the  moment  never  intended 
to  be  put  into  execution)  solemnly  pronounced,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  truth.     He  was  convinced  that  laws  of  inordinate  severity  are 
every  way  mischievous ;  that,  if  not  executed,  the  evasion  is  eflected 
by  something  like  fraud  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  procures  im* 
punity  to  the  oflender ;  that  if  executed,  tliev  either  tend  to  bru- 
talize the  community  by  destroying  the  distinctions  between  of* 
fences  of  diBeient  natures,  or  excite  all  its  sympathies  in  favour 
of  the  criminal,  against  the  laws,  and  against  both  those  who 
administer  them,  and  those  who  execute  tlieir  decrees.     When 
society  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,   the  rescdutiona 
of  the  legislature,   however  supported  by  force,  or  consecrated 
by  opinion,  cannot  twist  about  the  hearts  or  remodel  the  mond 
feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  community ;  and  there  surely  can  be 
po  sound  policy  in  introducing  or  continuing  enactment9  which 
thwart  the  judgements  of  a  people  in  proportion  as  that  people 
are  well  educated,  and  outrage  their  feeliggs  in  proportion  as  they 
are  humane. 

Mr.  Romiily  saw  that  the  proper  remedy  in  such  a  case  was  the 
repeal  of  laws  of  undue  severity,  and  the  adoption  of  a  scale 
of  p^uni^hment  proportioned  to  the  scale  of  ofibnqes ;  but  that  until 
puch  remedy  was  applied,  the  laws  them^lves  were  frequently  in^ 
noxious  only  so  long  as  they  were  rendered  inoperative,  and  could 
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be  tolerated,  only  because^  though  still  remaining  on  the  statute  books^ 
they  were  often  in  effect  superseded  by  the  humanity  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice. At  an  early  period  of  his  professional  career,  and  whilst  these 
impressions  were  gradually  gaining  on  his  mind,  another  observer  of 
not  less  sagacity  in  discerning  the  characters  of  men,  but  certainly 
endowed  with  much  less  sensibihty,  and  whose  studies  had  been  of  a 
very  different  cast,  came  to  different  conclusions  upon  diis  head* 
This  was  the  Rev.  Spencer  M  adan,  a  ))erson  in  a  singular  degree 
eminent  at  once  for  his  conversational  wit,  his  dogmatism  and  in«* 
tolerance  as  a  theologian,  and  his  paradoxical  turn  as  a  moralist. 
In  the  year  1785,  he  published  an  essay  entitled  '' Thoughts  on 
Executive  Justice,"  which  he  followed  up  with  ''  An  Appendix'^ 
in  the  same  year.  His  imagination  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  a  horror  of  footpads  and  highway  robbers  by  day,  and  of 
house-breakers  by  night.  In  his  fit  of  panic  and  pious  zeal  he  in-« 
Yoked  the  shadows  of  the  Judges  of  Assize,  (for  he  held  the  sub- 
stance to  be  gone,)  to  prevent  these  beasts  of  prey  firom  changing  the 
kingdom  into  a  desert,  quoting  ancient  poets  to  show  that  wounds 
which  were  incurable  required  the  knife;  considering  the  poet's  pre- 
monition, that  all  odier  remedies  must  be  first  resorted  to,  merely  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  A|>ostle*s  prelude  to  try  all  things,  but  to  hold 
fast  to  that  whicli  is  good,  and  representing  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  one  whose  ptincipal  happiness  would  be,  that  thieves  did  not  there 
break  through  nor  steal :  and  as  if  it  were  the  paramount  duty  of 
man,  to  assimilate  earth  to  heaven  in  that  particular.  This  essay 
contained,  it  is  true,  several  very  excellent  remarks  on  the  danger 
of  discretionary  power,  and  on  the  inutility  of  laws  which  wei^  not 
executed  ;  but  the  playfulness  of  the  author's  wit  shows  itself  on 
some  occasions  quite  unrestrained  by  any  sense  of  decorum  or  hu- 
manity, and  it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  suppress  his  disgust  or 
indignation  when  a  minister  of  die  Christian  religion  apologizes 
to  the  brutes  of  the  desert  for  having  introduced  a  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  felons.  A  man  must  have  strangely  cast  off  all 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  human  nature,  when  he  can  allow 
himself  to  think  or  speak  in  such  a  manner  with  i^pect  to  any 
description  of  his  fellow-creatures,  however  abject  their  condition, 
however  great  their  crimes. 

Upon  this  tract  Mr.  Romilly  in  tiie  year  1786  published  some 
observations,  written  with  much  elegance  and  with  occasional  se- 
verity, but  remarkable  principally  for  tiieir  colierence  and  unifor- 
mity with  the  more  ample  views  on  the  nature  of  the  English  cri- 
minal code,  which  he  afterwards  brought  forward  for  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament. 

Mr.  Romilly's  practice  at  the  bar  was  for  many  years  very  in* 
considerable ;  and  even  on  those  occasions  where  he  was  engaged, 
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bis  diffidence  and  nervousness  are  well  known  to  have  been  so 
great,  as  to  have  prevented  him  from  calling  the  powers  of  his 
mind  into  full  play.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  him  much  efibrtto  still 
the  perturbations  which  this  timidity,  and  the  consciousness  of 
this  timidity,  occasioned  to  him,  and  that  it  was  not  until  much 
famiharity  with  the  routine  of  business  had  weakened  these  im« 
pressions,  that  he  acquired  that  self-possession  and  presence  of 
mind  which  are  so  necessary  in  courts  of  justice ;  though  in  a 
later  part  of  his  career  he  was  most  eminently  distinguished  by 
^3b&  degree  in  which  he  enjoyed  those  valuable  qualities.  In  the 
year  1791  he  is  represented  as  having  had  considerable  practice 
as  a  junior  counsel,  and  in  1797  as  a  leader.  In  1798  he  married 
Miss  Garbett,  a  lady  of  a  family  of  some  consideration  in  the 
county  of  Hereford ;  and  from  this  time  he  seems  to  have  discon- 
tinued his  attendance  on  circuit,  and  to  have  confined  his  practice 
to  the  courts  of  equity.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  King's  Coun- 
sel, and  his  established  character  for  sound  legal  knowledge,  for 
discrimination,  for  promptitude,  for  perspicuity  of  language,  and 
felicity  of  illustration,  secured  for  him  a  field  of  practice  sur- 
passmg  even  the  early  auguries  of  his  friends,  and  commensurate 
with  the  wishes  of  his  warmest  admirers.  Those  suitors,  whose 
causes  were  not  successful  when  entrusted  to  his  care,  had  only 
to  lament  the  inherent  deficiencies  of  their  case,  and  to  regret 
their  own  perverseness  or  the  misapprehensions  of  Uieir  earlier 
advisers :  they  could  find  nothing  to  blame  in  their  advocate,  whose 
dexterity  had  left  no  flaw  in  the  statement  of  their  adversaries  un- 
observed upon ;  and  whose  sagacity  had  elicited  analogies  in  their 
fiivour  from  cases  apparentiy  the  most  remote.  Above  all,  his 
liberality  and  humanity  in  supporting  die  rights  of  indigent  suitors 
were  characteristic  and  exemplary. 

In  1806,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  fiiends  to  power, 
Mr.  Romilly  was  appointed  Solicitor-General,  received  on  that 
occasion  the  usual  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  representative  for  Queenborough. 

He  was,  immediately  upon  taking  his  seat,  appointed  one  of 
the  managers  for  conducting  Lord  Melville's  trial,  and  the  mas- 
terly speech  in  which  he  summed  up  the  evidence  may  perhaps 
challenge  comparison  with  Mr.  Murray's  celebrated  speech  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  Lovat.  During  this  short-lived  administration  he 
procured  a  bill  (46  Geo.  III.  c.  135)  to  be  passed  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  which  trended  to  restrain  the  techni- 
cal relation  of  commissions  to  previous  acts  of  bankruptcy  within 
a  much  more  limited  period ;  and  the  beneficial  tendency  of  this 
act  he  afterwards  extended  and  secured  by  a  ftirther  enactment 
(49 Geo.  III.  c.  121).  He  concurred  likewise,  and  exerted  him- 
self 
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self  to  the  fullest^  in  tMromoting  the  Enlistment  Bill  for  limited 
service,  and  the  bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  which  good  work  that  administration  closed  its 
career,  and  he  returned  to  his  private  condition. 

On  the  dissolution  of  parliament  which  ensued.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  was  returned,  as  it  is  believed,  for  Arundel,  and  was  re*. 
tumed  also  for  the  same  place  in  the  election  which  occurred  in 
1812*  It  may  beunneceasary  to  expatiate  here  ontbe  diffmnt  at- 
tempts made  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  to  mitigate  the  penal  code. 
It  is  well  known  how  valuable  those  improvements  are  which  he 
did  succeed  in  procuring  for  the  public,  though  the  boon  was  in 
every  instance,  in  some  degree,  qualified  or  modi6ed  in  its  passage 
through  one  house  of  parliament  or  the  other.  He  procured  the 
repeal  of  the  law  directing  that  traitors  should  be  disembowelled 
alive,  and,  instead  of  that  savage  practice,  provided  that  they 
should  be  hanged  till  dead.  He  wished  simply  to  add,  that  their 
bodies  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  but  Mr.  Yorke 
prevailed  in  retaining  the  old  form,  that  the  bodies  should  first  be 
decapitated  and  quartered.  He  succeeded  in  abolishing  cor^ 
ruption  of  blood  upon  attainder,  though  this  Mr.  Yorke  lock 
care  should  be  limited  by  an  exception  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
petit-treason,  and  murder. 

He  procured  that  stealing  from  bleaching  grounds  should  be  no 
longer  felony  wiUiout  benefit  of  clei^y ;  but  mat  it  should  be  pu« 
nishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or  for  a  term  not  less  than  seven 
years.  He  effected  the  repeal  of  a  barbarous  statute  passed  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  constituting  it  a  capital  oflence  in 
soldiers  and  marines  to  be  found  wandering  about  the  country 
without  a  pass.  He  brought  in  a  bill  to  substitute,  in  the  place  oi 
death,  which  another  statute  of  the  same  Queen  denounced  against 
the  crime  of  privately  stealing  from  the  person,  transportation  far 
seven  years,  or  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  ex* 
ceediog  three  years.  The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  parliament, 
but  with  material  alterations,  changing  the  description  of  the  ofc 
fence  visited  with  the  new  punishment  from  privately  stealing  to 
stealing  generally,  whether  privily  or  otherwise,  and  extending 
the  term  of  transportation  to  life,  or  to  any  number  of  years,  not 
less  than  seven,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Such  were  the  attempts  to  improve  the  law  in  which  Sir  Sar 
muel  Romilly  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  the  enactments  of 
the  legislature,  in  some  desree,  in  conformity  with  his  suggestions. 
Jp  other  instances  of  equal  moment  he  found  the  current  of  conr 
Irary  opinions  too  strong  for  any  arguments  of  his  to  overbear, 
pnd  his  propositions  were  rgected  in  some  cases  in  Ae  House  of 
Commons,  but  generally  in  the   liords.     He  eodeavourad  te 
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subject  landed  property  to  the  simple  contract  debts  of  the  owners : 
bis  endeavour  was  foiled;  but  an  act  soon  afterwards  passed, 
making  landed  property  so  liable  in  the  single  case  where  the 
owners  were  engaged  in  trade.     In  one  of  the  acta  which  he 
brought  in  for  the  amendment  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  he  introduced 
a  clause  rendering  the  refusal  of  creditors  to  sign  the  certificate 
of  a  bankrupt,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancelior,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  provided  in  the  Irish  acts ;  but  this  clause 
was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  amendment  substituted, 
varying,  amongst  other  things,  the  proportion  of  creditors  whose 
signature  and  consent  are  necessary  to  the  allowance  of  the  bank- 
rupts certificate.     He  introduced  into  parliament  three  bills  to  re- 
peal the  several  acts  affixing  the  punishment  of  deatli  to  the  crimes 
of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings ; 
or  in  a  dwelling  house,  or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  river, 
property  of  the  value  of  forty  shilling:).     On  tliis  subject  he  after- 
wards published  a  small  pamphlet,  containing  the  substance  of  his 
speech  when  he  first  introduced  these  bills.     In  this  pamphlet  tlie 
present  system  of  the  criminal  law  is  explained,  its  origin  is  ac- 
counted for,  the  mischiefs  inherent  in  such  a  system,  and  the  dtf- 
ficulUes  inseparable  from  either  the  strict  or  the  discretionary 
administration  of  it,  are  gradually  developed,  and  the  remedy  in 
the  particular  instance  suggested  in  a  method  so  luminous,  and 
with  such  transparency  of  language,  that  the  reader  is  at  once  in 
possession  of  the  very  thoughts  of  the  author,  and  is  surprised 
that  conclusions  apparently  so  irresistible,  should  have  produced 
so  little  impression  upon  the  audience  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed.   It  may  however,  perhaps,  be  obsened,  that  the  very 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  perfection  of  this  piece  as  a 
production  for  the  closet,  may  have  been  those  which  impaired 
lU  efiect  as  delivered  in  the  senate.     Its  strict  and  orderiy  analy- 
sis, the  temperate  reply  to  the  misapprehensions  of  Dr.  Paley, 
the  calm  and  subdued  tone  of  inquiry  and  reflection  in  which  die 
whole  argument  is  conceived,  and  which  would  be  strong  recom- 
mendations when  addressed  to  reason,  would,  in  fact,  be  disad- 
vantageous when  uttered  in  the  tumult  and  amidst  the  passions  of 
a  popular  assembly.     The  speech  is   utterly    destitute  of  any 
exaggerated  descriptions;  it  contains  none  of  those  sudden  trans- 
itions and  bold  contrasts  which  awaken  attention;  none  of  those 
bursu  of  passion  and  irradiations  of  genius  which  electrify  the  au- 
dience and  carry  them  along  by  the  tide  and  contagion  of  sympa- 
thy, rather  victims  of  the  speaker's  eloquence  than  converts  to  his 
wisdom.     It  is  suited  to  convince  by  the  weight  of  its  arguments, 
and  by  its  lucid  arrangement,  and  to  persuade  by  die  mild  diough 
serious  manner  in  which  die  arguments  are  urged :  but,  consider- 
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ing  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it.mliy  perbssps 
he  admitted  that  more  earnestness  of  language  might  have  made 
It  more  impressive^  and  that  if  more  impressive  it  possibly  might 
have  been  more  effective. 

One  only  of  these  bills  passed  the  Commons  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  but  was  rejected  in  the  Lords ;  the  second  was  rejected  in 
the  Commons ;  the  third  was  withdrawn,  from  the  lateness  of  the 
sessions.  In  the  following  sessions  they  all  passed  the  Commons, 
but  were  all  rejected  in  the  Lordt».  After  which  tinie  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly  three  times  brought  forward  the  first  bill,  and  after 
passing  each  time  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  each  time  re- 
jected by  the  Lords. 

On  another  subject,  relating  to  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
law,  and  embracing  no  less  a  question,  than  whether  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  reduce  the  whole  mass  of  what  is  termed  unwrit- 
ten as  well  as  written  law  into  a  series  of  authoritative  statutes 
enacted  by  the  legislature.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  often  reflected 
with  serious  consideration.  In  the  event  he  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  disposed  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  his  profound 
and  enlightened  friend  Mr.  Bentham.  The  following  passages, 
containing  certainly  the  ablest  statement  which  has  yet  been  given 
of  the  reasons  in  favour  of  a  complete  written  code,  are  extracted 
from  a  treatise  published  in  a  recent  periodical  journal*,  and 
known  to  be  the  production  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  It  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  his  mode  of  investigation. 

<  The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this  inquiry,  is  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  unwritten  law  by  which  England  is  at  this  moment 
governed.  We  are  not  then  to  understand  that  the  rules  by 
which  property  is  to  be  distributed,  and  the  conduct  of  men  to  be 
regulated,  really  exist  only  in  oral  tradition,  and  the  imperfect  re- 
collections of  individuals.  What  is  called  with  us  unwritten  law, 
is  in  truth  to  be  collected  from  a  great  number  of  written  records 
and  printed  volumes;  and,  according  to  old  Fortescue  and  to 
Blackstone,  it  is  only  by  a  twenty  years'  study  of  them  that  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  it  can  be  gained.  It  is  by  reading,  and  by 
reading  only,  that  the  lex  non  scripta,  as  well  as  the  statute  law, 
is  to  be  acquired  ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  we  find  the  law  expressing 
its  commands  in  direct  and  positive  terms,  while,  in  the  other, 
we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  it  only  through  its  interpreters 
and  oracles,  the  Judges. 

'  The  common  law  is  to  be  collected,  not  fi"om  the  plain  text  of 
a  comprehensive  ordinance,  which  it  is  open  to  all  men  to  con-. 

•  See  Review  of  Mr.  Bentham's  Essay  on  CodtficatioQ  in  the  fidinbusgh 
Review,  vol.  ikix.  p.  SS3. 

suit. 
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«iiity  but  from  the  deciBions  of  CSoutts  of  Justioe,  pronouoced  m 
fi  great  variety  of  cases,  and  wbich  have  disclosed  email  portions  of 
it  from  time,  to  time,  just  as  the  miscellaneous  transactions  of 
men  in  a  complicated  state  ofsociety  may  have  chanced  to  require, 
or  give  occasion  for  its  promulgation. 

*  Of  a  law  so  constituted,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  a 
large  portion  must  always  remain  unpublished.  The  occasion  for 
•declaring  it  never  having  occurred,  it  must  rest  (as  all  that  is  now 
publish^  once  did)  in  a  latent  state,  till  some  event  happens  to 
icall  it  into  use  and  into  notice.  Of  a  statute  law,  we  know  with 
certainty  the  whole  extent,  and  we  can  at  once  discern  what  it  has 
not,  as  well  as  what  it  has  provided ;  but  under  the  common  law 
there  is  no  case  unprovided  for,  though  there  be  many  of  wlucb 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  say  beforehand 
what  the  provision  is.  For  the  cases,  on  which  no  dedsion  has 
yet  been  pronounced,  an  unknown  law  exists,  which  must  be 
brought  to  light  whenever  the  Courts  are  called  upon  for  their 
decision.  For  all  practical  purposes,  a  law  so  unknown  is  the 
same  as  a  law  not  in  existence :  to  declare,  is  substantially  U> 
enact  it ;  and  the  Judges,  though  called  only  expounders  of  law, 
iare,  in  reality,  legislators.  Of  what  importance  is  it,  that,  by  a 
1^^  notion,  the  law  is  supposed  to  have  had  pre^existence,  since, 
b^g  unknown  till  it  was  promulgated  by  some  tribunal,  it  was 
not  posHible  that  men  could  have  conformed  to  it  as  the  rule 
of  their  conduct?  and  yet,  in  this  very  circumstance,  have  some 
most  eminent  lawyers  discovered  a  superiority  in  the  common  law 
over  all  written  statutes.  Lord  Mansfield,  for  example,  when 
^pleading  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  is  reported  to  have  thus  ex- 
pressed himself: — **  Cases  of  law  depend  upon  occasions  which 
give  rise  to  them.  All  occasions  do  not  arise  at  once.  A  statute 
can  very  seldom  take  in  all  cases;  therefore  the  common  law 
that  works  itself  pure  by  rules  drawn  from  the  fo>untains  of  justice, 
is  superior  to  an  act  of  parliament."  (Atkyns's  Reports,  vol.  i. 
pp.  M,  S3.) 

'  The  law  thus  unknown  to  others  till  it  was  promulgated  in 
some  decision,  can  hardly  be  sud  to  have  been  previously  known 
even  to  the  Judges  themselves.  When  some  new  question  is 
brought  before  them  to  decide,  those  oracles  of  the  law  do  not, 
fike  the  oracles  of  old  (the  supposed  sources  of  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge),  immediately  pronounce  their  authoritative  and  un« 
erring  responses ;  neither  do  they  retire  to  thrir  chambers,  as  if  to 
consult  some  code  of  which  they  are  the  sole  possessors,  and  thea 
reveal  in  public,  to  the  contending  parties,  ^  text  which  ihey 
have  discovered.  They  profess  themselves  un<|ualified  imme- 
diately to  decide :  they  require  to  be  themselves  informed:  it  is 

necessary 
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necessary  that  they  should  hear,  and  compare^  and  examine,  aod 
reason,  and  be  assisted  by  the  arguments  of  others,  before  they 
are  prepared  to  pronounce  what  the  law  has  declared.  They  even 
call  upon  the  litigant  parties  themselves  to  state,  by  their  advo* 
cates,  what  they  conceive  the  law  to  be,  and  to  support  their 
statements  by  reasoning  and  authorities,  and  analogous  decisions ; 
the  Judges  iind  themselves  unable  to  declare  what  the  law  is,  and 
to  require  the  assistance  of  a  second  argument,  and  by  other 
counsel. 

'  Not  to  deceive  ourselves,  however,  we  ought  to  understand 
that  this  supposed  bringing  to  light  of  die  ancient  law,  which  had 
been  for  ages  unrevealed,  is  at  best  but  a  fiction.  The  law  so  de* 
dared  in  many  cases,  had  no  existence  till  the  declaration  was 
made,  although  the  Judges  do  not  '  pretend  to  make  new  law,' 
but  <  to  vindicate  the  old  from  misrepresentation.'  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  where  the  whole  law  is  embodied  together 
in  written  statutes,  cases  may  occur  on  which  the  law  is  silent; 
but  where  an  unwritten  law  prevails,  this  can  never  happen.  Thai 
the  law  is  not  already  declared,  is  only  because  the  particular 
occasion  for  declaring  it  never  before  occurred.  The  Judges 
therefore  being  unable  to  predicate  of  any  case  that  it  is  one 
which  the  law  has  not  foreseen,  are  under  the  necessity,  with  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Paley's  Analogies,  of  supplying  what  is  wanting,  and 
of  discovering  the  ancient  law  which  is  supposed  to  have  once 
been  expressed  in  statutes  that  have  long  since  mouldered  away,  or 
to  have  been  pronounced  in  judgements  of  which  no  record  has 
been  preserved.  In  name,  this  differs  from  making  laws,  but  it 
is  only  in  name.  Whether  the  chasm  has  been  made  by  the  ra* 
vages  of  time,  or  was  left  in  the  original  hXmc  of  our  law,  it  is 
precisely  by  the  same  process  that  it  must  be  filled  up.  The  same 
recourse  must  be  had  to  Paley's  Analogies,  whether  the  object  of 
the  Judges  be  to  conjecture  what  the  lost  law  must  have  been,  or 
to  make  a  new  law,  which  will  best  quadrate  and  harmonise  with 
the  rdics  of  the  old. 

'  The  ingenuity  to  be  exercised  on  these  occasions  is  not  very 
unlike  that  of  the  statuaiy,  who  is  called  upon  to  restore  the  de* 
ficient  parts  of  some  mutilated  remnant  of  anti(|uity.  From  that 
wiiich  remains,  he  conjectures  what,  in  its  original  perfection, 
must  have  been  the  entire  statue ;  and  he  supplies  such  a  feature 
or  a  limb  as  will  give  its  proper  form  and  attitude  to  the  whole. 
In  the  same  manner  the  lawyer,  having  made  himself  master  of 
all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  law— having  imbibed  its  spirit,  and 
Btudied  its  principles— endeavours  to  restore  what  is  wanting,  in 
liuch  a  mode  as  may  best  symmetrate  and  combine  itself  with  the 
rest.    In  this  respect,  however,  the  artist  and  the  jurist  diflfer ; 
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the  former  gives  die  result  of  his  labours  for  what  it  really  is,— a 
humble  attempt  to  supply  a  loss  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  ir- 
reparable; while  the  magisterial  lawyer  does  not  hesitate  to  pub- 
)i(^h  his  ingenious  conjectures  as  the  genuine  mnains  of  antiquity. 
In  another  respect  too  the  comparison  flails.     With  our  reasoning 

i'urists^  it  is  often  not  the  best,  but  the  first  artist  that  tries  his 
landy  whose  essay,  however  crude  and  imperfect,  must  be  united 
for  ever  to  the  beautiful  original  to  which  it  has  been  once  attach- 
ed ;  whereas,  in  the  arts,  the  first  awkward  attempt  at  restoration 
will  give  place  to  the  happier  efforts  of  a  more  skilful  statuary. 
.  ^  Considering,  then,  these  judicial  declarations  or  expositions 
of  the  law  as  that,  which  in  every  new  case  they,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  really  are,  the  making  of  law;  let  us  next  consider  what 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  this  species  of  legislation.  The  first 
thing  to  be  observed  upon  it  is,  that  laws  so  made  are  necessaxily 
ex  post  facto  laws.  The  rule  is  not  laid  down  till  after  the  event 
which  calls  for  the  application  of  it  has  happened.  Though  new 
in  fact,  yet  being  of  the  greatest  antiquity  in  theory,  it  has  ne- 
cessarily a  retrospective  operation,  and  governs  all  past  as  well 
as  all  future  transactions.  Property,  which  had  been  purchased 
or  transmitted  by  descent  to  the  present  possessor  of  it,  is  dis- 
covered by  the  newly  declared  law  to  belong  to  others ;  acfions, 
which  were  thought  to  be  innocent,  turn  out  to  be  criminal ;  and 
there  is  no  security  for  men's  possessions,  tlieir  persons,  or  their 
liberties. 

'  It  is  another  objection  to  this  mode  of  legislation,  that  the  k)- 
gislators,  being  ostensibly  called  on  to  discharge  veiy  different 
duties,  are  forbidden  to  entertain  any  of  the  considerations  which 
ought  most  to  influence  the  judgements  of  those  who  are  avowedly 
employed  in  making  laws.  What  will  most  tend  to  promote  the 
general  good,  or  what  is  best  adapted  to  the  present  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  mankind,  the  judicial  legislator  is  bound  to 
disregard.  He  is  to  consider,  not  what  would  be  the  best  law  on 
any  given  subject  that  could  now  be  made,  but  what  law  was 
most  likely  to  have  been  made  upon  it  at  the  remote  period  when 
the  common  law  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin.  All  his  re- 
searches tend  to  discover,  not  how  the  evil  which  has  occurred 
may  best  be  remedied,  but  in  what  manner  it  is  probable  tliat, 
in  a  very  different  state  of  society,  the  matter  would  have  been 
ordered.  The  reasons  upon  which  he  proceeds  are  not  reasons 
of  utility,  or  of  general  expediency,  but  reasons  of  analogy,  or,  as 
they  are  properly  termed,  technical  reasons. 

^  Not  only  is  the  Judge,  who  at  the  very  moment  he  is  making 
law  is  bound  to  profess  that  it  is  his  province  only  to  declare  it ; 
pot  oply  is  he  thus  confined  to  technical  doctrines  and  to  ^ru- 

ficial 
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ficial  reasoning,  he  is  further  compelled  to  take  the  narrowest  view 
possible  on  every  subject  on  which  he  legislates.  The  law  he 
makes  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  particular  case  which  gives 
occasion  for  its  promulgation.  Often  when  he  is  providing  for 
that  particular  case,  or,  according  to  the  fiction  of  our  constitution, 
is  declaring  how  the  ancient  and  long-forgotten  law  has  provided 
for  it;  he  represents  to  himself  other  cases  which  probably  may 
arise,  though  there  is  no  record  of  their  ever  having  yet  occurred, 
which  will  as  urgently  call  for  a  remedy  as  that  which,  it  is  his 
duty  to  decide.  It  would  be  a  prudent  part  to  provide,  by  one 
comprehensive  rule,  as  well  for  these  possible  events,  as  for  the 
actual  case  that  is  in  dispute,  and,  while  terminating  the  existing 
le^slation,  to  obviate  and  prevent  all  future  contests.  This,  how- 
ever, is  to  the  judicial  legislator  strictly  forbidden ;  and  it',  in  il- 
lustrating the  grounds  of  his  judgement,  he  adverts  to  other  and 
analogous  cases,  and  presumes  to  anticipate  how  they  should  be 
decided,  he  is  considerad  as  exceeding  his  province;  and  the 
opinions  thus  delivered,  are  treated  by  succeeding  Judges  as  extra- 
judicial, and  as  entitled  to  no  authority. 

'  A  still  further  evil  inherent  in  this  system  is,  that  the  duty  of 
legislation  must  often  be  cast  on  those  who  are  ill  qualified,  to 
legislate  upon  the  particular  subject  which  accident  may  allot  to 
them.  In  a  mass  of  jurisprudence  so  extensive,  and  consisting 
of  such  a  variety  of  parts  as  that  which  in  the  present  day  prevails 
in  England,  it  must  necessarily  happen,  that  even  the  most  learned 
«nd  experienced  lawyers  will  not  have  had  occasions,  in  the  course 
of  the  longest  study  and  practice,  to  make  themselves  complete 
masters  of  every  portion  of  it.  It  is  usually  to  some  one  or  more 
particular  branches  that  they  have  severally  directed,  their  re- 
searches. One  man  is  distinguished  as  deeply  learned  in  the  law 
of  real  property ;  another  in  what  relates  to  tithes  and  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  the  church ;  a  third  is  mostly  skilled  in  crimi- 
nal law ;  a  fourth  in  the  forms  of  actions  and  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure :  and  accordingly,  when  it  is  important  to  private  clients  to 
be  informed  of  the  law,  they  consult  the  most  eminent  jurists 
only  upon  those  subjects  with  which  they  are  known  to  be  most 
conversant.  If  the  task  of  compiling  a  complete  code  of  laws 
were  novv  to  be  undertaken,  the  subject  would  probably  be  di- 
vided into  its  diflerent  branches,  and  each  would  be  assigned  to 
those  who  were  understood  to  have  directed  to  it,  almost  exclu- 
sively, their  attention  and  their  care.  But  in  legislaUon,  by  means 
of  judicial  decisions,  it  is  chance,  not  the  qualifications  of  the 
legislator,  which  determines  upon  what  he  shall  legislate-  In 
theory  he  is  alike  qualified  for  all  subjects.  He  is  presumed  to 
be  master  of  all  branches  of  the  law^  and  to  be  capable,  what- 
ever 
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ever  may  be  the  matters  that  are  brought  before  Um,  and  in 
ivhatever  circumstancea  accident  or  the  humour  of  litigant  parties 
ahall  present  them  to  bis  view,  of  declaring  what  the  law  is  which 
applies  to  them. 

*  Another  objection  to  this  mode  of  legislation^  and  which  in 
a  free  state  cannot  surely  be  of  little  account,  is  that  the  peof^ 
liave  no  control  over  those  by  whom  the  laws  are  made.  The  ma^ 
gistrates  filling  the  high  stations  to  which  is  attached  the  most 
iraportantduty,  and  the  most  dangerous  power  that  men  in  a  state 
of  society  can  be  invested  with,  are  nominated  by  the  sole  plea- 
sure of  the  Crown ;  and,  during  the  long  period  when  the  largest 
portion  of  the  common  law,  by  which  we  are  now  governed,  was 
produced,  they  were  also,  if  the  laws  which  they  made  were  un* 
palatable  to  the  Crown,  removable  at  its  pleasure/ 

No  apology  will  be  required  by  the  reader  for  the  introductioa 
here  of  these  extracts  at  full  length.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  writer,  might  appear  a  sufficient 
justification.  But  we  were  also  anxious  that  those  of  our  readers, 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  peculiar 
manner  of  opening  and  analysing  a  complex  subject,  or  with  the 
perspicuity  and  simplicity  of  his  language,  might  be  gratified  with 
an  adequate  specimen.  The  arguments  so  admirably  arranged 
and  expressed,  must  be  admitted  to  have  great  weight,  even  by 
those  whom  they  may  fail  to  convince  of  the  expediency  of  so  widb 
a  change  in  the  present  constitution  of  our  laws  and  courts  of 
justice.  The  subject  is  of  such  extensive  consequence,  and  in- 
volves such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often 
or  too  thoroughly  canvassed.  Our  readers  we  hope  will  rather 
praise  our  discretion  for  not  injuring  so  able  an  exposition  and 
resolution  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  present  system,  by 
any  abridgement,  which  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  temerity  and 
presumption  in  us  to  attempt. 

Although  this  question  involves  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
code  of  law,  we  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  apolo^se  for  introducing 
it  in  the  present  place,  where  we  were  considering  more  parti- 
cularly the  course  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's/Mir/tafR€fftof^  exertions 
for  that  purpose. 

On  other  subjects  connected  with  the  criminal  law,  and  with 
the  punishment  of  ofienders.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  exertions  in 
parliament,  though  unavailing  in  their  immediate  object  in  some 
cases  eventually  produced  the  benefit  desired,  by  other  means  and 
coming  from  odber  quarters ;  in  some  cases,  where  entirely  defeated 
in  their  object,  they  effected  good  by  promoting  inquiry,  and  check- 
ing further  abuse.  His  own  proposition  for  putting  into  execution 
tlw  admirabie  statute  penned  by  Mr.  Howard,  Lord  Auckland, 

and 
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and  Judge  Blackstone,  and  passed  into  a  law  in  the  year  1779> 
for  erecting  penitentiaries^  was  rgected  by  a  small  majority; 
but  Mr.  Bathurst  procured  a  resolution  to  be  passed,  that  the 
House  would  in  the  following  sessions  take  the  subject  into  seri- 
ous consideration.  He  seconded  proposals  for  inquiry  into  certain 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  military  law,  and  into  the  practice 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Considering  that  whatever  extent 
of  authority  the  House  of  Commons  could  exercise  over  its  own 
members,  its  summary  jurisdiction  over  others  could  originate 
only  in  the  necessity  of  preventing  interruption  in  its  proceedings ; 
that  a  ri^ht  so  founded  in  necessity  ought  only  to  be  commen- 
surate with  the  necessity  which  gives  it  birth ;  that  if  extended 
beyond  those  Umits,  it  would  seem  to  trench  very  much  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary'  courts ;  that  any  right  over  others  of 
the  House  of  Commons  not  necessary  for  the  unobstructed  course 
of  its  proceedings  would  not  be  beneficial  to  tiiemselves,  though 
it  might  much  prejudice  the  rest  of  the  people ;  that  the  exercise 
of  such  a  right  in  all  cases  made  them  judges  in  their  own  cause ; 
and  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  when  not  obviously  neces- 
saiy,  exposed  the  House  to  much  jealousy  and  to  much  odium. 

Indeexl,  on  all  subjects  of  a  constitutional  nature  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
milly's  opinions  were  uniformly  temperate,  firm,  and  consistent. 
Whilst  he  deprecated  all  visionar}*  systems  of  reform,  he  wished, 
where  gross  instances  of  abuse  had  occurred,  that  they  should  be 
duly  stigmatized  and  punished ;  that  boroughs  which  had  shown 
themselves  incapable  of  exercising  their  functions,  should  be  dis- 
franchised; that  the  spirit  of  a  representative  system  should  be 
strengthened  and  secured,  by  extending  die  suffrage  to  populous 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  and  perhaps  increasing  the 
number  of  county  representatives.  He  wished  to  follow  up  the 
spirit  of  the  act  of  William  the  Third,  by  holding  Welsh  Judges  dis- 
qualified to  sit  in  Parliament.  Considering  that  the  end  of  govern- 
ment consists  in  the  happiness  of  the  community,  he  thought  that 
end  but  littie  likely  to  be  promoted  by  pensioning  treachery,  and 
fomenting  discussion  and  suspicion  among  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
in  the  most  intimate  confidence  of  private  life,  by  the  employment 
of  spies  and  instigators  to  mischief.  He  was  inclined  to  believe, 
that  it  was  not  the  most  charitable  method  of  curing  the  discontent 
or  removing  the  misapprehension  of  the  lower  orders  in  times  of 
scarcity  and  suffering,  to  hire  desperadoes  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flaming their  passions,  and  stinging  their  uninformed  understand- 
ings and  disturbed  imaginations  into  acts  of  violence  and  treason. 
He  considered  the  British  Government  as  a  Government  founded  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  community,  and  not  a  Govern- 
ment where  the  interests  of  a  few  were  regarded  at  the  expense  of 

all 
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all  the  rest.  He  believed,  that  what  was  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  would,  if  properly  administered  and  properly  understood, 
conciliate  the  affections  of  all.  He  believed,  that  the  lower  orders 
in  a  good  state  would  be  well  affe<:ted9  in  proportion  as  they  were 
enlightened,  and  understood  their  own  reid  interest.  With  these 
views,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  looked  with 
something  more  than  disapprobation  on  those  who  attempted  to 
draw  hues  of  demarcation  between  the  difierent  ranks  of  society  in 
this  country,  and  who  would  insidiously  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  rich,  that  their  property  could  only  be  secured  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  poor ;  that  social  order  is  the  result  of  some  artificial  organi- 
zation— a  sort  of  harmony — the  continuance  of  which  can  only  be 
preserved  by  raising  the  arm  of  power  and  military  force  to  quell 
every  symptom  of  msubordination.  He  did  not  believe,  that  the 
kingly  power  or  the  aristocracy  existed  by  sufferance  originating  in 
ignorance,  but  tliat  such  orders  were  not  only  compatible  witli, 
but  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole  system. 
He  believed  that  men  were  best  eoverned  by  those  who  understood 
their  feeUngs;  and  he  considerecTpopular  meetings  useful,  as  show- 
ing to  the  governors  the  feelings  of  the  people;  as  opportunities 
where  slight  dissatisfaction  might  evaporate  harmlessly  in  words, 
where  more  weighty  dissatisfaction  might  explain  its  grounds  well 
or  ill  conceived ;  and  where  those  at  the  helm  of  government  might 
collect  useful  hints  what  misinformation  it  might  be  necessary  for 
tliem  to  correct,  or  what  real  grievances  to  c:ure.  He  respected  the 
county  magistrates,  as  a  body  of  men  peculiar  to  Great  Britain, 
whose  laborious  and  unbought  services  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
country.  He  wished  to  preserve  to  them  their  due  authority,  vested 
as  they  are  with  great  power,  not  merely  as  arbiters  of  roads  or  di- 
rectors of  bridges,  or  guardians  of  the  poor,  or  umpires  in  civil 
rights,  but  as  judges  conclusively  in  some  minor  ofiences,  and  in 
others  till  further  and  more  mature  examination  can  be  had,  as  re- 
gulators of  tlie  culprit's  punishment^  and  visitors  of  the  prisons. 
jBut  he  wished  to  preserve  them  independent,  and  free  from  the  in- 
terference of  the  secretary  of  state,  whether  it  might  be  for  the  se- 
cretary's convenience  to  limit  or  to  extend  tlieir  jurfsdiction- 

These  seem  to  have  been  some  of  the  leading  principles  which 
actuated  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  the  part  he  took  on  the  most  im- 
portant constitutional  discussions  which  occurred  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  he  sat  in  Parliament.  During  the  same  period  his 
practice  at  the  bar  was  unrivalled;  and  those  only  who  are  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  court  in  which  he  practised,  and  with  the  volumes 
which  record  its  proceedings,  can  have  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  weight  of  business  which  he  sustained,  or  of  the  important 
-cervices  which  he  rendered  to  the  science  of  equity  by  Uie  rare 
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union  of  research  and  sagacity  which  be  displayed  in  discussion, 
and  by  the  strong  light  which  he  threw  on  every  subject  previous 
to  the  decision  of  the  patient  and  wary  Judge  who  continues  to  pre- 
side in  that  court. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  Lady  Romilly's  health  appeared  very 
much  to  decline.  Sir  Samuel  took  for  the  season  a  small  house 
on  the  heatli  at  Hampstead,  and  removed  thither  with  his  fa- 
mily ;  but  a  considerable  degree  of  depression  hung  on  his  spirits, 
and  he  seemed  to  anticipate  a  loss  in  his  domestic  happiness,  for 
which — after  so  many  years  of  tranquil  enjoyment  and  homefelt 
comfort — after  habits  so  long  formed,  in  which  his  home,  and  the 
society  he  there  enjoyed,  had  been  his  asylum  from  the  contentions 
of  the  world,  and  from  the  rude  conflicts  which  the  sensitiveness  of 
bis  nature,  but  too  well  disguised  to  ordinary  observers  under  the 
appearance  of  stem  and  manly  integrity,  had  endured  both  in  the 
jargon  of  his  profession  and  amidst  the  overruling  majorities  in  par- 
liament,— human  wisdom  and  piety  seenoed  inadequate  to  afibrd 
him  consolation.  His  countenance,  which  had  always  borne  strong 
marks  of  thought,  was  now  tinged  with  deeper  shades.  At  this 
period,  in  the  midst  of  this  overwhelming  anxiety,  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  without  any  solicitat'^on,  was 
nominated  and  returned  one  of  the  representatives  for  Westminster. 
In  the  address  which  he  made  on  that  proud  and  gratifying  occa'> 
sion  to  his  constituents,  after  speaking  of  his  own  claims  in  terms 
suitable  to  his  natural  modesty,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree,  too, 
indicating  the  melancholy  which  was  beginning  to  prey  on  his 
mind,  he  obser\*ed,  that  he  ought  to  express  his  thanks,  not  in 
words  but  in  actions,  not  in  that  place  but  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  he  expressed  his  trust  in  God,  that  when 
the  time  should  come  that  he  should  have  to  render  to  them  an  ac- 
count of  the  trust  committed  to  him,  he  should  be  able  to  show 
tliat  he  had  discharged  it  honestly  and  faithfully. 

Early  in  September,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  took  his  lady  to  Mr. 
Nash's  seat,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  air. 
As  to  his  own  spirits,  the  weight  of  his  professional  business,  the 
sense  of  heavy  parliamentary  duties  devolved  to  him,  by  the  im- 
portant trust  which  he  had  recentiy  accepted,  his  anxiety,  from 
tlie  declining  state  of  his  lady's  health,  aggravated  by  the  varying 
symptoms  which  fatal  complaints  often  assume,  seemed  to  have 
filled  his  mind  with  perturbation,  and  with  occasional  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  continuance  of  reason.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Dumont,  of  the  C7th  of  September,  he  says,  "  Since  I  last 
wrote  to  you,  Anne  has  been  worse,  and  was  certainly  considered 
by  both  her  medical  attendants  as  being  in  some  danger.  Shd  is 
at  present  a  little  better,  but  for  myself  I  still  apprehend  the  worst. 

I  take 
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I  take  care  to  let  neither  her  nor  the  poor  children  see  the  anzk^ 
I  feel,  but  it  costs  me  a  good  deal. — With  all  this,  do  not  suppose 
that  I  have  not  quite  resolution  enough  to  undergo  every  thing,  and 
to  preserve  my  health  for  my  children's  sake."  - 

In  another  letter  addressed  to  the  same  friend  on  the  very  next 
day,  he  says, ''  I  cannot,  after  my  letter  of  yesterday,  sufler  this 
post  to  go  without  telling  you,  that  my  dear  Anne  is  &e^/er— not 
very  considerably,  but  yet  she  certainly  is  better. '* 

These  uncertainties  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed  his  mind  in 
its  depressed  and  exhausted  state,  and  the  circumstance  of  thepre* 
carious  tenure  of  his  faculties  constandy  pressed  on  his  imagination. 
In  one  of  his  testamentary  papers,  dated  the  9th  of  October  1818, 
he  says — *^  I  am  at  the  present  moment  of  perfectly  sound  mind 
and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  my  faculues :  but  I  am  labouring 
under  a  most  severe  affliction,  and  I  cannot  but  recollect  that  in* 
sanity  is  amongst  the  evils  which  mental  afflictions  sometimes  pro* 
dure,  without  observing  to  myself  that,  that  unhappy  lot  may  pos- 
sibly, at  some  time,  be  mine.  If  ever  I  should  become  insane 
(which  God  forbid),  it  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  while  I  continue 
in  that  state,  the  following  bounties  may  be  paid  out  of  my  income 
during  my  life,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  expenditure, 
which  I  certainly  should  have  made  if  I  bad  continued  capable  of 
managing  my  own  affairs." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  appeared  to  fall  into  a  state  of  comparative 
insensibility.  The  quick  emotions  of  surprise  and  social  enjoy* 
ment  which  had  always  characterized  his  disposition  were  no  longer 
visible,  but  gave  place  to  an  apparent  torpor  and  apathy.  On  the 
£9th  of  October  his  lady  died.  He  was  removed  by  his  friends  on 
the  following  day,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  1st  of  November. 
The  best  molical  aid  was  immediately  procured,  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  he  terminated  his  own  existence. 

To  speak  lighUy  of ''  the  heaviest  of  human  afflictions  is  neither 
charitable  nor  wise.  Few  can  attain  this  man's  knowledge,  and 
few  practise  his  virtues;  but  all  may  sufier  his  calamity.  Of  the 
uncertiunty  of  our  present  state,  the  most  dreadful  and  alarming 
is  the  uncertain  continuance  of  reason.'' 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  this  great  and  good  man,  it  is  ob* 
vious  that  the  characteristic  of  his  understanding  was  that  rarest  of 
all  qualities^  plain  practical  good  sense.  It  is  much  more  true  than 
is  generally  imagined,  that  the  highest  exertions  of  the  intellect  de- 
pend in  a  considerable  degree  on  the  qualities  of  the  heart.  With- 
out honesty  of  intention  a  man  may  be  ingenious  or  subtle,  but  the 
indirectness  of  his  views  will  warp  and  weaken  the  operations  of 
his  mind ;  and  whilst  he  is  anxious  to  disguise  some  part  of  his 
thoughts,  the  current  of  the  rest  is  impeded,  the  will  becomes  em- 
barrassed. 
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bahrassed^  and  that  vigorous  power  of  the  miod,  which  realizes  its. 
embryo  schemes  and  converts  thought  into  action^  vacillates,  and 
is  reduced  to  uncert^n  sallies  and  discontinued  efforts.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  a  happy  provision  of  nature,  that  in  most 
cases  where  malignity  of  purpose  actuates  the  understanding,  it 
corrodes  it  at  the  same  lime  by  the  spirit  of  cunning,  and  dwarfs 
and  cripples  the  mighty  instrument  by  this  mean  auxiliary.  Id 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  there  was  no  obtiquity  of  understanding.  The 
objects  which  he  wished  to  attain,  he  was  never  ashamed  to  avow* 
He  viewed  them  openly,  and  only  considered  the  most  direct  means 
of  attaining  them.  If  his  objects  were  really  the  most  desirable, 
and  tlie  means  which  he  employed  the  most  efiectual  and  adequate, 
he  was,  as  far  as  human  nature  will  allow,  a  truly  wise  man. 

To  tl)ose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  comprehensive  views 
which  he  took  into  every  subject  on  which  he  inquired,  it  would 
be  deemed  a  matter  of  equal,  (if  not  greater)  praise,  that  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly  attempted  no  more  than  he  did  attempt,  as  that  he 
effected  what  he  did.  For  one  who  has  studied  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  society  philosophically,  and  considered  the  purposes  of  go> 
vemment,  it  requires  no  ordinary  discretion,  when  proceeding  to 
action,  to  take  into  consideration  the  various  circumstances  in 
which  society  in  this  country  at  present  exists,  to  perceive  the 
utility  of  ancient  institutions,  though  perverted  in  some  of  their 
bearings,  or  encumbered  by  the  superstructure  of  time  and  cor- 
ruption ;  it  is  the  high  praise  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  that  it 
was  his  object  rather  to  engraft  than  to  root  up,  and  to  consider  to. 
respect  not  only  the  reason  of  things  but  existing  passions  and  pre- 
judices. Retinuit^quodest  rarissimumin  sapi€niia,fnodum*  Though 
his  mind  was  imbued  with  philosophy  of  the  noblest  kind,  he  re* 
tained  in  a  singular  degree  his  native  discretion. 

His  sense  of  religion  did  not  consist  in  the  supposition  of  the  im- 
portance of  particular  dc^mas  of  faith,  but  in  a  deep  feeling  of 
awe  and  gratitude  to  a  superintending  Providence,  and  in  an  inti-. 
mate  conviction  of  his  heart  and  of  his  understanding,  that  he  best 
exemplified  his  faith  and  his  gratitude  by  following  implicitly  the 
sense  of  duty  which  was  strongly  impressed  on  his  enlightened  con- 
science, and  by  acts  of  beneficence  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Prac- 
tical piety  was  in  his  mind  strongly  connected  and  almost  identified 
with  practical  benevolence,  and  any  professions  of  religion  which 
terminate  in  barren  speculation,  or  in  mere  personal  raptures,  he. 
considered  as  strongly  stamped  with  marks  of  spuriousness  as  any 
system  of  mere  abstract  and  unsocial  humanity.  Religion  in  his 
view  was  the  strong  guardian  and  incentive  to  morality ;  it  was 
something  that  ennobles  the  understanding  and  enlarges  the  heart, 
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and  communicates  purity  and  aclivity  and  intensity  to  the  social 
virtues. 

That  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much,  both  in  his  profes- 
sion and  as  a  public  character,  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  habit 
of  sedulous  and  unremitting  industry  which  he  formed  early  in 
life,  and  in  which  he  persevered  as  long  as  nature  allowed.  He 
was  extremely  temperate  :  though  no  one  enjoyed  more  than  he 
did  the  freedom  of  unrestrained  conversation,  and  those  charms 
of  elegant  society  in  which  he  occasionally  indulged,  yet  he  never 
made  any  sacriHce  of  duty,  whether  professional  or  parliamentary, 
to  these  delightful  recreations.  In  his  manners  in  public  there 
was  great  self-possession  and  dignity,  mixed  perhaps  with  some 
appearance  of  reserve;  but  in  intimate  society  there  never  existed 
a  man,  the  blanduess  of  whose  manners  was  more  engaging,  or  the 
eflfiisions  of  whose  mind,  in  its  careless  moments,  were  more  de- 
lightful for  their  gaiety,  or  more  captivating  from  their  unstudied 
elegance.  In  his  wit  there  was  something  of  that  tacit  contrast, 
and  covert  allusion,  of  which  the  archness  is  not,  all  the  close, 
in  any  degree  anticipated.  It  was  often  ironical ;  but  those  who 
recollect  him,  either  at  the  bar  or  in  paHiament,  will  remember 
that  his  irony  was  sometimes  closed  with  more  direct  attacks  on 
imposture  or  vice ;  and  that  his  pointed  sarcasms,  when  he  did 
indulge  in  them,  were  such  as  evinced  that  he  did  not  indulge 
in  them  more  frequently  from  any  want  of  power,  but  because 
other  methods  suited  better  the  courtesy  and  urbanity  of  his 
nature. 

His  attainments  in  general  literature  were  considerable;  and 
the  knowledge  which  he  incidentally  showed  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  country  in  the  discussion  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions, bespoke  a  mind  richly  and  deeply  stored,  but  entirely  un- 
ostentatious of  its  treasures.  In  short,  every  feature  of  his  mind 
bore  the  same  impress  of  sincerity  and  simpUcity ;  and  his  life 
exemplified  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  honest  motto*  of  tliat  noble 
constitutional  lawyer  and  wise  statesman,  Lord  Somers. 

A  man  who,  born  the  youngest  son  of  a  tradesman,  in  an  ob- 
scure part  of  Westminster,  by  his  merits  alone  attained  the  emi- 
nence of  representing  that  wealthy  and  populous  city  in  parlia- 
ment; a  lawyer,  who,  in  a  comipl  age,  preserved  his  integrity  un- 
sullied, and  relinquished  the  emoluments  and  rank  of  a  splendid 
office  which  he  actually  enjoyed,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  pre- 
ferment still  more  lucrative  and  dignified,  rather  than  make  any 
compromise  of  his  political  principles ;  a  statesa^an,  who,  when 
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in  oSfcc  under  the  crown,  respected  and  asserted  the  rigfata  of 
the  people,  and  exerted  the  influence  of  his  slattioD  to  enact 
statutes  of  humanity  and  beneficence,  and  who  even  when  out 
of  office  succeeded  in  some  degree  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
the  penal  code,  and  was  unwearied  in  urging  mrther  improve^ 
ments;—- such  a  roan,  beloved  as  he  was  by  his  friends,  admired 
by  his  coadjutors,  and  respected  by  his  adversaries,  deserves  to 
be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  When  the  courtly  syco* 
phants  and  factious  demagogues  and  cunning  chicaners  of  the 
age  shall  have  been  alike  forgotten,  and  all  their  intrigues  and 
cabals  and  cobweb  sophistries  swept  into  oblivion,  with  the  pal- 
try occasions  which  excited  them,  tlie  memory  of  RomiUy  will 
be  reverenced,  as  a  man  whose  spirit  breathed  in  a  pure  air,  and 
formed  to  itself  higher  and  nobler  aims ;  and  future  ages  will 
cherish  and  bless  the  name  of  the  upright  advocate,  the  genuine 
patriot,  the  friend  and  the  protector  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
'■  '  ,      ■  ■  ■  11       J    I  ■ 

Art.  XIX. — On  the  Education  and  Relief  of  the  Female  Poor, 
and  on  Ladies'  Benevolent  Societies/or  those  Purposes. 

HOWEVER  paradoxical,  startling,  and  discouraging  to  die 
friends  of  the  poorer  classes  the  position  may  appear,  yet 
we  apprehend  it  is  borne  out  by  long  and  general  experience,  that 
the  purest  and  most  zealous  benevolence,  even  when  supplied  with 
means  commensurate  with  its  wishes  and  views,  only  serves  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  evils  and  misery  it  endeavours  to  re-> 
move,  unless  it  be  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  sound 
judgement  and  comprehensive  views.  No  influence  exerted  by 
one  class  of  the  community  over  another,  can  be  of  a  neutral 
character :  it  must  either  be  productive  of  beneficial  or  mis* 
chievous  consequences.  The  effects  that  have  followed  fix)m  the 
Poor  Laws  of  England,  afibrd  a  decisive  and  melancholy  illustra-» 
tion  and  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  positions.  That  similar  effects, 
though  confined  within  a  much  narrower  sphere,  must  flow  firom 
private  charity  and  assistance  to  the  poor,  if  it  be  afforded  on  the 
same  erroneous  principle  as  that  which  regulates  the  operation  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  requires  no  argument  to  prove.  It  is  not,  assuredly 
our  wish  or  obgect,  in  the  observations  we  are  about  to  make,  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  private  benevolence ;  but  merely,  by  pointing 
out  the  faults  into  which  it  is  liable  to  fall,  to  guide  it  more  steadily 
and  certainly  to  the  great  object  at  which  it  aims. 

In  different  parts  of  London  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  well 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  country^  there  are  societies  of  ladies  formqd, 
whose  object  is  to  instruct  and  relieve  die  females  of  the  pcidrer 
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claatea.  .  When  we  oonsider  ^at  in  the  early  puts  of  their  &▼€«» 
at  least,  moat  of  these  females  go  into  service,  and  reflect  how  ^ery 
much  the  comfort  and  security  of  our  domestic  cirdesy  aqd  the 
&st  and  most  important  rudiments  of  the  moral  dispositieiis  and 
temper  of  our  children,  depend  on  the  character  of  our  female  ser* 
vants  ;*— when  we,  moreover,  look  forward  to  the  period,  when  these 
females  will  become  wives  and  mothers,  and  consequently  influ« 
ence,  hi  an  essential  degree,  the  character  and  happiness  6f  their 
husbands  and  children,  we  sliall  be  disposed  to  regard  their  educa- 
tion (taking  the  word  in  its  most  comprehensive  signification)  as  a 
matter  of  very  serious  importance. 

How  then  ought  their  education  to  be  conducted,  so  as  to  ren^ 
der  them  good  and  faithful  servants,  industrious  and  frugal  wives, 
and  capable,  by  their  precepts  and  knowledge,  as  well  ^kB  disposed 
by  their  example,  of  bringing  up  thdr  chikiren  in  the  paths  of 
morality  and  religion  ?  That  they,  as  well  as  the  male  part  of  the 
lower  orders,  ought  to  be  well  educated,  in  so  far  as  a  good  edu- 
cation consists  in  forming  habits  of  industry,  honesty,  and  con- 
sdentiousness,  all  must  admit:  but  many,  even  of  those  who  are 
liberal  and  enlightened  in  their  views,  contend  that  if  education 
(in  the  popular  and  limited  sense  of  the  word)  is  given  to^  the 
fewer  orders,  it  will  render  them  unfit  for,  and  dissatisfied  with, 
the  station  in  which  providence  has  placed  them;  and  in  proof 
and  defence  of  this  melancholy  and  depressing  opimon,  they  ap* 
peal  to  what  they  maintain  is  tiie  fact ;  viz«  that,  since  educatioQ 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  lower  orders,  servants,  and  especially 
female  servants,  conduct  themselves  in  their  places,  as  if  they  re- 
garded themselves  above  them,  and  qualified  for  ahigher  and  more 
important  line  of  life; — that  they  are  not  so  conscientious  in  the 
perfonnance  of  their  duty  as  they  formeriy  were,  when  tiiey  were 
not  educated ;  that  they  are  not  steady  and  contented  in  service ; 
that  they  have  ceased  to  feel  that  almost  affectionate  interest  in  the 
welfere  of  their  masters  and  mistresses ;  and  that  they  are  no 
longer  grateful  for  any  kindnesses  shown  them.  In  short,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  maintain,  that  sioee 
It  took  place,  the  comforts  of  domestic  life  are  much  lessened  by 
the  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  servants :  this  circum^ 
stance  they  allege  proceeds  from  their  education,  and,  in  genial, 
they  trace  its  operation  in  producing  this  allqped  evil  efiect^  by 
stating  that  by  such  education  they  are  raised  abosre  and  rendered 
discontented  with  their  peculiar  and  proper  station  and  duties. 
This  is  a  serious  chaige  against  the  plan  of  educating  the  bwer 
orders,  and  we  have  put  it  with  as  much  strength,  as  we  could 
infuse  into  it,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  not meetiog 
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It  in  the  «  very  front  and  pandjAjr  of  iti  pcf^rer/'    We  sAiril  no^ 
consider  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  founded. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  preliminary  observation,  that  no  mis-^ 
take  is  more  common,  in  the  physical,  political,  and  moral  world, 
than  to. regard  two  circumstances  which  begin  to  appear,  and 
continue  to  exist,  at  the  same  time,  as  mutually  cause  and  effect; 
There  can  be  littJe  doubt  that  servants  at  present  do  ndt  display 
that  attachment  to  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  their  families^ 
for  which  they  were  formerly  distinguished;  that  they  are  less 
conscientious  and  zealous  in  the  performance  of  what  they  engage^ 
and  are  sensible  they  ought,  to  do ;  and,  in  short,  that  servants  are 
not,  in  any  respect,  so  good  as  they  were  formerly  :  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt  that  this  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  SO  or 
40  years;  and  that  within  the  same  period, education  has  been  pretty 
generally  extended  to  the  lower  orders.  Having  admitted  these  facts, 
and  admitted  also  that  they  are  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  inquire,  whether  other  causes,  and  not  educa- 
tion, have  not  produced  this  undoubted  change  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  servants:  whether,  reasoning  from  fact  and  analogy, 
we  can  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  education  can  produce  such 
a  change ;  and,  lastly,  whether,  in  reality,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  change,  actually  produced  by  other  causes,  has  not  been 
modified  and  Dmited  by  education ;  and  whether,  if  these  causes  had 
not  been  counteracted  by  education,  the  character  and  conduct  of 
servants  would  not  have  been  much  worse  than  it  is.  In  the  course  of 
these  observations  and  arguments,  we  shall  have  opportunity  and 
occasion  of  pointing  out  tiie  imperfections  and  abuses  of  the  plans 
which  are  very  generally  pursued  by  the  ladies'  benevolent  societies 
in  the  management  of  the  schools  foir  the  lower  order  of  females. 
There  are  causes,  nbt  difficult  to  trace,  nor  obscure  or  limited  in 
their  operation,  to  which  an  enlightened  and  liberal  view  of  the 
question  wiU  ascribe  the  deterioraUon  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  servants,  rather  than  to  their  educatibn.  The  natural  progress 
of  society  in  civilization  and  wealth,  which  in  this  country  has 
been  extremely  rapid  within  the  last  30  years,  will,  in  some  de- 
gree, account  for  the  change :  it  has  changed  the  feefings  of  the 
master  and  mistress  of  a  family  towards  their  servants,  as  well  as 
of  the  servants  towards  them.  While  society  was  comparatively 
rude  and  uncomplicated,  masters  and  servants  bore  to  one  another 
something  like  the  relation  of  fathers  and  children ;  the  latter, 
ignorant  and  helpless,  looked  up  to  the  former  as  their  guides  and 
protectors ;  but  as  society  advanced,  and  its  ramifications  and  em- 
ployments became  more  complicated,  this  relationship  became 
weakened,  and  at  last  very  generally  dissolved.  That  this  is  a  real 
representation  of  the  fact  is  evident  firom  the  consideration,  that  in 
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those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  society  sUll  retains  the  coropa^ 
ratively  simple  and  primitive  form  it  universally  possessed  30  years 
•go,  and  where  civilization  and  wealth  have  as  yet  made  compara- 
tively little  progress,  masters  and  servants  are  mutually  to  each 
other  what  they  were  used  to  be  every  where  formerly.  The 
change  therefore  is  not  alone  in  servants ;  it  extends  also  to  mas- 
ters and  mistresses:  but  while,  in  tlie  latter,  it  exhibits  itself  only 
in  the  absence  of  that  almost  parental  feeling  with  which  servants 
were  formerly  regarded  and  treated  by  them;  because  an  en- 
lightened view  of  their  own  real  interest,  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
duty,  induces  them  to  discharge  their  part  of  the  le^^al  and  moral 
contract  into  which,  as  masters,  they  enter  with  their  servants  ;— 
the  servants,  not  having  the  void,  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of 
the  afiecUon  and  attachment  they  formerly  felt  towards  tbeii 
masters  and  mistresses,  filled  up  by  an  enlightened  and  practical 
conviction  that  their  interest  and  their  duty  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, do  not  in  general  meet  the  good  conduct  of  their  em- 
ployers with  corresponding  good  conduct.  At  the  same  Ume,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  deterioraUon  in  the  character  of  ser- 
vants is  in  too  many  instances  occasioned  by  a  similar  deteriora- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  masters  and  mistresses  towards  them ;  and 
it  is  rather  to  be  lamented  than  wondered  at,  that  persons  ignorant 
and  dependent  as  servants  are,  should  become  suspicious  and  dis- 
trustful, and  retaliate,  thouffh  to  their  own  loss,  on  all  who  employ 
-them,  that  ill  conduct  which  they  may  have  witnessed  and  sufierea 
from  in  a  few. 

But  there  are  other  causes,  beside  those  which  it  appears  to  us 
are  inseparable  from  an  increase  of  wealth  and  a  complicated  and 
refined  state  of  society,  that  have  co-operated  in  rendering  servants 
worse  Uian  they  were ;  and  these  causes,  also,  are  entirely  disUnct 
from  the  education  of  the  lower  classes.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  and  diffused  :  the 
Poor  Laws;  and  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  50  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist,  at  any  great  length,  on  the  melancholy 
efiects  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  poor  which  have 
been  produced,  and  are  still  producing,  by  the  poor  laws.  These 
iaws,  however  wise  and  necessary  they  may  have  been  when  first 
passed,  have,  partly  from  a  change  in  the  state  of  society,  and  partly 
from  their  abuse  and  application  to  objects  and  cases  not  con- 
templated by  their  original  framers,  done  more  to  degrade  and 
impoverish  the  lower  orders  in  England,  than  any  combmation  of 
circumstances  could  have  done,  had  it  been  expressly  formed  for 
this  purpose.  The  poor  now,  instead  of  considering  it  as  their 
duty,  and  their  pride,  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  by 
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their  own  industry,  not  unfrequendy  fold  their  arms  in  supine  and 
obstinate  idleness,  and  depend  altogether,  or  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  poor  rates  for  the  means  of  their  subsistence :  instead  of  regarding 
parish  support  as  their  last  refuge,  to  which  it  required  a  reluctant 
and  painful  struggle  with  their  sense  of  independence  to  have  re- 
course,  they  claim  it  as  thdr  right,  not  merely  when  their  earnings 
fall  off,  but  as  a  substitute  for  those  earnings :  instead  of  considering 
themselves  as  the  proper  and  natural  support  of  their  aged  parents, 
they  permit  them  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  immured  in  a  work« 
house.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  sad  and  melancholy 
change;  this  substitution  of  idleness  and  dependence  for  industry 
and  independence,  of  mean  and  revolting  slavishness,  or,  what  is 
infinitely  worse,  of  impudent  and  unblushing  demand  of  the  earn* 
ings  of  the  industry  of  others ;  instead  of  a  proper  and  elevating 
pride,  and  the  feeling  that  they  are  sufficient  for  their  own  support, 
and  would  not  exchange  this  sufficiency  on  any  consideration :  it 
is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  change  in  the  character  and  con* 
duct  of  the  poor,  without  being  sensible  that  the  children  of  such 
parents  must  partake  of,  and  be  infected  with,  a  similar  character 
and  conduct.  They  witness,  at  home,  the  want  of  care,  foresight, 
and  industry ;  and  yet  the  natural  and  salutary  consequences  of 
these  faults  are  not  felt,  because  die  poor  rates  support  their  pa« 
rents ;  they  witness  th€»e  things ;  and  they  moreover  learn,  as  soon 
as.  they  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  that  their  parents 
consider  themselves  as  having  a  right  to  support  from  the  parish, 
not  merely  when  they  are  unable  from  sickness  to  work;  not 
merely  when,  though  able  and  willing,  they  cannot  obtain  work  ^ 
but  even  at  the  very  time  when  nothing  stands  between  them  and 
full,  regular,  and  well  paid  employment,  except  their  own  idleness. 
What  must  be  the  consequences  on  the  sentiments,  the  feelings, 
the  wishes,  the  expectations,  and  the  habits  of  the  children  of 
parents  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  demoralizing  and  degrading 
eSects  of  the  poor  laws?  Can  we  wonder  if  the  children  of  such 
parents  are  iale  and  trustless  servants;  and,  when  they  become 
mothers,  set  to  their  own  children  the  same  example  which  was 
exhibited  to  them  by  their  parents  f  All  admit  that  on  the  parents 
the  poor  laws  have  produced,  and  are  producing,  the  most  melan* 
choly  and  mischievous  eflects :  all  allow  that  this  change  has  been 
most  deep  and  extensive  within  the  last  SO  years :  is  it  therefore 
necessary,  or  liberal,  or  philosophical,  to  have  recourse  to  any 
other  fact,  in  order  to  account  for  the  deterioration  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  servants,  which  has  become  so  apparent  within 
the  same  period,  or  to  ascribe  that  deterioration  to  education, 
when  a  more  obvious,  undisputed,  and  powerful  cause  exists,  in 
the  example  set  to  the  children  of  the  poor  by  their  parents, — an 

example 
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esamirie  wUch  we  have  eixieavoured  to  tnce  to  tbe  poor  laws, 
fuid  an  example  which  none  can  den;  to  exist,  and  which  all,  we 
apprdieiid,  will  trace  to  the  same  cause? 

Along  with  the  poor  taws,  there  has  been  operating  towards 
tbe  same  evil,  during  nearly  tbe  same  period,  another  powerful 
cause  of  thoughtlessness,  idleness,  and  prodigality  among  the 
labouring  classes.  We  allude  to  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  wages 
that  have  occurred  within  the  last  90  years.  At  first  a^t,  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  rapidly  accelerated  and  very  extensive 
and  deepi^eated  evils,  which  the  poor  laws  have  produced  within 
this  period,  while  they  seem  to  have  been  comparativdy  harmless 
IHior  to  that  period.  That  the  pocx*  laws,  founded  as  they  are  on 
an  acknowledge  claim  of  the  poor  to  assistance  and  support, 
without  a  very  minute  and  scrupulous  investigation  into  the 
willingness  of  the  claimants  to  procure  work,  or  tbcSr  ability  to 
perform  and  obtain  it,  have  a  natural  and  obvious  tendency  to 
enidicate  feelings  of  proper  independence  and  pride,  and  habits 
of  prudence,  industry,  and  saving  foresight,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  this  tendency  would  be  checked  and  counteracted,  so  long  as 
it  was  not  strengthened  by  other  causes,  by  that  desire  of  having 
something  one  can  call  one's  own,  acquired  by  one's  own  labour, 
which^seems  natural  to  mankind,  aided  by  good  precepts  and  ez« 
lunple.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  bulwark  which  opposed  the  fiiU 
and  natural  operation  of  the  poor  laws  id  degradnig  the  charae* 
ter,  was  first  brol^endown,  or  at  least  much  shsdeen  and  weakened, 
by  the  extreme  changes  ip  the  wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  price  erf* 
provisions,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fint  Frenoh  revolutionaiy  war.  At  the  commencement  of  that 
war,  the  manufactures  of  the  country  were  depressed,  and  wages 
of  course:  this  depression  naturally  extended  its  eflbds  to  otiier 
kinfls  of  labour.  Scarcely  had  a  re-action  taken  place,  rwhen  the 
bad  crops,  and  the  high  prices  of  1 79«>^  becurred.;  and  bad  crops 
imd  big$  prices  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  1799^1800;  In  con- 
sequence of  the  distress  of  the  poor  at  these'periods,  many  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  poor  rates,,  who: never :had  been 
driven  to  such  straits  before;  they  reluctantly  iadoptedfa  measure 
which  they  regarded  as  a  degradation;  but  that'  fioeling  having 
been  overcome,  the  natural  consequence  ensued  ;«'-^dieir  rauctance 
was  overcome;  they  could  not  be  more  degraded  tllan^ they  were: 
they  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  idleness;  and  they  now  sought  as 
a  right,  and  a  substitute  for  industry,  what  they  before  strove  by 
every  efibrt  in  their  power  to  avoid. 

.  The  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  wages  of  labour  which  oc« 
curred  about  this  period,  and  which   indeed. continued   in  the 
manufacturing  districts  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  had  a  simi- 
lar 
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br  eibct  in  nppiBg  the  induttry^uid  degrading  the  moral  chwacter 
of'  the  labouri&g  dasaeft*  It  lequires  great -strength  of  character, 
confinned  liabits  of  self^depial,  and  the  absolute  predominance  of 
a  regard  for  what  is  future  and  permanent^- over  what  is  present 
and  tranporary,  to  resist  the  temptation,  when  wag^  are  very  high, 
of  fiving  up  to  the  6iU  amount  of  them ;  no  blessing,  therefore,  can 
befall  the  lower  classes,  who  are  not  gifted  with  these  qualifica^ 
tions,  so  desirable  and  valuable  as  steady  and  regular  ertiploj-' 
meot  and  wages :  and  few  things  can  be  a  greater  curse  to  them 
than  obtaining  at  one  'period  high  wages,  and  full  empbyment,  and 
being  at  other  Umes  destitute  of  em|^yment^  or  obliged  to  work 
at  very  low  twages.  They  almost  always  liv^  up  to  the  very  highest 
wagBs  they  obtain ;  and  of  course,  when  they  are  idle,  or  working  for 
low  wagte,- they  feel  themselves  accustomea  to  those  things  which 
they  cannot  procure ;  or  are  absolutely  without  the  means  of  support. 
In  other  oases,  wben  wages  are  extremely  high,  th^y  work  hard  for 
a  fe^  days  in  the  week,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  it  in  idleness 
and  debauchery ;  and  are  thus  rendering  themselves  still  less  able  to 
meet  and  endure  want  of  employment,  or  low  wa^, 
-  Such  appear  to  us  to  be  the  chief  causes,  to  Which  ought  U>  be 
attributed -the  deterioration  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  ser. 
vants,  of  which  the  complaints  are  so  generid%  Thesb  causes  u*i* 
doubfedly  exist :  tliey  are  such  as  would  naturally  produce  such 
an  efiect,  and  they  are  fully  adequate  to  produce  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unp4iilosophical  to  sedc  for  any  oth^r  cause,  and  especially  if 
the  oiber  cause  assigned  can  be  proved  to  exist  without  giving  rise 
to  such  an  e£^t,  and,  moreover,  can  be  shown,  from  its  very  nature, 
to  have  a  tendency  directly  contrary  to  that-  ascribed  to  it. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  education  can  be 
justly  stigmatized  as  having  a  principal,  or  indeed  any  ii^uence  in 
producing-this  deterioration  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  servants. 

We  meet  this  charge  against  education  by  a  direct  appeal  to  ex- 
periefice :  an  experience  not  of  a  day,  but  of  a  century  at  least ; 
not  confined  within  narrow  limits,  or  under  peculiar  and  favour- 
able circumstances,  but  extending  over  a  whole  kingdom,  and  con- 
sequcotiy  exhibited  under  all  possible  drcumstances.  We  appeal 
to  Scotland-:  in  this  kingdom,  all  are  educated,  and  have  been 
educated  for  at  least  a  century :  all  have  the  means  of  obtaining, 
and  actually  do  obtain,  that  education  which  ii  reprobated  as  so 
piejudicial  to  t^-  labouring  classes  in  England ;  and  that  educa-i- 
tion  in  Scotland  has  rendered  the  servants  bad  and  unfit,  or  un- 
wiUing  to  discbarge  their  duty,  no  person  who  knows  any  thing  of 
Scotland  will  affirm. 

In  order  to  weaken  die  application  and  testimony  of  this  fact, 
it  may  be  urged,  that  other  causes  peculiar  to  Scotland  render  the 
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Bervants  there  mod^  and  not  the  general  difibrence  of  edutkuoa 
among  them.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  poAition  in  dis- 
pute is,  not,  whether  education  makes  good  servants,  but  whether 
it  does  not  make  bad  ones,'  Whether  it  has  a  tendency  to  make 
better  servants  will  be  afterwards  considered ;  at  present  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  appeal  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  prove  tliat  it  does  not 
render  servants  bad.  And  this  example  is  decisive  of  die  ques- 
tion, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  causes  and  circumstances 
peculiar  to  Scodand,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  counteract 
the  bad  effects  which  educauon  is  said  to  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  produce,  and  would  otherwise  produce,  in  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  servants.  And  this,  we  may  cocfdently  assert,  cannot  be 
shown.  We  therefore  maintain,  and  rest  our  position  on  the  broad 
basis  of  extensive  and  long«tried  experience,  not  merely  that  edu- 
cation has  no  tendency  to  deteriorate  servants,  but  that,  by  it, 
(comprehending  under  the  term,  all  tlie  means  and  circumstances 
that  form  the  temper,  and  intellectual  and  moral  character,)  ser- 
vants must  be  rendered  better  than  they  would  be  without  it. 

Still  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  comparatively  simple  state. of  so« 
ciety^  and  absence  of  high  civilizaUon  and  wealth,  by  which  Scot^ 
land  is  distinguished,  are  the  main  causes  why  servants  are  not 
deteriorated  there,  as  in  England;  and  this  argument  will  be 
grounded  on  what  we  have  ourselves  uj^ed,  that  one  cause  of  their 
deterioration  undoubtedly  must  be  sought  in  the  circumstances 
here  assi^ied.  But  this  position  also  confounds  the  point  in  dis- 
pute, which  is  not,  whether  education  does  good,  but  whether  it 
does  not  produce  mischief.  Servants  are  comparatively  good  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  England,  where  society  is  simpler,  and  luxury 
and  wealtli  not  far  advanced ;  and  where  also  they  are  not  in  ge- 
neral educated ;  but  they  are  also  good  in  Scodand,  where  society, 
luxury,  and  wealth  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  in  those  lemote 
parts  of  England,  but  where  servants  are  uniformly  educated. 
Servants  are  bad  in  the  great  towns  of  England,  where  society  is 
very  complicated,  where  there  is  much  luxury  and  vice  among  all 
classes,  and  where  also  education  is  pretty  general  among  those  who 
are  destined  for  service.  In  the  large  towns  of  Scodand,  especially 
in  the  capital  and  manufacturing  towns,  where  society,  luxury,  and 
vice  are  nearly  similar  to  what  they  are  in  the  large  towns  of  En- 
gland, but  where  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  is  more  generd. 
than  it  is  in  these  towns,  servants  are  not  so  good  as  in  the  country 
districts  of  Scotland,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
in  the  large  towns  of  England.  Such  are  the  facts ;  what  are  the 
legitimate  and  obvious  inferences  ?  Certainly,  not  diat  education 
ought  to  be  charged  with  making  bad  servants,  but  rather  that  its 
tendency,  judging  from  the  test  of  experience,  is  to  render  them 
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better  than  tibey  otherwise  would  be  under  the  influence  of  circum* 
stances  unfavourable  to  their  character. 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  education  should  render  any  class  of 
society  worse  than  they  would  be  without  itf  We  have  already 
stated,  that  the  mere  co-existence  of  a  deterioration  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  servants,  and  their  more  general  education,  is  no  proof, 
nor  even  presumption,  that  the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  former; 
we  have  also  endeavoured  to  trace  this  deterioration  to  causes  to* 
tally  unconnected  with,  and  independent  of,  education  ;  and  we 
have  moreover  appealed  to  Scotland  as  a  proof  that  well-educated 
servants  are  not  bad  servants.  We  shall  now  examine  the  nature 
of  education,  and  analyse  the  mode  of  its  operation  on  the  mind 
and  character,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  can  detect  in  it 
any  inherent  or  adventitious  principle,  or  source,  of  evil. 

We  will  admit  at  once,  that  we  can  conceive  a  mode  of  edu- 
cation which  must  necessarily  produce  the  very  worst  eflects  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  whoever  is  the  subject  of  it,  to 
whatever  rank  of  society  he  may  belong ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
that,  if  the  accounts  of  the  mode  in  which  education  is  conducted 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland  are  correct,  there  it  must  do  lasting 
and  dreadful  mischief.  We  are  told,  on  authority  which  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  in  many  of  the  lower  schools,  and  especially  in 
what  are  called  the  hedge-schools,  the  only  l>ooks  put  into  the 
hands  of  children,  as  soon  as  they  can  read  and  understand  them^ 
are  the  lives  of  pickpockets,  highwaymen  and  other  profligate  cha- 
racters. Such  an  education  may  justly  be  reprobated  as  the  most 
dreadful  calamity  with  which  mankind  can  be  cursed,  since  it 
opens  another  inlet  to  vice,  in  addition  to  the  already  too  general 
and  powerful  ones  of  oral  precept  and  practical  example.  But 
this  is  an  extreme  case,  and  cannot  fairly  be  cited  as  a  warning 
against  education.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  by  teaching  people  to 
read,  we  enable  them  to  read  bad  books  as  well  as  good  ones;  but 
why  we  should  suppose  that  the  lower  orders  alone  will  select  bad 
books  in  preference  to  good  ones,  and  thus  convert  their  knowledge 
to  their  own  bane,  when  this  has  not  occurred  with  any  of  the 
classes  above  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  the  different  branches  of  education 
generally  taught  the  lower  orders  cannot  render  them  bad  servants, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  render  them  more  valuable  and  faithful 
servants ;  and  that  the  discipline  which  their  minds  necessarily  un* 
dergo,  while  they  are  instructed  in  these  branches,  must  have  a  si* 
milar  beneficial  effect  on  their  character  and  conduct  as  servants. 

The  ability  to  read  keeps  them  from  much  mischief,  and  admits 
them  to  much  good :  it  keeps  them  firom  mischief,  by  enabling  them 
to  employ  those  hours  which  would  be  spent  in  idleness,  or  in 
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woTBc  lb«D  jdjeoesg,  an  gaming  instruction.  This  ability,  as  wdl 
as  the  ability  to  write,  and  work  ttie  simple  rules  of  aritbmetic,  must 
render  tbera  of  more  value  to  Uieir  masters  and  mistresses  tban  if 
ihey  were,  destitute  of  such  knowledge ;  white  the  discipline  which 
tbetr  mind  must  necessarily  ^lodergo,  while  attaining  these  branches 
of  instruction,  is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  habits 
of  itoplication,  steadiness,  and  to  the  predominance  of  a  regard  to 
tiie  future  over  the  mere  present.  In  what  respect,  therefim,  can 
education,  (pr,  in  other  words,  raising  the  human  mind,  and  giving  it 
move  extended  and  exalted,  a^  well  more  just  views  of  its  own  c^ 
paqty  and  duties,  be  injurious  ?  All  the  other  classes  of  socie^ 
have  been  benefited  by  it ;  is  it  to  prove  a  curse  only  to  the  lower 
classes?  It  is  and  has  been  long  a  blessing  in  Scotland ;  is  there 
any  thing  peculiar  to  England,  by  which  it  is  here  converted  into  a 
poison? 

The  only  objection  which  we  ever  heard  urged  in  a  plain  and 
tangibly  shape  (for  in  general  the  opponents  of  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes  confine  themselves  to  general  and  vague  asser- 
tion) is,  that  b^  betug. educated,  the  lower  orders  regard  themselves 
as  above  their  proper  station,  and  the  duties  %vfaich  servants  are 
called  upon  t^  discbarge. 

;  Tliis  objection,  so  far  as  it  is  grounded  on  fact,  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  which,  in  die  general  way  of  stating  it,  aie  con- 
foupded,  but  each  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  sepa* 
r;itely.  Where  the  lower  classes  arc  partially  educated,  and  have 
^y  lately  become  so,  diose  who  are  educated  may  r^ard  them- 
felves  on  diat  account  as  elet'ated  above  such  as  are  not ;  and  may 
be  unwilling  to  engage  in  senice,  or,  wlien  they  do  engage  in  it,  may 
pot,  fi*om  their  ffincied  superiority, discharge  their  duty  so  well  as  they 
CHight  to  dp.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  evil  will  soon  work  its  own 
cure;  and  that  it  can  up  longer  exist  when  all  the  lower  classes  are 
equally  well  educated.  The  example  of  Scotland  may  be  here  ^ain 
appealed  to:  education  in  that  country  being  difiused  among  ail,  none 
feel'ele%'ated  above  their  proper  and  peculiar  ranks  andduties,  because 
tliey  possess  it.  But  the  evil  will  wear  out,  even  before  edueation 
is  universal  among  the  working  classes :  if  masters  and  mistresses 
find  that  an  educated  servant  id  not  so  good  as  an  uneducated  one, 
they  will  prefer  the  latter,  and  a  regard  to  their  own  interest  will 
soon  strip  those,  who  are  above  their  work  because  they  are  edu- 
.cated,  of  their  absurd  notions,  and  compel  thera,  in  order  to  gain 
H  livelihood,  to  do  all  Uiat  Uie  uneducated  will  do.  It  is  absurd  to 
maintain,  that  if  servants  are  educated  they  will  not  work;  if  the 
;iUernative  is,  uork  or  slarvtf  it  will  soon  put  to  flight  all  conceit  of 
jthcir  own  superiority.  The  second  part  of  the  objection  rdates  to 
the  kind  and  degree  qf  education:  many  females,  it  is  said,  having 
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received  ao  education  above  their  rank  and  ju9t  expectation,  such 
asfits  dkem  .for  ladies'  companions^  or  goternesses,  wiU'not  con- 
descend to  accept  any  inferior  situation.  But  this  evil  may  either 
be  prevented,  or  it  will  cure  itself;  it  may  be  prevented  by  adapts 
ing  the  mode  and  degree  of  education  more  exactly  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  tiiose  educated ;  and  this  topic  will  be  afterwards  con- 
sidered ;  and  it  wilLcure  itself  by  a  very  simple  and  natursd  process. 
If  there  is  a  demand  for  all  the  females  who  are  educated'  in  a  man- 
ner fitting  them  to  be  ladies*  companionsi  or  governesses,  no  barm 
is  done  by  so  educating  them.  If  there  is  not  a  demand,  they  musi 
eitiier  accept  inferior  situations,  or  siiflEbr  for  their  refusal ;  or,  as 
the.  supply  always  in  course  of  time  adapts  itself  to  the  denftand, 
fewer  will  receive'  this  kind  of  education. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  objections  which '  are  Osnldly  urged 
against  educating^he  lower  classes ;  and  •  endeavoured'to  prove, 
that,  if  servants  are  not  sp  good  as  they  formerly  were;  the  fault 
cannot  be  laid  on  their  being  educated,  indeed,  to  charge  edu* 
cation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  expansion  of  the  mrnd,  and  the  habits 
which  must  be  acquired  during  and  by'  that  expansion,  with  pro- 
dudng  evil,  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  to  call  light  darkness. 
What  part,  or  branch  of  education  is  it,  that  is  thus  converted 
into  poison. when  received  by  the  lower  orders,  while  it  nourishes 
and  blesses,  all  other  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  human'  race  i  Is 
it  the  ability  to  read  i  To  this  it  will  probably^  be  replied,  that 
if  th^  are  taught  to  read,  they  are  rendered  capable  of  reading  bad 
books:  as  weU  might  it  be. urged,  thai  because  the  eyest^t  dis- 
covers wicked  actions,  the  sense  of  bearing  tets  in  wicked  coimsel, 
men  would  have  been  better  and  happier,  had  they  been  born  blind 
and  deaf.  Is  it  the  ability  to  write  f  They  may  turn  this  ability  to  a 
bad  purpose ;  but  why  is  the  pitiful,  absurd  and  illiberal  airgument 
against  the  use  of  a  thing  from  its  abuse,  to  be  brought  forward, 
when  the  education  of  the  poor  is  the  topic,  whereas  it  would  be 
treated  with  contempt  on  every  otiier  question  ?  But  to  confine 
the  term  education,  when  applied  to  the  poor  exclusively,  to  the  abi- 
Utyto  read,  write,  and  perform  the  simple  rulte  of  arithmetic,  is  not 
doing  justice  to  the  advocates  for  their  educatioii ;  they  mean  by 
edocation,^  not  merely  nor  chiefly  these  things,  but  Instruction 
in  4heir  moral  and  rehgious  duties ;  and  they  wish  them^Ives  to  be 
taught  to  read,  because  they  will,  thus  learn  from  books,  as  well  as 
from  oral  precept  and  example,  in  what  thdr  duty  and  Yeal  happi- 
fiMs  consist*  . 

.  But  we  will  go  much  frrrther,  and  contend  thiit  education  in 
this  enlarged  and  higher  sense  of  the  term,  is  absoldl^iy  necessary 
for  the  lower  ctasses  in  the  present  state'  of  society,  6n  many  ac- 
counts. 

It 
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.  It  18  necessary,  in  order  that  they  may  preserve,  th^  rdative 
rank,  and  bold,  among  the  other  classes :  in  foct,  when  all  other 
classes  have  advanced  in  knowledgeyit  is  impossible  that  the  lower 
classes  should  long  remain  as  ignorant  and  uneducated  as  they  used 
to  be. 

It  is  necessary  for  them,  because  the  ties  which  connect  them 
with  tlieir  masters  and  mistresses  are  no  longer  what  they  were  in 
a  ruder  and  simpler  state  of  society.  Formerly  they  depended  on 
them,  and  looked  up  to  them  almost  like  children  :  now  they  must 
depend  chiefly  on  themselves. 

It  is  necessary,  because  there  are  more  temptations  in  their 
way ;  more  vice  in  the  world ;  and  is  there  any  safer  barrier  against 
vice  and  temptauon  than  a  well  informed  mind  i  It  would  be  as 
unwise,  cruel,  and  mischievous  in  a  parent,  not  to  substitute  for  the 
ignorant  innocence  of  his  child,  as  he  grew  up,  the  knowledge^ 
feelings,  principles  and  habits  of  virtue,  as  it  would  be  to  permit 
the  lower  classes  to  mix  in  the  temptations  and  vices  of  the  present 
state  of  society,  with  the  ignorance  and  total  absence  of  education^ 
by  which  they  were  formerly  characterized. 

.  After  all,  much,  by  far  the  greater  portion,  of  the  benefits  of 
education  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the 
objects  which  it  has  in  view  and  in  reality  attains.  EducaUon  in 
its  limited  sense,  such  as  we  have  described  it  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  is  not  a  blessmg,  but  a  curse ;  and  we  can  easily  ainceive 
diSerent  modes  of  education,  some  of  which  will  confer  more  mis- 
diief  than  good,  others  nearly  an  equal  portion  of  each ;  and  others 
again,  pure  and  unmixed  benefit. 

It  is  foreigp  to  our  present  design,  and  it  would  carry  us  far  be* 
yond  the  Umits  of  our  present  essay,  to  point  out  all  that  ought  to 
be  avoided,  and  all  that  ought  to  be  sought  after,  in  training  up  the 
lower  classes.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  at  present,  to  some 
imperfections  and  abuses,  which  we  fear  are  too  prevalent  in  fe- 
male schools,  supported  and  managed  by  ladies'  benevolent  so- 
cieties. 

In  the  first  place,  the  parents  of  the  children  have  too  much 
power  over  them  during  the  school  hours :  it  ought  to  be  an  indis* 
pensable  condition  of  receiving  the  children  into  the  schook,  that, 
except  on  unforeseen  or  extraordinary  occasions,  they  were  never 
to  absent  themselves  without  the  permission  of  the  mistress.  This, 
however,  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, .  that  the  parents  fh>m  ca* 
price,  foolish  and  hurtful  fondness  for  their  children,  or  other  mo- 
tives equally  culpable,  often  will  not  permit  them  to  go  to  school. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  easy  to  do  away  with  this  improper  int^- 
ference  of  the  parents,  while  so  many  of  tbem  consider  the  sending 
of  their  children  to  school,  as  a  favour  conferred,  rather  than  re- 
ceived ; 
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pcived :  that  this  is  the  feeting  and  opinion  with  too  many  of  the 
parents  of  popr  children,  must  be  known  to  all  who  have  interested 
Iberoselyes  in  such  schools.  It  would,  however,  perhaps  be  better 
to  educate  fewer  children,  and  only  those  whose  parents  were  fuUy 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  education,  andgratefblforit,  than  to 
admit  a  larger  number,  and  thus  ruu  the  risk  of  weakening  the  dia« 
cipline. of  the  school. 

.  In  the  second  place,  it  ought  to.  be  a  regular  and  indispensaUa 
rule  of  the  school,  that  the  females  should  be  early  and  well  taught 
to  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes :  they  should  be  obliged  to 
come  to  school  clean  and  neat;  and,  next  to  taking  a  pride  in  be^ 
ing  so,  they  should  be  taught  to  take  a  pride  in  being  so  by  their 
own  labour.  W  e  know  it  is  usual  to  teach  the  girls  to  sew,  and  to 
give  them  linen  to  make  up ;  but  to  us  it  appears  that  their  first 
and  principal  object  should  be  to  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes : 
the  funds  of  the  society  might  sufier  by  substituting  this  work  iiH 
stead  of  taking  in  shirts,  &c.  to  make ;  but  this  ought,  to  be  an  in* 
ferior  consideration ;  and  if  their  time  is  properly  regulated  and 
occupied,  they  might,  after  first  attending  to  their  own  clothes^ 
perform  work  of  the  other  description.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
put  the  advantages  which  those  who  know  how  to  make  and  mend 
their  own  clothes  must  possess  over  tliose  who  cannot,  when  they 
go  into  service,  and,  still  more  so,  when  they  become  wives  and 
mothers.  There  is  also  an  indirect  advantage  of  no  small  moment, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded :  the  very  idea,  that  they  are 
working  for  themselves,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  neat  and 
well  made  dress  which  they  wear,  was  all  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  will  give  them  a  fondness  for  work,  which  cannot  otherwise 
so  easily  be  acquired ;  and  one  of  the  most  imponant  and  valuably 
secrets  in  education  consists  in  making,  what  is,  at  first  and  in  itself, ' 
irksome  or  diflBcult,  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure**. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  bj  a  ladjr,  who  has  bestowed  much  thought  on  this 
particular  subject,  that  the  necessity,  propriety  and  advantage  of  teaching 
young  females  to  make  and  liiend  their  own  clothes  at  school  should  bavs 
bc«n  enforced  iii  a  more  midute  and  particular  manner:  she  says,  that  they 
ought  to  be  taught  to  make  shirts,  shifts,  petticoaU,  snd  every  other  kind  of 
needle-work,  in  the  plain  way  a  family  requires ;  and  that  during  the  last  year 
they  are  at  school,  they  ou^ht  to  be  taught  to  put  together  the  different  pieces 
of  work,  and  to  cut  out  shirts,  &c.  Neat  mending,  and  darning  of  stockings 
she  regards  as  of  great  consequence,  not  merely  to  the  appearance,  but  to  the 
well  wearing  of  clothes:  much  attention  ought  therefore  to  be  paid  to  the^e 
things.  As  servants,  wives,  aod  mothers,  they  will,  if  thus  instructed  and  acr 
customed,  be  much  more  valuable  and  useful  than  they  otherwise  could  be. 
They  ought  also,  she  adds,  to  be  initiated,  as  early  as  possible,  in  such  of  thcise 
offices  and  duties  as  are  requiredof  a  servant,  that  can  be  performed  in  a  schools 
with  this  view,  she  would  have  them  taught  and  accustomed,  during  tho  last 
year  they  are  at  school,  to  sc/ub  the  school-room,  dust  it,  make  th^  fires,  &c. 

Lastly, 
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Lasdy,  more  atteodoa  ougbtto  be  paidthan  usaally  is  in  Keboob) 
lO'tfae  jnoral  education  of  the  scholare.  We  are  wdi  awtfre,  tfaa^ 
finom.the  books  wbicb  are  put  into  their  babds»  as  tl^l  liM  froftf 
the  advice  and  prpoepti  of  their  mistress,  they  are  taught  to  avoid 
what  b  evil,  and  to  practise  what  is  good:  we  are  also  aware  that 
the  vices  of  lyings  dishonesty,,  unjust  or  cruel  conduct  to  their 
school-fellows,  are  not  only  discountenanced,  but  punished.  But 
something  more  positive  ought  not  only  to  t>e  taught,  but  encou- 
raged in  such  a  manner  as  gradually  to  strengthen  into  good  ha- 
bits.  A  school  is  a  society,  a  little  world ;  and  the  dispositions 
and  modes  of  behaviour,  which  will  render  them  most  acceptable 
and  useful,  when  they  enter  into  tlie  greater  world,  ought  to  be 
fostered  in  a  school.  Good  temper,  Hd  accommodating  and 
obliging  disposition,  the  sacrifice  of  individual  wishes  to  the  ge-: 
neral  good,  or  of  a  present  desirable  object  to  a  future  permanent 
advantage,  might  be  not  only  inculcated  in  the  bdoks  they  read, 
and  by  their  mistress;  but,  b^  watching  proper  occasions,  she 
might  cultivate  among  her  pupils  the  actual  practice  of  those  use- 
ful and  valuable  principles. 

But  the  most  diligent  and  judicious  management  of  a  school 
for  the  poorer  classes,  will  be  of  comparatively  little  benefit  to  th^fti, 
if -what  they  read,  and  hear,  and  see,  and  practise  there,  is  cooOter- 
acted  by  what  they  hear  and  witness  at  home. '  And  where\^er 
the  ladies'  benevolent  societies,  which  support  and  m'anage  femate 
schools,  also  extend  their  support  to  the  parents,  they  ought  to  be 
extremely  careful,  lest,  by  granting  that  support  to  improper  ob^ 
jects,  or  injudiciously,  they  should  be  unintetitionally  contributing 
to  weaken  or  pull  down  the  edifice  they  are  aniious  to  hu»e  on'  it 
firm  and  solid  foundation. 

All  the  various  modes  of  assisting  poor  families,  aire,  in  fact, 
comprehended  in  that  relief  which  is  given  by  the  money,  add  that 
relief  which  is  given  by  the  time,  of  the  benevolent ;  and  it  may 
Well  be  doubted  which  mode  of  relief  is  more  injudicious  and 
hurtful,  if  it  be  given  to  improper  objects,  and  without  due  inquiry 
and  discrimination.  If  relief  in  money,  or  what  money  will  pur. 
chase,  is  improperly  given,  habits  of  thoughtlessness  and' extra- 
vagance are  encouraged :  if  relief  in  time  is  given,  where  there 
ought  to  be  a  sufficiency  of  time,  habits  of  idleness  and  all  its  con- 
sequent vices  and  misery  are  generated. 

The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Societies  to  which  allusion  has  been 
more  particularly  made,  comprehend  a  working  society  for  the 
poor:  the  plan  and  object  of  this  society  is,  to  purchase  materials 
fit  and  necessary  for  the  cloUies  of  the  children  of  the  poor:  these 
materials  are  made  up  by  the  ladied,  and  when  made,  are  in  gene- 
ral sold  to  the  poor  for  the  cost  of  the  hiateriab,  and  in  some 

instances 
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inslanoes  Cor  less,  or  tbey  are  given  gratdhoufltjr.  Now^m  *«ve  hovie 
reduced  all  the  various  inodes  of  rdiering  die  poor  into' ti«o^'»^H«lief 
by  money  and  relief  by  time;  the  proper  obj^cte'oE  rach  relief 
ai*e  evidently  jLhose  who,  though  industrious,  camibt  gaiatsufficieiit 
to  support  and  dothe  their  children  properly,  or^  gaining  money 
sufficient,  are  noC  able,  from  the  nuinbei-  and  helplessness  of 
their  children,  from  their  own  feeble  health,  or  from  <6tlier  causes 
equally  stroug,  of  making  the  clothes  necessary  fur  their  children^' 

Inquiry  therefore  should  first  be  made,  wliether  the'  movers 
proposed  to  be  relieved  are  proper  objects  of  either  kind  ofrdief ; 
and  then,  which  kind  of  rehef  they  require.  Those  whoaredis^^ 
posed  and  able  to  relieve  the  poor  have  a  right,  and  it  is  their  uai 
doubted  duty,  to  ask  explicitly  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the 
father  of  die  family^  and  of  the  mother,  and  any  of  the  children^ 
if  they  earn  any  thing  :  having  learnt  this  (and  by  comparing  tive 
accounts  given  them  by  the  father  or  mother  themselves,  v^ith  the 
usual  wages  given  to  persons  who  are  engaged  in- similar  wovk; 
they  may  come  yeiy  near  tlie  troth),  they  then  are  in  «  capacity 
to  determine  whetliersucb  a  family  deserves,  or  requires,  pecuniary 
relief.  If  they  are  satisfied  that  they  do  require  it,  but  that  the 
motlier,  with  her  daughters  who  are  of  an  age  equal  to  assist' har^ 
has,  or  ought  to  hate,  sufficient  time  to  make  the  necessary  clotls^ 
the  relief  ought  to  be  afforded  in  the  free  gift  of  the  materials  pro- 
per for  clothing,  or  in  the  sale  of  them  at  a  low  price,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  not  in  the  gift  or  sale  of  the  clodies  ready 
made.  Thus  the  relief  will  be  of  that  nature  which  is  absolutely 
required,  and  the  granting  of  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  injurioiis^ 
but  inevery  point  of  view  must  prove  a  real  blessing.  • 

Wliere  relief  in  time,  that  is,  clothes  ready  made,  is  requested^ 
or  is  proposed  to  be  given,  inquiries  and  investigations  should 
previously  be  made  with  equal  care  and  strictness.  It  is  not  diffi* 
cult  for  ladies,  from  their  own  exi^erience  and  observation,  to  d43* 
termine  how  much  a  motlier  of  a  family,  in  the  line  of  life  to  which 
they  mean  to  give  relief,  is  able  to  do  in  making  and  mending  her 
children's  cloUies,  after  she  has  attended  to  her  husband's  meals 
and  clothes,  to  the  neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness  of  her  houses 
and  to  other  necessary  occupations.  If  it  is  ascertained  that  tkie 
mother  ought  to  have  sufficient  leisure,  no  relief  in  time  ought  to 
be  granted ;  and  we  believe  that  the  family  niust  be  very  numerous*, 
and  most  of  them  young  and  helpless,  for  whom  a  mother,  who  is 
industrious  and  methodical,  may  not  find  time  to  make  and  mend 
all  the  necessary  and  fit  clothing.  Relief  of  the  description  we  are 
now  considering,  is  too  often  given  to  mothers,  who,  by  means  of 
it^  are  enabled  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  idle  gossip, mod, 
what  is  worse,  who  sufler  their  daughters,  though  of  an  age  when 

they 
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they  ought  to  be  able  to  assist  them  in  making  and  mending,  to  nm 
about  exposed  to  every  kind  of  teroptadon.  Wherever,  tbereforef 
it  was  found  that  the  labour  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  mother  and 
her  grown-up  daughter  or  daughters,  would,  if  properly  exerted, 
be  sufficient  to  make  and  mend  the  clothes  of  the  family,  no  relief 
in  clothing  ought  to  be  given ;  and  it  ought  to  be  immediately, 
withdrawn  from  all  mothers  who  were  known  to  spend  their  own 
time  in  idleness,  or  to  permit  their  daughters,  even  when  very 
young  and  capable  of  any  work,  to  be  idle. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  mischief  which  arises 
from  an  idle,  gossiping  mother  of  a  poor  family,  even  where  the 
benevolence  and  labour  of  others  may  keep  her  chiUren  clothed,  who 
otherwise  would  be  in  rags.  If  she  is  inattentive  to  her  chiidreo, 
she  cannot  be  anxious  about  her  husband's  comfort  and  conve- 
nience :  her  house  cannot  exhibit  that  neatness,  cleanliness,  and 
order,  the  absence  of  which  too  frequently  drives  the  husband 
from  his  own  fire-side  to  the  public  house.  This  is  one  evil,  and 
the  fruitful  source  of  many  others :  but  the  mischievous  conse« 
quences  to  the  children  from  an  idle  mother  are  still  more  dreadful. 
It  is  in  vain  that  they  are  sent  to  a  good  school  by  the  benevolenoe 
pf  the  ladies,  if  the  ladies  by  their  injudicious  charity  encourage 
the  idleness  of  the  mothers,  and,  while  they  encourage  it,  prevent 
them,  by  the  assistance  they  afford  them,  from  feeling  the  bad 
eflbcts  of  idleness.  The  children  are  taught,  at  school,  that  they 
ought  to  be  industrious,  and  sacredly  careful  of  their  time ;  and 
that  want  and  misery  are  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  conse^ 
quences  of  idleness.  They  return  home  from  school,  and  they  see 
a  pracucal  refutaUon  of  the  doctrines  they  have  been  taught ;  their 
iliothers  spend  the  greater  part  of  die  day  in  idle  gossip;  at  first 
they  very  naturally  expect  to  see  the  punishment  follow,  which 
they  have  been  told  is  attached  to  idleness,  in  die  want  of  suffi* 
cient  food  or  clothing.  How  then  must  they  be  surprised,  how 
completely  must  their  moral  opinions  be  destroyed,  when  they 
perceive  that  their  mothers,  though  idle,  so  far  firom  suffering  for 
their  idleness,  are  enabled,  by  the  benevolence  and  industry  of 
others,  to  keep  their  families  as  well  clothed  as  those  mothers  who 
are  most  frugal  and  industrious,  and  probably  better!  What  is 
tliis  but  telling  them,  in  the  most  plain  and  forcible  manner,  that 
is,  by  what  they  see,  that  though,  in  the  school,  their  books  and 
mistress  may  teach  that  idleness  leads  to  want  and  misery ;  yet  in 
real  life,  in  the  life  they  are  destined  to  lead,  they  may  be  idle,  and 
neither  be  in  want  nor  uiisery.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Ladies'  Be- 
nevolent Societies  are  very  select  and  judicious  in  the  choice  of 
those  they  relieve^  either  by  money  or  time,  they  may  be  assured 
that  they  are  counteracting,  by  their  misplaced  and  undesen*ed 

charity. 
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charity  to  the  mother,  all  the  benefits  which  education  can  bestow 
on  the  children.  ' 

When  it  has  been  urged  that  relief  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  idle 
mothers,  the  usual  reply  is,  **  If  we  do  not  clothe  their  children,  they 
will  go  in  rags."  This  might  be  a  valid  defence  of  relief  to  such 
mothers,  if  there  were  hone  other  to  relieve ;  but  surely  the  funds 
of  benevolent  societies  are  not  so  ample,  but  they  might  be 
exhausted  if  confined  solely  to  the  relief  of  those  mothers  who^ 
after  all  their  industry,  cannot  keep  their  children  properly  clothed. 
.We  do  not  contend  that  no  relief  should  be  given,  but  that  it  ought 
to  be  confined  to  those  who  deserve  it,  and  not,  firom  the  want  of 
due  inquiry  and  discrimination,  thrown  away  on  those  who  do  not 
deserve  or  require  it :  if  it  is  thus  thrown  away,  it  must  be  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  who  are  proper  objects,  and  it  must  encourage 
idleness,  as  well  as  counteract  all  the  good  eflects  of  education. 

It  is  a  salutary  and  benevolent  provision  of  nature,  that  what 
is  wrong  should  be  productive  of  what  is  hurtful  or  painful,  and 
that  the  wrong  should  thus  cure  itself;  and  all  plans  for  relieving 
.and  assisting  the  poor  are  founded  on  a  weak  basis,  and  must  fail 
to  accomplish  their  object,  which  endeavour  to  counteract  this 
provision  of  nature,  by  averting  the  evil  of  wrong  conduct,  and 
giving  it  the  consequences  and  rewards  of  that  conduct  which  is 
good.  It  is  true  that,  by  clothing  the  chilclren  of  idle  mothers, 
the  former  are  rendered  more  comfortable  than  tliey  otherwise 
would  be,  and  so  far  are  benefited ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  though 
not  equally  obvious,  that  this  benefit  is  infinitely  outweighed  by 
the  encouragement  which  is  thus  given  to  idleness,  and  by  the 
example  and  temptation  to  be  idle^  which  is  given  to  the  children, 
not  merely  by  tiieir  mothers,  but  also  by  those  ladies  who  assist 
them.  The  question  is.  Whether,  in  an  enlarged  and  really  bene7 
volent  point  of  view,  it  would  not  be  much  better  to  leave  the 
children  of  such  mothers  in  rags,  and  thus  to  witness  and  feel  the 
bad  efiects  of  idleness,  than  to  clothe  them  and  thus  teach  them 
that  they  may  be  idle  and  not  suffer  for  it  r  When  to  this  view 
of  the  question  it  is  added,  that  really  deserving  objects  are  nu- 
merous, and  must  sufier  where  the  undeserving  are  relieved,  and 
they  are  passed  over ;  and  that  even  if  they  and  the  undeserving 
are  equally  relieved,  the  former  are  thus  exposed  to  the  tempta-^ 
tion  of  questioninc  the  real  virtue  and  merit  of  their  industry; 
surely  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Societies  must  deem  it  their  indis- 
pensable duty  to  be  very  circumspect  and  judicious  in  the  selection 
of  the  objects  of  their  relief,  that  thus  what  they  do  to  the  mothers 
of  die  poor  may  co-operate  with,  and  not  counteract,  what  they 
do  for  the  children  in  their  education. 
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THEKE  is  a  spell  in  the  name  of  Greece,  the  fasdnatioiis  of 
which  are  scarcely  resistible.  Her  ewntful  story  winds 
tiirough  our  youthful  associations,  and  keeps  a  firm  hold  upon  our 
teatuter  aflections.  She  exhibits  to  our  recollections  the  swelling 
glories  of  liberty  and  eloquence,  with  the  consummations  of  poetry 
and  sculpture ;  and  to  our  fond  imaginations  a  climate  of  balmy 
airs  and  eternal  springs;  scenes  of  Arcadian  hills  and  Temp^  vales, 
and  forms  and  features  of  enchanting  and  incomparable  beauty. 
Her  mythologies  are  consecrated  for  ever;  her  graver  philosophies 
stiB  unsuperseded ;  her  history  unsurpassed  in  interest,  and  her 
hmguage  unsurpassable  in  expression  and  refinement.  Her  daima 
upon  our  \'eneration  seem  inexhaustible.    So  long  as  that  land  of 

fjloiy  is  peopled,  and  that  language  of  elegance  and  ease  and  pcr- 
iection  traceable ;  we  shall  instinctively  extend  our  feelings  of  ad- 
miration along  the  line  of  succession,  and  deem  the  qualities  which 
gave  them  biith,  inseparable  from  the  soil.  If  sad  and  sober  ex- 
perience prove  these  qualities  to  be  no  longer  in  active  operation, 
they  must  still  exist  potentially ;  they  are  dormant  only ;  they  wait 
only  for  excitements  to  reproduce  the  same  marvellous  eflfects. 
These  are,  too  surely,  but  the  dreams  and  reveries  of  confiding 
fancy.  Without  questioning  the  powerful  influence  of  physical 
qualities,  we  may  safely  place  it  in  a  very  subordinate  rank  to  that 
of  moral  causes ;  and  these  have  undergone  a  woeful  change.  The 
Gh-eeks  have  paced  through  the,  perhaps,  inevitable  circle  of  na- 
tions-^independence,  prosperity,  profligacy,  and  subjugation.  They 
have  sunk  beneath  the  weight  xrf  oppression  to  the  lowest  deptftis 
of  scorn  and  contempt ;  but  are  now,  in  all  appearance,  upon  the 
feve  of  retracing,  with  new  splendour,  that  fated  and  inexplicable 
circle.  In  the  mysterious  course  of  events,  they  have  rece^efcd 
some  pc/rtion  of  their  elasticity.  The  incumbent  pressure  is  shaken 
t>flr,  and  their  energies  bneak  again  into  action.  The  green  watere 
of  'sloth  still  mantle  their  oppressors,  while  the  agitated  waves  d( 
Greece  are  resuming  their -flow. 

As  the  successors,  if  not  the  descendants,  of  an  illostriocrs  race, 
as  the  anticipated  revivers  of  a  cherished  celebrity,  the  Greeks  have 
engaged,  in  this  country,  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  lovers  of  Irtera- 
tore  and  cultivated  taste ;  of  these,  many  have  stept  forth  with  pure 
and  honourable  feelings  to  advocate  their  cause;  and  have  vigorously, 
thougli  we  presume  not  x^isely,  sounded  the  trumpet  of  war,  and 
i(Otnmoned  their  countrymen  to  arms,  on  grounds  which,  if  not  un- 
intelligible to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  are  at  least  little  calcuhited 
to  ensure  the  concurrence  of  the  men  of  business  and  precedent 
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wJiQ  rule  it.  To  tbem  the  project  aeems  all  i:ision  #nd  raptpre«- 
an  idle  speculation^  engendered  by  the  study  of  books  and  an  igiu)-. 
mnce  of  life. 

But  theie  is  another  class  of  persons,  whom  we  would^  if  the 
phrase  could  be  inoffensively  uttered,  term  zealots  forUberty,  who 
take  up  the  cause  of  Greece.  1'hese,  with  less  concern  for  ,the 
past,  but  more  knowledge  of  the  present,  aod  more  familiar  with 
tbe  .principles  which  govern  the  minds  and  measures  of  public  mep^ 
are  not  a  whit  more  prudent  or  practical  than  their  learned  and 
monastic  coadjutors,  whilst  their  motives  may  be  thought  less  un*» 
^uestiooable,  and  less  unmixed  with  baser  matter.  Intemperate 
and  precipitate,  there  is  among  them  a  restless  unpatience  tofriami^ 
and  fashion  the  whole  world  according  to  their  one  ideal  pattern^ 
without  regard  to  the  eternal  distinctions  of  habit,  country,  and  cli- 
mate— ran  eagerness  to  communicate  their  speculations  and  impose 
their  universal  projects,  without  considering  J^uiBciently  whether 
the  nations  they  desire  to  bless  and  benefit,  are  either  capable  or 
•usceptibie  of  embracing  their  favours. 

With  both  these  classes,  however,  we  have  no  inconsiderable 
sympathy.  With  them,  we  cannot  but  regard  with  interest  a  con« 
test,  where  tbe  oppressor  and  oppressed  are  engaged  in  decisive 
conflict.  There  liav^  already  occurred  dreadful  scenes  of  exaspera* 
Upps  and  retaliations.  Begun  in  usurpation  and  invasion,  the  power 
pf  tbe  Turks  has  been  exercised  with  a  fierce  and  cruel  fanaticism ; 
there  may  have  been  repeated  provocations,  but  they  must  allow 
.themselves  to  have  been  the  .first  assailants.  Resistance  is  natural  i 
and  violence  is  apt  to  burn  tbe  mure  fiercely,  the  longer  its  explo- 
aipn  has,  been  repressed.  The  recollections,  too,  of  ancient  inde- 
pendenos — of  former  glory — could  not  be  wholly  smothered.  The 
Greeks  may  confound  and  perplex  their  classic  and  brilliant  story, 
but,  amid  all  their  blunders,  the  solid  and  ennobling  facts  remain 
indisputable ;  and  ev^n  if  in  their  imaginations  those  facts  be  .exa^ 
gerated,  tbe  stimulus  is  still  but  the  more  exciting.  It  is  idle  to 
^y,  tbe  present  raoe  are  no  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  her  purer 
ag^s.  We  know  nothing  of  the  fact;  the  probability  is  strong,  that 
there  are  numerous  living  descendants;  bjiit,  at  all  events,  tliey  are 
the  inheritors  of  the  soil  and  scene;  and  on  these,  the  inspiring  as- 
aociations  are  indelibly  impressed.  It  would  be  difficult  not  to 
jkleotify.  Their  pedigree  is  indeed  no  longer  traceable ;  but  few^ 
in  our  own  country,  are  able  to  pursue  their  origin  clearly  to  the 
.Kormans,  still  fewer  to  tbe  Saxons,  and  npne  to  the  Britons ;  and 
jiet  who  can  doubt  that  there  exist  many  so  descended  ?  We  as 
;much  consider  ourselves  their  posterity,  as  if  we  possessed  a. series 
of  r^straMons  to  ^tf/^t  the  pareptage:  we  have  not  so  ffiuch  tp 
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be  proud  of,  to  be  sure,  but  the  facts  are  precisely  of  the  same 
class. 

We  regard  this  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  we  repeat,  witli  the  deepest 
interest,  but  still  as  individuals  only,  attentive  to  tlie  course  of  events, 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they  spring,  to  mark  the  results 
and  gather  experience  from  them ;  but  as  a  question  of  national 
acUon  and  public  measures,  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  do  so.  Be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  we  are  adverse  to  all  war ;  and  this  is 
enough  to  satisfy  ourselves ;  nor  could  we  even  remonstrate  with  any 
weight,  without  the  implied  alternative  of  war :  in  the  next,  we 
eamesUy  deprecate  all  interference  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations; 
we  like  consistency  also  in  these  matters,  and  will  not,  while  we 
justly  reprobate  the  French  projected  invasion  of  Spain,  encourage 
an  attack  upon  Turkey ;  we  are,  besides,  far  too  remote  from  the 
scene  for  efiective  interference,  and  too  much  disabled  to  enforce 
our  representations :  the  peril  again  would  be  extreme,  of  once  more 
setting  the  four  corners  of  Europe  on  fire :  and  finally,  if  we  were 
to  transmit  an  armed  force,  we  must  take  the  lead  and  management 
of  the  war;  once  masters,  we  might  be  tempted  to  keep  so;  and 
this  lead  and  management  would  be  the  surest  way  to  check  and 
intercept  the  growing  energies  of  the  Greeks.  If  those  enei^es 
have  been  the  natural  growth  of  events  and  circumstances,  ti^ey 
will  mature  and  ripen  without  the  aid  of  foreign  assistance:  un- 
aided, the  Greeks  will,  by  the  very  inactivity  and  confidence  of 
their  tyrants,  the  sooner  consolidate  their  strength,  and  bring  tbeir 
yet  unharmonized  elements  into  useful  and  potent  amalgamation. 
The  imperative  want  of  the  people  is  leaders ,  and  these  the  exi- 
gency of  the  times  (if  the  harvest  be  ready  for  the  sickle)  will  as- 
suredly raise ;  but  if  a  foreign  nation  supply  them,  the  neces^ty 
will  cease,  the  land  will  never  produce  them,  and  will  become  and 
continue  the  subject  and  slave  of  the  assistants.  In  our  view,  the 
Greeks  had  better  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  than  fall  into 
those  of  the  Russians;  had  better  be  trampled  under  the  foot  of  a  sink- 
ing than  of  a  rising  power.  Every  day  augments  the  chances  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  Turk ;  but  if  once  subjugated,  by  fraud  or  force, 
to  the  Muscovite,  or  even  the  Briton,  they  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

It  is  a  favourite  object  with  the  friends  of  the  Greeks,  since  the 
Government  is  immoveable  on  the  matter  of  public  assistance,  to  pro- 
mote a  private  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  To  this  plan 
we  are  equally  adverse,  for  some  of  the  reasons  already  assigned  for 
not  plunging  into  war.  This  is  still  interference  with  a  foreign  power, 
at  is  stirring  up  rebellion,  and  of  bad  augury  and  unsafe  policy. 
It  may  recoil  upon  our  own  heads.  It  is  committing  the  nation ; 
Ind  will  imply  a  connivance  of  the  Government.   Let  the  Greeks, 
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or  any  other  oppressed  nation,  rebel,  if  it  seem  good  to  them ; 
they  will  not,  uninstigated,  rebel  without  cause ;  but  that  is  a  mat- 
ter, we  think,  to  be  decided  between  them  and  their  rulers.     On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  warm  friends  and  advocates  of  the  subscrip- 
tion instituted  by  the  QuaJcers  for  the  relief  of  the  miserable  refu- 
gees.    Distress  is  of  no  counti*y— of  no  religion ;  the  miserable  man 
is  a  cosmopolite— a  freemason— entitled  and  qualified  to  receive 
relief  on  whatever  spot  of  the  universal  globe  he  may  drop.     The 
massacre  of  Scio  was  horrible,  and  our  mdignation  rises  irrepres- 
sibly  against  the  policy  that  could  authoiize  and  execute  so  cruel 
a  measure;  but  we  are  neither  the  natural  nor  appointed  judges, 
nor  armed  with  authority,  from  above  or  below,  for  judicial  ven- 
geance.    The  pitiable  relics  of  that  enormous  act  of  butchery, 
we  are  eager  to  succour;  and  in  the  same  way,  had  any  of  the 
wretched  garrison  of  Tripolizza  escaped  to  our  shores,  or  had  been 
accessible  to  assistance,  we  should  have  deemed  it  equally  a  duty 
of  philantliropy  to  alleviate  their  misery,  though  their  destruction, 
we  considered,  an  act  of  retaliation,  and  as  such,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, extenuating  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  and,  if  the  merits  of  suf- 
ferers are  to  be  scrutinized,  abridging  their  claims  upon  our  com- 
passion.    It  is  the  call  of  humanity,  come  from  what  quarter  it 
may,  which  we  would  have  obeyed.     We  like  not,  in  these  mat- 
ters, the  distinction  of  Christian  and  Mahometan.     We  like  not 
the  talk  of  arming  Christianity  against  Heathenism.    This  is  a  war 
of  religion,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  detestable,  more  inhuman, 
more  unchristian,  if  tiiat  be  possible,  than  a  war  for  political  inter-  - 
ests.    Of  political  interests  we  may  be  competent  judges,  and  may 
be  thought  to  have  some  right  to  pursue  them,  perhaps,  on  com- 
pelling occasions,  by  acts  of  violence;  but  to  assume  authority,  in 
the  name  of  our  common  Creator,  and  in  the  name  of  a  revelation, 
which  expressly  enjoins,  as  its  peculiar  characteristics,  peace  and 
fraternal  afiection,  to  make  war  upon  a  nation  on  account  of  their 
being  infidels,  is,  if  ever  there  were  such  things,  profanation  and 
impiety.     It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  mortification,  that  we 
see  the  very  Scriptures  themselves  brought  into  the  argument  to 
justify  the  principle  of  war.     What!  because,  under  an  exclusive 
theocracy,  the  extermination  of  offending  nations  was  imposed,  by 
a  direct  commission,  on  a  particular  person  and  people,  are  we, 
under  no  such  government  and  commission,  to  conclude  without 
any  authority,  but  an  argumentative,  and  that  not  a  logical  one, 
that  we  abo  are  permitted  to  sweep  a  nation  from  the  earth,  for 
iheir  sins  or  their  impieties — a  nation,  too,  who,  whatever  their 
vices  may  be,  are  perhaps  not  morally  worse  than  those  over  whom 
they  tyrannize,  and,  whatever  their  opinions  or  practices  may  be, 
are  perhaps  not  very  much  more  deeply  plunged  in  supei-stition, 
than  their  Christian  subjects  ? 
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BiHt  white  weappr6rve  of  tMe  restrte  of  ibe  Goveiumtet,  tinugh 
not,  perhapdy  of  the  fMinciple  by  which  it  is  guided,  tevd  think  tSm 
darll  upon  national  aBsistance  indefensible,  and  even  private  trans- 
mission of  arms  equally  objectionab'te,  we  are  earnest  and  solicitous 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  wretched  sufiferers  in  this  natural 
struggle ;  we  regard,  as  we  have  said,  with  intense  interest,  the  course 
of  the  contest,  and  entertam  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  result,  if 
the  parties  be  left  to  themselves.  We  are  far  from  having  any 
disposition  to  censure  with  severity  those  very  amiable  persons, 
whose  classic  enthusiasm  has  impelled  them  to  stir  the  apathy  of 
their  countrymen,  and  kindle  a  corresponding  fervour  in  tbeir  uo- 
sympathizing  feelings.  We  are  more  inclined  to  condole  widi  thehr 
disappointment/  and  do  not  indeed  very  clearly  to  ourselves  make 
out  the  source  of  the  singular  lack  of  interest,  which,  we  obso-ve 
with  regret,  pervades  tte  country  so  widely  on  this  spirit-stirring 
sul^ect.  One  cause,  we  think,  may  be  the  air  of  ridicule  which  has 
been  thrown  over  the  cause,  by  the  awkward  activity  of  the  stu- 
dents and  professors  of  Germany— their  absurd  expectations ;  their 
-extravagant  anticipations  and  over-statements  and  expectations ; 
and  again,  through  the  injudicious  blazoning  and  display  of  these 
representations  by  the  public  prints  in  our  own  countrj^;  though 
assuredly  the  most  effective  cause  springs  from  the  existing  pobii- 
cal  relatioris  of  the  Government  with  the  great  continental  powers. 
There  have  also  been  writers  of  no  inconsiderable  powers,  who 
have  taken  pains,  perhaps  with  the  honest  intention  of  correcting 
misapprehensions,  to  exhibit  the  vices  sind  worthlessness  of  the 
Greeks;  and  efforts  have  not  been  without  their  influence  in  deaden- 
ing tlie  ceneral  feeling. 

To  add  to  these  paralysing  causes,  comes  now  Sir  W.  Gell's 
Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  the  Morea,  published  expressly,  as 
he  himself  states,  *  to  counteract  the  various  exaggerated  reports 
which  have  appeared  in  the  public  journals,  with  the  ridiculous 
statements  of  the  force,  wisdom,  and  union  of  the  imaginary  con- 
federacy ;  and  which  had  confirmed  the  impression  in  his  mind, 
th^t  very  little  had  been  laid  before  the  public,  which  could  assist 
in  forming  a  just  opinion  of  the  state  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Morea 
in  particular.'  These  are  surely  very  justifiable  and  laudable  views; 
but  not  such,  however^  as  will  satisfactorily  account  tor  the  obvious 
filing  of  pi(^ue  and  resentment,  which  runs  through  the  volume. 
Under  a  sportive  gtiise  thete  plainly  lurks  a  malignant  pleasure  in  ex- 
hibiting the  worst  features  of  the  worst  part  of  the  nation.  For  any 
fair  object  of  correction,  this  was  superfluous  ,*  nor  was  there  ever, 
we  believe,  any  danger,  in  this  country,  of  too  exalted  a  state  of 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  Sir  William's  name,  however, 
frill  carry  a  preponderating  influence  with  the  generality  of  his  coun- 
trymen.   Of  this,  the  very  publication  at  this  particular  period, 
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and  hia  avowed  design^  shows  that  he  was  perfectly  sensible ;  and 
therefore  he  should  have  used  his  power  less  wantonly  and  miw 
sparingly.  It  is  well  known,  that  be  was  no  flying  tourist ;  ha 
has  spent  some  years  among  the  Greeks,  though  we  know  not  that 
his  *  Diletantti'  researches  and  pursuits  were  calculated  to  lay  open 
to  him  the  best  sources  for  a  £euihful  estimate  of  national  charac- 
ter. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  colkcior  is  a  plunderer^ 
and  of  course  litde  entitled  to  share  the  hospitable  attentions,  nor 
very  likely  to  win  the  afifections,  of  the  owners  of  the  spoils.  Sir 
William's  authority  with  the  unreflecting  readers  of  tours  will, 
however,  be  reckoned  indisputable,  and  such  as  demands  uncon«« 
ditional  submission  and  concedence.  With  ourselves,  we  plainly 
confess,  the  eflfect  has  been  of  an  opposite  cast.  We  see  that  som« 
things  are  coloured  strongly,  and  others  deeply  shaded ;  that  rasb 
assertions  are  made ;  that  general  conclusions  are  hastily  drawn 
from  insulated  and  incompetent  facts ;  that  his  tours  and  re^idono^a 
were  all  before  the  insurrection ;  that  the  tour  of  which  he  pro-* 
fessea  to  give  a  narrative  was  taken  in  1804;  that  be  knows  np 
more  of  the  late  events  than  what  every  one  vvho  at  all  interesta 
himself  in  the  state  of  Greece,  must  know  as  well  as  himself; 
that  he  strangely  takes  it  for  granted,  character  and  circumstance 
alike  remain  unchanged  and  unmodified  in  the  turbulence  of  fi^ 
neral  commotion ;  Uiat  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the  energizing 
nature  of  a  nation  in  arms,  in  activity,  in  independence ;  and  tbat» 
in  short,  he  passes  by,  without  a  word,  the  broad  and  incontestable 
fact,  which  alone  speaks  volumes,  that  the  Greeks  have,  with* 
out  any  assistance  whatever,  cleared  of  their  oppressors  the  in*^ 
tenor  of  the  Morea,  and  made  large  advances  in  chasing  them 
from  the  north  of  the  Isthmus.  That  one  fact  implies,  beyond  all 
power  of  suppression,  an  energy  and  virtue,  neither  consistent 
with  his  representation  of  their  vices,  their  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
nor  their  general  rascality  and  utter  worthlessness* 

Of  the  incidents  of  Sir  W.'s  tour  it  is  not  at  this  time  ^our 
bent  to  speak :'  there  are  sound  reasons,  however,  and  strong  pal- 
Kations  for  many  of  the  unamiable  qualities  of  the  Greeks,  which 
annoyed  him  in  his  route.  He  represents  them  as,  '  inhospitable,' 
and  well  may  they  be  so,  when  they  are  liable  to  have  every  idle 
stranger,  who  is  armed  widi  a  firman,  and  backed  by  a  janissary, 
billeted  upon  them;  as  'rapacious,'  and  thus  treated,  no  wondor 
they  seize  upon  every  opportunity  for  indemnification;  as  'su« 
perstitaous,' — ^no  great  peculiarity  surely,  when  nations  pretending 
to  much  higher  civilization  are  far  from  escaping  the  like  imputa- 
tion ;  as  '  corrupt  and  tyrannical  in  office' — a  very  common  sub- 
ject of  complaint  every  where  among  petty  authorities,  and  we 
know  not  why  the  Archon  Zan6  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
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of  the  tribe;  as  'jealous  of  each  other**— a  lamentable  efiect  of 
an  oppression,  that  labours  to  make  every  man  a  spy  upon  his 
neighbour ;  and  at  last,  as  the  consummation  of  all,  'aboniinating  the 
janissaries' — a  very  curious  ground  of  reprobation  tUs  must  ap- 
pear to  any  one  who  reads  Sir  W/s  book,  and  attends  to  the  part 
so  ably  performed  by  Mustapha,  who,  however,  really  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  of  the  species.  But  not  only  must  the 
scurril  Greeks  be  depreciated ;  the  character  of  the  <  turbaned ' 
Turks  must  be  elevated.  We  have  no  desire  to  calumniate  the 
Turks,  or  to  extenuate  their  virtues ;  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  are  not  destitute  of  respectable  qualities.  They  are  no 
thieves,  and  are,  besides,  a  cleanly  people ;  that  we  beUeve — ail 
accounts  concur ;  they  are  neither  fatalists  nor  intolerant,  but  this 
we  do  not  believe.  They  are  too  proud  to  cheat;  this  may  be  so, 
'  and  it  is  well,  that  sometimes  one  ill  quality  will  counteract  an- 
other; but  they  are  not,  however,  too  scrupulous  to  violate  their 
oaths.  They  are,  again,  courteous,  and  polite,  and  generous; 
which  epithets  may,  we  suppose,  be  construed  by  their  equivalents, 
ceremonious,  and  contemptuous,  and  calculating. 

But  the  opinions  which  Sir  W.  Gell  is  most  intent  upon  incul- 
cating, and  to  impress  which  he  loses  no  opportunity,  are  these — that 
the  Greeks  are  in  no  condition  to  appreciate  the  value  of  liber^ ; 
that  if  they  should  emancipate  themselves,  they  would  not  know 
how  to  use  their  freedom ;  that  they  cannot  possibly,  however,  re- 
cover their  independence  without  the  aid  of  some  foreign  power ; 
and  that  if  any  foreign  power  be  adventurous  enough  to  assist 
them,  and  quixotic  enough  to  leave  them  the  independence  thus 
acquired,  they  would  forthwith,  like  the  seges  elypeata  of  their  own 
Cadmus,  cut  one  another's  throats.  These  are  opinions,  over  and 
over  again  insisted  upon — opinions  we  think  neither  consistent 
with  relative  facts,  nor  concurring  with  any  rational  speculations  on 
probable  contingencies.  The  cases  of  the  Mainiotes,  and  of  tlie 
independent  islands  of  Hydra,  &c.  on  which  he  places  great  reli- 
ance for  the  confirmation  of  these  notable  opinions  of  his,  make,  we 
think,  decidedly  against  him.  The  Mainiotes  have  plainly  broken 
from  the  bonds  of  their  oppressors,  and  have  long  held  Uiem  at  da- 
fiance.  They  are,  indeed,  a  nest  of  pirates,  '  whose  hands  are 
against  every  man,'  but  affording  no  proof  of  any  peculiar  disposi- 
tion to  cut  the  throats  of  their  countrymen. 

-  The  frequent  flippancy  of  Sir  W.'s  remarks,  and  the  intrepid  con- 
fidence and  precipitancy  with  which  he  puts  forth  his  questionable 
dicta,  will,  we  doubt  not,  with  the  sounder  part  of  his  readers, 
shake  the  influence  which  his  reputation  and  residence  in  the  coun- 
try were  well  calculated  to  give  to  his  representations.  We  must, 
however,  deprecate  the  too  probable  effects  of  his  book ;  and  implore 
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our  readers  not  to  admit  his  opinions  without  a  careful  exdminataon ; 
to  rest  their  confidence  on  nothing  but  his  facts,  and  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  only  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth,  which 
is  demanded  in  a  matter  of  evidence. 

Art.  XXI. — On  the  Importance  of  Educating  the  Infant  Chil^ 
dren  of  the  Poor;  showing  how  Three  Hundred  Children,  front 
Eighteen  Months  to  Severn  Years  of  Age,  may  he  managed  by 
one  Master  and  Mistress:  containing  also  an  Account  of  the 
Spitlefields  Infant  SchooL  By  Samuel  Wilderspin,  Master  of 
the  said  School.     1823*    . 

r  I  iHlS  is  a  plain  account  of  a  very  important  institution ;  and, 
1.  though  we  wish  it  had  entered  into  a  more  minute  and  de- 
tailed statement  and  explanation  of  the  minor  parts  of  the  plan, 
which  Mr.  Wilderspin  pursues  in  the  Spitalfields  Infant  School, 
yet  we  clearly  gather  from  the  intbrmation  which  he  does  give  us, 
that  similar  schools  must  be  of  essential  service  to  the  labouring 
classes  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  as  is  well  observed 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  writes  the  preface,  they  are  "  particularly 
needed  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  as  there  the  children  go  to 
work  just  at  the  age  for  admittance  into  common  day  schools ; 
and  the  parents,  being  employed  in  the  factories,  cannot  possibly 
pay  that  attention  to  their  children  which  they  so  much  require.'' 

From  their  being  admitted  at  such  a  very  early  age  as  eighteen 
months,  and  not  received  or  kept  after  the  age  of  seven  years,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  principal  and  peculiar  object  of  such 
schools  cannot  be  instruction.  But  a  little  reflection  on  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  poorer  classes  are  placed,  especially  in 
large  towns,  will  convince  us  that  great  and  real  benefit  may  be 
conferred  on  them  and  their  children,  even  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  latter  are  incapable,  and  ought  not,  to  be  taught  much. 

"  What  is  a  poor  woman  to  do,*'  asks  Mr.  Wilderspin,  "  who 
is  left  a  widow  with  four  or  five  children,  the  oldest  perhaps  not 
more  than  ten  yeai*s  of  age  i  She  is  obliged  to  go  out  to  washing  or 
other  daily  labour;  the  consequence  is,  her  children  are  left  to 
shift  for -themselves,  because  the  mother  is  not  able  to  pay  for 
their  schooling,  and  the  fre^  schools  will  not  admit  them,  because 
they  are  too  young ;  thus  they  imbibe  principles  and  habits  of  which 
neither  parents,  tutors,  nor  even  tlie  law  itself,  in  many  instances, 
can  ever  break  them." 

This,  however,  though  a  very  serious  ill  consequence  of  young 
children  being  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  while  their  mother  is 
labouring  for  their  maintenance,  is  not  the  only  mischief  which  is 
thus  produced :  if  the  mother  hires  a  person  to  look  after  them,  a 
necessary  deduction  is  made  from  her  own  earnings,  and  it  is 
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bigMj  probable  that  the  person  neglects  her  dat j,  or  oondsGes  bj 
her  example,  or  even  her  negligence,  to  train  them  up  in  idleness 
and  vice,  at  the  very  time  that  she  is  defrauding  their  mother  of 
a  poruon  of  her  hard-earned  means  of  supporting  them.  Let  us, 
again,  suppose  that  the  mother  is  not  able  or  not  inclined  to  pay 
a  person  to  look  after  her  children  ;  if  they  confine  themselves  to 
the  house  during  her  absence,  she  must  be  under  continual  ap* 
prehension  that  some  accident  will  befall  them.  **  Poor  people,"  as 
Mr.  W,  remarks,  "are  frequently  obliged  to  live  in  garrets,  three 
or  tour  pair  of  stairs  high,  with  a  family  of  six  or  seven  children; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that,  when  the  children  are  left  by  them- 
selves, two  or  three  of  them  will  come  tumbling  down  stairs;  some 
break  their  backs,  others  their  legs  or  some  other  limbs,  and  to 
this  cause  alone,  perhaps,  may  be  traced  a  vast  number  of  cripples 
that  daily  appear  in  our  streets/'  Mr.  W.  might  have  added 
another  accident  still  more  likely  to  befall  children  when  left  to 
themselves-^-instances  of  which  we  read  of  frequendy  in  the  news- 
papers :  we  mean  the  accident  of  the  children  of  the  poor  b^ng 
burnt  to  death. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  sure  to  befall  them,  if  they  are  not 
con6ned  to  the  house,  during  their  mother's  absence,  but  permitted 
to  leave  it  and  go  where  they  please :  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to 
point  out  the  impression  on  their  habits,  which  must  necessarily 
i>e  produced  if  they  wander  about  tlie  streets ;  idle,  unsettled,  and 
vicious  habits  of  all  kinds  must  be  fostered  and  planted  so  deeply, 
as  to  render  them,  when  grown  up,  the  pests  of  society. 

Whether  they  are  confined  to  the  house,  or  suffered  to  roam 
about,  during  the  absence  of  their  mothers,  their  health  mustsufier. 
In  the  one  case,  they  have  not  sufficient  air  and  exercise ;  in  the 
otlier  case,  they  are  exposed  to  colds,  which,  if  neglected,  terminate 
in  some  lasting  or  fatal  disorder,  and,  if  attended  to,  must  keep  their 
mother  from  her  work. 

Indeed,  as  Mr.  W.  observes,  the  "  dead  weight  which  is  con- 
tinually on  the  minds  of  the  parents,  from  their  anxiety  being  fixed 
on  their  children,  is  firequently  the  cause  of  their  being  unable  to 
please  their  employers,  and  in  consequence,  they  are  frequently 
thrown  out  of  work  altogether:"  and  we  bdieve  he  is  perfectly 
justified  in  adding,  "  that  those  persons  who  most  need  employ, 
are  the  last  to  procure  it ;  for  there  are  so  many  obstacles  thrown 
in  the  way  of  married  people,  and  especially  those  with  a  &mily, 
that  many  are  tempted  to  deny  that  they  have  any  children,  for 
feat  they  should  lose  their  situation." 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  movers  of  these  poor 
children  are  industrious  and  work  hard ;  and  have  pdnted  out  the 
danger  and  evils  to  which  the  latter  are  exposed,  even  wheo  they 
are  blessed  with  such  mothers.  But  there  are  too  many  modiers  who 
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Hkt  advantage  of  thehr  hailing  a  large  fainihf  to  becooie  b^ars ; 
and  who  not  only  beg  thenwelved,  but  take  their  childrea  wkli 
them,  and  tiius  train  theoi  to  the  same  degrading,  mischievoua, 
and  demoralizing  occupation.  If  they  are  asked  why  they  do  not 
go  to  work,  they  point  to  tfaeifr  chiklren,  and  plead  their  reiuctanoe 
to  leave  them  without  a  mother's  superintending  care,  as  not  only 
a  justification  of  their  idleness,  but  a  claim  on  your  sympathy,  and 
approbation  of  their  parental  fondness.  Such  schools  as  that 
which  Mr.  W.  superintends  and  describes,  are  admirat>ly  calcu- 
lated for  practically  silencing  these  begging  parents,  and  trying  by 
an  effective  test,  whether  tlieir  parental  fondness  or  their  idle 
habits  have  led  them  to  such  a  course.  Whenever  one  of  the 
most  active  and  zealous  supporters  of  the  Infant  School  in  Westv 
tninster  (to  which  we  shall  afterwards  advert)  meets  a  woman  in 
the  streets  begging,  and  pleading  h^r  l&rge  and  young  family  as  the 
reason  for  her  not  going  to  work,  he  immediately  tells  her  that  he 
will  remove  that  obstacle ;  that  her  children  shall  be  sent  to  a 
school,  where  they  will  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way,  well  taketi 
care  of,  and  receive  such  instruction  as  their  age  may  admit. 

Were  there  no  otlier  advantages  tlian  those  we  have  enume- 
rated and  explained,  to  be  derived  from  infant  schools,  surely 
these  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  excite 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  benevolent  to  such  institutions. 
But  there  are  other  advantages,  besides  those  of  securing  the 
safety,  health,  and  morals  of  the  children ;  of  removing  the  anxiety 
of  industrious  parents,  and  of  taking  away  from  the  idle  one  pre- 
vailing and  plausible  excuse  for  their  idleness. 

We  do  not  at  present  allude  to  such  kind  and  degree  of  instruct 
tion  as  these  very  young  children  are  capable  of  receiving;  this^ 
indeed,  we  regard  as  an  inferior  object  even  to  the  securing  of 
their  health  and  safety,  and  much  more  so  to  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  for  ascertaining  and  forming  their  temper,  disposition^ 
and  habits,  which  such  schools,  if  under  the  superintendance  of  an 
intelligent,  experienced,  and  conscientious  person,  must  undoubtedly 
afford.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  person  who  has 
been  much  with  children,  must  be  able  to  penetrate  more  di<- 
stinctly  and  further  into  their  tempers,  dispositions,  and  habits,  than 
parents,  especially  those  of  the  lower  classes,  are  able  or  even  dis- 
posed to  do.  Their  thoughts  and  anxieties  are  naturally,  and, 
under  their  circumstances,  laudably  directed  more  to  the  means  of 
Supporting  themselves  and  families,  than  to  any  other  object. 
Whereas  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty,  and  in  many,  we 
trust  most,  instances,  the  source  of  gratification  and  pride,  in  the 
master  or  mistress,  to  become  soon  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
scholars,  in  order  that  their  reform  or  improvement  may  proceed 
on  a  sure  and  permanent  basis. 
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Our  autfaor*8  exfdanation  of  the  chief  end  and  demgn  of  an 
infaot  school  is  perfectly  just,  and  displays  his  good  sense,  as  well 
as  his  qualification  to  superintend  such  a  school,  so  for  as  a  proper 
conviction  of  what  a  master  ought  to  aim  at,  is  one  element  of  such 
a  qualification ;  and  we  deem  it  one  certainly  of  primary  import- 
ance, as  it  is  impossible  that  the  most  conscientious  and  expe- 
rienced master  can  do  much  good,  if  he  has  not  a  clear  and  accurate 
idea  of  the  object  he  ought  principally  to  pursue.  According  to 
Mr.  W., ''  Tlie  chief  end  and  design  of  an  infant  school  is  to  keep 
the  mind  employed  about  what  is  innocent  and  useful ;  and  there- 
fore teaching  children  their  letters,  or  teaching  them  to  read,  write, 
and  so  on,  are  only  secondary  objects.''  And  in  another  place  he 
observes,  **  As  an  infont  school  may  very  properly  be  called  a  com- 
bination of  the  school  and  nursery,  the  art  of  pleasing  forms  a 
prominent  part  of  the  system ;  and  as  litde  children  are  very  apt 
to  be  fretful,  it  becomes  expedient  to  divert  as  well  as  to  teach 
them ;  for  if  children  of  two  years  old  and  under  are  not  diverted, 
they  will  naturally  cry  for  the  mother;  and  to  have  10  or  IS 
children  crying  in  the  school,  would  put  every  thing  in  confusion ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  have  ^00  or  even  300  children  assembled  to- 
gether, the  oldest  not  more  than  six  years  of  age,  and  yet  not 
to  hear  one  of  them  crying  for  a  whole  day." 

It  is  on  these  two  principles  of  keeping  tlie  mind  employed  in 
what  is  innocent  and  useful,  and  studying  the  art  of  interesting 
and  pleasing  the  children,  that  Mr.  W.  proceeds,  and  that  all  in- 
fant schools  ought  to  proceed.  It  should  always  be  remembered, 
that  the  children  are  very  young,  and  that  therefore  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  excellent  and  judicious  author  of  **  Hints  for  tlie  Im- 
provement of  early  Education  and  Nursery  Discipline*,"  applies 
more  particularly  and  strongly  to  them.  **  The  object  of  educa- 
tion is  to  preserve  them  from  evil,  not  from  childishness," — a  rule 
which,  if  observed,  would  preserve  the  temper  of  many,  both  pa- 
rents and  children. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  parents  of  children  admitted  to 
Spitalfields  Infant  School,  relate  principally  to  the  sending  tlie 
children  clean  and  in  time,  and  to  their  not  being  absent  without 
a  satisfactory  notice  being  sent.  The  rules  to  be  observed  by  the 
master  or  mistress  are,  **  never  to  correct  a  child  in  anger ;  never 
to  deprive  a  child  of  any  thing,  without  returning  it  again ;  never 

*  No  mother  of  a  young  family,  no  nurse  who  has  the  charge  of  children, 
ought  to  be  without  this  book :  all  that  it  teaches  to  be  done  and  to  be  avoided ; 
every  obseiration  in  it  on  the  disposition  of  children,  the  objects  to  be  pur- 
sued in  educating  them,  and  the  most  proper  and  efficacious,  as  well  as  the 
pleasantest  modes  both  for  children  and  parents  of  attaining  those  objects, 
IS  so  evidently  the  result  of  good  sense,  good  principles,  and  experience,  that 
it  ought  to  be  tlioroughly  understood,  and  invariably  followed. 
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to  break  a  promise^  and  never  to  overlook  a  fault;  but  in  all  things 
study  to  set  before  the  children  an  example  worthy  of  imitaUon, 

The  first  thing  taught  the  children  is  order ;  it  is  a  pithy  and 
just  observation  of  the  Rev.  R.  Cecil,  that  '  method  is  important, 
as  it  gains  time  ;  it  is  like  packing  things  in  a  box ;  a  good  packer 
will  get  in  half  as  much  more  as  a  bad  one/  But  while  order  and 
arrangement  of  time  and  business  are  attended  to,  they  are  not 
suffered  to  interfere  with  the  grand  maxim,  that  an  infant  school 
is  a  combination  of  a  school  and  a  nursery  ;  and  that  more  harm 
than  good  will  be  done  to  children  if  they  are  kept  a  long  time 
fixed  to  one  spot  or  occupation."  One  of  the  principal  ends  in 
view  in  infant  schools,  is  ''  to  make  the  children  happy,  as  well  as 
to  instruct  them  ;  it  is  therefore  tliought  expedient  to  change  the 
scene  as  often  as  possible." 

"  The  mode  of  teaching  is  as  follows :  The  children  are  taught 
to  stand  in  files,  the  smaller  children,  such  as  those  from  18  months 
to  three  years  old,  standing  in  front ;  the  taller  children  standing 
behind  :  the  alphabet  is  pasted  in  cards  in  two  difierent  characters, 
thus  (a  A)  on  one  side  of  the  card,  and  (b  B)  on  the  other  side. 
The  card  is  then  put  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  where  there  is  a  notch 
cut  to  receive  it.  The  stick  is  then  held  up  before  all  the  children, 
who  immediately  call  out  A :  one  of  the  children  then  inquires 
how  many  tliere  are,  and  the  other  children  answer.  Two ;  the  stick 
is  then  turned  round  in  the  hand,  and  (b  B)  are  exhibited,  when 
one  of  the  children  inquires  what  letters  they  are,  the  other  children 
answering  as  before ;  in  this  way  we  go  on,  till  we  have  gone  through 
the  whole  alphabet,*'  There  are  other  modes  for  teaching  the 
alphabet,  both  in  printing  and  writing;  for  teaching  the  first 
rules  of  arithmetic  by  means  of  inch  cubes  of  wood,  and  for 
teaching  them  natural  history ;  the  names  of  diflferent  kinds  of 
buildings,  and  the  most  distinguishing  or  intelligible  processes  of 
the  dif^rent  trades,  by  the  aid  of  pictures :  for  the  details  of 
these  various  modes,  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself;  only  re- 
marking, that  whatever  can  be  taught  by  having  its  representation 
exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the  child,  is  most  likely  to  interest  him, 
and  to  be  clearly  understood  and  long  remembered.  This  mode 
is  likewise  pursued  with  ^reat  efiect  in  directing  the  attention 
of  the  children  to  the  Scriptures :  we  perfectly  agree  with  the 
author  of  '*  Hints,"  &c.  that  the  earliest  scriptural  lessons  are 
best  given  by  conversation  assisted  by  prints*. 

Some 

*  In  illustration  and  support  of  this  mode  of  teaching  the  Scriptures,  the 
author  of  «  Hints/' &c.  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  which 
is  also  alluded  to  in  Mr.  W.'s  book.  **  His  parents  brought  him  up  in  the 
early  knowledge  of  religion.  Before  he  could  read,  his  mother  taught  him 
the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by  the  assistance  of  some  Dutch 

tile 


Some  of  the  modes  by  which  Mjr.  W.  ooxQbines  exercise  with 
instrucdoOf  ^eem  to  us  objectionable^  and  rather  whimsical  than 
judicious.  Indeed  we  are  deeidedly  of  opinion  that  no  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  to  combine  them ;  but  that  the  exercise  or  re- 
la;(ation  which  is  indispensable  for  all,  especially  young  children, 
should  be  allowed  them,  unmixed  and  unfettered  with  any  odaer 
object,  and  in  tlieir  own  way,  provided  there  is  no  harm  or  mis- 
chief in  it.  We  must  again  quote  the  author  of  "  Hints/*  and  we 
are  always  happy  when  we  can  support  our  opinions  by  such  au- 
thority :  ^  All  unnecessary  restraint  is  only  so  much  unnecessary 
^vil.  In  the  short  time  devoted  <k)  lessons,  we  may  gradually  em* 
ploy  a  stricter  discipline ;  but  in  play  hours, though  it  is  a  positive 
duty  to  oppose  lisdessness  and  idleness,  yet,  with  healthy  and 
well-trained  children,  we  shall  find  little  else  necessary  than  to 
direct  their  activities,  tx>  encourage  their  projects,  and  to  add .  to 
their  pleasures." 

Li^t  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood,  as  implying  that  in 
the  hours  of  play  and  relaxation  Mr.  W.  expects  the  children  also 
to  leani  something.  Tlie  plan  of  combining  exercise  with  instruc- 
tion is  followed  only  while  they  are  in  school :  it  certainly  would 
be  better  to  allow  them,  if  necessary,  more  time  for  exercise  and 
play,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  keep  play  and  teaching 
quite  distinct,  and  to  allow  them  to  exercise  and  amuse  themselves, 
ivhen  not  in  school,  just  as  they  please.  We  must  also  object  to 
his  principle  of  punishment :  we  are  perhaps  disposed  to  agree 
with  him,  that  many  cliildren  cannot  be  governed  without  punish- 
ment; that  no  school  in  England  has  ever  been  abW  to  do  com- 
pletely \(ithout  it;  and  that  '^  the  eyes  of  the  public  are  beginning 
to  be  opened ;  that  the  many  theories  ushered  into  the  world  on 
this  sul^ecty  have  not  been  exacdy  acted  upon."  And  we  also 
agree  with  him,  that  the  **  first  thi^g  necessary  is  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  the  real  disposition  and  temper  of  the  child,  to  be  able 
to  manage  him  with  good  effect ; "  tliis  is  necessary,  not  only  to 
ascertain  whetlier  the  child  can  be  managed  without  punishment, 
but  likewise  if  punishment  is  necessary ;  to  find  out  the  kind  and 
degree  of  it,  \\  hich  will  be  sufficient,  and  best  act,  towards  his 
amt^idment.  But  we  decidedly  object  to  the  mode  of  punishment 
Mr.  W.  seems  to  regard  as  proper  and.^ectual;  that  is,  pinning 
a  piece  of  ^reen  baize  to  the  bac-k  of  the  child  who  ht^  played  the 
truant,  and  making  him  witik  round  the  school,  all  the  children 
crying  out,  ^*  Green  tail  played  the  truant^  Green  tail.*'  "  We  are 


tiles  in  the  chimney  of  the  room,  where  f  bey  ueitslljr  «ate ;  aod  .«cc(m|iani^ 
her  itistructiuns  with  such  wise  ami  pious  reBections,  as  made  airoiig  aiMl 
Instirig  impressions  upon  (his  heart/'    fiife  of  Dr.  £>oddridge  jirefiawd  to  ;|iif 
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to  remehibcr,'*  observes  the  author  of  HiDts,  Sec.  *^  that  shaiae 
will  not  effectually  deter  childreu  from  what  is  wrong;  and  that, 
in  employing  it  too  much  as  an  instrument  of  education,  we  have 
reason  to  apprehend,  we  may  lead  them  to  act  from  the  fear  of 
man,  rather  than  from  that  of  God."  But  there  is  another  ground 
of  objection  to  this  mode  of  punishment :  children  ought  never 
to  be  the  instruments  of  inflicUng  punishment  on  one  another. 
This  must  produce  ill-will  among  them.  One  of  the  effects  of  this 
mode,  which  Mr.  W.  considers  as  recommending  it,  we  regard  as 
a  reason  for  doing  it  away :  he  says  it  will  in  some  degree  show 
the  temper  of  the  child;  especially  whether  he  is  passionate  or 
not ;  but  a  mode  of  punishment,  the  immediate  and  most  likely 
efiect  of  which  is  to  produce  an  act  that  is  bad,  and  consequently 
so  far  to  confirm  the  temper  or  habit,  from  which  that  act  proceeds, 
certainly  ought  to  be  abolished* 

We  do  not  perceive  any  thing  else  objecdooable  in  the  discipline 
of  the  school;  that  it  is  well  managed,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  that  the  children,  even  the 
youngest,  soon  grow  fond  of  it,  and  prefer  being  at  school  to  remain- 
ing at  home.  Where  this  is  accomplished,  the  first  but  by  far  the 
most  difficult  and  important  step  is  taken  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  minds  and  morals  of  children.  When  they  have  become 
food  of  school,  especially  at  such  an  early  age,  they  have  surren^ 
dered  themselves  entirely  to  the  moulding  of  their  masters  and  mis* 
tresses ;  and  it  will  be  their  fault,  if  they  are  not  moulded  to  use* 
fulness  and  virtue.  Mr.  W.  also  remarks  tliat  the  children  no 
longer  loiter,  in  the  streets,  but  come  directly  to  the  school  from 
their  homes:  this  is  another  good  sign;  and  if,  when  at  home^ 
they  hear  and  see  nothing  that  is  wrong,  that  is,  if  their  parents 
only  do  their  negau\*e  duty  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed),  the 
character  and  happiness  of  their  children  are  secure  from  all  danger. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  history  of  the  Inrant 
School,  and  a  statement  of  the  expense  at  which  it  is  conducted. 

The  first  Infant  School  established  in  England  was  at  Brewer's 
Green,  Westminster,  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  ius  friends.  Mr  Owen, 
however,  was  the  first  person  with  whom  originated  the  idea  of 
educating  infant  children  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Mr  Broughain!s 
jichool  has  been  lately  removed  to  the  corner  of  Vincent-square, 
Westminster,  wltere  a  commodious  building  has  been  erected,  ca* 
^bte  of  containing  200  children. 

The  Infant  School  in  Quaker-street,  Spitalfields,  was  opened  oq 
the  24th  of  July,  1820;  at  present  there  are  214  children  in  it. 
It  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilderspin  and  his  wife.  The  school  was 
built  by  Joseph  Wilson,  esq. ;  and  it  is  entirely  supported  by  him : 
he  pays  the  salary  of  the  master  and  mistress,  and  all  other  inci- 
dental 
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dental  expenses ;  he  abo  visits  the  school  frequendvy  and  aflbrds 
Mr.  W.  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  expense/'  observes  Mr.  W., "  I  have  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt,  that  according  to  tlie  plan  adopted  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  school,  300  cluldren  may  be  taken  care  of,  from  the  age 
of  18  months  to  seven  years,  and  instructed  in  every  thing  that 
such  children  are  capable  of  learning,  for  150/.  per  aimum,  which 
is  ten  shillings  a  year  for  each  child.  This  includes  the  salary  of 
the  master  and  mistress,  the  salary  of  a  third  person  to  do  the 
drudgery,-— coals,  slates,  cards,  and  every  other  requisite  for  the 
school,  except  the  rent  of  the  premises."  Mr.  W.,  in  stating  his 
opinion  respecting  the  size  of  the  plot  of  ground  necessary  for  a 
school  for  300  children,  dwells  stnxigly  and  very  properly  on  the 
advantage  of  a  large  and  commodious  play-ground ;  remarking, 
that  he  verily  believes  the  system  would  be  quite  defective  without 
it;  for  it  is  there  the  children  manifest  their  true  tempers  and  dis- 
positions. 

After  all,  every  thing  depends  on  the  qualifications  of  a  master 
and  mistress.  **  Perhaps,"  Mr.  W.  candidly  acknowledges,  **  no 
one  has  felt  his  own  insufficiej[icy  more  strongly  than  I  have,  since 
I  took  the  charge  of  the  Spitalfields  School;  and  this  induces  me  to 
make  a  few  obser\'ations  on  the  qualifications  of  a  master  and  mis- 
tress. It  is  a  very  common  idea,  that  almost  any  person  can  teach 
children  the  alphabet,  and  that  it  does  not  require  any  abilities  to 
manage  a  set  of  young  children.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
this  is  a  great  mistake ;  for,  if  it  be  the  business  of  such  a  person 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  religion  and  virtue,  with  every  grace  that 
can  adorn  the  Christian,  in  the  infant  mind,  why  then,  it  will  re- 
quire much  patience,  gentleness,  perseverance,  self-pussession, 
energy,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and,  above  all,  piety,  to  ac- 
complish such  an  end." 

We  are  convinced,  that  none  of  our  readers  will  censure  us  for 
devotine  these  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Wilderspin^ 
book ;  tor  they  must  be  convinced,  that  the  education  of  the  mind, 
and  more  especially  of  the  heart,  cannot  be  begun  at  too  early  a 
period  of  life;  that  no  children  require  such  an  olucation  so  much 
as  those  of  poor  and  labouring  parents ;  that  none  have  hitherto 
been  so  destitute  of  it;  and  that  Infont  Schools,  by  afibrding  it, 
hold  out  the  animating  prospect  of  a  better  informed,  as  well  as  a 
better  principled  generation  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  corn- 
muni^,  than  this  country  has  hitherto  exhibited. 
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Art.  XXlL-^Fredericksoord. 

IN  the  statemeatof  the  Dutch  domestic  coloDies  of  Fredericksoord^ 
which  we  presented  to  our  readers  in  the  last  number^  we  were 
obliged  to  break  off  abruptly  with  M.  Van  Bosch's  calculation, 
that  Holland  would  save  l^OO^OOO  florins  annually  by  planting 
her  orphans  and  necessitous  poof  in  those  incomparable  establish- 
ments. That  account  we  shall  now  resume.  A  sum  thus  consi- 
derable, M.  Van  Bosch  proceeds  to  remark,  which  is  now  ex- 
pended without  any  thing  to  compensate  the  loss,  will  henceforth 
be  applied  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  augment  its 
welfare  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  it  now  contributes 
to  the  payment  of  this  expense ;  and  it  is  by  au  augmentation  of 
territorial  wealth  equal  to  the  wants  to  be  supplied,  that  so  great 
an  amelioradon  in  the  actual  state  of  things  will  be  consolidated 
for  ever. 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  number  of  indigent  persons  ca- 
pable of  labour  in  the  northern  provinces  amounts  to  72,OCX)*. 
Out  of  this  number,  40  or  A5flOO  may  readily  find  in  our  colonies 
at  once  an  honest  livelihood,  and,  wh^t  is  as  real  an  exigency  as  the 
other,  both  for  them  and  society,  a  moral  regeneration. 

That  portion  of  the  destitute,  which  will  not  directly  share  in 
these  advantages,  will  however  gsdn  by  them  indirecUy ;  because 
the  whole  mass  of  labour  disposable  in  favour  of  indigence,  in 
which  mass  our  colonists  have  hitherto  shared  along  with  them, 
will  become  their  exclusive  patrimony. 

For  realising  these  anticipations,  no  extraordinary  efibrts  are 
required  from  the  beneficence  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  The 
donations,  which  their  Uberality  habitually  consecrates  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  miserable,  will  be  amply  sufficient,  if  directed  concur- 
rently to  this  particular  object.  Nothing  will  be  easier  than  to 
convince  themselves  of  the  increasing  success  which  their  wise  and 
well-bestowed  charity  will  every  year  obtain ;  and  nothing  will 
bind  them,  if  their  hopes  should  even  once  bedeceived. 

Hitherto  no  invincible  obstacle  has  opposed  the  operations  of 
the  society.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  they  have  had  to  en- 
counter has  been  to  find  persons  qualified  to  direct  and  supeiin- 
tend  the  colonists  and  their  labours.  The  manufactured  cloths, 
arc  consumed  by  the  wants  of  the  colony  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  cloths  exceed  the  means 
of  manufacturing  them.     We  have  well-founded  hopes  of  being 


*  111  this  number  are  not  comprehended  about  50,000  vagrants,  who  may 
hereafter  be  placed  in  the  establishment  at  Ommeschano. 
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assisted  by  the  Government  in  this  respect,  especially  by  its  com- 
mitting to  our  establishments  the  manufacture  of  clotlis  for  our 
East  and  West  India  colonies, — cloths,  which  are  of  a  peculiar 
manufacture,  and  in  ivhich  it  will  be  easy  to  instruct  the  people 
intrusted  to  our  care.  The  digging  of  canals,  the  conversion  of 
bogs  into  a  cultivable  state,  and  other  similar  labours,  will  multiply 
the  branches  of  productive  activity,  from  which  other  advantages 
will  accrue, — for  instance,  that  of  procuring  for  the  colonists  the 
means  of  fuel.  Resources  will  thus  multiply  for  the  maintenance 
of  what  has  been  already  accomplished.  To  extend  to  the  ut- 
most, and  to  complete  so  great,  so  useful  an  undertaking,  the  en- 
lightened benevolence  of  our  generous  fellow  citizens,  we  believe, 
may  be  confidently  reckoned  on. 

.  The  bringing  waste  lands  into  a  state  of  useful  cultivation,  pre- 
sents much  fewer  difficulties  than  had  been  apprehended.  Those 
difficulties,  in  particular,  which  the  necessity  of  procuring  and 
conveying  manure  seemed  to  oppose  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, have  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  now  practically  proved 
that  the  colonists  can,  by  their  own  industry,  pro\  ide  the  necessary 
manure.  Regulations  have  been  made  for  this  purpose,  which 
are  strictly  enforced.  These  regulations  must  of  course  vary  with 
the  change  of  soil  and  circumstances.  A  detail  of  them  would  here 
be  superfluous. 

Subsistence  may  thus  be  procured  for  a  multitude  of  indigent 
persons  by  their  own  labour,  without  any  serious  expense  to  the 
Government  or  the  public,  and  greatly  to  tlie  advantage  of  the 
communes  and  charitable  institutions* 

We  are  far  firom  entertaining  any  idle  hopes  of  transforming 
forthwith  into  patterns  of  virtue,  men,  who  have  been  demoralized 
by  misery ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that,  aided  by  the  Government, 
we  shall  succeed  in  keeping  our  colonists,  by  means  of  proper  dis- 
cipline, in  the  line  of  duty  ;  and  we  cherish  a  well-founded  expec- 
tation of  producing  a  decided  improvement  in  their  offspring.  We 
shall  one  day  present  them  to  society,  bred  up  under  the  vault  of 
heaven,  which  will  constitute  their  principal  workshop,  in  the  bo- 
som of  labour,  well-fed,  vigorous,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and 
thus  qualified  to  gain  their  livelihood  ;  serve  their  country  by  sea 
and  land,  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  usefully  displace  those  fo- 
reigners, who  actually  flock  by  thousands,  every  year,  to  reap  our 
harvests,  and  cultivate  our  fields. 

We  do  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief,  that  we  shall  meet 
with  no  difficukies  in  our  career ;  but  we  have  found  hitherto  that 
our  successes  are  greater,  and  less  difficult  to  obtain,  than  we  had 
dared  to  anticipate  at  the  commencement  of  our  undertaking. 

It  is  this  which  inspires  us  with  fresh  ardour  to  persevere  in 

our 
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our  course ;  and  confirms. us  also  in  the  confidence  we  have  always 
entertalnei  of  producing  a  sensible  amelioration  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety—the sole  object  of  all  our  labours  and  our  sacrifices. 

Among  the  means  employed  for  this  object,  the  Commission  of 
Beneficence  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  publish  a  journal,  partly 
to  diffuse  useful  information  on  matters  of  political  economy ;  and 
partly  to  give  the  nation  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  colonies^ 
and  to  make  known  the  laws,  regulations,  and  arrangements  of 
every  kind  by  which  they  are  conducted  ;  with  these  views,  a  num- 
ber is  published  monthly  under  the  tide  of  the  *  Star,'  and  con- 
tains such  documents  and  tables  as  we  believe  are  both  interesting 
and  useful  to  the  public. 

And,  besides  accomplishing  these  objects,  this  journal  forms 
a  convenient  medium  for  discussing  and  removing  the  objec. 
tions  which  are  occasionally  made  to  our  plans ;  and  finally  it 
secures  to  our  benevolent  subscribers  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  funds  intrusted  to  our  management,  and  of  the  good  we  are 
labouring  to  accomplish  in  the  ministration  of  their  charitable 
contributions. 

The  circulation  of  the  journal  is  a  proof  that  it  realises  our 
views.  We  find  in  it,  also,  new  resources.  In  the  first  year  it 
has  netted  3,300  florins,  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
wants  of  the  society  and  the  colonies. 

Such  is  the  system  of  administration,  which  the  society  has  ar- 
ranged and  executed  thus  far  with  entire  success. 

Doubts  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  our  plan  have  nevertlie- 
less  been  raised  :  two  of  them  we  think  ourselves  bound,  in  con- 
clusion, to  examine  more  closely. 

The  first  rests  on  the  supposition,  that  the  capital,  which  the 
society  employs  in  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  is  taken  from 
some  other  branch  of  industry ;  that  the  society  merely  takes  from 
one  class  of  labourers,  to  give  to  another  ;  and  therefore  that  the 
remedy  which  it  employs  with  the  view  of  reheving  the  miseries  of 
the  country,  can  produce  no  other  eflfect  than  that  of  transferring 
the  evil  from  one  part  of  its  population  to  another. 

We  reply,  that  the  fact  on  which  this  reasoning  proceeds,  has 
no  reaUty,  in  a  country  like  Holland,  where  there  exists  a  supera- 
bundance of  capital ;  where  millions  are  placed  in  the  funds  of 
foreign  nations ;  and  where  shares  are  constantly  taken  in  foreign 
loans.  In  such  a  country,  it  must  be  advantageous  to  employ 
this  disposable  capital  within  its  own  territoryi  apd  thus  rescue  it 
from  all  foreign  depend ance. 

To  this  observation  it  may  be  added,  that  the  advantage  would 
be  the  same  for  a  country  whose  resources  of  industry  may,  by 
unfortunate  circumstances,  have  been  suddenly  cut  off.  Resources 
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of  this  kind  always  leave  capital  unemployed ;  and  it  cannot  but 
be  useful  to  give  it  anew  a  productive  application. 

We  go  further :  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Society  would  produce  very  salutary  effects,  even 
in  a  country  where  there  was  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  dispo- 
sable capital  and  the  wants  of  industry,  and  where  nevertheless 
there  would  still  be  left  hands  unemployed,  and  consequently  a 
part  of  the  population  without  tlie  means  of  subsistence. 

To  justify  this  assertion,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  use 
which  the  Society  makes  of  its  funds,  with  the  use  which  would 
otherwise  be  made  of  them.  The  sums  which  the  Society  re- 
ceives from  its  members,  are  small  savings  scarcely  perceptible  to 
them.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  only,  that  their  combined 
amount  becomes  a  productive  capital,  and  actually  applied  to  the 
augmentation  of  national  wealth. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  tliat  these  savings  diminish  the 
sale  of  certain  articles,  in  the  purchase  of  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  expended.  But  the  State  loses  nothing  by  this, 
or  very  little ;  for  the  objects  of  consumption,  the  sale  of  which  is 
thus  diminished,  or  at  least  the  raw  produce  which  constitutes 
the  basis  of  them,  preserve  their  value,  and  become  disposable  for 
foreign  commerce.  There  will  therefore  always  be,  on  the  one 
side,  the  saving  of  a  capital  before  consumed,  and,  on  the  oUier, 
tlie  creation  of  a  new  capital. 

Independently  of  the  amount  of  contributions,  the  Society  sup- 
plies its  necessities  by  loans.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  (which 
in  fact  is  altogether  without  foundaUon  in  our  country)  that  the 
funds  which  the  Society  procures  in  this  way  are  taken  from  an- 
other branch  of  industry,  and  pursue  our  comparative  examination. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  Society  undertakes  the  sup- 
port of  six  orphans,  of  two  persons  who  have  the  especial  care  of 
them,  and  of  two  families  each  consisting  of  six  persons,  togetlier 
twenty  individuals,  for  the  sum  of  360  florins  a  year.  The  support 
of  one  orphan,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  costs  1 14 
florins  a  year;  and,  according  to  what  has  been  before  stated,  a 
family  of  six  or  seven  persons  demands  about  500  florins  a  year. 
The  whole  ex|)ense  in  the  usual  state  of  things,  for  these  three  fa- 
milies, then,  amounts  to  1 284  florins ;  and  admitting  at  the  same  time 
(which  is  very  probable)  that  this  sum  is  susceptible  of  being  les- 
sened by  more  than  a  third,  so  that  its  amount  need  not  exceed 
800,  tlie  operations  of  the  Society  would  effect  a  saving  of  not 
less  than  440  to  the  charitable  establishments  and  the  state. 

To  fulfill  its  engagements,  the  Society  must  borrow  a  capital  of 
1700  florins  for  every  family,  and  consequently  5100  for  the  case 
of  the  three  families  in  question.  Now  what  is  the  branch  of  in- 
dustry 
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dtistry,  in  iwhich  such  a  capital  is  capable  of  providing  for  the  ne^ 
cessities  of  twenty  persons  ?  It  may  be  fearlessly  affirmed,  there 
exists  none  which  offers  an  equal  advantage,  or  any  thing  like  it, 
to  the  nation ;  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  to  maintain 
that  any  manufacture  whatever  (particularly  since  the  multiplica- 
tion of  machinery)  could  be  able,  by  means  of  such  a  resource,  to 
pay  a  mass  of  labour  sufficient  to  meet  so  many  wants. 

It  must  then  be  advantageous  to  a  nation,  if  it  have  any  able 
and  unemployed  poor,  to  take,  for  want  of  other  disposable  funds, 
a  part  of  its  capital  from  some  branch  of  industry  giving  less  profit 
and  to  apply  it  to  another,  in  which  a  greater  number  of  citizens 
will  find  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  father  of  a  family,  vnih  four  children,  and 
an  occupation  which  procures  employment  for  only  three  of  them. 
If  he  have  no  other  means  of  employing  the  hands  of  his  fourth 
child,  but  can  obtain  productive  labour  for  him  by  applying  a  part 
of  his  capital  to  some  employment  which  requires  more  labour, 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  He  will  evidently  gain  by  it,  eveii 
if  the  produce  of  his  own  employment  should  seem  likely  to  sustaii| 
some  diminution ;  for  this  diminution  would  be  only  relative ;  it 
would  be  compensated,  and  more,  by  the  produce  of  the  labour ; 
which,  joined  to  the  return  of  the  capital,  would  enable  the  hihet 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  whole  family,  when  before  he  could 
saUsfy  only  a  part  of  them. 

This  case  is  applicable  to  that  of  a  whole  nation,  placed  in  the 
circumstances  we  have  just  stated.  A  nation  must  always  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  from  its  capital,  when  it  is  so  employed 
that  the  clear  profit  of  it,  added  to  the  wages  received  by  its  la- 
bourers, produces  the  greatest  sum  possible.  Wherever  there  is 
such  an  employment  of  capital,  no  further  improvement  can  pos- 
sibly be  introduced  :  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  the  efforts  of  a 
Government  should  be  directed  till  it  has  completely  attained  to  it. 

It  follows  not,  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  proper  to  give 
a  forced  direction  to  the  employment  of  capital,  to  impose  restraints 
on  it,  or  to  raise  the  price  of  labour  by  prohibitory  laws.  The  exa- 
mination of  this  question  comes  not  within  our  limits ;  and  therefore 
we  merely  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  bur  opinion  all  restrictive 
expedients  relative  to  capital  are  more  injurious  than  useful. 

We  have  still  briefly  to  examine  the  other  objection  to  which  we 
alluded.  That  objection  consists  in  the  effects  attributable  to  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands,  with  reference  to  the  multiplication  of 
produce.  It  is  apprehended,  that  the  superabundance  of  corn, 
which  will  be  the  result  of  this  new  cultivation,  will  produce  aucH 
a  depreciation  in  price,  that  not  only  a  serious  loss  will  fall  on  a 
great  number  of  cultivators,  but  that  even  such  lands  as  now  pro- 
duce 
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duce  but  a  small  rent,  will  be  abandoned;  and  that  thus  the  culti- 
vation of  waste  lands  will  eventually  be  ratlier  an  injury  than  a  be- 
nefit to  agriculture ;  and  will  not  supply  the  indigent  with  that  in- 
crease of  labour,  to  which  we  look  for  securing  to  them  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

This  objection  is,  however,  in  all  cases  inapplicable  to  Holland, 
where  great  importations  of  com  are  annually  made. 

But  the  objection  is  not  less  unfounded  with  respect  to  countries 
differently  situated,  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the  price 
of  produce  by  prohibitory  laws. 

The  wants  of  our  colonies  do  not  consist  solely  of  food.  They 
must,  by  the  exchange  of  a  part  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  pro- 
cure other  matters  equally  indispensable.  It  follows,  that  the  poor 
of  another  class — manufacturers^may  be  advantageously  placed 
in  our  colonies,  and  their  productions  be,  for  the  most  part,  con* 
sumed. 

The  poor,  who  will  in  future  find  the  means  of  existence  in  the 
produce  of  their  agricultural  labour,  have  hitherto  lived  at  the 

?ublic  expense.  True  idlers,  they  expend  without  re-producing, 
'he  capital  which  represents  their  consumption  is  not  replaced  by 
the  consumers.  Henceforth  it  will  be  so  with  i^ew  riches  created 
by  their  labour ;  and  usefully  placed  in  hands,  from  which  com- 
passion, fear,  and  disgust  now  pluck  it,  and  become  productive  in 
Its  turn.  It  is  evident  the  nation  must  doubly  find  its  account  in 
such  an  order  of  things. 

We  have  thus  exhibited  the  general  principles  and  arrangements 
of  the  colonies  instituted  by  the  Society  of  Beneficence  at  Fredencks- 
oord.  Our  authority  for  the  whole  is  Gen.  Van  Bosch,  who  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  first  colony  about  a  twelvemonth  after  its 
institution.  The  General  himself  has  alone  been  the  superintendant, 
and  was  indeed  the  main  spring  of  the  whole  concern.  He  is  re- 
presented by  some  of  our  friends,  whose  humane  and  liberal  curio- 
sity led  them  to  make  a  personal  inspection,  as  intelligent  (which 
his  book  indeed  sufficiently  proves)  and  active  and  obliging.  The 
colonists  themselves  generally  appeared  cleanly,  contented,  cheerful 
and  busy. 

Within  these  few  days,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  last  year's 
Report  of  the  Society  to  August  18£2;  and  shall  gratify  our  readers 
with  its  general  contents,  relative  to  the  existent  state  of  the  co- 
lonies. 

Fredericksoord  now  consists  of  seven  distinct  colonies,  of  each  of 
which  the  Report  gives  a  separate  account,  under  the  heads  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  state,  domestic  circumstances,  and  agricultural 
concerns.     We  shall  follow  this  arrangement. 

Colon  V 
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Colony  I.  Physical  State* — The  improvement  of  the  colonists, 
in  tliis  respect,  has  been  remarkable  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  in 
which  they  have  occupied  the  soil.  The  children,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  wholesome  and  regular  food,  clothing  and  exercise,  have 
grown  up  robust  and  healthy.  Fifteen  of  these,  boys  and  girls,  have 
left  the  colony  and  gone  into  service ;  and  have  conducted  themi^ 
selves  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  their  employers,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  society.  There  have  been  45  births  and  28  deadis ; — 
several  of  the  colonists  were  far  advanced  in  life  on  their  arrival. 

Moral  State. — In  this  respect,  too,  the  effects  are  highly  favour- 
able. The  school  for  the  children  is  carefully  attended  to,  as  well 
as  religious  instruction  for  adults ;  and  both  have  had  a  visible  in- 
fluence upon  the  colonists.  The  behaviour  of  all  is  remarkably 
civil  and  orderly.  There  have  been  no  crimes.  Three  only  have 
been  each  once  drunk,  for  which  they  were  reprimanded,  and  the 
medals  which  had  been  given  them  for  good  conduct,  taken  fron^ 
them.  Such  was  their  contrition,  however,  and  subsequent  beha- 
viour, that  the  superintendant  was  induced  not  to  report  their 
names ;  and  to  two  of  them  the  medals  have  been  already  returned. 
This  conduct  is  attributable,  certainly,  as  much  to  the  discipline 
which  has  been  introduced  among  them,  as  to  their  own  sense  of 
propriety.  They  have  advanced  considerably  in  cleanliness ;  and 
there  are  few,  with  respect  to  dress,  habitation  and  economy,  who 
have  not  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  managers. 

Domestic  Circumstances. — Generally  the  colonists  are  doing  well ; 
they  have  not  only  paid  their  annual  rents,  and  reimbursed  a  part 
of  the  advances,  but  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  cows,  sheep  and 
pigSr  The  managers  have  removed  nine  families,  as  a  reward  for 
tiieir  industry  and  exemplary  conduct,  to  larger  farms  belonging  to 
the  society,  in  the  districts  of  Doldersum  and  GroouWateren,  a 
few  miles  from  the  colonies.  Six  others  have  also  been  pron^ited 
and  placed  in  the  larger  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ommes«> 
chans*,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  and  instructing  the  occupiers 
of  that  establishment.  The  removal  of  these  fifteen  families  has 
enabled  the  managers  to  throw  a  little  more  land  into  the  other 
farms,  which  had  become  very  desirable,  as  it  was  found  that 
many  of  the  colonists  could  work  a  larger  quantity  successfully. 
This  defect  has  been  remedied  in  the  establishment  of  the  otlier 
colonies. 

♦  This  is  on  Institution  for  Vagrants,  and  is  now  reaHy  for  the  reception 
of  1  SCO.  The  building  is  of  two  stories,  forms  a  square  of  300  feet,  anc) 
covers  two  acres  of  land;  is  very  convenient,  nnd  arranged  wiih  every  atten- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  occupants.  There  are  already  6<K)  nrres  in  cultiva- 
tion, which  will  shortly  be  augmented  by  1400  more  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
This  institution  was  opened  in  May  1822. 

'Agficul' 
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AgricuUural  ConcenM.— Equally  favouraUe.  The  system  of  fann- 
iDg,  which  was  adopted  at  the  oulaet,  has  now  been  proved  to  be 
weU  suited  to  the  soil.  In  fuur  years,  a  barren  and  hungry  soil  has 
been  brought  into  a  state  fit  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  experimeotB 
of  which  are  now  making.    All  have  subsisted  entirely  from  the 

S'oduce  of  their  fields  and  gardens.    The  addition  of  ground  wiU 
crease  their  advantages,  a^  the  prices  of  produce  already  begin 
to  advance. 

Colony  II.  Physical andMoral  State.^-lihe  general  increase 
of  Ileal  th  and  strength  very  perceptible.  The  attendance  of  the  clergy 
of  different  persuasions  in  the  vicinity,  publicly  and  privately,  and 
the  education  of  the  children,  are  accompanied  with  the  best  success. 
Great  regularity,  civility,  and  cleanliness  every  where  observable. 

Their  Domestic  Circumstances  are  no  less  satisfactory.  The  first 
harvest  was  a  very  abundant  one.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
sick  and  aged,  they  have  not  at  all  required  the  aid  of  the  society's 
funds.  They  had  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  improved  regula- 
tions introduced  gradually  in  the  first  colony,  which  was  of  course 
an  important  advantage. 

The  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  are  in  an  equally  favourable 
condition  with  those  of  the  first.  These  two  colonies  lie  close  to- 
gether; the  soil  is  of  the  same  quality,  and  the  cultivation  in  the 
same  state  of  advancement.  It  is  proposed  to  unite  them,  and  place 
them  under  one  administration. 

COLOKT  III.  The  physical  improvement  of  tliis  colony  is  strik<- 
ingly  remarkable.  The  orphans  are  numerous.  Many  of  these  on 
their  arrival  were  stunted  in  growth,  feeble  in  constitution,  and  af- 
flicted with  disease.  Their  amendment  was  early  visible.  They 
thrive  rapidly,  ^t  strong  and  vigorous,  and  show  a  pecuhar  apd- 
lude  for  labour  m  the  field  and  the  spinning-room. 

The  Morals  of  this  colony  are  not  in  so  auspicious  a  state.  Its 
institution  is  comparatively  recent.  Three  families  have  been  ba^ 
nished  to  Ommeschans;  a  measure,  which  has  had  a  good  effect 
upon  those  who  were  not  the  best  among  the  remainder.  Reiigioos 
instruction  and  the  school  are  strictly  attended  to,  and  cleanfaneas 
and  r^^larity  enforced. 

Their  Domestic  Circumstances  are  however  very  satisfactory. 
They  subsist  entirely  upon  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Almost  every 
-family  has  one  or  more  pigs. 

Agriculture  is  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  iti  the  second  colony ; 
except  on  about  thirty  farms,  which  are  comparatively  backward, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  stiff  and  stubborn,  but  which  promises 
eventually  to  be  more  productive  than  the  rest.  The  season  has 
also  been  unfavourable. 

Colony 
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Colony  IV.  This  colony  was  established  in  the  beginning  of 
\S^\,  consisting  at  first  of  75  small  farins» and  has  lately  been  aug'- 
mented  by  40  more.  The  buildings  and  arrangements  are  all  on  the 
most  improved  plan.  The  health  of  the  colonists  is  universally 
good;  those  who  came  well  have  continued  so;  while  the  sick  and 
feeble  have  become  sound  and  strong. 

Religious  and  School  Instruction  is  pursued  with  the  same  aesi^ 
duity  as  in  tlie  other  colonies,  and  with  equally  good  effects.  The 
domestic  affairs  of  this  colony  are  in  a  somewhat  superior  state  even 
to  the  rest;  so  much  assistance  was  not  required  in  the  outfit;  noi 
more  than  120  florins  each  family  have  been  advanced.  The  land 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation — it  has  turned  out  remark- 
ably good. 

Colony  V.  This  colony  is  at  Ommeschans,  and  is  appropri- 
ated for  thie  reception  of  vagrants,  and  such  as  are  expelled  from  Fre- 
dericksoord.  The  stricter  discipline  introduced  here  has  proved  very 
effectual  with  the  idle  and  refractory :  several  of  these  reformed  va. 

f-ants  and  oflenders  have  been  preferred  to  the  vacant  cottages  at 
redericksoord,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct. 

Colony  VI.  consists  of  63  small  farms,  and  is  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  189  colonists;  and  will  soon  receive  an  increase  of  build- 
ings and  tenants.  There  is  every  symptom  of  the  same  satisfactory 
results  as  exist  in  the  other  colonies. 

Colony  VII.  has  been  laid  out  in  the  district  of  Doldersum, 
4o  consist  of  from  60  to  100  cottages. 

By  means  of  new  roads  and  canals  these  colonies  can  now  aU 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  the  Zuyder  Zee;  and  stretch 
along  the  great  road  from  Paasloot  to  Doldersura,  a  length  of 
twelve  miles.  This  will  afford  some  noUon  of  the  extent  of  coun* 
try  bringing  into  culUvatidn,  which,  five  years  ago,  was  a  barrea 
waste,  and  is  now  tenanted  by  a  busy  and  industrious  mulutude 
of  £500  persons,  entirely  and  exclusively  deriving  subsistence  fixnn 
their  own  labour. 

The  manufactures  of  the  colonies  are  every  where  in  a  thriving 
state.  With  very  slight  exceptions,  the  whole  clothing  of  the  co- 
lonists is  prepared  in  Fredericksoord,  and  is  equal  to  what  could  be 
procured  from  the  manufactories  of  the  towns.  U'eaveis,  dvers, 
tailors,  &c.  have  acquired  their  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  colonies; 
bricks,  lime,  peat,  &c.  are  made  and  prepared  in  an  admit  able 
manner;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  import  scarcely  a  single 
article. 

Mr.  Muller,  a  pupil  of  M.  Van  Fellenberg,  has  been  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  in  the  service  of  the  society,  and  has  been  of  the 

greatest 
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greatest  utility  in  every  important  particular.  He  is  of  ao  excellent 
character,  acUve  and  energetic,  and  possessed  of  a  knowledge  6f 
agricultural  and  colonial  economy,  equally  honourable  to  himself 
and  his  zealous  instructor.  MuUer  was  supported  at  Ilolwyl,  for 
three  years,  by  an  unknown  philanthropist,  who  sent  him  thither 
for  the  express  purpose  of  his  being  afterwards  practically  useful  to 
the  colonies  of  Fredericksoord :  his  benevolent  views  have  been  fully 
and  gratefully  realized. 

So  striking  are  the  advantages  of  these  establishments,  that  the 
orphan  and  municipal  institutions  of  tfoUand  are  b^inning  to  seize 
on  them  with  avidity.  By  aletterof  the  Secretary's,dated  Feb.  IS^S, 
we  learn  that  arrangements  on  a  more  extended  scale  are  making 
for  the  reception  of  vagrants  at  Ommeschans,  and  1 200  more  are 
to  be  immediately  sent  there.  We  learn  also,that  engagements  have 
just  been  completed  on  a  still  larger  scale,  for  taking  4000  orphans 
at  the  rate  of  60  florins  a  head,  with  600  vagrants,  and  1500  fa- 
milies gratuitously. 

Can  nothing  of  this  kind  be  instituted  in  our  own  country  ?  or 
in  Ireland  ?  We  have  poor  enough.  Heaven  knows,  and  waste 
lands  enough  ;  and,  happily,  kind  feeling  and  ready  purses  enough 
to  prosecute  a  plan  of  similar  extensive  and  paramount  importance. 
What  then  is  wanting  ?  A  leader,  with  personal  acuvity  and  de- 
votion to  the  object.  Mr.  Owen  has  it  all — would  that  he  were  a 
little  less  visionary  and  vnivei'salizing !  F^couragement  has  been 
publicly  given  to  foreign  colonization,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  crowd 
of  objections— expense,  hazard,  peril,  banishment,  change  of  cli^ 
mate,  &c.;  while  domestic  colonization,  obvious  and  accessible 
as  if:  is,  has  scarcely  been  thought  about.  We  shall  recur  to  this 
important  matter  in  a  succeeding  Number,  and  perhaps  with  a 
particular  reference  to  Ireland ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  we  invite 
our  readers  to  peruse  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Mr.  Herbert  Saun- 
ders, entitled  ''An  Address  to  the  Imperial  Parliament*/'  in 
which  the  subject  and  advantages  of  Home  Colonies  are  discussed^ 
though  not  exhausted. 

■  "  • 
*  Published  by  Sams,  St.  Jamei's-street,  1891. 
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DR.   J£NNEIl. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  at  his  house  at  Berkeley,  Dr.  Edunrd  Jenner» 
the  discoverer  of  Vaccination,  in  his  74th  year.  If  any  mah  over  existed 
who  possessed  an  original,  and,  we  might'almost  add,  an  intuitive  claim 
to  the  pretensions  of  a  natural  Historian  and  Phyaiologut,  Dr.  Jenner 
was  that  claimant.  Nature  had  given  him  great  genius,  vast  sagacity, 
much  inclination,  and  great  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  subjects  of 
Natural  History,  Physiolog)',  and  Pathology.  His  researches  were  con- 
sistent and  connected.  At  an  early  age  he  was  destined  to  the  study  of 
one  department  of  the  medical  profession.  Surgery.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  studies,  he  was  associated  and  connected  with  some  late 
eminent  characters.  Dr.  Parry  of  Bath,  Dr.  Hickes  of  Gloucester,  and 
Dr.  Ludlow  of  Corsham,  near  Buth  :  but,  besides  these,  he  was  honour- 
ed with  the  peculiar  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Hunter^  of  whose  name  it  is  nearly  superfluous  to  mention  that  it  stands 
highest  in  the  rolls  of  surgical  and  philosophic  reputation.  Mr.  Hunter, 
well  aware  of  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Dr  Jenner,  then  a  pupil,  of- 
fered to  him  patronage,  connexion,  and  employment,  in  his  professional 
and  physiological  pursuits.  Dr.  Jenner,  however,  preferred  a  residence 
at  his  native  place,  Berkeley  ;  here  he  acquired  not  merely  high  local  re- 
putation, but,  from  the  public  observations  and  discoveries  which  he  pro- 
mulgated^ great  estimation  in  the  superior  ranks  of  philosophers  and  me- 
dical professors.  After  some  less  important  communications  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  (of  which  he  was  early  made  a  member)  he  im- 
parted to  them  a  complete  Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo,  of  which  bird 
the  laws  and  habits  were  previously  unknown,  and  were  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. The  singular  ingenuity  of  this  paper^  and  the  acute  powers  of 
observation  which  it  developed  in  the  observer,  enhanced  Dr.  Jenner^a 
reputation  in  the  philosophic  world.  Dr.  Jenner  also  communicated  to 
his  youthful  friend  and  colleague,  attached  to  him  by  congenial  feeling 
and  similarity  of  pursuit,  the  late  highly-gifted  Dr.  Parry  of  Bath,  his 
discovery  of  the  internal  diseased  structure  of  the  heart,  which  produces 
the  disease  called  Angina  Pectoris,  and  which  was  before  unknown  and 
*  conjectural.  Dr.  Parry,  in  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  not  only  most  ho- 
nourably recorded  Dr.  Jenner*s  original  detection  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  but  confirmed  its  accuracy  by  subsequent  and  ingenious  investi- 
gation. After  a  long  and  arduous  inquiry  into  the  disease  termed  Cow 
Pox,  which  is  a  common  complaint  in  cows  in  Gloucestershire  and  some 
other  counties,  and  which,  to  those  who  receive  it  from  the  cows  in  milk- 
ing, appears,  from  long  existing  tradition,  to  confer  complete  security 
from  the  Small  Pox,  either  natural  or  inoculated,  Dr.  Jenner  determined 
to  put  the  fact  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  accordingly  inoculated 
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some  young  penons  with  the  matter  taken  from  the  disease  in  the  cows, 
in  1 797.  From  the  proof  which  these  experiments  afforded  of  the  power 
of  the  Cow  Pox  Inoculation  to  protect  the  human  being  from  the  Small 
Pox  contagion^  £>r.  Jenner  was  induced  to  bring  this  inestimable  fact 
before  the  public  in  1 798.  That  this  was  promulgated  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  philanthropist^  and  with  all  the  disinterestedness  of  the  phi- 
iosopner,  everv  candid  contemporary  and  observer  will  admits  and  will 
unite  in  admiring  his  just  pretensions  to  both  characters.  The  first  me- 
dical processors  in  the  metropolis  allowed,  that^  had  Dr.  Jenner  kept  his 
discovery  in  the  disguise  of  empirical  secrecy,  he  would  have  realized 
immense  emoluments  -,  but  the  pure  and  libend  feelings  which  the  Doc- 
tor possessed  spurned  and  rejected  such  considerations  :  and  his  general 
remunerations,  even  including  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament,  were  well 
known  to  his  confidential  friends  to  be  moderate  in  the  extreme. 

The  meekness,  gentleness,  and  simplicity  of  his  demeanour,  formed  a 
'most  striking  contrast  to  the  self-esteem  which  might  have  arisen  from 
the  great  and  splendid  consequences  of  his  discovery.     He  was  thankful 
and  grateful  for  them  in  his  heart ;  but  to  pride  and  vain-glory  he  seemed 
to  be  an  utter  stranger.     On  a  recent  interesting  occasion,  a  short  time 
before,  his  death,  the  following  were  among  the  last  words  that  he  ever 
spoke  to  the  writer  of  these  lines.    The  nature  of  his  services  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures had  been  the  subject  of  conversation  :  "  I  do  not  marvel,** 
he  observed,  "  that  men  are  not  grateful  to  me,  but  I  am  surprised  that 
they  do  not  feel  gratitude  to  God,  for  making  me  a  medium  of  good." 
No  one  could  see  him  without  perceiving  that  this  was  the  halMtual  frame 
of  his  mind.    Without  it,  it  never  could  have  been  that  in  his  most  re- 
tired moments,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  great  and  exalted  of  the 
earth,  he  invariably  exhibited  the  same  uprightness  of  conduct,  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  unceasing  earnestness  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
species,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  selfish  and  personal  considerations. 
These  qualities  particularly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  many  distin- 
guished foreigners  who  came  to  visit  him  -,  and  they  were  not  less  the 
cause  of  satisfaction  and  delight  to  his  most  intimate  friends.     His  con- 
descension, his  kindness,  his  willingness  to  listen  to  every  tale  of  distress, 
and  the  openhanded  mimificence  with  which  he  administered  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  those  around  him,  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  who  have  been  guided  and  consoled  by  his  affectionate  counsel,  or 
cherished  and  relieved  bv  his  unbounded  charity.     His  sympathy  for  suf- 
fering worth,  or  genius  lost  in  obscurity,  was  ever  alive :  and  no  indica- 
tion of  talent  or  ingenuity,  no  effort  of  intellect,  ever  met  his  eye  with- 
out gaining  his  notice,  and  calling  forth,  on  numberless  occasions,  his 
substantial  aid  and  assistance.     He  was  not  less  &;enerous  in  pouring 
forth  the  treasures  of  his  mind.    A  long  life,  spent  m  the  constant  study 
of  all  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  had  stored  it  with  great  variety  of 
knowledge. — Here  the  originality  ctf  his  views,  and  the  felicity  and  play- 
fulness of  his  illustrations  and  the  acoteness  of  his  remarks,  imparted  a 
character  of  genius  to  his  commonest  actions  and  conversations,  which 
could  not  escape  tlie  most  inattentive  observer. 

A  national  monument  has  been  proposed  in  Parliament,  to  this  di- 
stinguished 
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stinguised  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  a  subscription  has  been  begun  in 
the  county  where  he  resided,  for  erecting  a  memorial  of  his  name  and 
virtues. 


SAMUKL    PETT^    ESQ.,    II .D. 

Samuel  Pett,  Esq.,  M.D.  was  born  on  the  24th  of  September,  in 
the  year  1765,  of  a  respectable  family  at  Liskeard,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  h»  education  at  the  Grammar-* 
School  of  that  town.  In  1 78 1 ,  and  in  his  i6th  year,  he  entered  the  Dis* 
senting  Academy  at  Daventry.  Dr.  Pett's  firet  settlement  in  his  pro* 
fessional  character  was  at  Plymouth.  He  removed  in  1796,  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  Clapton.  Unambitious  in  his  sentiments  and  retired  in  his 
habits,  he  contented  himself  at  first  with  the  life  of  a  private  gentleman, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  continued  in*  retirement,  had  he  not 
been  overruled  by  the  importunities  of  friends  to  resume  his  profession. 
Some  medical  practitioners  of  the  first  eminence,  amongst  whom  were 
the  late  Drs.  Pitcaun  and  Saunders,  strongly  urged  him  to  fix  in  the 
metropolis.  To  this  he  objected,  on  the  ground  of  health,  and,  it  may 
be,  from  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  anxiety  and  effort  required  to  a 
successful  London  practice.  He  was,  besides,  increasingly  bound  to 
Hackney  by  several  valuable  friendships ;  and  here  accordinglv*  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  manv,  he  again  took  up  his  professional  cha* 
racter,  in  the  year  1804 ;  and  the  event  proven  that  his  decision  was 
wisely  formed,  for  his  practice  soon  became  considerable,  and  it  was 
growing  yearly  until  the  time  of  his  decease. — Dt,  Pett  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted and  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  duty  of  Physician  to  the  Refuge 
for  the  Destitute  in  HacKney  Road.  In  the  regular  and  unambitious 
practice  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Pett*s  life  was  varied  by  few  incidents. 
His  studies  of  later  years  were  chiefly  medical,  and  few  persons  in  the 
profession  were  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  dbease,  and  with 
the  discoveries  made  in  the  healing  art.  His  leisure  from  his  increasing 
medical  duties  was  devoted  to  general  literature  and  science,  and  to  the 
enjoyments  of  social  intercourse,  in  which  he  took  lively  pleasure  and  to 
which  he  largely  contributed.  By  a  liberal  education  he  had  acquired  a 
great  mass  of  general  knowledge,  and  no  small  share  of  elegant  learn- 
ing ;  and,  by  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  acquirements,  appeared  com- 
petent to  the  discussion  of  any  subject,  whether  scientific  or  literary.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  an  unjust  estimate  of  his  own  powers  kept  him 
from  the  exercise  of  literary  compasition,  since  the  few  specimens  of  his 
writings  that  are  given  to  the  public,  evince  remarkable  soundness  of 
judgement,  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  style. — In 
the  exercise  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Pett  always  appeared  in  his  own  cha- 
racter, disinterested,  condescending,  liberal  and  generous.  After  the 
first  visit,  he  was  no  where  a  stranger.  His  patients  were  his  friends. 
This  was  the  case  no  less  with  the  poor  than  with  persons  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. The  poor  knew  and  felt  this,  and  hence  he  was  alwavs  de- 
nominated by  them,  "  The  Poor  Man's  Friend."  The  blessing  of  them 
that  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him.  A  great  number  of  individuals 
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in  Iiumble  life,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  benefoctor,  bewailed  his  death, 
and  still  lament  bitterlv  their  own  lo85i.  No  man,  perhaps,  in  his  station, 
was  ever  tbllowed  to  the  grave  by  more  or  deeper  mourners  -,  consisting 
too  of  that  class  of  persons  whose  mourning  is  the  dictate  not  of  fashion 
but  of  the  heart.  He  was,  indeed,  "  worthy,  for  whom"  they  "  should  do 
this."  He  took  real  pleasure  in  being  serviceable  to  hia  poor  neighbours. 
Frequently,  after  a  fatiguing  day,  and  when  he  was  beginning  to  enjoy 
the  comforU  of  his  fireside,  he  has  called  to  mind  some  patient  of  this 
class  who  expected  his  visit,  nnd,  regardless  of  weather  and  every  other 
inconvenience,  hsis  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  want  and  disease,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  his  own  habitation.  One  of  the  last  eftbrts  of  his 
failing  speech,  was  an  explanation  to  his  servant  of  the  residences  of 
some  poor  patients,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  inform  of  his  illness,  lest 
they  should  .suffer  in  mind  or  body  from  his  non-attendance. — Nothing 
can  more  strongly  illustrate  the  power  of  Dr.  Pett's  excellent  character, 
than  the  degree  of  respect  and  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  amongst  the 
members  of  hw  own  profession,  whom  he  conciliated,  amidst  differences 
of  opinion  nnd  interest,  by  his  frank  conduct  and  amiable  manners.  He 
was  a  bond  of  union  to  such  of  them  as  were  in  his  own  neighbourhood: 
those  that  were  at  a  distance  put  confidence  in  htm,  on  acxrount  of  his 
wide-spread  moral  reputation.  In  general  society.  Dr.  Pett  was  an  uni- 
rersal  favourite.  His  manners  were  easy  but  dignified,  indicating  all 
that  is  intended  by  the  word  gentleman.  He  was  diffident,  but  not  re- 
Ser\'ed.  As  occasion  offered,  he  took  his  share  in  conversation,  and  his 
remarks  displayed  a  highly-cultivated  and  well-stored  mind.  His  coun- 
tenance bespoke  his  character ;  it  was  manly,  ingenuous  and  benignant. 
He  had  a  peculiarly  benevolent  smile,  which  was  irresistibly  fiascinating. 
Beyond  the  circle  of  his  profession,  his  charities  were  very  great.  He 
had,  in  fact,  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  a  Christian  to 
do  good ',  and  such  wan  his  humility  that  he  frequently  lamented  the 
small  amount  of  his  usefulness.  There  was  scarcely  a  public  object  de- 
pendent upon  private  liberality  for  sup(x>rt,  within  his  own  immediate 
connexion,  to  which  he  was  not  a  subscriber  ;  and  many  were  his  contri- 
butions to  distressed  individuals  and  decayed  families,  known  to  few  be- 
sides the  recipients  of  his  bounty  and  Him  who  seeth  in  secret. — To  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of  his  fellow -creatures  he  was  eagerly  de- 
voted, especially  such  as  came  within  the  scope  of  his  profession.  Having 
thoroughly  studied  from  the  beginning,  nnd  watched  the  operation  of 
Dr.  Jenner's  discovery,  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  vaccination,  which 
he  believed  would  finally  exterminate  the  small-po^t,  or  at  least  destroy 
the  malignity  of  the  disease.  He  therefore  discouraged  the  variolous  ino- 
culation, and  partly  as  a  trustee  of  the  parish  of  Hackney,  and  partly  as 
a  physician,  he  procured  the  disuse  of  the  practice  amongst  the  parochial 
dependents.  He  drew  up  a  paper  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
two  inoculations,  to  which  he  gained  the  signatures  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioners at  Hackney,  and  this  determined  the  resolution  of  the  guardians 
of  the  poor. — Without  any  ostentation  of  profession.  Dr.  Pett  was  a  de- 
cided Christian.  He  had  little  relish  for  theological  and  metaphysical 
niceties ;  but  he  entered  with  his  heart  and  soul  into  those  great  views  oi 
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religion  which  regard  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  character,  and  the  im-' 
provement  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  He  despised  the  mummery 
of  superstition,  and  shrunk  with  abhorrence  from  the  appearance  of  bi- 
gotry. On  the  whole.  Dr.  Pett  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  moral 
goodness.  In  any  one  good  quidity  he  might  have  many  equals,  though 
few  superiors,  but  in  the  aggregate  of  his  character  he  excelled  most 
persons.  He  had  his  peculiar  place  in  society,  in  which  his  death  has 
created  a  total  blank.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  be  to  his  friends  and 
neighbours  exactly  what  he  was.  By  all  that  knew  him,  it  will  be  long 
before  he  is  thought  of  without  pungent  regret,  or  spoken  of  without 
sti-ong  emotion. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


I.  SCHOOLS. 

•  Spicer  Street  (Spitalfields)  School  Association. — ^The  Establii^ment 
of  this  Association  affords  a  striking  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
principle,  that  the  working  classes  of  society  should  be  brought  to  depend 
aa  much  as  possible  upon  their  own  exertions  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  in  preference  to  receiving  this  benefit  as  a  boon  from  public 
charity. 

In  the  year  1812,  a  school-room  was  erected  in  Spicer-street,  capable 
of  accommodating  800  boys.  All  the  children  admitted  into  the  school 
were  required  to  pay  Id,  per  week,  and  on  these  terms  it  was  shortly 
filled.  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  number  gra- 
dually decreased,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  average  atten- 
dance seldom  exceeded  300.  In  the  spring  of  last  year,  a  few  benevo- 
lent individuals,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation  of  this  district,  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  a 
plan,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  school  more  effectually  beneficial.  On 
taking  fi  view  of  the  premises,  they  ascertained,  that  by  making  some 
alterations,  two  rooms  might  be  formed,  capable  of  receiving  350  bovs 
and  250  girls.  This  was  immediately  carried  into  effect,  and  a  public 
meeting  of  the  poor  was  convened,  at  which  the  plan  of  the  proposed  As- 
sociation was  developed.  Every  person  subscribing  2d,  per  week  was  to 
have  the  privilege  of  recommending  one  child  to  the  school,  either  from 
bis  own  family  or  a  neighbour's.  The  district  embraced  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  sections  or  streets,  and  for  each  street  a  Collector  was  to  be 
appointed  froifi  among  the  most  intelligent  of  its  inhabitants.  A  Public 
Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  was  to  be  held  once  in  six  months,  at  which 
the  children  were  to  be  examined,  and  the  rewards  distributed  -,  and  every 
member  was  to  be  furnished  with  a  short  printed  Report  of  the  state  of 
the  schools,  and  the  proficiency  of  each  child.  A  library  of  useful  and 
en^rtaining  books  was  to  be  formed,  which  each  Subscriber  was  to  have 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  under  certain  regulations.    The  Collectors 

were 
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were  to  take  the  overaigfat  of  their  respective  ttrecis  or  secUons — coDect 
the  subscriptions  weekly — distribute  the  Reports — ^visit  the  parents  of  ab« 
sentees — and  report  regularly  to  a  General  Committee  on  all  matters 
ooDoected  with  their  department. 

This  plan,  by  wliich  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
called  into  ac^on^  was  eagerly  embraced^  and  upwards  of  300  names 
were  almost  immediately  enrolled  as  subscribers.  The  Boys*  School  was 
npidly  filled^  and  about  100  girls  are  already  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a 
migious  and  moral  education.  The  schools  are  well  conducted,  and 
exhU>it  the  advantages  of  the  British  S^tem.  The  half-yearly  meetings 
are  well  attended — the  Reports  of  their  proceedings  are  read  with  plea- 
anre — the  privileges  of  the  library  are  duly  estimated — and  some  pleas- 
ing instances  have  occurred  of  reformation  of  character,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  operations  of  this  measure,  and  the  interest  taken  by  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  more  humble  and  dependent  circumstances. 

In  the  Girls*  School,  the  mornings  are  generally  devoted  to  needle- 
work; the  afternoons  to  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic :  but 
on  the  whole  of  one  day  of  the  week,  (viz.  the  day  called  Friday)  the 
girls  are  allowed  to  work  exclusively  for  their  own  emolument ;  and  the 
eldest  girls  attend  on  two  evenings  of  the  week,  to  learn  to  cut  out  gar- 
ments. 

School  Institution  at  Glay  in  France, — An  institution  has  been  re- 
cently formed  at  Glay,  near  Montheliard,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
educate  schoolmasters  for  village  schools,  for  the  Protestant  parts  of 
France  and  French  Switzerland.  In  many  places  the  thinness  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  render  it  difficult  to  support 
village  schools.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  institution  at  Glay 
will  receive  boys  and  young  men,  to  be  instructed  in  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  undertaking  the  office  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  taught  some  useful  trade,  by  which  they  may  make  up  a  suf- 
ficient income  for  their  maintenance.  Orphans  and  the  children  of  poor 
persons  will  be  admitted,  and  brought  up  with  views  adapted  to  their  in- 
tended pursuits.  The  school  is  proposed  to  resemble  a  large  Christian 
fiimily,  and  to  nourish  all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  religious  and  social 
life,  as  well  as  to  afford  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  the  necessary  li- 
terary qualifications.  The  system  of  mutual  instruction  will  be  adopted 
as  far  as  practicable.  The  course  of  study  will  comprise  three  years,  and 
will  embrace  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  grammar,  geography^ 
the  first  elements  of  history,  and  above  all  the  principles  of  Christianity^ 
Various  trades  and  useful  occupations  will  employ  the  hours  not  devoted 
to  study.  The  plan,  both  as  it  respects  the  children  and  young  men,  will 
be  entirely  gratuitous  -,  but,  if  any  benefactor  should  wish  to  bring  up  a 
youth  likely  to  become  a  good  instructor,  he  may  send  him  to  the  esta- 
blishment, <'n  paying  annually  200  francs  for  an  adult,  or  half  that  sum 
for  a  boy  of  from  7  to  1 5  years  of  age.  Several  respectable  pastors, 
French,  Swiss,  German,  Piedmontese,  &c.  patronise  the  institution, 
among  whom  is  the  pious  and  indefatigable  M.  Oberlin,  of  Ban  dfi  la- 
Roche. 
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Roche.  On  the  continent,  siibscriptbns  may  be  sent  to  the  agents  of 
the  Society,  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Strasburgh,  Montheliard,  and  Basle;  or  in 
England,  to  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  Portman  Square,  London. 

LiuA.~Extract  from  the  Lima  Gazette  of  the  6th  July,  1822.— Pre- 
amble.— "  Without  education  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  society. 
Men  may,  indeed,  live  together  without  it,  but  they  cannot  know  the  ex- 
tent of  the  duties,  and  the  rights  which  bind  them  one  to  another ;  and  it 
is  in  the  knowledge  of  these  duties  and  rights  that  the  well-being  of  society 
consists.  The  bringing  of  education  to  some  degree  of  perfection,  is,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thin^,  slow.  To  accomplish  it,  time  is  required,  and 
some  degree  of  stabihty  in  the  Grovernment,  as  well  as  some  other  cir- 
cumstances both  natural  and  moral.  All  these  must  combine,  in  order 
that  the  education  of  the  people  may  become  general,  and  that  thus  a 
foundation  may  be  laid  for  the  continuance  of  those  institutions  which 
may  he  established  among  them.  Of  the  various  improvements  which 
the  Government  has  been  desirous  of  making,  none  has  been  more 
earnestly  and  constantly  kept  in  view,  since  the  moment  of  its  com- 
mencement, than  the  reformation  of  public  education.  In  those  intervals 
of  tranquillity  which  have  been  enjoyed  from  the  clamour  of  arms,  this 
object  has  occupied  their  attention ;  and  though  the  sun  has  not  stood 
still,  they  have  found  in  activity  the  secret  of  doubling  the  length  of  tlie 
day. 

"  It  has  already  been  announced  in  various  decrees  of  the  Government, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Lancaster!  an  System  in  the  public  schools,  was 
one  of  the  plans  in  meditation.  It  Is  not  yet  possible  to  calculate  the 
revolution  which  will  be  produced  in  the  world  by  this  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  on  its  becoming  general  throug^nut  the  civilized  world.  When 
this  shall  take  place,  i^orance  shall  come  to  an  end ;  or  at  least  shall 
be  reduced  to  certain  limits,  beyond  which  it  shall  never  be  allowed  to 
pass.  The  time  is  now  arrived  for  setting  the  system  a-going  in  this 
place,  and  the  commencing  of  it  is  worthy  of  the  month  of  July,  a  month 
in  which  posterity  will  record  many  events  of  importance ;  and  we  trust 
tliey  will  do  us  the  justice  to  declare,  that  we  have  desired  to  make  this 
time  memorable  by  deeds  which  philosophy  applauds,  and  which  spring 
from  the  noblest  principles  of  all  human  actions,  namely,  the  love  of  glory, 
founded  on  promoting  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
above  are  the  reasons  on  which  the  following  decree  is  founded. 

"  The  Supreme  Deputy,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  decrees — 
*'  J  St.  There  shall  be  established  a  Central  or  Principal  School,  accord- 
ing to  the  Lancasterian  System,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomson. 

''2d.  The  convent  or  college  of  St.  Thomas  shall  be  appropriated  to  this 
purpose.  Hie  friars  at  present  residing  ia.it  shall  remove  to  the  large 
convent  of  St.  Dominic,  leaving  so  many  as  are  necessary  for  the  service 
of  the  church  attached  to  it. 

**  3d.  In  this  establishment  the  elementary  parts  of  education  shall  be 
taught,  together  with  the  modern  languages.  The  teachers  necessary 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  appointed  agreeably  to  the  arrangements  whicn 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  plan  for  the  National  Institute  of  Peru. 
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**  4th.  At  the  expiration  of  six  months  all  the  puUic  schools  sHall  be 
shut,  which  are  not  conducted  according  to  the  System  of  Mutual  lostnic- 
tion. 

"  5th.  All  the  masters  of  the  public  schools  shall  attend  the  Central 
School^  with  two  of  their  most  advanced  pupils,  in  order  to  be  instructed 
in  the  new  system  :  and  in  studying  it,  they  shall  attend  to  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  director  of  the  establishment. 

**  6th.  As  soon  as  the  director  of  the  Central  School  shall  have  instructed 
a  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  these  shall  be  employed,  with  competent 
salaries,  in  establishing  Public  Schools  on  the  same  principles  in  the  ca- 
pital city  of  each  provmce,  that  the  system  may  thus  be  extended  from 
these  to  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  each  province  of  the  State. 

"  7th.  At  the  first  public  examination  which  shall  take  place  m  the  Cen- 
tral School,  those  masters  who  have  been  most  attentive  in  learning  the 
system^  and  shall  have  made  such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  conduct 
schools  according  to  it,  shall  receive  the  reward  of  a  Gold  Medal,  to  be 
ordered  for  that  purpose  by  the  Minister  of  State. 

"  8  th.  For  the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  new  system  the  Ri- 
triotic  Society  of  Lima  is  particularly  commissioned,  ana  requested  to 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  these  purposes^ 
and  they  are  desired  to  make  known  to  the  Government  those  tlungs  in 
which  its  co-operation  ma^  be  required,  in  order  more  effectually  to  carry 
forward  this  important  object. 

"  9th.  In  order  that  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  education  may  be 
extended  to  the  female  sex,  which  the  Spanish  Government  has  always 
treated  with  culpable  neglect,  it  is  particularly  recommended  by  the  Pa- 
triotic Society  to  take  into  consideration  the  most  likely  means  for  esta* 
blishing  a  Central  School  for  the  instruction  of  Girls. 

**  10th.  The  salary  of  the  Director,  and  the  other  expenses  necessary  for 
this  establishment,  shall  be  arranged  by  a  decree  to  that  effect,  and  shall 
be  defrayed  by  the  Government.  The  Minister  of  State  is  authorized  ta 
issue  all  the  orders  necessary  for  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  this  decree. 

^'  Given  in  the  Government  Palace  in  Lima,  6th  July,  1822. 

"  (Signed)       Trujillo. 
"  By  order  of  His  Excellency, 

*'  (Countersigned)         B.  Monteagudo;'* 

Santiago  de  Cbim. — ^There  are  three  schools  in  this  city  on  the  Bri- 
tish System.  One  is  attended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys,  part  of 
whom  pay  a  dollar  per  month,  and  others  pay  for  a  slate  on  admission. 
Another  school  has  about  sixty  boys,  fifty  of  whom  pay  a  dollar  per  month. 
Tlie  remaining  school  is  gratuitous,  and  the  master's  salary  is  paid  by  the 
magistracy.  The  schooU  are  now  going  on  well,  and  the  boys  improve 
pretty  fast.  A  native  of  this  country,  who  first  acted  as  master  of  the 
first  school  at  Santiago,  has  been  appointed  to  establish  schools  at  a  di- 
stance from  the  dty,  and  is  already  pretty  forward  with  one  at  Valpa- 
raiso. 

Calcutta,  and  fisU  to  a  Fmnak  &;&oo2.^*-»When  schools  for  the  education 
ofthe  rising  male  population  wen?  fii&t  ymjected  »t  Calcutta,  the  state  of 
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jKKuety  c^emed  to  preclude  females  from  the  immediate  benefits  of  such 
wertNNOiB :  yet,  in  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  it  has  been  found 
Ihm  the  female  mind  also  can  be  roused  to  seek  after  the  blessings  result* 
iaig  from  education  $  and  the  success  of  the  Female  Branch  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Baptist  Society,  in  establishing  Native  Female  Schools,  justifies  the 
Irieiida  oi  religiDp  in  endeavouring  to  extend  the  means  of  instruction,  as 
frr  as  possible,  tothe  females  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the  other  sex^ 

While  the.way  for  the  education  of  native  females  was  thus  preparing 
here,  the  friends  d  education  in  England  were  also  devising  plans  for 
«ceomplishiii^  the  same  end.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  SocietjT;, 
in  concert  w&h  some  members  of  the  Calcutta  School  Society,  now  in 
Eoi^and,  had  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  public,  funds  for  the  send- 
ing out  %  suitable  female  teacher  fiom  England,  who  might  devote  her- 
«elife9iclttsiv«ly  to  the  education  of  native  females  in  India.  Such  a  perr 
son  was  soon  found ;  who,  to  a  sincere  love  of  her  sex,  and  fervent  piety^ 
united  long  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  education.  This  lady  (Misa 
Cooke)  accordingly  sailed  from  England  in  the  ship  Abberton,  recomr 
mended  more  especially  to  the  Calcutta  School  Society,  by  whom  she  has 
been  resigned  to  the  Corresponding  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society^  who  have  published  an  interesting  appeal  oh  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  Report  drawn  up  by  the  lady  who  accomr 
panied  Miss  Cooke  to  the  Female  Schools  :— 

''  We  accompanied  Miss  Cooke  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning  to  the  Na- 
tive Girls'  School;  and  found  thirteen  were  assembled.  As  soon  as  the 
first  salutations  were  over,  I  conversed  familiarly  with  the  children  in 
Bengalee :  on  which  they  all  appeared  delighted.  I  asked  them  if  they 
would  attend  regularly  for  instruction,  from  that  lady  (looking  toward 
Miss  Cooke),  who  is  taking  so  much  trouble  as  to  learn  the  language  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  them.  They  said  that  they  would  most  gmdly  -, 
and  their  little  countenances  were  lightened  up  with  joy.  Two  of  them, 
whose  names  are  Monachee  and  Ponchee;  said  that  they  wished  I  also 
would  come  with  Miss  Cooke  and  talk  to  them. 

"  While  speaking  to  the  children,  many  of  their  female  rehitives  stood 
without  the  lattice-work,  looking  in. 

''  The  children  then  repeated  their  Bengalee  Alphabet  to  Miss  Cooke ; 
and,  after  they  had  gone  over  a  few  of  the  first  letters  several  times,  we 
moved  to  come  away :  litde  Ponchee  took  hold  of  my  clothes,  and  said, 
''Stop,  my  mother  is  coming/'  by  which  I  found  that  some  intelligence 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  nearest  neighbours  of  our  being  there.  While 
Miss  Cooke  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Jetter,  who  had  a  boys'  school  in  the 
place,  two  or  three  of  the  mothers  approached  close  to  the  lattice  work  • 
and  the  children,  particulmrly  Monachee  and  Ponchee,  pointed  out  theirs^ 
and  Ponchee  her  grandmother  also,  begging  I  would  speak  to  them. 

**  The  mothers  of  the  children  were  neatly  dressed  in  clean  whiteclothes; 
but  drew  their  upper  coverings  so  much  over  their  faces,  that  I  should 
not  know  them  agam.  I  drew  close  to  them,  and  said,  "  I  hope  you  will 
be  pleased  that  your  children  should  be  instructed  by  us :  that  lady^. 
Miss  Cooke,  is  cohie  to  this  country  solely  for  the  purpose  qf  inaUucting 
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the  children  of  the  natives  of  this  country.*'  Monachee*8  mother  inquired^ 
if  she  could  speak  their  language.  I  told  them,  that  she  had  bemn  to 
learn  it  on  her  wav  hither,  and  could  read  and  wtitt  a  little ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  I  hoped  she  would  be  able  to  conyenie  with  them  fomiliariv. 
She  then  asked  why  1  could  not  come  also  with  Miss  Cooke :  I  told  them 
that  1  had  my  own  to  instruct  at  home  j  but  that  I  would  often  accom- 
pany Miss  Cooke.  They  inquired  whether  Miss  Cooke  was  married  ?  I 
answered  **  No.'*  Had  she  been,  or  was  she  going  to  be  ?  I  said,  "No  : 
ehe  is  married  or  devoted  to  your  children  :  she  heard,  in  England,  thai 
the  women  of  this  country  were  kept  in  total  ignorance,  that  they  were 
not  taught  even  to  read  or  write,  and  that  the  men  alone  were  allowed  to 
attain  to  any  deeree  of  knowledge  :  it  was  abo  fl;enerally  understood, 
that  the  chief  objection  arose  from  your  having  no  female  who  would  un- 
dertake to  teach :  she  therefore  felt  much  sorrow  and  compassion  for  3roar 
state ;  and  determined  to  leave  her  country,  her  parents,  her  friends,  and 
every  other  advantage,  and  come  here  for  Uie  sole  purpose  of  edurating 
'vour  female  children."  They,  with  one  voice,  cried  out,  smiting  their 
Dosoms  with  their  right  hands, ''  Oh !  what  a  pearl  of  a  woman  is  this  !** 
I  added,  "  She  has  given  up  greater  expectatk>ns  to  come  here ;  and 
seeks  not  the  riches  of  this  world,  but  that  she  may  promote  yom-  best 
interests.**  "  Our  children  are  yours — we  give  them  to  you" — replied 
two  or  three  of  the  mothers  at  once.  They  then  asked,"  And  where  have 
you  learnt  our  language  ?  Did  you  learn  it  in  your  own  countiy ;  or  have 
you  been  long  here  ?"  and  many  such  (questions ;  to  which  I  replied.  They 
went  on,  "  Are  you  married  >**  I  said  "  I  have  been.**  Where  is  your 
husband  ?**  On  my  saying  "  He  is  not,**  and  seeing  that  the  question 
affected  me,  they  whispered  to  each  other,  "  She  has  lost  her  husband  : 
do  not  question  her  on  that  head  $"  and  were  perfectly  silent  a  few  mo- 
ments with  Bad  and  svmpathizing  looks.  They  then  respectfully  in- 
quired whether  I  had  cnilaren  :  1  told  them  that  1  had  a  daughter,  and 
grandchildren,  whom  I  would  bring  to  see  them :  and  they  entreated  I 
would  soon  return,  and  bring  some  of  them  with  me.  We  came  away 
with  the  shouts  and  "salaams**  of  both  children  and  parents. 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  28th,  a  second  visit  was  paid  :^-* 

We  found  only  seven  pupils  this  morning :  among  whom  were  two  new 
faces.  I  had  taken  my  grand -daughter  Anna  (who  is  between  five  and 
six  years  of  age)  with  us  -,  at  sight  of  whom  all  the  children  appeared  de- 
lighted. 

After  repc^tino;  tlieir  letters,  they  again  conversed  with  us,  and  made 
many  inquiries  about  Anna :  when  I  told  them  she  could  read  our  Scrip- 
tures, they  appeared  surprised. 

The  children  requested  leave  to  feel  Anna's  hand :  she  readily  held  it 
out  to  them,  and  one  after  another  took  hold  of  it,  saving,  *'  How  white 
it  is  !** — "  how  pretty  !'* — '*  how  soft !  it  is  like  cotton  !**— "  Wc  never 
touched  an  European  child*8  hand  before  :  ours  are  hard,  but  we  do  much 
work  about  the  house.**  I  told  them  that  they  did  right ;  and,  were  it 
Anna's  duty  to  clean  pots  und  pans,  she  would  do  it,  and  then  her  hands 
would  not  be  so  soft.     1  then  inquired  whether  they  came  regularly  in 
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the  afternoon :  they,  said  that  they  did^  except  on  the  preceding  day, 
when  it  was  a  holiday. 

All  the  children  were  then  dismissed  :  but  some  of  them  returned  very 
soon  again,  and  when  I  asked  them  why  they  had  not  stayed  to  eat,  they 
said  that  they  had  taken  their  food  hastily,  and  came  back,  that  they 
might  see  and  read  to  us  again  before  we  went  away. 


II.  SLAVERY. 

London  Soeieiy  for  mitigating  and  gradually  aboUshmg  the  State  of 
Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions. — The  objects  of  this  Society 
cannot  be  more  clearly  and  comprehensively  defined  than  in  the  foUow- 
ingresolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted  at  its  first  meeting:-^ 

That  the  individuals  composing  the  present  meeting  are  deeply  im* 
pressed  with  the  magnitude  and  number  of  the  evils  attached  to  the  sy- 
stem of  Slavery  which  prevails  in  many  of  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  -, 
a  system  which  appears  to  them  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  every  dictate  of  natural  huma- 
nity and  justice. 

That  they  long  indulged  a  hope,  that  the  great  measure  of  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  for  which  an  Act  of  the  Lieg^lature  was  passed 
in  1807  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,  would  have  tended  rapidly  to 
the  mitigation  and  gradual  extinction  of  Negro  bondage  in  the  Bntish 
Colonies ;  but  that  m  this  hope  they  have  been  painfully  disappointed ; 
and  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  they  have  still  to  deplore  the  almost 
undiminished  prevalence  of  the  very  evils  which  it  was  one  great  olject 
of  the  abolition  to  remedy. 

That  under  these  drcumstances  they  feel  themselves  called  upon  by 
the  most  binding  considerations  of  their  duty  as  Christians,  by  theiV  best 
sympathies  as  men,  and  bv  ^^'^  solicitude  to  maintmn  unimpaired  the 
hWh  reputation  and  the  solid  prosperity  of  their  country,  to  exert  them- 
selves, m  their  separate  and  collective  capacities,  in  furtheriog  this  most 
important  object,  and  in  endeavouring  by  all  prudent  and  lawful  means 
to  mitigate,  and  eventually  to  abolish,  the  slavery  existing  in  our  Colo- 
nial possessions. 

That  an  Association  be  now  formed,  to  be  called  "  The  London  Society 
for  miti^ting  and  gradually  abolishing  the  State  of  Slavery  throughout 
the  British  Dominions ;"  and  that  a  subscription  be  entered  into  for  that 
purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  carrying  these  objects  into  effect,  they 
must,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  circumstances.  For  such  as  are 
more  obvious,  particularly  the  obtaining  and  diffusing  of  information, 
considerable  limds  will  be'  required ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  promote  subscriptions  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 
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III.  BIBLE.  SOCIETY. 

TaUe  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Languagti  or  Didedi,  in  tohich  the 
Distribution,  Printings  or  Translation  ^  the  Scriptures,  inmholeor 
invarti  has  been  promoted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
either  directly  or  tndirectOy, 

(A.)  DuccUy,  at  the  Ezpenie  of  the  At  Home.  |  AbroMl. 
Society. 
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At  Home. 


34 


Abroad- 


lodandic 


Reprinti  tf  Becmed  Vtrnms, 

1  English 
S  Webh 
5  Gaelie 

4  Iiiah 

5  Mankt 

6  Danish 
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8  Dutch 
'.9  German 

10  Italian 

11  Krench 
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13  I\NtoguC9i  (9  ver. 
Bona) 

14  Gitek  Ancient 

15  Greek  Modem 

16  Etfaiopic 

17  Arabic 
IB  gyri^c 
19  Hebrew 
fK}  Malay  (with    Ro- 


'  /with    Ro 
laiaracteiB) 
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37 
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33  jMandjur  Chinese 
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American  Indian) 


Tim  (Abyssinian 
Greek  Modem 
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(B.)  Indirectly,  by  Grants  to  Foreigo 
Societies  or  IndiTiduals. 
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Not  mendoned 
under  A. 
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73  Bikaneer 
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78  Harotee 

79  Hindee 

80  Joypore 

81  Juynugur 
8S  Kanouj 

83  Kaahmeer 

84  Kbanee 

85  Konkuna 

86  Kittch 

87  ICafaratla 

88  Maktalm 

89  Taheitan, 


Not  menttoned 
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90  BEaruwar 
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9S  Nepal 
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94  Oqjjuyinee 
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96  Sanscrit 
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100  Delaware  Indian 
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101  Chinese  (2  vers.)  German     (3 

102  Cingaleat  **     ' 

103  Creolese 
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104  Bulgarian 

105  Fsroese 

106  WoguUan 

107  Morawaschian 
106  Tftnguaian 

109  Siberian  Tartar 

110  Ostiakian 
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112  SamojeduuK 
lis  Wotagish 

114  Bhojpooree 
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117  Birat 

118  Budrinathee 

119  Bugis 

120  Biuocfaee 

121  Huriyana  > 
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123  Jayanese       [n 
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Reprints        ^ 41 

Re-translations         6 

Lanffuages  and  Dialects,  in  whidi  the  Scriptures  hare  never  been 
prwtiMi  before  the  Institution  of  the  Society     . .     .^     . .     ..     50 

New  TVansUtions  in  progress      ^. .     . .     . .     . .     42 

139  Various  Languages  and  Dialects. 
To  which  b  (       1  A  new  translation  into  the  xodxrn  aancx,  not 
to  be  added  (  numbered  in  the  above  list. 

Total 140 

N.  B.-— Most  of  the  Northern  Asiatic  Verrions  mentioned  under  the  head  of  B. 
are  promoted  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society ;  and  the  Southern  Ariatic,  &c.,  generally 
by  die  Serampore  Missionaries,  and  the  Bible  Societies  of  Calcutta,  Colombo^  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay,  and  the  Missionaries  of  other  Missionary  SodetSes. 
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